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SOIAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


SECOND SESSION. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


TENTH DAT. 

Ddbiw. 
Nov. 26, 1901, 

At tlio Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., lld., p.c. (in the Chair); The Most Rev. John 
Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. 

M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, ill, d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, M.A., Secretary. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26th, 1901, 
AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 


Mr. Justice Madden. — A t the ensuing sittings of 
the Commission, we propose to take evidence on one 
branch only of our inquiry, that which relates to Tech- 
nical Education. Technical Education, in its widest 
sense, is defined by the Act of 1889 as instruc- 
tion in the principles of Science and Art applicable 
to industry, and in the application of special branches 
of Science and Art to specific industries or employ- 
ments. But, for the purposes of our inquiry, it is 
limited to Technical Education in its relation to edu- 
cation of a University type, and we are not concerned 


with other branches of Technical Education except in 
so far as they may be regarded as leading up to or co- 
ordinated with University Education. NVe propose to 
take evidence as to the existing provisions for Technical 
Education, thus understood, in Ireland and in other 
countries, and to receive suggestions as to the develop- 
ment or improvement of our institutions, and we shall 
commence with witnesses who are in a position to give 
us information as to the existing condition of things in 
this country. 


T. P. Gill, Esq., Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
examined. 


T. P. Gill, Esq. 


3939. Mr. Justice Madden. — M r Gill, you hold the 
position of Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland? — Yes. 

3940. That Department was established, as we know, 
by an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1899* ? — 
Yes. 

394L Before we proceed further, Mr. Gill, it would 
be desirable to have from you, as representing the 
Department, a statement of the different Boards con- 
stituting that Department, and of their several func- 
tions. We shall be obliged if you will go into the 
matter rather fully, for while some of us here may be 
familiar with the facts, it is desirable to have them on 
record for the benefit of the Commissioners in Great 
Britain? — Very good. I had intended deeding only 
with the educational work of the Department ; as you 
wish, I shall be glad to give you an account 
of its constitution. In that case, perhaps, I might 
begin by explaining that the Department is the direct 
outcome of the Report of the “ Recess Committee, ”t of 
which, I think, the Commissioners have copies, and 
that the constitution outlined in that Report (except 
for the differences due to the passing of the Local 
Government Act since it was issued), and the purposes 
which the Department it proposed was inte nded to 
fulfil, are, roughly, the constitution of the Department, 
*nd the purposes which it is now undertaking to carry 
into effect. I mention that fact because that Report 
gives as good a notion of the work and the functions 
and the purposes of the Department as perhaps any 
(fi'er publication, and because the chief officials of the 
Department were the Chairman and the Secretary of 
tbat Recess Committee, and they have been appointed 
k* put into practice, so far as it can be done, the ideas 


which the Recess Committee agreed in formulating. 
Our first Annual General Report of the Department, 
moreover, will be issued in a day or two, and that 
covers the whole of .this ground of the Department’s 
constitution, and any point I may omit in my sum- 
mary you will find there. The constitution, then, in- 
cludes a central authority, intended to be representative 
at once of the Crown, of the recently-created local 
governing bodies of the country, and of those classes of 
the people with whom the work of the Department is 
chiefly concerned ; and gives to this authority the 
function of aiding, improving, and developing agricul- 
ture, fisheries, and other industries of Ireland in 60 far 
as may be proper for such a Department, and in such 
a manner as to strengthen and stimulate the self- 
reliance of the people. That is mainly the idea of the 
Department. The Department is, so to speak, the 
executive part of the constitution. For its agricultural 
work and general industrial work, its funds are con- 
trolled by an Advisory Board, which is constituted in 
the following manner:— 1 The County Councils of the 
country elect, each of them, two members of a Council 
of Agriculture, and the Department nominates one 
member for each of those two. That body— the Council 
of Agriculture — elects for each province two members 
to sit on the Agricultural Board, making eight mem- 
bers, and the Department nominates four more. That 
is the Agricultural Board. The concurrence of that 
Board is necessary in all expenditure by the Depart- 
ment from what is called the surplus portion of the 
Endowment Fund— that is, that portion intended for 
the promotion of agriculture, rural industries, fisheries, 
and any technical instruction that may be necessary for 
those purposes. 


, t Committee ee ,h, E.t.WlehmeW of . D.prtme* of ApM.™ **»““ f “ ““*■ » lth A PP“ i1 '”- 

Second Edition. Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 1896. 
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JJuuus. 3 94 2 Most Rev. Dr. Healy— Inland fisheries?— But in reference to education the aw . 

Aor. 2<i, 1901. sea and inland fisheries. There is a sum of what different. In England and Srnfl a ls ***• 

n . „ — _ £10,000 specially set aside for sea fisheries, which the nical instruction money was "iven whnlK * U ! e 

T. 1 . Wli, Esq. Department can administer without the concurrence authorities, and, while very eood workiT 1 V lle locai 

of the Agricultural Board— but in practice, as your by many of them, it is ■'enerallv reco • d®* 
lordsliip is aware, the Department consults the Board land now that the lack “of ** 

about that expenditure also. Now, for the purpose of most important branch of administrsti™ ?• ? 'to 
administering the fund of £55,000 for technical in- haps, more than any other, requires Zl 4 h P«- 

struction, there is another Board, called the Board of has been a great defect theke. We are fn ' 

Technical Instruction, of winch Dr. Starkie is a mem- position. Our Department in Ireland L? a dlfie n»t 

her. That Board is constituted in the following tinentol model, and is intended to the Cun ‘ 

manner : Three persons are appointed by the County our relations with schools, with local v fat as 
Council of each of the County Boroughs of Dublin and with other local sources from which aid 

Belfast, one person by a Joint Committee of the Conn- may be forthcoming, are concerned this , au&c 

oils of the several urban county districts of the County tion which had been so lacking in WVvi 
Dublin, one person by the Council of each county and which has been found, on ‘the fWinl!!* . 
borough other than Dublin and Belfast, one person most effective of all means of geS an ^ thf 
appointed by the Provincial Committee of each pro- system of education, in technical matters , inte %'rt 
vmce (that Provincial Committee means the section of into work. I think that is broadly all In”' nfc > 
the members of the Agricultural Council, to which I sary to say on the subject of the constitution Slf 
have referred, who belong to a particular province: partment. If there is any point I have . 

they nominate one member to this Board) ; one person clear, I shall be happy to answer further ° C ma,i ‘ 
appointed by the Commissioners of National Educa- 3943. Mr. Justice Madden.— Would vou ,t«t 
tion, one by the Intermediate Education Board, and the provisions made by the Act of 1899 “ 118 

four appointed by the Department. That is the Board Department for Technical Education in TreW Z““ r 
of Technical Instruction. That deals with the endow- ing in mind that we are dealing with the 
ment of £55,000 in somewhat the same manner, though its relation to University Education?— Yes 4 WIIOn ID 
not quite in the same manner, as the Agricultural 3944. We do not. mean to „„ . 

Board deaU with the surplus. The main difference is subject which might be considered as leadinTlptt 
this : that the six county boroughs in Ireland have connected with University Education ?-Y« g iVa 
out of the £55 000 each a sum ear-marked for them stand, and on that point I may say that theDeS ' 
which is intended to be in proportion to population. ment is very strongly convinced that Pi 

Sr ™ « n 5 " ery Ui ~ ! ’ oar % T '\‘ t in tM * m »‘<« °‘ S.K, ‘Ursa 

sum, once it is divided in that manner, passes, for the to the educational system of the country as Jf 
time being, from the jurisdiction of the Technical In- • - e coumrj 35 a 


to me educational system of the country as a whole, 
, an< r bea 5 in mind at every step its relations with 


struction Board, and is administered by the county both the primary and the secondary 1 

boroughs subject only to the approval of the Depart- education; and Lo with the hS gSi of § 2 

ment. The six boroughs of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, tion, whether in Technical Colleges or in UniverS' 

Waterford, Londonderry, and Limerick, have each a The educational functions of tlfe Departments 

sum ear-marked for them m that way, which the local the administration of certain funds which were for 

authority there administers for schemes of which the merly administered by the Department of Science and 

Department approves. The remainder of the sum of Art at South Kensington, now caUed L S of 

adml " lste . red > the Department for the Education. The more important of these funck is the 

the purposes of technical in- grant for Science and Art. That grant is an elastic 

« £ £ character, with the concur- Parliamentary grant, the amount of which depends 

lence of the Technical Instruction Board. That, in upon the extent to which it is utilised bv the schools 

3 , S , the constitution of these two Boards. There taking up the subject to which it applies. The next 

is one other statutory bodv connected with the Tie. timit +1,^ 1 * , !, r , m , 


jmrtoenf ''thot w if th . e ® e ' * und “ the equivalent grant under the old Tedmkal 

partment .that is the Consultative Committee of Edu- Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 These were Acts 
f “. . ..! “. a Committee appointed for the pur- which enabled the local authorities ‘to raise a rate for 

bc t fcwcen T J he dl ?! ren * the , Purposes of technical instruction, and which 

l n* ° f authorised the South Kensington Department to make 

r P tiP PP?td by TV!- hh® following bodies, an equivalent grant to the amount of the rate so raised 
^^ ,SS '* nel \ ° f ^ W1 \ al t} ]° ** ^at purpose. Those Acts, and the grants for 

• B °i a T d ’ . thS Agrwultaral Board, Science and Art, are now administered by our Depart- 
“a ^‘ Clim f al Instruction with the Vice- merit. In addition, there is the special endowment of 
tb ? Department as ex-officio Chairman. the Department itself for the purpose of technical 
^ S? *55*1 ?°?* d “» , the yice-President, instruction. That includes an annual sum of £55,000 

™ a \ 8 - h (Arc 1 hbl6ll0 P t of Dublin), Dr. for the purpose of technical instruction in non-agri- 

niyself . These are the cultural subjects, to which I have already referred. It 

Sf? Department has to work accord- includes, also, so much of the surplus of about 

^ a j? eneraJ principle of the £100,000 which is administered by the Agricultural 

V ™ P - “ an . expressed in its Board for the general purposes of agriculture, ruralin- 

uo^hl^ 1 eni- J tvJ i i- sll0aId also > so f . ar as dustries, and fisheries — so much of that surplus as that 

S the - 1( i Ca i bodjas . °f tbe country in its Board may think it right to set aside for technical in- 

c+ - h t i 1 l lt ° , great lnt f rest - and of peculiar struction relating to agriculture— agricultural instruc- 
i^^, 1 " referenc ®. to education, because in this conn- tion. These are the three main heads under which the 
Ski °I iQon Xten . fc ^T hlc!l Department has to deal with education. I should point 

U f 1889 an f 1891 WU1 >‘ wtllls ed, out, also, that formerly the Commissioners of National 
K ert ° + K C4m l on entirely without Education in Ireland dealt with a certain proportion 
had ^ Th e >ocal authorities of agricultural education, which was the remnant of 
I except the Id. in the £ an old system that that Department originally pro 

verv few nf In ^uction Acts, and ceeded to organise, but which, from various causes, it 

They can now raise found it necessary, more or less, to abandon. The 
(a curiou 1 ^ i iim?f ft fW, C ^ tl v, n ' ii 1S i Stll L a • 1 !? llted sum P° wers and duties of the Commissioners that we have 
b !' 0ad loca i authorities can tax taken over relate principally to the establishments known 
T i t0 any exte " t ^ but the P° int as the Munster Institute, in Cork, and the Albert Model 

this ratn T fS Vi* now S m , nin g to raise Farm, Glasnevin. The money that was administered 

n. P u hCall 7 c ‘ ve ]7 local authority in by the National Board for that purpose goes into onr 
vountv iCml ^ -i 1 ’ V rba ! 1 . district council, and surplus that I referred to just now. I should 
tdonalnm-nos!? 3 l 0 u 1— 3 ra ‘ Sin 2, a rate for educa- point out that the powers and duties of the South 
ht TU fS 5 4 . f ° r tlle otller P ur P° ses of our Kensington Department that we have taken over m- 
iuto the ^ rtS ’ < t0 so ™ e “ tent . a new element elude, besides the administration of the Science and 
the JSt Ti ° f t ? e couatl 7- °ne of Art grants in schools, the administration of what are 

will fehnwS 8 P f problems of our administration called the Science and Aft Institutions in Ireland, 
noeraHon nf a , Val1 P urse ] ves °f the co- the Royal College of Science, the Museum of Scjenre 

educarinnaTi w U ? IOntl ^ P reference to our and Art, the Metropolitan School of Art, the National 

several f 5 ® ^ ave 4. tllen ‘ c °-°Peration in Library of Ireland, and the Botanic Gardens atGlaf- 

Department’s work, such as nevin. AH of these institutions may be considered « 
SKSfe Overstock schemes, and all having more or less direct relation witli the higher 

mat side, with which this Commission is not concerned, grades of technical instruction. 
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< m i as connected witli our inquiry ?— Yes. That, 
perhaps." is the answer to your question. If you would 

on if you have anything further to add 
Jm ronr knowledge of the character and working of 

rs-— “ te s“\ *v the 

B to what provision has boon made. Does 

vou have stated exhaust the provision for 
r“lmical instruction with wliich your Department 

r“V deal- Yes, that practically summarises the pro- 

„V, in for technical instruction. The Science and Art 
Irints are an indirect part of technical instruction, 
hat they are also a more direct part of general Secon- 

d PKhaw you will tell us what part of your 
apartment is supplied with funds out of what you 
Recalled an elastic grant— by wliich you mean moneys 
annually voted by Parliament?— Yes, I .will do that. 

3948 That applies to the entire of the Science and 
lit Department, does it not?— Yes, to the grants that 
ae given to schools for subjects under the general deno- 
mination of Science and Art. , . , 

3949. Yes?— Under that head the Department have 
introduced a new programme for Secondary day schools, 
in co-operation with the Intermediate Board. 

3g50. Perhaps you will explain that programme, 
and its relation to the Intermediate Board?— Yes, 
with pleasure. That step, I think, during the 
time the Department has been in existence, is the most 
important it lias been able to take. This is a grant 
which brings us in most direct relation with general 
Secondary Education. , 

3951. We are not inquiring into Secondary Edu- 

cation as such, or into the Intermediate system, 
or into the relations between the Intermediate 
system and your Department ; but I understand that 
vou wish to' deal with that branch of the subject as 
leading up to and co-ordinated with University Educa- 
tion?— Quite so. , .. 

3952. The mere details of the arrangements with the 
Intermediate Board would hardly be within our pro- 
vince; but you can exercise your own discretion in 
the matter? — I should not go into this, except with 
the view of pointing out how essentially bound up it 
is with the whole question. 

3953. That is quite within our province. Do not 
restrict yourself, but bear in mind the direct 
object of our inquiry? — Yes. I was pointing 
nut that this brings us into more direct relation with 
general Secondary Education than our other functions 
do, and the Department feel themselves bound to look 
at this question primarily from the point of view of 
general education, secondarily, from that of the speciali- 
sation in certain directions to which we hope the Secon- 
dary Schools will lead. Their programme of Experi- 
mental Science and Drawing and Manual Instruction in 
its first two years is meant to give a minimum of scien- 
tific discipline and training of the hand and eye, which 
might form part of a general curriculum, without any 
injury to the essential function of the humanities in 
the Secondary school. The Department desire to be 
very clear about that. They think a liberal intro- 
duction to general culture is an essential foundation 
to all properly conceived specialised instruction ; and 
Science and Art cannot bo a substitute for humane 
litters in such a general course. It can be a powerful 
ally, but not a substitute. We do not want to. see Ire- 
land, when she is reforming her system, falling into 
the mistake which is being repented of elsewhere — that 
of under-estimating the human and ethical parts of 
education, even for distinctly practical purposes. That, 
perhaps, one ought to make dear — I mean that these 
considerations are borne in mind when a great effort 
is being made to give emphasis to Science, and to use 
the Science and Art grants for their special purpose, 
that of encouraging Science and Art instruction. Both 
of these subjects underlie practical and technical in- 
struction of almost every kind. Now, tire situation 
which we found, on taking over this branch of our 
work, was that Science education in Ireland, during 
the last fifteen or sixteen years, had been subjected to 
*n extraordinary depression. This hit us at once from 
the bottom up to tho University grade of education ; 
for, to introduce our Science course into the schools, 
Modified teachers were necessary, and, as the schools 
during these years had not been sending up pupils pur- 
ging Science to the Universities, or to the Royal Col- 
foge of Science, the supply of qualified Science teachers 
5* nofc there. Here is a striking fact. In the year 
tort the amount of the Science and Art grants 
«®ied in Ireland was £8,481. That was a rather 


small amount, compared with England and Scot- 
land ; but nevertheless, it was, as you will see, more ,y, 
than twice the amount which was earned in Ireland 
from these grants in 1898, the last year for which I T - 
can get the figures ; the amount in that year was 
£4,081. In the year 1891, to which the first figure re- 
lates, the Intermediate Board received the Residue 
Grant — the £47,000 ; and the interest of that fact is 
that the rapid decline of Science instruction in Ireland 
began with that year-. In the year 1891 the number of 
boys presented for Natural Science under the Inter- 
mediate Board was 2,885. That figure had sunk, in 
the year 1889, down to 673, which was less than one- 
fourth of the previous number. In the same period 
the total number of boys presented for all subjects 
under the Intermediate increased from 3,856 to 6,146, 
that is, nearly doubled. So that the influence of the 
Residue Grant on the Intermediate system was — that 
while it doubled the total number of pupils going in 
for the Intermediate courses, it reduced to one-fourth 
tho number of pupils who had been taking up Natural 
Science. That is a most remarkable fact, and one very 
important to bear in mind, because the effect of that 
money was simply to blight Science teaching in Ire- 
land. 

3954. Do yon suggest any cause for that? — I 
think the cause is well brought out by the evidence 
given before the Intermediate Commission. 

3955. That is the answer I expected. The encourage- 
ment held to masters of schools to develop what you 
might call the higher grammar school education, as 
compared with Practical Science and Technical Educa- 
tion, was so great that the latter was totally neglected ? 

— Certainly. The position given to Science in the 
general curriculum of the Intermediate was such as did 
not make it worth the while of schoolmasters to take it 


up. 

3956. Was there not another cause co-operating 
— the difficulty of obtaining sufficient local aid 
for the teaching of Science in schools? — In order to 
equip laboratories? 

3957. Yes? — That might have been an item. 

3958. I suppose you are aware that under tho new 
system we are now empowered to equip schools with 
laboratories for the teaching of Practical Science? — 
Yes, I am aware you can give aid for this purpose. 

3959. There is very little use in offering a grant for 
efficiency in Practical Science, unless you enable a 
schoolmaster, or the owner of a school, to provide the 
necessary equipment? — Quite so. And one of the steps 
which our Department have taken is to use a portion 
of our first year’s technical instruction money— as dis- 
tinct from the Science and Art Grants— to help Secon- 
dary day schools to put up a Science equipment- wliich 
will enable them to begin to earn the Science and Art 
Grants. 

3960. And there is a considerable sum at the disposal 
of the Intermediate Board for that purpose? — i'es ; 
you can lend money to the schools for that purpose. 

3961. To sum up the two causes : first, there were 
greater inducements held out to develop a different type 
of education ?— Yes, the literary education. 

3962. And secondly, the absence of the necessary 
equipment, and, in some cases, the means of obtaining 
it. It is very expensive ?— Yes ; I would not like, how- 
ever, to say that the latter was a very powerful operat- 
ing' cause against the teaching of Science, although, no 
doubt, it counts for something, because, you see, tho 
use of the Science and Art Grants in Ireland had been 
increasing up to 1891, and in England and Scotland 
their use has been increasing. And, moreover, the 
Science and Art Department had, and we have now, a 
power of making a grant towards equipment and ap- 
paratus. Half the amount, roughly speaking, can be 


3963. Yes, I am aware of that?— So that I would not 
like to lay much stress on that second cause. I think 
that if the way had been prepared otherwise, that 
cause would not have operated so very badly. The 
importance of that state of things from our point of 
view in the interests of technical and agricultural 
instruction, and in the interests of general practical 
education in the country, is this— that the soil, so to 
■=peak for practical instruction in Ireland, has been 
impoverished to an extraordinary degree. For years 
there was practically no teaching of Science, and Draw- 
ing ; and there has been no corps of teachers prepared. 
If anything, there would be a justification now for the 
schools making rather an error in the opposite direc- 
tion, and over-emphasising Science teaching for a 
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Dubu*. w hii e , i flo no t think that that over-emphasis will be 3968. Mr. Justice Madden —As I 
Nor. 26, lflOl. a necessary result of present reforms; but still, it is programme drawn up is the "programme ttii 

— worth bearing in mind that there is a balance needing meat, not of the Intermediate rojj 6 ” Dept* 

T. P. Gil], Esq. to be redressed. Unless an adequate and rightly con- mediate iBoaild have adopted it?— y bUt the 

ceived system of Science and Art instruction is estab- adopted it. Here is their rUninfev. Ies ’ tile 7 ban 

lished in the day schools of Ireland, technical instrftc- n : 

tion will have no real basis to go upon — especially the “ That the Board adopt the programme ' a • 

higher grades of technical instruction : those which are and 'Drawing set forth in the suggested 11 « ' * 

dealt with in Colleges like the Royal College of Science. prepared for Secondary Schools by the D srUatiM 


tion will have no real basis to go upon — especially the “ That the Board adopt the programme ' a • 

higher grades of technical instruction : those which are and 'Drawing set forth in the suggested 11 n * 

dealt with in Colleges like the Royal College of Science. prepared for Secondary Schools by the D SrUatiM 

I might point out that the experience of every country of Agriculture and Technical lnstructimf taeM 
in Europe that has achieved much success in this land 5 that Natural Philosophy, Cherni^ Ile- 

work is that the best results come from the work done Drawing be replaced in our program™ k ^ 

in the Secondary schools and in the higher Technical subject, viz., Experimental Science andTV • 0,ls 

Colleges and Universities. In these institutions are and that after the present year until Urwm 8’ 

produced the leaders of industry, and when a country notice shall have been given by u S Jr t ,l eus 

is provided with leaders of industry— that is, men hold any examinations in this subi’ect kTl 

who can apply trained intellects to the callings of accept the inspection arid, where necJ« i 

commerce and agriculture and manufactures— the examination of the Department.” a ' 7 ’ 

necessary reforms in other grades of education, no less 

than the industrial development of the country, are 3969. Therefore, for the present— what T 
pretty sure to follow. That was one of the points Most Rev. Dr. Healy wants to know is tuT 
particularly emphasised by the body out of which our programme, ,for one year, at all events renrjJJf 
Department arose — the Recess Committee. We under- work of the Intermediate Board, and there is nn Tn* 
scored the point in our Report, of which, I understand, mediate programme competing with it?— That ;» 
the Commission have a copy. 3970. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — I will tell W* « 

3964. Yes?— The Report pointed out that it was in reason I am anxious to know this, and whv I L J! 
the higher branches of education the vlefect lay, rather a great many people throughout the counts J 
than in the lower, because from the higher branches, if anxious to know it. If we knew that this programme 
they were all right, reform for the lower grades of edu- *o be obligatory in our Secondary Schools we should « 
cation would soon be insisted on. There is nothing more once proceed to make efforts for carrying it out. But if 
true than that, or more amply borne out by the experi- we did not feel that it was obligatory we certainly 
<mce of successful systems. When we took this work up, would not be in sudlij a hurry to do so?— I think thecae* 
then— I may say that we began it at a fortunate tion may he answered in this way. So far as the De 
moment, because the Intermediate Board had just partment is concerned nothing is obligatory It is » 
completed their inquiry, and had come to the conclu- permissive system. So far as the Intermediate Board 
B [ on J hat very considerable reforms in their system is concerned, this subject is not obligatory for the nre- 
should be undertaken, and the main lines of these sent session ; but I understand that the Intermediate 
reforms were m the direction in which we desired to Education Board propose to make it obligatory for the 
move. It has been a most auspicious circumstance, if Preparatory Grade in the Session 1902--3 ; in the 
1 may say so, that the Department and the Inter- Junior Grade (Modem Course) in the Session 1903-4' 
mediate Board were able to arrive with perfect har- m the Middle Grade (Modern Course) in the Session 


I may say so, that the Department and the Inter- Junior Grade (Modem Course) in the Session' 1903-4 ■ 
mediate Board were able to arrive with perfect har- ln the Middle Grade (Modern Course) in the Session 

mony at a common understanding with regard to these 1904-5 ; in the Senior Grade (Modern Course) in the 
grants. _ Our programme for the Science and Art Session 1005-6. 

M S ^n^°T~. ExP t . erime ? tal , Scien 9 e > and Drawing and 3971. I am right in saying, however, that vou h&ve 
manual instruction— has been incorporated in their done nothing to make this course obligatory on Secon- 
programme by the Intermediate Board, and schools dar y Schools?— No. y 

can now be aided from both sources in talcing the 3972. It) is not fair, perhaps, to ask you whether the 
matter up. The Secondary schools, therefore, can pro- Intermediate Board, in your opinion, ‘hare done anj- 
ceecl to co-ordinate their system with both the Uni- thing to make it obligatory on the students who are 
\ersity system of the country, and that of the higher S° ln g in for the examinations of the Intermediate 

technical College, wluch the Department will have Board?— The Intermediate Board have not made it 

under its care— that is to say, the Royal College of obligatory for the present session. I think they pre- 
science. they will be able— and this is, I hope, a P°se to make it obligatory in the Preparatory Grade 

reform which will be worked out in the course of the next year- 

+ l 6W to grade and cla ssify their system 3973. I was given to understand bv some of the 

mat they will have one avenue leading to the Technical teachers of these schools that after next rear it would 
a ”° ther avenue leading to the more ^ obligatory to some extent on all students in Inter- 
general University course. I think, perhaps, unless mediate Schools? — I think that is the intention of the 
• ere are any further questions, that that is all I need Intermediate Board, to make it obligatory next year in 
subject of the Science and Art Grants. the Preparatory Grade. 

» 7 , 5 ' . °F e y° u pass from that subject— a school Most Rev. Dr. Heady.— 'Perhaps this is not the place 
c -of 1 1 * 111 connection with the Intermediate tor saying it, but I myself would certainly protest 
J_, • at present earns fees as the result of exami- against making it an obligatory subject on the students 
„„„„ ’ r, m the future it is probable — that is quite who take up the Grammar School course under the 
apparent from our report— tliat the fees may be earned Intermediate Board, 
on only by examination, but as the result of inspection. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think, as liis lordship says, 
Pj ese jt> however, they cannot. But in addition to that this is not the opportunity for discussing it, but 
_ Pd ' i and H 1 aid , Science and Art teaching, the at the same time it must not be assumed that it is so. 
nu Klie , ° 0U • at 60 , derive emoluments from another Witness. — There would he no harm in the Grammar 

£* s ° urce i viz. , the annual Parliamentary grant School course pupils taking up our programme. Quite 
ce and ■^ r t ?~Yes. I will put in as a aocu- the contrary. The programme is conceived on the lines 
inn and Tvr °S ra J n J le 111 Experimental Science, Draw- of the Heuristic method, and is meant to be a eomple- 
# /t >7 j ntl . Instruction, on which this grant is mentary part of the programme of general culture in 
3066 T P ro 9 r ^nme.) a Secondary School ; it is not intended to replace or 

a Sprnndaw nt that matter to be quite clear. At present to displace in any way the part of the humanities in tie 
School, teaohuig Science and Art, can avail curriculum of the schools. . 

MJC funds; it can, by its connection with 3974. Most Rev. Dr. Heady— I find that in the 
nosal of fw t? ~° ard > Partake of the funds at the dis- Junior Grade of the Intermediate 'Course the Boarf, 
Ken.™ and 1 , can *1*° earn a portion in their wisdom, have made for Honours studento 
ScienL^.n4 y f J + nua ^ y ^dhy Parliament in aid of “Writing Greek Iambics" a part of the course. & 

IntermediatP 801 1 but under the you think it is fair to expect young fellows who S»“ 

iects of wKteK lb • ge 1 ts ? ald for a S r °up of sub- for writing Greek Iambics to take up also the pr«- 

3967 TWog+ ^ su b]ect ma y I°rm one. tical part of your programme in the workshop? As® 

tion with (W. vj7' Dr ‘ Mbady— - O ne question in connec- educationist merely I would ask you that questrenP- 

ciallv for rnrr ._. 0 r ^ J ou P as . s 011 I wish to know, espe- If you ask me that question, I would point out that 

it is rmrrlaA J reformation, if you can say whether our programme does not necessarily imply any work®®? 1 
Science ^is course of Experimental training. What it implies is an introduction to So*®® 

Interm JJP’ ^ nd Manual Instruction obligatory in to a knowledge of natural phenomena, and a nretnod 

in a noaitiim °Jl ® e ? onda Fy 'Schools? Are you study, by experiment and investigation, encouraging^ 

rather for t-K « Tnt * I think that is a question pupil to find things out for himself— an old d 

rather for the Intermediate Board. H method, by the waf-which is one calculated distal 

* See page 232. 
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^ improve the mental' training of any boy taking it 
w r little of this or a little manual teaming would 
v P '. taxation rather than a hardship to any boy, even 

i'SffS* * he oi fc i e 

bovs take to it in the schools ; they are keenly 
al'vhted at it and some erf the teachers tell me— for 
Y*mole down at Clongowes, where I happened to be 
\fpntlr’ they told me that it is looked upon as a 
nf play, and as a relief from other studies. 

W5 That it is useful and desirable for many boys 
■n « school I do not deny ; on the contrary, I think it 
t but that it ought to be made obligatory on every 
in a school I doubt very much?— That is another 

qU K76° D 'There is one point more. Your Department, I 
understand, will pay to some extent for the carrying out 
nf this programme ? — Yes. 

3977 The Intermediate Board, I believe, will pay 
something for it, will it not?— Yes, under the general 

^3978. In the way indicated in one of the questions, 
•the same school may derive assistance from both 
sources?— Yes, if a school takes the subject up under 
the Intermediate Board it will get a portion of their 

^5979. And they can also get the South Kensington 
mnt?— Yes ; this is the South Kensington grant. 

3980. Which you give?— That we are referring to 

”"3981. Mr. Justice Madden. — What has been, hitherto 
called the South Kensington grant, which was adminis- 
tered by the South Kensington Department— the ad- 
ministration of that grant, is now transferred to your 
Department?— Yes. . , 

3982. It is the same grant ; that is to say, it is voted 
bv Parliament under the same conditions? — Yes. 

'3983. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— And does not come 
from your standing or 'Endowment Fund grant?— 'Not 

at 3984. Professor Dickey.— T o set up laboratories they 
can get a grant or a loan from the Intermediate Board, 
and a grant from your Department? — I Ido not think the 
Intermediate Board give a grant for equipment ; they 
onlv make a loan. 

3985. And you give a grant?— We give a grant, 
during this first year more particularly. 

3986. Mr. Justice Madden. — You had concluded your 
observations, I think, with regard to the Science and 
Art Programme ?— Yes. 

3987. Arising out of a question of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clonfert, might I ask you tins question : Do 
you not think that, even for a student who ultimately 
devotes himself to “ the humanities ” of a Grammar 
School education, an early introduction to Natural and 
Physical. Science would be a great advantage?— I do, 
distinctly. 

3988. Now, will you kindly proceed to the next 
branch of your evidence? — 'Well, taking it in the order 
of the funds which we administer, I have mentioned the 
old Technical Instruction Act grant. 

3989. Would you explain, for the purposes of our 
Deport, the former position of that grant?— The former 
position was this, that if any local authority raised a 
rate under the Act for the purposes of technical in- 
struction, it was entitled to receive a grant equivalent 
to the amount of the rate raised for that purpose. 
That Act has been availed of only to a very small extent 
in Ireland. 

3990. Could you give us any figures as to the extent 
to which it has been ustid, or may we take it simply 
that it has been very little used?— You may take if) that 
it has been, comparatively speaking, very little used ; 
I will give you the figures later on. 

3991. It is sufficient to take it that the grant lias 
been very little used? — *It was used in Dublin, which 
maintains out of it the Kevin-steeet- School, of which 
yon may 'have heard — a Municipal Technical School. It 
was used in Cork, and it was used in Belfast, and also, 
rather strange to say, in Galway, where they have had 
a small Technical School for some years past ; and in 
other places. The total amount of rate raised in Ire- 
land, under these Acts, in the year 1899—1900 was 
£3.642. But, as I have already explained, we now 
i^fcive a special endowment for technical instruc- 
tion to the extent of £55,000 a year. That may be 
called technical instruction in relation to industries, as a 
broad distinction from technical instruction in relation 
to agriculture. It is very hard to draw that line in 
heiand, which is an agricultural country mainly, prac- 
tically without industries, hut for the sake of con- 
venience that is the best way, I think, of putting it. 


Besides that £55,000 ; it is competent for the Agricul- 
tural Board, of which his Lordship, the Bishop of 
Clonfert, is a distinguished member, to vote in aid of 
agricultural instruction a sum out of their special endow- T 
ment for agriculture, rural industries, sea fisheries, and 
for general purposes. Now, these two grants form an 
endowment which the Department can administer itself 
on the advice of these Boards. They are a fixed sum 
Which is not varied or altered by Parliamentary grant 
every year. 

3992. You mentioned the Agricultural Board ; you 
mean the Agricultural Board under the Act of 1899 ? — 

I do. 

3993. The next point in your Summary is “ Schemes 
of technical instruction in county boroughs, in towns, 
and in counties.” You have dealt fully, I think, with 
“New programme for Experimental Science, Drawing, 
and Manual Instruction in Secondary Schools in Ire- 
land, in co-ordination with the Board of Intermediate 
Education?” — Yes, I think so. 

3994. The next point in your Summary of Evidence is 
“Schemes of technical instruction in county boroughs, 
in towns, and in counties.” "Will you proceed to tell us 
about these schemes? — I have explained that a certain 
sum, proportionate to their population, is ear-marked for 
each county borough, but the county borough has to sub- 
mit to the Department a scheme, upon which the Depart- 
ment is bound by the 'Act to exercise its judgment before 
it can approve of the money being so applied. The 
most important county borough that has taken action 
under the Department up to this has been Belfast. 
Dublin, for various reasons — some of which affect the 
functions of its existing Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee — has not made any move as yet to utilise the 
money that is placed at itS'-disposal. Belfast has, so 
has Cork, so has Waterford, and, to a certain extent, so 
has Londonderry. But Belfast and 'Cork have made 
very important progress. Belfast has resolved to build 
a large Technical Institute for that city, and to apply 
a very large sum of corporate money to the purpose. 
At the suggestion of the Department, its Technical In- 
struction Committee, at a very early stage of its work, 
appointed the Principal of this Institute, so that he 
might be available, as an expert in this branch of 
education, to assist them in organising a system for the 
whole city, and in co-ordinating all the local educational 
institutions which were capable of being co-ordinated 
with that scheme. That has been done very effectively 
indeed in Belfast, and, I think, as you will have our 
two colleagues, Mr. Blair, the Assistant Secretary for 
Technical Instruction, and Professor 'Campbell, for 
Agriculture, before you, the details of such schemes I 
had better leave for them’ to describe to you. _ I think 
if you ask Mr. Blair to give you somewhat in detail 
the work which has been done in 'Belfast you will find 
it of very great interest, because it is rather a good 
indication of what we are trying to get done elsewhere. 
The same applies to a considerable extent to Cork. We 
got them to appoint the Principal there also, and he, 
with the local Technical Instruction Committee, is 
assisting in organising their scheme. A feature of this 
work of organising technical instruction, both in the 
county boroughs and elsewhere, in the smaller towns 
and in the counties, is tins : I have already pointed out 
the importance that we attach to the teaching of Science 
in the Secondary 'Day Schools — 

3995. Yes? — 'Well, we have advised the local autho- 
rities in these county boroughs to apply a cer- 
tain amount of their first year's endowment to making 
grants to the day schools within their boundaries to 
enable these schools to put up laboratories and equip- 
ment for the purpose of taking up the Science pro- 
gramme. And this they have generally done. The 
task of organising a system of technical instruction 
has some special difficulties in Ireland, to which I 
ought to call your attention. Chief among these is the 
fact that Ireland is not a manufacturing country. 
Although the work of technical instruction in rela- 
tion to agriculture has its own difficulties, still, in 
one sense, compared with the other branch of tech- 
nical instruction, it is a simple matter. Agriculture is a 
great and living industry in this country, and the prob- 
lem of agricultural instruction is how to adapt itself to 
that living industry, arid to endeavour by various ways 
to serve its purposes. Other branches of technical in- 
struction in Ireland find this immense difficulty : Every- 
where, practically, except in certain cities— that is, 
outside a certain narrow range of occupations— Uhere do 
not exist industries to which to apply technical instruc- 
tion. So that a large part of the task of the Depart- 
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ment must be to seek out methods by which industries 
to which technical instruction can be applied can bo 
)1- stimulated. In England and in Scotland the problem 
is entirely different. It is important to bear this fact 
in mind in considering schemes applicable to technical 
instruction in Ireland, because people are apt to talco 
ideas bodily from systems in operation in other coun- 
tries without fully considering the local circumstances. 
In England and in Scotland, in nearly every town, they 
have great industries already in existence, and when 
you want to organise a scheme of technical instruction 
there, the question is simply how to adapt it to what is 
already in existence, and that, I say, is a comparatively 
simple question. You have to teach young men and 
young women who arc engaged in the daytime at certain 
callings — you have to teach those people, mainly in the 
evenings, how to become more perfect at those callings, 
and how to apply scientific and artistic knowledge to a 
broader understanding of their work. In Ireland we 
have not these conditions except in a few places. Con- 
sequently, in tlie beginning of our work, there may 
have to be some departure from rigid theoretical prin- 
ciples. It is important to bring this out in any general 
survey of our system. But, of course, the Department 
have always before their mind the clear conception of 
technical instruction in its permanent form, as a 
specialised but organic part of general education, with 
certain definite and permanent aims — to develop 
character and capacity ; to bring out certain aptitudes ; 
to make men masters of their powers, both of hand and 
brain. In the long run it is on a population so 
trained the. genuine development of industry in a coun- 
try must depend. 

3996. With what particular branches of industry are 
these schools which you have established, so far as they 
exist — these technical institutions — concerned at pre- 
sent in Ireland? — In Belfast, of course, you 
have large industries there, and the scheme will 
meet the needs of those industries. You have great 
manufactures, ship-building, the textile industries, and 
machine trades in ’Belfast. And .the necessity exists, 
moreover, for special instruction in relation to com- 
merce, both, in the higher 'and lower grades. The same 
is true, with modifications, of Dublin and Cork anid other 
cities. In the rest of the country mainly the industries 
that exist are those connected with the building trades, 
carpentry, masonry, brick-laying, house-painting and 
decorating— all that category of trades— and such trades 
as coach-building and plumbing. 

3997. Training for those industries would hardly come 
within the scope of our inquiry?— You asked me to state 
the particular branches of industry — — 

3998. Quite so ; but the result is to exclude in- 
dustries of that kind from our consideration ? — I 
was going to say that there are many towns, such 
as Wexford, for example, in which important develop- 
ments of industries, which require a good deal of 
ficientific knowledge, have taken place in recent times. 
They have now in Wexford one of the largest manufac- 
tories of agricultural implements, agricultural engineer- 
ing works, and bicycle-making works ; and they have 
other manufactures. They have a very promising scheme 
of technical instruction there which is able to adapt itself 
to the local industries. For these and future industries 
and for the work of technical instruction they will 
require engineers and teachers and trained hands— 'that 
Js, hands trained in some knowledge o,f the sciences and 
arts underlying their work. 

3999. There aro certain employments in Ireland for 
which persons are required in considerable numbers, 
and for which a scientific training which might he of a 
University type is required. It has come before me 
very often when trying cases — witnesses have been exa- 
mined who have belonged to the classes of electrical 
engineers and mechanical engineers ?— Precisely. 

4000. And I have observed that in almost every in- 
stance, when they stated their qualifications, they ‘have 
been either English or Scotch. Would there not be 
employments of that kind available throughout Ireland 
in the large towns ?— Certainly. That, in part, is what 
I .have referred to, and I intended to make reference to 
that branch of the question more particularly under the 
head of the College of Science. 

. 400 . 1 - ^e 11 w e will postpone it until then. The next 
item m your Summary is “ Schemes of Agricultural In- 
struction.’’ Does that appear to you to come within tile 
scope _ of University Education ?— Yes, it does. We are 
at this moment endeavouring to utilise the College of 
Science to produce the type of teachers and instruc- 


4002. On what I may call the • , 

culture f-Yes, quite so. Without tlies^ asi; ' 
cannot attempt to develop any branch of ^ 
The need for these teachers m the verv fLl 
we aro driven to meet. J first rh.v 

c Tt 35* 

4006. Mr. Justice Madijex.— T hat is 
the general body of the taught, as the t f m. “ 
be concerned ?— Yes ; but the system of soiei-c ‘ 
ton begun, in fuel in ilw Primary Seho* 
tinned in the Secondary Schools right on tllna t 
various grades, would be intended to begin the trl- 
" men mho y,,, ,1,1 tok„ „„ the eareerTte‘lm“1 
who would take up those careers, such as mcvhaniJ 
and electrical engineers, to which you were j, "tTt 
referring ; it is through the Secondary Scho..l*L_ 

4007 1 quite understand that* the ptj 
those Secondary Schools might ultimately be deveto ! 
into mechanical engineers and electrical engineers - W 
with regard to schemes of agricultural instruction, ’wha. 
you contemplate ,a the training of inrtmetmt 
In the higher Colleges, yes ; but the Primary and Se- 
condary— or upper Primary— Schools would have to do 
tlu-ir work for these agricultural men also 

4008. Then, please give your evidence on this brand. - 

Schemes of Agricultural Instruction?”— I think the 

best thing I can do at this point is to put in far the 
Commission a memorandum oh “ Agricultural Education 
for Ireland,” by the Vice-President of the Department 
which goes very clearly and fully into our police with 
reference to agricultural education, and also inio the 
situation of Ireland with respect to tile needs of such 
education.* 

4009. I have read that memorandum, and it appears 
to me that the suggestion that touches our inquire 
is at the twentieth page: — ■ 

. “F«v the purpose there is available a still higher 
institution, which is now also under the control of 
tthe Department, viz., the Royal College of Science 
in Dublin, which is about to be thoroughly re- 
organised so as to take its place as the princiw. 
Technical .College fur Ireland in the educational pro- 
gramme of tlio Department." 

That is the portion of this memorandum which is more 
immediately connected with our inquiry, and perhaps 
you will deal with that suggestion when you come to the 
reorganisation of the ltoyal College of Science?— Yes. 

4010. Very well then; you will pass from this sub- 
division l>y putting in this document?— Yes. I will put 
in this document. Moreover, you will have Professor 
Campbell before you presently. 

4011. Then the next sub-division is the Royal Vete- 
rinary College for Ireland? — That body comes, to a 
certain extent, under the care of the Department It 
was established within the past year. It possesses a 
charter. The movement to establish it began before 
tlio Department was in existence, anil in the Act 
creating the Department a capital sum of £15,000. 
“which shall not, save with the concurrence of the 
Agricultural Board, liu exceeded,” was put aside to ho 
applied for the purpose of providing buildings, fittings, 
and appliances for the Veterinary College. The ap- 
plication of this money is subject to such conditions as 
the Department may require. 

4012. What branch of the Department has charge®! 
this institution — is it the Agricultural Board;— The 
supplying of further money than the £15.000, if re- 
quired, conies under the Agricultural Board, and that 
Board has already given them an additional sum or 
£5,000, as the Governors pointed out the fact that the 
sum o-f £15,000 would not be enough to provide suits!* 
buildings for them. Then, I may say, in connection 
with the education of our agricultural teachers and In® 
studying for the higher grades of agricultural infrac- 
tion, that the Veterinary College can he utilised by to 
Department ; the Professors there will be 0®®°* , 
the teaching of Zoology in connection with the dene* -j. 
animals to these pupils. The Department requested 
Governors, when first we came to deal with this quo 
tion, ito make certain modifications in their c ' !a 5^ r A.-^ 
a view to bringing the College into more sat isto\ ' 
relations with the veterinary profession and tlie a = 
tural interests of the country than it) appeareot 
been in at the time we came into existence, tn 
Governors have very willingly done, and the 
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- sbas been at work, and (has stalled with a very good mortality occurring for years amongst the calves in the Dubus. 

E0 - 0 f students. I believe they have now quite South of Ireland, and it was attributed to various — 

>tv students. causes. We found that nobody could give an Nov - 26, 1901. 

is (he Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, as intelligent account of its origin, and we re- T p Gil , p 

institution, outside the Department? It is not a solved to get over a specialist, and the specialist ' 1 

? n i. 0 f the Department? — No; it is an institu- we obtained, Professor Nocard, is admittedly the 

-fin outside the Department, but receiving its funds first man on the subject available. He is a 

I • h the Department — this sum of £15,000 — and Professor in the Veterinary College at Alfort, near 

r!«iving from the Department any further sums which Paris. This gentleman devotes himself very largely 

'j. Department may choose to give, and subject to any to scientific research in connection with veterinary prob- 

,-onditions required by the Department- lems. Ho was a pupil and colleague of Pasteur, and 

4014- But it is not governed by the Department? — he has discovered the origin of several diseases amongst 

Vo • but there is a body of Governors on which the cattle, and prescribed remedies which are now generally 

Department is represented. adopted by cattle breeders. So by the courtesy of the 

4015. You stated that it lias a separate Charter. French Government — as the Veterinary College at Al- 

It is a separate body, hut it is aided by the Depart- fort is under the French Department of Agriculture — 

Hient. and the Department is represented on its govern- we got him over to investigate this disease, and the 

iss body?— Yes. ... . methods and results of that investigation are a lesson 

4016. And therefore it is in close connection with the which I hope will be useful to this country in showing 

Department? — Yes. what may be done when we have a system for turning 

4017. Most Rev. Dr. Hfalv. — I suppose it has not out men of that kind. 

taki-n up the question of founding Scholarships or Bur- 4025. Well, Mr. Gill, so much for that point. You 
saries in that College? — I do not think so. are about to proceed to the re-organisation of the Royal 

4018. Dr. Stakkie. — What representation have you College of Science ?— Yes. 

f,n tlie Board of Governors ? — We have eight members 4206. That, probably, is the portion of your evidence 
,n tlie Board of Governors, and I believe we are pro- most intimately connected with our inquiry? — Yes, I 
posing to take over four. The National Education think so. You are probably aware that the College of 
Commissioners had four members on the Governing Science 

Body, in virtue of their former relations with agricul- 4027. Please do not assume knowledge, because your 
tnial education, and those, I believe, will pass to the evidence will be read by those who are not aware of it? 

Department ultimately. — Well, I did not care to take up too much of your 

4019. Mr. Justice Madden — Have you anything fur- time with these details. 

therto say as to the Veterinary College? — I think that 4028. Your evidence, as representing the Department, 
is enough on the Veterinary College, unless any further should be a complete statement of the former state of 

questions require to be answered. things, the changes introduced, and, so far as you can 

4020. I should like to ask you, as Secretary of the tell us, your programme. Do not hesitate to occupy our 

Drpattment, what is the present condition of education time? — The College of Science arose out of an institu- 

amongst the ordinary veterinary surgeons of Ireland : tion that was commenced as the Museum of Irish In- 

■i. you think it reaches a high standard ?— -I think it dustry. That was an institution which, in its turn, 

might, with great advantage to the profession and to arose out of the old provision made by the Irish Parlia- 

the country, be made much higher than it is, and one ment in connection with the Royal Dublin Society for 
of the results, I hope, of the establishment of the Vete- the encouragement of education and for other develop- 
rinary College, and the relations which we propose to ments. 

create between it and our College of Science, and, pos- 4029. That Royal Dublin Society was founded about 
siUr, also with the University, would be a considerable the middle of the eighteenth century? — It was; 

deration of the standard of education among the vete- and throughout that period the Irish Parliament made 

rinary surgeons. various grants to the Royal Dublin Society for the 

4021. Would you point that remark particularly to encouragement of agriculture and industries, and the 

rhe knowledge of veterinary surgeons with regard to arts and education connected therewith. I will not 

the diseases of cattle? There are clever veterinary sur- occupy you with a lot of details on the subject; but 

sworn, we all know, in connection with one particular this Museum of Irish Industry was one of the features 

species of animal ; but, do you not think the education of the work of the Royal Dublin Society in that con- 

i f ordinary veterinary surgeons with regard to the nection. The Royal Dublin Society used to provide a 

diseases of cattle, requires some improvement? — Well, certain amount of scientific lectures throughout the 

I certainly think there should be more specialisa- country, and to do other work of a more or less educa- 
tion in that direction than there has been. tional kind. It was at length found desirable, in the 

It was not so much that I was referring to, interests of further development in that direction, that 

however, as the scientific status of the education the Government should take up all the expense of this 

of the profession. Abroad, the standard of education type of scientific education in Ireland, and a Commis- 

anongst the veterinary profession is very much higher, sion was appointed to consider what should he done in 

and the veterinary profession lias produced very dis- that way. The result of the Commission was a report 

tiagnished scientific men. Of course the profession advising the establishment of a College of Applied 

ver here has produced some good men too, but the Science in Ireland — a College for Science as applied to 

general level is not so high. Agriculture and Mining and the industrial arts. The 

4022. I know that you have inquired a good deal Royal College of Science was established in its present 

into the foreign systems of education ; have you devoted premises in Stephen’s-green on that general basis. Pro- 

™r attention to this particular matter — are you able fessorships in Engineering, Applied Chemistry, Applied 

»say whether Veterinary Colleges have any connection Physics, and Natural Science were established, and a 

’■ ith Universities abroad ? — -There are close relations be- system of Scholarships formed in connection with the 

wen the higher Veterinary Colleges, such as that at College. The teaching at the College has been of a 

Alfort, near Paris, and the University system. They very high order indeed, and a large proportion of the 

are not University Colleges — they are under the Depart- men whom it has turned out have achieved consider- 

Hwits of Agriculture — but nearly all tlieir leading Pro- able distinction in the careers they went in for. 

lessors are men who have gone through a University, 4030. Could you give us the date of the establishment 
sna it is the ambition of the leading men amongst their of the College ? — The College was opened in 1867. 

£mr IOn to acquire University rank. 4031. Professor Lorrain Smith. — Under what autho- 

AOi). As a reader of" the newspapers, I saw an rity was it? — Under the Department of Science and 

®unt of some obscure disease which appeared in the Art of South Kensington. 

--TtV i l ant 4 an( i I noticed that you brought over 4032. Mr. Justice MADDEN.— And its fnnds were sup- 
think from France — a specialist, who appeared plied by moneys voted by Parliament ? — Yes, by moneys 

OTP. 0 ? 0 ? high class? — Yes; we brought voted by Parliament. This much ought to be said for 

v ' r Professor Nocard, of Alfort. That, by the the work of the College of Science, because it has not 

.• l ?> illustrates a branch of our work bear- achieved, in Ireland, that general favour which I think 

higher departments of education with it deserves. That is due to various causes. With some 

rqu We . are concerned. We hope to encourage, in the of them this Commission, in the broader aspects of its 

Y , ^ °* Science, and in such an institution as the reference is concerned; but the chief cause is that this 

College, a good deal of scientific research, was meant to be a Technical College, and a Technical 

this „ cSca t specially applied to practical problems in College can only thrive by being part of a system of 

“ •r J o?“ try ; technical instruction. There was no snch system of tech- 

• ouch as the outbreak of an obscure disease nical instruction in this country ; our Department hue 

1 m entione<l ? — Yes. That was a case of great been appointed to organise it. But the College has 
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n been a most efficient institution for the work candidates for a diploma what is the n 1*. 

PB, ' IW ' it has done. A considerable proportion of the men who students ? — In Chemistry, during the of 

jVoii. 26, 1301. use the College come from England and Scotland. I years, there were 307 — I have*” the „ T, o{ 

— have here a return for the last ten years, showing the — in Engineering, Drawing and nun r ets ha? 

T. P. Gill, Esq. number of associate-students — that is, students taking in Geology, 71; Botany, 107 • in ^6 1 

out the fuH course there.* logy, 85. Physics, 274; Mathematics 7/'. ^ ; z »- 

4033. You can put in that paper ; but you might tell 67 ; Mining and Mineralogy, 33 • in all 1 jia G- 

us now the number of students ?— -In that period of ten 4049. Some of those numbers ’i , 

years the number of the associate-students who took Yes. ’ " *’ 0T6t kp k 

diplomas was 56. Associate-students are those going 
through the entire three years’ course. 

4034. Those you call associate-students? — Yes. Of 
the number who took diplomas 28 were British — that is, 


4050. A number of students are doing more th 


course ?- Yes. ‘“ 6 “ ore «* 

4051. Therefore, there were not 1,145 stufatstj,, 

4052. How many students are -’ 1 


from England or Scotland; one was of a nationality told?— D^nhg^hl? pre^t^srasion^' there* ^ 

not named, and 27 were Irish. There were 27 Irish, dents on the books. Of these 29 are * 97 • s “- 
and 29 of other nationalities. students, and 38 am navinrr „„„ ? assoenfe. 

4035. Professor Lorrain Smith.— “ Associate-stu- 
dents ” means those who are contemplating taking the 
diploma ? — Yes ; going through the three years’ course. 


, and 38 are paying non-associate-sfJAT 
There are 11 Royal Exhibitioners and Scholars,^!* 
teachers in training. 1 ““ u *» 


4053. Most Rev Dr. Healy.—You say there a 


But the College is very largely utilised for its courses associated students ?-Yes ; they are krgelv Bcvlf r*' 
by students who are taking out the degree of the Royal yersity men, who are going in for MaffieL • 


University, or going through the College of Surgeons, 
and who go to the College of Science to get the course 
in Chemistry or in Physics. 

4306. Mr. Justice Madden. — This would be a con- 
venient time for you to explain to us the constitution 
of the College of Science. It gives a diploma. Will 

you explain to us the nature of the diploma, and the . „ llcao u. lllclelu , sutures irom 

course of study necessary to obtain it. I presume you the associated students ? — No ; but they can aftwid 
are the witness who can sive us that inform «t.ion ?_ lectures on any subject. 7 


eering ; and some of them are grinding for Civil SpS 
examinations. 

4054. Mr. Justice Madden.— Are they permits i, 

attend lecture without anything co^ondiS t 
Mrfnonljtionf-Ya, to attend lecture on the.iLa 
subjects they require to make up. ^ 

4055. Are these different lectures from those eiv™ t. 

e associated students 1 Mo. k.,+ <1 , “ , . 


4037. You represent here the College of Science? — 


4038. We should desire to know the course of study 
in the College of Science, and what it leads to? — Yes. 

4039. Again bearing in mind that this evidence will 
be read by those who have no knowledge of these mat- 
ters ?— Yes. I had better point out, at this stage, that 
the Department have begun to reorganise the College, 
and that preparatory to doing so the Vice-President ap- 


4056. On payment of a fee?— On payment of a f* 

4057. Professor Dickey— Do you know if many sta- 
dents going through Trinity College attend the lectwa 
a.t the College of Science? — I believe some do, became 
the Science equipment in Trinity is not very good, and 
some of their men going in for Physical Science come 
to tile College of Science. 

4058. Mr. Justice Madden — Is the existing equip- 
ment for the teaching of Science in the Royal College 
of Science satisfactory ?— It is much better than any- 


pointed a special Departmental Committee to go into thing else in Dublin ; but we^intend^ improve 'it 

SuToUhTcSmito,' 11 ^ J " > “ ** 8 "" al °“ dU ' I’SlSt 14 l ™ SinB UP ,0 ** “ 


4059. Equipment that would have been considered 
good enough twenty, or even ten, years ago is now not 
up to date ? — In many ways, that is quite true. 

4060. Professor Lorrain Smith. — What is the 
general scale of fees ? — For the Associate courses tie 
scale of fees is as follows (I quote from the Directory 
of the College) : — 

First year (for all faculties). — First term £9, 
Second term £9, total £18. 

Faculty of Engineering. Second, year.— First 
term £12, Second term £3, total £15. Third year. 
— First term £13, Second term £3, total £16. 

Faculty of Manufactures. Second year.— First 
term £12, Second term £8, total £20. Third year. 
— Total for both the First and Second terms £12. 

Faculty of Applied Physics. Second ycar.- 
First term £12, Second term £6, total £18. Third 
year. — First term £15, Second term £3, total £18. 

Faculty of Natural Science. Second year.— 
First term £13, Second term £8, total £21. Third 
year. — First term £9, Second term £7, total £16. 


4061. Mr. Justice Madden. — What is the fee for the 
courses of lectures in Chemistry? — For non-associate 


4040. .Perhaps you could tell us shortly the existing 
constitution of the College, the nature of the diploma, 
and the course of study. I do not mean in. detail. If 
you wish to put in documents which contain all those 

particulars ? — Yes. I can give you the Directory 

of the College, which contains them.t 

4041. I think that would be a convenient course. 

There is a recognised diploma granted by the College 
of Science?— Yes. 

4042. And in order to obtain that diploma a three 
years course of study is required? — Yes. 

4043. In what branches of learning?— In the first 
year, for all the subjects for which the diploma -s 
given there is a course of general Natural Science, 
and the diploma is given in connection with either the 
Faculty of Engineering, the Faculty of Manufactures, 
or the Faculty of Physics, or the Faculty of Natural 
science. Under the Faculty of Engineering, Applied 
Mechanics, Hydrodynamics, Engineering, and Drawing 
are among the subjects taught. Under the Faculty of 
Manufactures, Advanced Chemistry, and Analytical 
Chemistry applied to certain industries, are taught 
P^l ! le DF aCulty - 0f 4 ^ysics, there are Physics and 

the term Electrotechnology— that is courses ot lectures in Chem..„ 

there are 7nnlA™ p * 16 ^ a ° u h-y °* Natural Science students the fee payable for any course of lectures is 
received ?if geology The students £2. Then there is a scale of fek for practical work; 

beinp- “A vF n tjoV » * nitla .l fetters which describe it for instance, the fee for a special course of one month 
of {feienrp TrAlnAri' ~^ ssoclate of the Royal College in the chemical laboratory is £2 ; for a special course of 
dinW?i ■ T1 *“ e M **** take “A * fl ‘”» months, £5 ; for six month., £9 / for the mf* 

trici or m " 8 ‘•' u ‘ Ilfed to art as alec session, £12, There is someirfi.t a similar .sale <**• 

; if Uwr take out a for special practical courses in the Physic), to 
SSSnr dSSJj' ‘T’ b -7T e cl “”“ ta ■» manu- logical, and the other laboratories. The details ■» 

SS SXill £/ ” A* h 7 “* * diploma in given here on page 9 of the Directory. _ .. , 

Science “° lenoe , to become teachers of 4062. Professor Dickey. — Do they teach Theoretical 

4044 ’ Most Ro, t» XT _ Chemistry in the College— Pure Science as well as Ap 

of Agricultural h„ ave no course plied?— They do. In the first year it is all Pa* 

present College Twf® J he , College?— Not in the Science. The Applied Science is taught in the second 

4045 TW°;= „ a T T usec * t° he, but it was given up. and third years, especially in the third year, 

template;! bv !“ow?_But it is con- 4063. Mr. Justice Madden. -You have given ns to 

I think stimtoto , eparfcmei ?t to introduce that. That, existing number of associated students ; arc you m 

4046 /M?^ T^Jr^T tl0n - * - position to state whether, taking about three decern^ 

those who ora • ^^ DDE1 f — Associate-students are periods, they have been increasing or diminishing- 

4047 And fS?* 8 the diploma ?_Yes. will put in the returns for you.? 

in ten veareiwfi!!! whole of Ireland, you say that 4064. Very well ; so far for the existing orgaros*b« 
27 Irish and PQ of o+f 0ndy 5 ^ ""l 1 . 0 t°°h the diploma ? — of the Royal Uollege of Science. You were 

4048 As to the otSlt" . to say that, subsequent to its connection with the to- 
ot the instruction ; 1 ^^^jts who avail themselves partment, the question of its reorganisation 

“Station green by flu, p r „ ieBSO „, aot Smside.ed !-Ye. 

See page 270, | See page 246, t See page 270, 
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- 0 ,„. 0 ~A with, your statement as to that matter? 

Jf 65 ' t )^ 5th, 1900, the Vice-President of the De- 

-° Q AP t nrdered that a Departmental Committee be 
partment o dgr and report on the future position 
aPFf^. ns t he Royal College of Science m Ireland 
S ^ f ^ ence to technical instruction as relating to 
f 1 ** 1 and agriculture in that country, to report on 
^“Suiremente of the College as regards staff and 
t6e r rt Hf , n an d to make recommendations as to the 
SSt and nature of the new College buildings, and 
.TClowing are the names of those who were ap- 

"I Y p Gill, Secretary to the Department ; 

SiL't B Shaw, ’Assistant Inspector in respect of 
iffial Instruction; Mr. Spring Ri^, c.n Auditor 
Civil List, who watched the interests of 
" f Tv.iisurT ; Mr. J. G. Burton, o.n., Commi.- 
of %'Mnntion; Mr. W. B. Hnyington 
nf the large chemical manufacturing firm of 
SL name in Cork, and Sir James Musgrave, 
of the manufacturing fimi in Belfast, and Sir Wm. 
i bnev k.c b., of the Board of Education, South Ken- 

fmrion who acted as Chairman of the Committee. Tlie 

Committee drew up a report which contained many 
details that would not be of any interest as regards 
the subject that the Commissioners are considering, but 
it contained a number of recommendations, the sub- 
stance of which I will give you. Having considered the 
special deficiencies of the Irish educational system it 
smeared to the Committee that the abject of the Col- 
loee sbould be to give instruction in Applied Science of 
s character higher than that given in any ordinary 
Technical or Intermediate School, without, at the same 
time, entering into competition with existing University 
Colleges. Its main function, then, will be to supply 
a complete course of Science as applied to agriculture 
and the industrial arts for general students, to 
train teachers for Technical Schools and Secondary In- 
termediate Schools, in which Science would be taught, 
and, by means of summer courses, to give instruction ni 
Elementary Science under a scheme _ primarily 
designed for teachers. These are practically the 
principal objects which the CoUege will serve. 
With reference to the curriculum it was recommended 
that the Faculties should be in Applied and not in Pure 
Science, and that they should be the following, namely. 
Applied Chemistry, Agriculture, and Engineering. I 
may mention at this point that since the Committee 
considered these questions the Department itself has 
been considering the propriety of introducing, some 
special provision with reference to Commerce in the 
College of Science. The distributive silde of industry 
is as important as the productive, and has its own needs 
for technical instruction. The teaching of commercial 
subjects is done at some of our Technical' Schools, and 
a School of Commerce is being organised under our 
system at Rathmines. In its quite highest grade, 
Commerce is a most suitable University subject more 
suitable than other technical subjects— as an annexe of 
Political Economy : another subject, the teaching of 
which in Ireland the Department regards as a 
prime necessity. But returning to our College of Science 
report— the need for a Faculty, in Mining was not 
apparent, and it was not recommended that one should 
be established, more especially as provision is now made 
at the Royal School of Mines, London, for those who 
wish for instruction in that subject. Mathematics will 
be taught in connection with the faculties I have 
just mentioned. The question of Forestry is one 
of considerable difficulty, but it is felt that when it 
becomes necessary to include this branch of study in the 
College, provision should be made for it in connection 
with the Faculty of Agriculture. The establishment of 
a Faculty of Architecture in the 'College of .Science is 
not felt to be desirable. The teaching of this subject, 
it is considered, should be left primarily to the Metro- 
politan School of Art so far as the artistic side of the 
profession i8 concerned, but tbe technical qualifications 
so far as they can be obtained otherwise than in the 
actual exercise of the profession would he provided by 
a course in the Faculty of Engineering. The Faculty . of 
Engineering will be primarily designed for the train- 
ing of electrical and mechanical engineers. . This wul 
? ecf ^arily include the preliminary training in the pro- 
fession of civil engineer. The Department’s farm and 
their Botanic Gardens at Gl'asnevin will be used in 
connection with instruction in Agriculture, and the 
Museum and the National Library, which are also under 
“ e Department, in connection with all the faculties. 
«e staff -which the Committee considered ne- 
wsssry for this arrangement is as follows : Seven 

Professors, that is, Professors of Chemistry, Phy- 


sics, Agriculture, Mechanics, Geology, Botany, and 
Bacteriology, -and in Zoology ; six lecturers or assistant M 
Professors in Mathematics, Chemistry (two, one being in 
Chemistry as directly applied to Agriculture), Mechanics, 
Electrical Technology, and 'Botany ; and ten assistants 
in Drawing, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Electri- 
cal Technology, Botany, Agriculture, and Biology, and 
also two assistants for Manual Instruction. 

4066. How does this compare with the existing staff ? 

— It is larger, since it includes subjects like Agriculture, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Zoology applied to Agricul- 
ture, and Botany applied to Agriculture. 

4067. Are the existing Professors persons engaged in 
other occupations, or is this their sole employment ? — 
The principal existing Professors give their whole time 
to the College. 

4068. And do you propose that your seven Professors 
should give their whole time to the College ? — Certainly. 

4069. Professor Dicket. — 'And the assistant Profes- 
sors? — And the assistant Professors. 

4070. Mr. Justice Madden". — They should he the staff 
of the College employed exclusively in the work of that 
College ?— Yes, that is tlie idea. The Committee recom- 
mended that the Matriculation Examination of a Univer- 
sity and the test to be applied for scholarship in the 
College should be accepted asi indicating a student’s 
fitness to enter the ‘College, and they also recommended 
that for general students there should be an entrance 
examination, which would include knowledge of one 
language other than English, either a living language or 
Latin or Greek. Practically all the recommendations I 
have outlined are being carried out by the Department. 
Some of them are now in force. 

4071. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — W as the Matriculation 
proposed that of any University? — Any recognised Uni- 
versity. 

4072. Mr. Justice Madden". — Is there anything more 

in the scheme of reorganisation? — The Committee re- 
ported on one point which bears very closely on the 
question before the Commission. It had been suggested 
that the College had been suffering by not being able to 
grant degrees at the end of the course, but they ex- 
pressed the hope that the Royal University would he 
disposed to recognise the instruction given in the College, 
in some such way as the London University does that 
given in the Royal College of Science, London. I need 
not say this report was drawn up before this Commission 
was appointed. The only other branch of the subject 
that it is desirable to refer to is that we propose certain 
extensions in the scheme of Scholarships. That does not 
involve any vital difference ; it is merely an extension 
of what has existed — — . 

4073. It is an important branch of your evidence, 
and it would be interesting to know what provision is 
proposed to be made by Exhibitions or 'Bursaries for 
the purpose of bringing forward into the College stu- 
dents in that particular branch of learning from the 
Intermediate Schools?— I will read you the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

4074. Are there at present any Bursaries or Exhibi- 
tions?— There are a certain number of Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. 

4075. To be won by open competition?— Yes. 

4076. Kindly give us the recommendations? — This is 
the recommendation of the Committee, but I should like 
to preface it by saying that it is subject to 
revision. There are some points which it may be 
desirable to change, and it is more or less ten- 
tative at present, but I think I may communicate it to 
the Commission as the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. It was recommended that there should be a 
provision made for Scholarships for thirty teachers in 
training — ten for each year, the course bemg three 
years, the instruction to he free, with _ maintenance 
allowance at £1 1«- a week, which, in the third 
rear, should the Department see special Teason for 
doing so, may be increased to 30s. a week. Then there 
are proposed thirty Scholarships, of not more than £50 
per annum in addition to free instruction (that would 
be ten for each of the three years). Of each such Scholar- 


sh^r«piain that the College of Science is supported 
entirely from the Parliamentary vote up to the present. 
Then rt was proposed that a sum of £500 per annum 
he appropriated irom the funds of the Department as 
r sort of endowment for the purpose of ‘leaving 
Scholarships for persons educated in the College. These 
Scholarships, it was thought, , would be ofjmwt -use 
in opening careers for promising students, particularly 
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Dublin. those attending the agricultural classes, and it might he 
A r ow. 26 1901. styled an apprenticeship Scholarship. Further similar 

L " provision to be made for travelling Scholarships. The 

T. P. 6111, Esq. maintenance allowance of £1 Is. a week will be 
allowed for attendance ‘at the summer course for teachers 
who are engaged in teaching, which is aided from 
grants of public money. 

4077. Professor Lobbain Smith. — To any who like to 
come to the summer course 1 — To any who like to come 
to the course, and who can be accommodated, and are 
teaching our Programme of Science and Art. 

4078. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — In any school! — In any 
school working the programme. 

4079. Dr. Stakkie. — 'That would exclude the Primary 
teachers! — Primary teachers are less meant. This is 
intended to he suggested as the regular scheme of 


that provision is being made for new hniu; . 
College of Science. 6W buildln $ forfc 

anas t . . 


now entitled to come to the short courses, hut the 
Secondary teachers naturally get the preference, because 
it is for them it is wanted. 

4080. Mr. Justice Madden - . — That “ leaving ” Scholar- 
ship appears to be a new element! — ‘Yes. 

4081. Why was it introduced ! — The purpose of it was 
this : Say a student in Mechanical Engineering, who had 
finished his three years’ course with distinction — before 
he could obtain employment of a remunerative character he 
should necessarily pass a certain time in an actual manu- 
factory or works, and it is often very difficult to get into 
these except by paying an apprentice fee. A “ leaving ” 
Scholarship would enable him to go in as an apprentice, 
and spend, say, a year, in the works, and thus become a 
better-trained man. Or it would enable him to travel 
and study works and industrial conditions in other 
countries. Moreover, it would aid research work. 

4082. It is not merely a prize, but a means towards 
completing Ills education ! — 'Yes ; that underlies the 
whole idea. There is no mere prize contemplated in 


4083. Professor Lobbain Smith. — Have you any idea 
of the size of the grant to each person — of the amount 
of these “leaving” Scholarships !— That is a point 
that we have not come to a conclusion about. It is a 
matter that will be largely determined by circumstances, 
tlie purpose being to enable a man to obtain certain 
things — the idea of the Department will be to help 
him so far as may bo consistently done to get that 
thing. 

4084. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'Have you anything fur- 
ther to say with regard to your reorganisation scheme 1 
— I think that embodies the main educational elements 


4086. Most Ect. Dr Hum.-I *1*4, 
what you are doing m that way?— 1 iw tufa B» 
before the Department came into existence Jeats .*& 
was appointed to consider a site for the 
premises for the Royal College of Science b^,l^ 
existing premises were not at all sufficient a ** 
of the College. That committee reporteTbti T J 
quiring certain houses in Merrion-street nJ‘ k ' 
the houses at present occupied by the 
its offices, and these and the ground 
intended to be the site of the new College 4 hw * 5 
that that committee was appointed, a sum ^ 
was ear-marked by the Education Department 0 f£ 


day for the purpose of this building, and tW 
it is hoped will be available for these new taiS’ 
It is intended to eauni and hnilr) f-Vm rvn 


It is intended to equip and build th*afiHS 
style that it will be what they call abroad^ p£* 
mque. In every sense it will be a hicher T*.wT : 
College of the best type. ° * Trtluuci! 

4086. That scheme for the reorganisation of tk. 
Royal College of Science was drawn' VK, & * 
pomtment of this Commission, and therefore it *L 
framed in view of the continuance of the present Uni 
versity system!— It was not framed in view of Z 
University system. It was framed with & view 
rendering more efficient for its special purpose » 
institution— a Technical College— which must exist, a 
any case, as a part of a system of technical instructioi 
Such a College is an essential part of such a system, ini 
should exist independently of a University sys'tem, who- 
ever relations may be established between the two. lt 8 
recommendation, however, about facilitating students •{ 
the Technical College in getting a University dep* 
was put in on the assumption of the Royal Universitr 
continuing as at present constituted. 

4087. Are you in a position to bring before us cr 
views in reference to future relations between the Col- 
lege of Science and the future University system. Of 
course they would be merely hypothetical. One sugges- 
tion lies at the root of every scheme, namely, the insti- 
tution, in Dublin, of a teaching body, whether College 
or University, but for the purpose of teaching— it atj 
not be important to emphasise the distinction-for tk 
purpose of its relation as a teaching body to the College 
of Science, are you prepared to offer us any remarks 


on that subject? — Yes. 

4088. That is a very important branch of the is 


of the reorganisation scheme. I omitted to say this: 


quiry ?- — It is one of the cruxes. 


At this stage the Commissioners adjourned, and on resuming, 

4089. Mr. Justice Madden. — Mr. Gill, you had stated, degrees, if our students in the College of Science found 

before we adjourned, that your suggestions as to Univer- any great difficulty in getting a degree there as » 
sity degrees for students of the Royal College of Science result of the same course of instruction we might sa 
were drawn up in view of the then existing University have so large a body of students, and the College migkt 
institutions, more especially in view of the Royal not serve the purpose in Ireland which we hope it will 
University 1 — Yes. Therefore, from the point of view of the students is 

4090. Without forecasting the result of our inquiry, the College of Science, on the mere practical and can- 

but assuming that it would eventuate in the estab- mercial ground, it is important that they should te 
lisliment of a new teaching body — whether a Uni- able to get a University degree if they desire. On Otis 
versity College associated with another University, or grounds we should he very anxious that the studem 
a University complete in itself is immaterial for the of the College of Science should have a conn«fe 
purposes of my question — if such a teaching College with the University. On educational grounds I turns 
were established in Dublin, do you think it would be it is of great importance that we should have a im- 
possible to establish relations between it and a reformed nection with the University. I use that expression W 
and re-organised College of Science? — I sincerely hope make clear a distinction which I consider very u a P cr ' 
so. tant— that is, a distinction between the educations 

4091. On what lines might those relations be man receives in a University, and the power of 

•established? — You will see from the suggestion I a University degree after his name. Looking**® 

have cited from the report of our committee that the matter from the point of view of University educaOM 
committee hoped that some such relations might be es- — I won’t say a University, because in the suggesti 

tablished between the College of 'Science and the Royal which I venture to put before the Commission 1 

University as exist between the Royal College of Science, think that any University which may exist m 

London, and the London University ; from that you' will whether it be a new University that you are goutf 

at least see there is a strong desire on the part of those create, or the existing Royal University, or n™. 
of us who are concerned for the Royal College of Science College — that the relations might be possible wiui ^ 

to have some such. connection. That desire arises from of these — but looking at it from the point of vi ^ 

several considerations. I take the most sordid, but University education which I consider, and I tnias ^ 

the most practical, first. It is a matter of great im- my colleagues of the Department consi der, to ^ 
portance to a student going in for a technical course the very highest importance for this country, an ^ 

in such a College as the College of Science to he able to for the work which the Department has to ^ 

obtain a University degree. It has a commercial value, at the subject front that point of view, I would 

for, as between two candidates going up for a particular like that the mere passing through the " t> 7® use f g I 
post, the man who is able to write himself as a Univer- of Science which now enables a man to get a varv^ 
sity graduate has the advantage in a great many pro- distinction, that of the Associateship of - ^niieSf 
fessions ; and as the Scotch Universities and some of should in itself enable him also to obtain a ^ 

the English Universities do enable students going in degree. That, I believe, is possible in som ^ 

for these technical courses with great facility to obtain Scotch Universities. It is possible for a m 
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. V nr Glasgow University, I understand, the 
after he matriculates, to specialise and pro- 
°T?nto a Technical College elsewhere, and spend 
fi years entirely taking out a technical course, 
i thm come up for a University degree, and get his 
“1 “decree in one of these Universities without ever 
fra moment, since entering the University until he 
'««1 this examination, having had the faintest tincture 
University culture. I think that a degree given in 
Li dreumitanoa u » University .degree , ii i , m» 
K n . di.tmction. because it implies that the man 
la Minetliice more Ilian the Technical College could 
him and I don’t think that is right from ary 
mint of view. I think that the man himself suffers 
tv not having been obliged, if he desires to obtain a 
University degree, to obtain the advantage of Univer- 
sity culture ; and I think in another aspect it i« » 


. and more or less i 


false 

injustice, both to the 


University and to the College which has trained him, 
and whose own diploma ought to be a sufficient dis- 
tinction for the work that lie lias done in it. There- 
fore in any relationship between the College of Science 
and' any University in Ireland, I should like that the 
student who wishes to have both the training of the 
College of Science in the particular technical course 
rhich he goes in for, and the University degree should 
also get the influence of the University effectively 
bought to bear on him ; in other words, I think that 
this sort of relationship might be established on a stu- 
dent's matriculating in the University 

4092. You assume the University, or College to be a 

teaching body?— Yes. , _ 

4093. Under the existing system, so long as the Royal 
Univereity remains a purely examining body the rela- 
tions are simplicity itself. Any student of the College 
of Science who chooses to present himself for examina- 
tion can do so ? — Yes. 

4094. We are now discussing the question on the 
assumption that a new body — a teaching body— is in 
existence, and that the student in the College of Science 
matriculates in a teaching University ?— Quite so. 
That is the distinction which I make. It is easy for 
us to recommend a connection of that kind in the case 
of a mere examining body, hut it is a different question 
in the case of a genuine University. 

4055. We hove got so far as assuming that the stu- 
dent is to matriculate? — Yes ; and this man wants to 
go through the College of Science, say, for an agricul- 
tural diploma, and wishes, at the same time, to get a 
degree in a University. If he does not want a University 
degree, he goes into the College of Science direct, and 
comes out with its diploma ; but if he wants a Univer- 
sity degree at the same time the process he should fol- 
low, in my judgment, should be this : Matriculate in the 

University— and it might be hoped that Trinity would fall 
in with this system. Then I think he ought to have a 
year at least at Arts. He should go as far as the 
First Arts in the University before beginning to 
specialise in Science, and then his next year ought to 
& a year of General Science. 

4096. Do. you mean the next year in his University 
course, or in his College of Science course ? — I mean, if 
he is going for a University degree his next year should 
be Science in a University — Pure Science. 

4097. Professor Lorraxn Smith. — 'You are not teach- 
ing Pure Science ? — 'For the first year there must be a 
course in general Science. 

4098- Mr. Justice Madden. — Do you propose, in a 
reformed CoEege of Science, not to teach it — I am 
developing your scheme as I understand it. For 
The Pure Science course that you now have in the Col- 
*ge of Science you take a year in a University at Pure 
Science?— For those who mean to get the University 
but. the CoEege of Science must, at the same 
“ine, have its first year for students who enter there 
without going to a University— must have a first year 
in Science for its students. 

4099. X ma y have misunderstood your suggestion ; 
®t I understood that the faculties in the reorganised 
U>- lege would be in Applied, and not in Pure Science?— 
fhe faculties and the diploma given would be; 
in order to prepare a student to graduate in these 
acuities he must have one year in General Science, .un- 
“* . he has made very considerable progress before 
fining into the CoEege. That would be the first year, 
ut the second and third years in the CoEege would be 
Pren to distinctly Applied Science and specialised 
i 0 r f -b® the University the student’s first year would 
Arts, and his second year would cover practically 
same course as would he given in the first year to a 
^ m the CoEege of Science. There would be that much 


overlapping in the two courses. In the third year for the 
man going through tile University who wishes to take y c 
out a CoEege of Science diploma it should be allow- 
able to him to go into the CoEege of Science for its T. 
second and third years’ work, that is, for the specialised 
and AppHed Science. Then lie would come up at the end 
of that time, which would he his fourth year — two 
years in the CoEege of Science and two years in the 
University — he would come up then for his examination 
for his University degree, and he would also have the 
diploma of the College of Science for the particular 
faculty in which he studied. 

4100. Do you think a course of training in the Col- 
lege of Science might be substituted for one of the 
ordinary branches of education? — Yes, for a profes- 
sional man. 

4101. Professional students in the University of Dub- 
lin are able to drop out one of the ordinary subjects 
of University Education in their concluding years. 
You would suggest something of that kind ? — Exactly ; 
and that would secure that the man could be a resident 
of tiie University the whole time. 

4102. And you would secure that he had some Uni- 
versity culture, and had, as well, his professional or 
technical course? — Yes. 

4103. Perhaps it wiE be worthy of consideration 
whether the year of Pure Science teaching might 
not be taken in the University? — I think it might, for 
University students. 

4104. That would work in with your scheme very 
weE ? — Yes ; and, in fact, it would be preferably so for 
the man who wants a University degree : the more he 
is in a University the better. 

4105. And it would leave the College of Science moro 
free for what seems to be its peculiar task — Applied. 
Science? — Yes ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
CoEege of Science would he obliged to make provision 
for a first year of General Science for men who may 
not want to go through a University, and, there- 
fore, there must be, in any case, a year of Pure or 
General Science there. 

4106. But in the University you would expect to find 
Pure Mathematicians of a higher stamp than are re- 
quired in the CoEege of Science ? — As to the Professors 
of that kind the highest available are, and wiE be, in 
the CoEege of Science. 

4107. Professor Lorkain Smith. — 'W hy should you 
duplicate a course in Pure Science ? — Because there may 
be some men who don’t want to go through a Univer- 
sity. 

4108. You say men of the highest standing and at- 
tainments teach in the CoEege of Science? — Yes. 

4109. Therefore, they are on the same level — academi- 
cally — of distinction. Why duplicate it? — How do 
you mean ? 

4110. Why have a course for a College of Science 
student in Pure Science, and another course for a 
University student in Pure Science? — From the point 
of view of the CoEege of Science we have to consider 
that institution as a whole, and as a self-sufficing in- 
stitution. It is the crown of our system of technical 
instruction. 

4111. Mr. Justice Madden. — You may have, and 
wiE have, no doubt, students who don’t aspire to a 
University degree? — Yes. 

4112. Dr. Starkie. — W hy not aEow those who do 
aspire to a University degree to take their first year 
of Science in the College of Science instead ? — There is 
no objection to that from the College of Science point 
of view at aE. 

4113. Would you have any objection from the Uni- 
versity point of view? — I would not have a positive 
objection ; but from the point of view of a man who 
wishes to have the advantage of a University course it 
would be, on the whole, better for him to spend a 
longer time in a University — the longer the time he 
spends there the better. A teaching University to be 
complete, must have its Science equipment in any case. 

It must have means of teaching Science and of pursuing 
scientific research to the utmost extent, and I see no 
reason why the University student, who wishes to get 
the professional or technical course of the CoEege of 
Science, should not Ido his year of Pure Science at the 
University. 

4114. You contemplate such a man in the second 
year taking up other subjects than Pure Science? — 
No, I do not. 

4115. In what would consist the University training 
in his case? — In that he would be resident in a 
University, and would be going through his University 
course of a. year longer. 

C 2 
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Dorn in. 4116. The result is, he would only go to a class in 
— , oni Pure Science in a University, and for his third and 

' ov ' ’ fourth years he would go to the College of Science ? — 

T. P. Gill, Esq. Yes. You realise that the College of Science is meant 
to be a distinct professional' or Technical College. It 
is rather misnamed at present — teaching only enough 
Pure Science for the needs of students following its 
Technical or Applied Science courses. It is not its 
business to do the Science work of a University. 

4117. Do you nob contemplate the student you refer 
to going through the Arts course ? — I think, if he passes 
his Matriculation examination, and goes through his 
First Arts course that that would be enough for a 
Science or Technical man. 

4118. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — T hat is what the doc- 
tors do at present. Did you read over the evidence in 
the published Blue Book? — Yes. 

4119. You must have gathered from that that pro- 
posals have been submitted to the Commissioners here 
to have a teaching University with a number of Col- 
leges ; that is to say, University Colleges affiliated 
practically on the same lines as certain Colleges in 
London now are affiliated to the London University? — 
Yes. 

4120. 'And the affiliation consists merely in this, as 
I understand it: that the University should recognise 
the teaching staff in that College as University Pro- 
fessors. The Department would have a certain power 
of superintending the courses, and also superintending 
the examinations, and then these men would come up 
in their department, pass their examinations and take 
their degree, which would be a degree in Arts, 
although on the Science side. What I want to get your 
opinion on is this. Suppose that the new University 
we will call it, whatever its name, in Dublin, were to 
recognise the College of Science as a teaching College, 
or University College affiliated to the University in 
that sense, that is to say, would recognise its staff as 
the University staff, would superintend the examina- 
tions, and superintend the courses, and then when the 
student in the ordinary way had gone through his 
course after Matriculation should come up for his 
degree and take it in Science — if you do that you 
see it is not necessary to make this distinction be- 
tween the University teaching and the scientific 
teaching, because, really, the teaching of the Univer- 
sity is the teaching that is given in the College of 
Science. What do you think of that proposal ? — I 
think, in the first place, that the analogy between the 
College of Science and the other Colleges that would be 
affiliated is not complete, because this is a College 
purely of Science, while the other Colleges are Colleges 
which have Arts and other courses. 

41 21. But there are courses in the University of 
London which have only one faculty? — I would sooner 
not go into the constitution of the University of Lon- 
don, because I think in many ways it is misleading. 
It is misleading here. Your point, my lord, seems to 
be this : that this College of Science might be regarded 
as practically a College of the University. 

4122. A University College in every sense ; ■ that 
is my view ; that it could be made a University College 
in every sense, and its courses would be courses of the 
University, subject to the approval of the University, 
and its degrees would be degrees of the University, and 
it would have a great deal of autonomy under the 
direction of the governing body of the University? — In 
the constitution of the College I would prefer, and I 
think it would be a much more efficient plan for its 
own work, that it should remain as it now is, an 
entirely autonomous body. From the point of view 
of the University I think that would be the best thing, 
too. The only object that it is intended to have in 
view is the training in technical subjects of men who 
are about adopting technical careers. I don’t say that 
is a lower grade of institution than a University, but 
it is a more specialised, and a narrower branch of 
education. Moreover, it is a branch directly arising 
out of our general system of technical instruction in 
the country. Now I think that such a College, having 
a clear and definite and distinct purpose of its own, 

the training of men in that specialised way' 
ynll do its work best by being an entirely autonomous 
institution, and the analogy I would select for it would 
be that of. the higher Technical Schools of the kind 
found on the Continent, such as the Hochtechnische- 
schule, at Charlottenburg, in Germany, or the Polv- 
technics of Zurich, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and similar 
institutions. And I think that if the University in- 
corporated into its system such a College in the way 
your lordship suggests, it would take away somewhat 


from the broad conception of its position ,vl 
think, should be the one most kept to view b 1 
versity, and I would rather draw this distinct:!- .' 
man who had only a College of Science diploma vK'f 
he was a most completely equipped profusion.] ““ 
from the technical point of view, 
man from the point of view of general 
wouid be if he went through .%,iv,^ ‘ - 
Your plan wotod involve giving a University dmlt, 
a man who had the first, without the second qufhw 
tion, giving the cachet of a University to a 
who lacked the qualification. J 01511 

4123. He would have both, to my view?~Som 9 r„; 
versities have taken faculties of this kind entirely int 
their bosoms. Louvain has now one or two facnlH« 
of the type, Liege has Mining Engineering, and som, 
German Universities have an Agricultural department- 
but Continental Universities differ from our conception 
of Universities in some important points 

4124. Perhaps they are right?— But I was goine to 
say that comparisons between the two types are unfair 
A man does not go to a Continental University until hi 
has had a very considerable degree of training in Art, 
A man does not go to a University to France— and this 
is practically the rule all over the Continent-until he 
has got what is called his baccalaureat, a sort of * 
B.A. degree, not quite so advanced as B.A., but perhaps 
as advanced as the Little-go, and therefore lie can 
begin to specialise for his University work sooner than 
a man who comes into our Universities. 

4125. Your proposals, if adopted, would leave the 
students of the College of Science who wished to grad- 
uate, under a very great disadvantage, from which mj 
proposals would free them, for if your proposals were 
adopted, and if the College of Science was not a Uni- 
versity College, it would be extremely difficult for these 
men to take what is called an intern degree in the 
University, because the University would not recog- 
nise attendance on the lectures of these Professors as 
attendance on. University lectures unless my system 
were adopted ; whereas, if my system were adopted 
the attendance on the lectures to the College of Science 
would count as attendance on University lectures for 
the purpose of getting an intern degree. Or, to put 
it briefly, the students in the College of Science, 
under your system, could practically take an extern 
degree, whereas, if my proposals were adopted they 
could take it as an intern degree, which would make a 
great difference?— I don’t think that is quite so, my 
lord. I think it is really a question what the Univer- 
sity would recognise. If the University will agree to 
recognise these young men who matriculate in 
the University, and go through a year, and, 
perhaps, a second year, in the University course— if 
for such men it will recognise two years’ instruction 
in the College of Science in a particular professional 
course, and count these two years to the men’s credit, 
and enable them to come up at the end of that for 
examination by the University itself for a Science de- 
gree, I think that would be a good thing for the Uni- 
versity and a good thing for the College of Science. 
Both institutions would remain perfectly autonomous, 
as they should be, but with a sort of reciprocity treaty 
about these matters. 

4126. The University would not do that, except it did 
what I propose — recognise the Professors as University 
Professors ? — Do you mean recognise them as Univer- 
sity Professors? 

4127. Recognise them as University Professors in 
the' College recognised by the University— as an affili; 
ated College ; and where the teachers were of sufficient 
eminence to be recognised as University Professors ?~ 
What I suggest, in effect, is that the College would be 
recognised as an affiliated but autonomous College. 

4128. I am afraid that could not be done imless you 
adopt the conditions I indicated in the beginning?— 
That is that the College should be under the control of 
the University? 

4129. I don’t say that exactly ; but that the Univer- 
sity should recognise its teaching staff as an adequate 
teaching staff : that they should have a certain control 
in shaping the courses and directing at the lamina- 
tion through their representatives. These would w 
the main conditions. As for the governing body 
might keep the. control of that to yourselves ; but 
you would he expected to have representatives of tne 
University on the governing body to order to co-or- 
dinate the two ?— The examinations for the Umve^y 
degree would, of course, be by the University 

As regards the diploma of the College, I do not tni 
it would be either good for the College or good for «"■ 
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. +w the latter should undertake to prescribe 
^TnSations of the College or control its Professors. 

*nf 'the dangers to Technical Colleges from Univer- 
SfStoence » that of becoming less practical ; and 
fJre is a corresponding danger to the University m 
Jjjfopposite direction from too close a connection with 

t4 ^mcal teac^^^ Mai)I)EN _ — The distinction between 
w iir Healv suggests and what the witness suggests 
££ p .S? to b« this : tl,s m*8»i.sd Collsg. of 
See, according to your schemo, would have faenh 

in Applied Science, and you think a University 
^should not be given to students unless they have 
Sing more — teaching beyond that?— Yes. 

413L And, at all events, one year’s training in Arts ? 

~4132 Well I think we have both schemes clearly 
..a fully laid before us?— It is a matter of co-ordina- 
tion It resolves itself into that. . 

4133 Most Rev. Dr. Healv.— What I propose is to 
-comise the College of Science as a University College 
•u that department which it undertakes to teach, and 

n °4LM S Mrl^Justice Madden. — If that be so it really 
revives itself into what may be described as a matter 
of co-ordination. . . 

Most Rev. Dr. Healv.— I t is a very important ques- 

4135. Mr. Justice Madden. — No doubt. Before ws 
finish your examination there is another branch I wish 
to ask you a few questions about. The last head of 
your evidence is, “Provision for the training of 
teachers.” That is a very important, branch of our 
inquiry; and in relation to Technical Education, 
you will agree with me that the existing provision of 
teachers is very inadequate? — For technical instruction 
there has been no provision up to this. It is non- 
existent, except in so far as the College of Science is 
training men in Science who are capable of becomin| 
Science teachers, and as the Universities have trained 
men in Science. 

4136. The Department — certainly the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education — realise there is very great difficulty 
at present in starting, in Ireland, a system of technical 
instruction, from the difficulty of obtaining competent 
instructors? — Quite so. 

4137. Have you any observations to offer with regard 
to the remedy — I may take it that is an admitted evil 1 
—Yes; the absence of men qualified to act as Science 
teachers is one of our greatest difficulties. 

4138. What views do you submit to us on that 
subject-?— On that point I would like to correct 
an impression which appears to have been made upon 
his lordship the Bishop of Limerick, as to our pro- 
vision for .training teachers of Agriculture, and for 
Science teachers. In reference to Science teachers, liis 
lordship, in his evidence, rather laughed at the idea 
that you could take a man and in six weeks make 
a Science teacher of him. 

4139. Dr. Starkie. — I think he said three weeks? — 
Well, I think the main point is this : that if the facts 
were exactly as Dr. O’Dwyer seemed to think, he would 
be quite right, and we are quite at one with him, even 
though it is only a provisional arrangement under 
the exceptional circumstances ; but the provisional 
arrangement is better than he seems to imagine. Our 
idea is to take men who are teachers now of Mathe- 
matics or other Science subjects — that is to say, men 
who have had a considerable amount of training and 
experience in subjects relating to Science. They don't 
come in perfect ignorance of the subject, and our idea 
ie to take these and prepare them in special courses 
for giving instruction in the rather elementary course 
of Science teaching which is involved in the first and 
aecond years of our programme, and which is a teach- 
ing more of method than of matter. What we have done 
m this : we have brought, from nearly all the schools 
in Ireland taking up this programme, teachers of this 
hind, and we have given them a special course of train- 
ing at the College of Science, and at other centres in 
the country — at Queen’s College, Belfast, and at Cork — 

^ em to teach this programme. 

4140. Mr. Justice Madden. — It is quite natural that 
Jon should make that explanation ; but it does not affect 
tte permanent and future arrangements regarding edu- 
cation in Ireland. I presume the sum and substance of 
tne matter is that, finding no provision whatever made 
!? teaching even the most elementary Physical or 
Natural Science, you have done the best you could 
nnoer very difficult circumstances, and you regard it 

merely a temporary expedient? — Yes. 


4141. With regard to the future, what have you to 
suggest? — Might I add with regard to the future of y 0 
these teachers that they are preparing themselves as 
they go along now. They have been taught sufficient T. 
for this first year’s programme, and they will be given 
another course before they come to teach the second 
year’s programme, and another before the third, 
and so on, and, in the meantime, they are doing 
their work under the supervision of our Inspectors, and 
are being helped to prepare themselves much more fully 
than such a course would imply. At the same time, 
for the future generally, we are giving in the College 
of Science a number of Scholarships for teachers who 
intend to place themselves in training to become Science 
teachers— Scholarships that will enable men to get three 
years’ instruction in the College of Science free, and 
have a maintenance allowance to enable them to live in 
the city at the same time. That is a provision which 
will be a permanent one in the College of Science for 
the training of such teachers. We have a number of 
these teachers in training at the College now. So far as 
a University is concerned, I should say that University 
influence is more particularly desirable in the case of 
teachers than in the case of any other body of men. I 
should hope that this connection between the College of 
Science may in the case of teachers be undoubtedly estab- 
lished, and, furthermore, I should think such teachers in 
the University itself might have the opportunity of get- 
ting some education in what is usually expressed by the 
term, “ pedagogy.” I don't consider it sufficient train- 
ing for men who intend to be teachers to come up to a 
Technical College and get trained in. Science there, and 
then go straight back to the school and teach, because 
they have not really had as teachers a true technical 
training. 

4142. The question of the training of teachers as 
such has only of late years attracted much attention. 

Do you propose to have a department within the College 
of Science for the purpose erf training scientific teachers 
as teachers? — That has not been proposed as yet for the 
College of Science. I should hope that that branch 
of the training of teachers might be carried out in the 
University — that is to say, attached to some of the 
faculties of the University, say the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy, that there might be a Chair of “ Pedagogy,” and 
that all teachers, whether Science teachers or teachers 
in other subjects, should get that training. The Uni- 
versity would be the proper place for that. 

4143. That I quite understand— that the University, 
and not the College of Science, should train the 
teacher. Have you any further observations to make 
on this matter? — We have likewise now at the Col- 
lege a number of Agricultural teachers in training. 
That is, men intended to be itinerant instructors, 
teachers in Agricultural Schools, and so forth, who are 
going through the full three years’ course. On this 
point, also, I should like to correct a wrong impression 
of the Bishop of Limerick's. He implied we took a num- 
ber of young farmers, and gave them one year in the Col- 
lege of Science, and then sent them through the country 
as itinerant instructors. He would be quite right to ridi- 
cule us if we proposed to do that. We propose to train 
agricultural instructors in a very thorough manner, and 
give them the full course of the College of Science, and 
to use the establishment at Glasnevin in connection with 
that instruction. It is possible what Dr. O'Dwyer had 
in his head was a special course we proposed to give to 
a number of young men who already had a considerable 
amount of Science training, and Who might, with one 
year in the College o,f Science, he completed in that 
work. That was the intention. I may say Professor 
Campbell, who will be prepared to give evidence here, 
can tell you a great deal about the training of agricul- 
tural teachers. 

4144. Most Rev. Dr. Healv.— T he mam object of the 
Bishop of Limerick was to point out that you were 
doing the best vou could under the circumstances, and 
he wanted to show how imperfect your best was, in 
consequence of the want of University provision for the 
training of teachers ?—Quite so. 

4145 Professor Lorrain Smith.— I understand it is 
Secondary Schools to which your Department has given 
this help ?— We give help to Secondary Schools, but we 
also establish special Technical Schools. 

4146 But it is specially Secondary Schools you are 
dealing with?— No. Except as regards Science and Art 

^4147. Not Primary?— No; we cannot deal with the 
Primary grade of education. . 

4148 How does the Department come into connec- 
tion with the artisan class? Am I right m saying the 


Dublin. 
r. 367l90l. 
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ujjun. artist dasg don’t go to the Secondary Schools ?— Oer- then he could proceed into the OolW 
Not, 2CT190J. tainly. We come into connection with the artisan class tained by file maintenance allowanc %, ant * be m 
... T , ™ ,, directly through the evening Technical Schools, and in- Scholarship while going through tlwfwi ^ 
l.P. GUI, Esq. directly, I hope, through future readjustments in Pri- 4160. When h« 7-JL .°°“«8e of Scie 


directly tnrougn me evening Technical schools, and m- Scliolarship while going through a ,, nui 6 to the 
*• directly, I hope, through future readjustments in Pri- 4160. When he leaves his emplotrW* 686 , of ^nee 
mary and Secondary Education. Our policy is to pro- do?— That is a question he - at d «s he 

ceed on tlie idea of tlie education of the country being self. If he is in a big citv like for hi®, 

considered as a whole, and there being tlie closest co-ordi- a Technical Institute he might- he w wtlere &«* b 
nation between the Primary system, the Technical sys- as ever he wants without leaving hi« 80 88 to 

tern, the Secondaiy system, and tlie University system. 4161. The point is whether that TaS. • J ? ent 
Well, the Primary Schools are now undergoing con- concludes his education. It brings hi™ . 
siderable re-organisation, and that re-organisation is in he should enter for tlie Matriculation v? 
the direction of fitting their pupils better to- avail them- the College of Science or Universitv—k fw2“ 8t,0B 
selves of the practical forms of education with which —Practically so : but this shonldhf Ji the , kernel 
our Department is specially concerned. In other words, mind that the function of a TecffiniX.1 ^ “ 
a boy m a Primary School, if educated in the new pro- grade of the College of Science is mw +i 7° - le8e die 
gramme, will be in a better state to enter a Technical are working as artisans, and who intend wb " 
School now than he would have been under the old work. It is rather to train lea£™ centime such 

system, so that, while we are not dealing with the who will bo manufacturers themselves 

Primary Schools which are under the jurisdiction of 4162. Why should students who na°s w"!' 

Dr. Starkie and his -Board, yet Dr. Starkie and his Technical School at Belfast enter a coLse Jfff - gh ‘- he 

Board are acting m close co-ordination with us in that standing-why should they not pass to thf M ^ 
connection, for they are- preparing boys of the artisan -Belfast?— To the Queen’s College? ° Uege * 

and of the small farmer class throughout the country to 4163. Yes?— That raises another cmestinn j 
receive our technical instruction. This, I hope, will be question there is this : Whether^ S S k 
still more systematically done m the future, as the under the new system, should take on a techniS ?' 
work develops and permits. and do the sort of wort- ,lr ~ „ a tec nnical side. 

4149. You contemplate tliat pupils from Primary and doing, or whether it should effect a M-ordlnat^*- h 
Secondary Schools will come to the Technical Schools?- the forthcoming Technical Institute i^ST w 
The pupil of the Primary School who leaves school at utilise that Technical Institute in some such wav afr 
the age of fourteen m a town, and goes into employment suggested the University might uS tL &llL j 
it is for that pupil that the Evening Technical School Science. The present aim of the Technical Institute!! 

a year or two before they oame into the Technical solved then. J ’ g ery neU 

. 4164. Would it not seem to you anomalous to hrinv 

4151. And you know that under the National Board students from a centre of inldustry like Belfast to am* 

for many years there have been evening classes, which where else to teach them techifi7al subfectsT-ThaTb 

now +^f 1 m!! ry fiour)slun 8 U P to the present, and mainly a question of convenience. I would not sav it 
now that the Treasury have given us better terms for was anomalous at all. I think the wider a man’s 
Paying the teachers that these schools -are likely to be experience is made for -him the better for himself and 

a success. Now what you contemplate is that children I hope we shall attach to the College of Science a 

Jit 6 ? atl0nal ® dlo ° 1 J rom , twelve to fourteen Scholarship to enable men fully trained to go abroad 

shouM attend an evening National School for a year, and see something else. °° 

and then enter an Evening Technical School ? — -I think 4166. But their experience in these matters are got in 

for a year or two, at any rate. the centres of industry ?-You asked me was it atma- 

4152. A great number of National School children , us > and I . sa 7 it is a matter of convenience rather 

leave as early as twelve? — They should go on for a than a question of anomaly. I do think it would be a 

longer term. good thing undoubtedly for a technical student in a 

4155. I may say the majority leave school at the fifth 8 rea -t centre of industry like Belfast to be able to go 

standard? — It would be much better they went through t0 ™® ex tept of -his training there up to the point 

an Evening Continuation School at that age than go ^’k® 1 '® a travelling Scholarship might enable him to go 

directly into a Technical School. They would be fur6her - ^ 

wasting the time of a Technical School at that age. 4166. Dr. Starkie. — A Technical Institute in Belfast 

4154. Mr. Justice Madden. —Would they find their JML!* ° oll ^ ge of Science Mi the case of 

way to the University or the College of Science ?— There I n 2 oUeg ® "P. tller ® the College in the 

nhouli le a ladder of profession -riiioh would enable sense theCoilege of Seienee is uU.sedlere it would be 
the elite of such pupils to do so 4167. Profess ° r Lorrain Smith.— Would the Collie 

4155. What would be the steps' of that ladder?— A * T Uni7ersit y standing sketched by his lordship? 

system of Bursaries and Scholarships. According to your scheme that brings the student up to 


system or bursaries and Scholarships. , —“s.™ J ona >uiu» y ™ 

. 4156. Bursaries in the Technical Schools ?— Tes, enab- / , he ma J ® nter a ? oUe .S®- whateverfonn 

ling boys and girls to come from- the Primary Schools or T ta ^ GS > . and t th ®“ University Colleges should 

Continuation Schools into the Technical Schools i th ® mselv ®s to give technical training both here- and 

/lie n -p,„_ ■ , . , elsewhere — that is a natural complelaon of the scheme? 

4td/'. Does this system form part of these schemes —Well • 

you have been mentioning in BeHast?— The schemes 4168. Mr. Justice Madden.— Would that not depend 
nave not go-t to the point where that system will come on local circumstances? Supposing there was in Dublin 
TWrt^j.°« distinctly the view of the a University College or University and a very high- 

shou y ^ caiTled ou *- class School- of Science, there might be different rels- 

fvf. r ° it S °x LoKaA J N Smith.— W hat I want to get tions in that case between the University and the School 
„ '® „ : , U P Tr ' hat a ? e will a boy of fourteen or of Science from those that would exist elsewhere where a 

i! 70 ^l der , rema ? 1 ^ tlle Technical School? Technical School did not carry a student quite so far?— 

-Lnat will altogether depend. I aim assuming this is a Yes. 


? . aitogeuner depend. A aim assuming this is a Yes. 

boy in employment during the day, who has only his 4169. But if a Technical School in Belfast were devt- 
evMungs to give to the work. When he takes up a loped to the same height, or attained the same position 

particular branch, say he is engaged in engineering as tlie central College of Science in Dublin, there might 

worKs, and during the evening he is receiving instruc- be similar relations between it and the College in Bel- 
tion m Science and Art applied to Jus calling, he is fast? — Yes. 

being made a much more efficient apprentice, or what- 4170. Professor Lorrain Smith. — Or the College 
ever toe may be, and it all really depends upon himself should undertake technical work ? — Yes. , 

and -his progress how long he -may stay there. He may, 4171. Mr. Justice Madden. — As a sub-division of 
u a veiy clever lad and if he distinguishes himself very labour and a saving of expense the University or 
much, he may make considerable progress botih. in his College might utilise for special purposes tlie teaching 

“TST-Ss J 3n hia educational work. given in the School of Science—' that is what you sug- 


4159. When does he come to the_ College of Science — gest ? — I don’t suggest it ; I say that is one of the possi- 
p.® 18 Paesmg through ihis apprenticeship when, passing bilities in Belfast. 

through t the evening classes— then, the next Stage is 4172. But for the purposes of a University degree 
[ .he no distinguishes himself at Science as to be there should be something more than the merely tam- 
able to win a Scholarship at the College of Science, nical teaching of the School of Science?— Yes. 
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professor Lorrain Smith.— T here is a good 
, TS evidence that a separation of technical teaching 
“'“ the University such as happened in Germany has 
wn rather a mistake educationally speaking?— I 'donfc 
7? n . t!iat ; 9 a question that opinion has settled at alL 
r 1 ?!, liaopen to be a question about which educational 
nininn is now most exercised. It is one of the cruxes 
ofthe University question in Germany. The higher 
-ta'hmcal schools have clamoured for either of two 
either to be entitled to give degrees themselves— 

M ,'=ree of “ doctor rerum technicarum ”— or be affili- 
at'd with the Universities and recognised as University 
Cdleges. There is quite a warfare going on on the 

SU 4174 The feeling is in favour of the University con- 
ation between technical teaching and the University? 

rather think it is going in that direction. In looking 
at the question from our point of view in this country, I 
do think the connection should be established. The 
objection from the University point of view abroad is 
that it might narrow University teaching, and lower 
tie ideal, but here I think that that danger would not 
exactlv arise, and I think at the same time that there 
ere such pressing needs, on the other hand, for the 
Universities recognising and taking into their scope of 
work preparations for the practical callings that these 
considerations outweigh. No one is more anxious than 
I am to preserve the true ideal of University Education. 

I think it more important than ever, in this age of 
specialisation, that education should preserve for people 
the power of looking at tilings as a whole, and this only 
the influence of the Universities can do for us. More- 
over, these” highly trained young men going in for 
practical careers will have great influence in the future 
of this country — influence with the people — and they 
ought to be able to think capably on other things besides 
their technical subject. That is a chief reason why I 
should like the University to cast its wing over them. 

4175. What is the relation of your Department to the 
Museum here? — It came over to us with the College of 
Science from the South Kensington Department^ 

4176. Whence comes the money that supports it? — It 
is a Parliamentary grant. 

4177. Would it be asking too much to request you 
to give us details as to the amounts given in each de- 
partment— Geology and those other subjects? — I could 
not give them to you on the spur of the moment, hut I 
can supply them to the Commission.* The College of 
Science, for instance, receives an annual endowment of 
328,744. That was last year’s amount. 

4178. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— A Parliamentary 
grant?— Yes ; the Museum gets £13,292. 

4179. Professor Lohrain Smith.— ‘Does that cover 
the Library? — The Library receives £3,732, and the 
Botanic Gardens £3,842. 

4180. These are all under the control of the Depart- 
ment? — Yes. About Belfast, I should like to say that 
this question is rather a burning one — the relations 
between the College and the Technical Institute. It is 
largely a local question, and I would not like to express 
any very positive opinion on one side or the other as 
to whether the Queen’s College should do this work. 
But this I say without hesitation, that the problem is 
not one of those past the wit of man to solve. 

4181. Dr. Starkie. — You said a good deal about the 
relations between the Royal College of Science and the 
University, and I need not ask you any questions about 
them ; and also about the relations between the Primary 
Schools, the Continuation Schools, and the Technical 
Evening Schools, but up to the present my ideas are 
not quite dear as ,to the relations that are desirable 
to be set up between the Secondary Schools and the 
Primary Schools. I have inferred from your evidence 
that you think it desirable that the National School 
children who don’t wish to go to their respective employ- 
ments at eleven, twelve, thirteen, or fourteen, should be 
encouraged to enter the Secondary Schools, and, through 
ttem to rise to the University status, if possible? — 
Bather to proceed through Continuation or Upper 
Primary Schools to Technical or Commercial Schools. 

4182. Of course, you are aware that there are great 
difficulties in the way — poverty, for instance — and how 
would you propose to meet obstacles of that kind — 
would you propose that the Intermediate Board should 
“tablish Bursaries, to be given to the best pupils in 
the National Schools, and encourage them, say, at four- 
‘ een : to enter the Secondary Schools? — That would be 
®e way of doing it ; but I think both the Intermediate 
**»rd and the National Board and, I may say, our 
•department, as well, ought, before producing a scheme 
™ -bursaries and Scholarships of that sort, to come 


to very dear notions as to the respective lines of pro- 1 

gress they want to set out before special classes of _Yop.2ti, 1901 

people. I think you should do as they do under more — - 

highly organised systems abroad : make one class of the T - ’ a 'l* 

sort of people who can only afford to give their children 

a school education, say, up to the age of thirteen or 

fourteen — a day school education ; and that one should 

plan out a system of encouragement for that class of 

people which would not be precisely the same thing as 

for people who can afford to keep their children at 

school till sixteen. 

4183. We have made some provision by means of 
Evening Continuation Schools for those unable to re- 
main at the day school? — That is the line of progress 
for that class of people; but it is important not to 
confound that class with the class who can keep their 
children at school, say, to sixteen, and whose line of 
progress might be in a somewhat different direction ; 
and finally there is the class that can keep their chil- 
dren at the day school much longer than that. If these 
distinctions are borne in mind, the system of encourage- 
ments will be simplified. The first class, who can only 
keep their children at school to the age of thirteen or 
fourteen — the Continuation School is the first mode 
of meeting their case. In the evening their general 
education is continued in one of these schools, and 
they can proceed to the Technical School. They can 
be enabled to do so, and if they are living in the 
same place in which the educational facilities are 
provided they don’t need any Scholarships. They 
might need getting the teaching free, but they don’t 
need Scholarships for that. But for those who can 
keep their children longer than fourteen there is wanted, 
in this country, a class of school like the higher Primary 
Schools in Germany and France, the “ Realschulen ” 
and the “Ecoles Primaires Superieures.” Some such 
idea was before the National Commissioners long ago, 
when they first started the Model Schools. I am 
strongly impressed — and I think all who have come into 
close contact with the actual problem must be im- 
pressed — that this is one of the most necessary require- 
ments of the system in Ireland — an effective type of 
upper Primary or “modem” Secondary School. 

4184. Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — L iterary or technical? 

— That ia another question. If these classifications : 
are followed a natural classification of the curricula 
will follow. For the second class — these would be 
people who might become clerks, who might get into 
small employments, and go in for technical careers, 
and who could be kept at school up to the 
age of sixteen — there should not be any real 
specialisation in the educational course; but for 
that class of pupil I think the classical side of educa- 
tion might be entirely dropped, and a course of general 
education might be given, which would prepare them 
more directly for the class of employment they were 
likely to go in for. 

4185. Commercial and technical? — Yes. 

4186. Dr. St.arkie. — Y ou have not touched on the re- 
lations of the Primary Schools to the Secondary Schools ? 

— -For the two first categories I am speaking of, I think 
a type of school like a higher Primary or “ modem ” Se- 
condary School, which would he non-classical, would 
be the sort of school to encourage them to enter. The 
Realschule is the nearest thing to what I mean. We 
have not that class of school per se existing in our sys- 
tem, but we have the makings of it. We have Secon- 
dary Schools, which have modem sides, and one of the 
groups of Intermediate subjects is intended to get 
schools to put on a modern side. I think a Scholarship 
for the pupil of a Primary School, who could re- 
main at a day school till the age of sixteen might 
be given to enable him to enter the Secondary School 
on its modem side. Supposing there is a Secondary 
School in a district or town, the fees of which such a 
pupil cannot pay ; a Bursary that would pay the fees 
of that Secondary School to enable him to enter its 
modem side would be the sort of thing I 
should mean as a connection between the two. 

Much might be done towards evolving schools of this 
kind, with well defined aims, if the Intermediate coulld 
pay on a complete programme tested by inspection. In 
rural districts, where the pupils are mostly of the agri- 
cultural class, and are intending to go in for 
a farming career, if a Secondary School exists, it will 
teach Science, and have a Science course with direct 
relation to Agriculture— that would be the sort of 
school that would suit. In some districts of the coun- 
try— that district of the country with which the Bishop 
of Clonfert is chiefly acquainted — I am aware there are 
very few Secondary Schools, and the idea would be to 
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Dublin. g e t one 0 f the National Schools to put on a Secondary or 
Nov. 26, 1901. higher Primary side, to act as a district school, and aid 
— the pupils in the Primary Schools of the district round 
T. P. Gill, Esq. by Scholarships to enter that district National School. 

Finally, there is the third category — those who can re- 
main at school beyond sixteen ; and for these there is 
your Grammar School course leading to the University, 
or a modern course, with _ Latin, leading to higher 
technical or higher commercial training. 

4187. As you have spoken of his lordship’s diocese 
I should be glad to ask you what is your opinion of 
the scheme proposed and submitted to the Agricultural 
Department, by the President of the Galway College. 
It is given on page 363 of the Appendix to our 
First Report — do you think, if you have a 
College of Science in Dublin, and a Technical 
Institute in Belfast, that there would be room 
in the Province of Connaught for such a department 
in connection with the Queen’s College there — do you 
think there would be sufficient material?— I would 
sooner not express an opinion on the actual scheme sub- 
mitted, but I am aware that the question of what is 
to be done with Galway College is one of the problems 
for the Commission, and this scheme has been sub- 
mitted to our Department. My answer on that subject 
would be, if that very handsome building, with its con- 
siderable sum of money for maintenance did not exist, 
that we should not propose to establish, at this stage of 
our development, at any rate, an Agricultural College — 
that is an agricultural institution of the collegiate type 
—in such a place as Galway. But the practical question 
is — there is a fine building and a large sum of money, 
and what is to be done with it — what is the best 
use to make of it. If is a subject we have discussed 
in the Department more than once, and you will have 
Professor Campbell before you, and you will hear his 
views on agricultural education generally, and this 
point, too. We have come to this conclusion: 
that the College could be turned to useful purposes in 
connection with Agriculture. Assuming that it carries 
on its work of general education, its Arts course, and 
that the people of the province are encouraged to avail 
themselves of it, I think the College will fulfil a very 
useful function in that province, where at present,' 
comparatively speaking, no very extensive provision for 
Intermediate Education exists. 

4188. Intermediate Education? — 'Yes. 

4189. You don’t contemplate it remaining as a Uni- 
versity College? — It is hard to answer that question 
exactly. What I think is this : that in its Arts course 
it might begin a -little earlier than the University in 
Dublin, and might do the work of the upper stages of 
the Intermediate, and thus meet what I think is a 
need in the Province of Connaught. If the College had 
a number of pupils of that sort going to it it would be a 
practical thing, as large numbers would come from the 
agricultural class, that there should be an agricultural 
side attached to the College, so that those who wished 
to go in for farming careers, or desired to prepare 
themselves for higher agricultural education, might 
get a certain amount of their training there. 

4190. Then you suggest that the course in Galway 
College should commence at an earlier stage than the 
first year in the University — would you propose it 
should terminate at an earlier stage than the B.A. 
degree in the University? — I throw the suggestion out 
with all diffidence ; but that is in substance what I sug- 
gest. 

4191. When you were dealing at some length with 
the relations between the College of Science and the 
University College you said in your opinion it was de- 
sirable that those whose ambition it was to get a Uni- 
versity degree should attend one year’s Art course at 
the University or the College? — Yes. 

4192. And in connection with that, I think it was 
the Lord Bishop referred to what obtains abroad in 
similar Colleges, and you stated that an Arts training 
was assumed on entering the University — now, as- 
suming that those who completed the course in the 
technical department qualified for the University de- 
gree,! should be glad to know whether it is possible to 
establish something, of the same character in this coun- 
try— would you be in favour of the Intermediate Board 
giving certificates to those who qualified or reached a 
certain standard in the Middle or Senior Grade, to 
relieve them of the first year’s Arts course in the Uni- 
versity? — I have no hesitation in saying “leaving" 
certificates, to qualify for Matriculation, would be a 
most desirable thing ; but as to enabling students to 
qualify at school for the first year in Arts, I am not 
so clear. I think it is desirable that a teaching Uni- 


versity should have hold of its students , 
period as possible ; and if such a system-T L 0115 * 
schools doing University work-were pursuJ ^ ci 
a certain point, you might deprive the 
good deal of its character as a teaching body 
schools abroad do this much, and where Li 1)6 
very efficient system of Intermediate Schools ft*, 1 
ought to have great advantages. It is reallr , ' P 5 
of convenience, I think. Uy a 9 n «boa 

4193 Th e Royal University have experienced fw 
difficulty. They have insisted, in the caw of UdS 
degrees, on one year’s Arts course, and it has w 
pointed out by many witnesses that the effect nf Ti 
h«s toen that the mmber of studeots tak“f££ 
d *S™f •» K°?»l University has been £3 

-WeU, if you insist on a year's Arts eonrse, ,t3 
sanly lengthens the course for the student and i*" 
creases the expense. ’ 

4194. I don't think it is necessary to hare W 
time spent at school, hot that the training given .35 
to of . higher type. If a bo, at school 1 
shorten his course at the University by a year of 

at school, should not he be encouraged to do so?— T 
think he should, and that everything should be done to 
make the standard of school teaching higher than what 
it is now. 

4195. In Scotland the effect of insisting on a higher 
standard of Matriculation has been to improve the stan- 
dard of the Secondary Schools immensely ?— Yes. 

4196. If “ leaving ” certificates were given in Inter- 
mediate Schools in Ireland, would you anticipate a 
greater amount of energy on the part of students in 
study?— I would, especially with a good system of 
Scholarships from the Intermediate Schools to the Uni- 
versifies. 

4197. Professor Diokev.— Out of the 372 schools 
under the Intermediate system, how many took up tbs 
new programme in your Department?— That is a ques- 
tion I could not answer precisely at the moment, bat 
m those courses for training teachers that were or- 
ganised during the past year there were 196 schools 
represented. That number did not represent the total 
number of schools talcing up the course. Some of them 
had Science teachers already trained. 

4198. Do you mean that there are 196 schools you are 
assisting ? — 196 schools had teachers in for this special 
course we gave. 

4199. To instruct the teachers ? — Yes ; we had to re- 
duce the number, because we had not accommodation. 

4200. Did you give grants to these 196 schools ?- 
Practically to all of them. 

4201. Some of them are girls’ schools ?— Yes. 

4202. The ladies’ schools are taking up the programme! 
— Yes. 

4203. A good many schools did not need any grants 
from the [Department for equipment? — Most of them 
asked for it. 

4204. In making the grants did you take into con- 

sideration at all the pre-existing endowments of the 
schools — some in the North of Ireland were pretty well 
endowed — did you give grants irrespective of their en- 
dowments? — Generally speaking, we have taken inti 
consideration the working of the new programme and 
the fact that they will have to go to special expense for 
that purpose, and we think the best thing we can do 
at this moment is to remove all obstacles from their 
way. , . 

4205. On what principle do you allocate the sums at 

Belfast, Derry, Limerick and other towns ? — 'For county 
boroughs the principle is that of population ; tlje grants 
are allotted to those centres in proportion to the popula- 
tion. , . 

4206. You don’t take into consideration the specm 
needs ? — ’By the Act we cannot do so. In the Act, twse 
six county boroughs are put into a special category, an 
they have a sum of money set aside in prcpd 1 ® 
their population ; but with regard to the rest ot t 
country, we take into account the scheme ltseu, 
utility to the district, and the needs of the district, * 
also the amount and proportion of local aid forthcomm& 

4207. I think you said in Derry the technical schom 
was not promising to do great tilings ? — I said U P M 

it had not made much progress. . » rrw 

4208. Is there any special reason for that f ■ 

have been bungling over the question about 

aid to the Secondary Schools; for some re 
other they have hesitated to enable the ° -A 
Schools of the place to put up the equipments, 
is one Oif the reasons. , m , . . c-hool 

4209. But there is room for a good Technical oca 
in Derry? — Undoubtedly. 
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m They have shipbuilding and textile industries? 

"i?U° U £ing to the Royal College of Science and 
vnnirersitv do you suggest that the Professors of 
Ttaral College of Science should be the examiners m 
^articdar subjects that their students would be 
^ntedhw examination in?— I think fchat is the test 
P re n e “X possibly with some outside examiners. But 
Cthe Uidversity degree it should be the University 

tI 'f?t2 > 'l d am 3 speaking of the University: You think 
. TTL attending the College of Science should be able 
f a degree of Science in the University. Would 
suggest that the Professors in the College of 
Idence should be with others the examiners ?-The 
Sege of Science will have to examine itself for the 
2a given to its own licentiates or associates ; but 
Kdent who wished a University degree should have 
in nndt-nro a University examination. If there was 
il“ -ordination between the College and the Univer- 
sity there might be representation of the Professors, of 
tlw College on the Board of Examiners. But I think 
the University should dominate that examination and 
I hardly think such representation from an outside 
tody would be necessary. . 

4213 There would be more Universities than one, 
raobablr in Ireland, and the Royal College of Science 
to intended to be an institution for the whole of 
Ireland, and not for any one part?— As I said in the 
Winning, I would hope in any readjustment of the 
University system, that other Universities would make 
nie of the College of Science. I don’t see why Trinity 
College, for example, should not do so. 

4214. And if there was a University at Belfast, the 
same thing? — Yes. _ , „ , 

4215 How are the Professors of the Royal College of 
Science appointed at present ?— Ttey are appointed at 
present by the Department. They were previously ap- 
pointed by the Department of Science and Art in boutU 

K 4216 8 Do’ you mean they are now appointed by the 
Department? — Yes. , 

4217. Or by the Board?— The Department. They are 
paid from the Parliamentary grant The Board has 
nothing to do with the funds out of which tihe College 
of Science is maintained. 

4218. When you speak of the Department, what do 
you mean by it?— The Department is, so to speak, 
the Executive Body. The relations between the De- 
partment and the Board of Agriculture in reference to 
the funds administered are somewhat the same, on a 
much more restricted scale, as those between the Govern- 
ment of the day and Parliament. 

4219. Mr. Justice Madden.— What Professor Dickey 
wants to know is this : There was a change in the mode 
of selecting Professors from South Kensington to the 
Department. Professor Dickey wants to know by what 


body in the new Department is the duty of selecting 
Professors exercised ?— The actual appointing is in the \ 
hands of the Vice-President of the Department. He 
acts, of course, in consultation with his colleagues. The '1 
position of the Department in relation to the College is 
in every way that of the South Kensington .Depart- 
ment in relation to the Royal College of Science in 
London. Our College is the apex of the system of tech- 
nical and agricultural education the Department has 
been appointed to organise. 

4220. Professor Dickey. — Is there any possibility of 
the religious difficulty arising in the appointment or 
dismissal of Professors in that College? — It has not 
arisen, and I don’t anticipate it will. 

4221. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— A s long as you have 
the appointment in your hands? — Yes. 

4222. That makes all the difference? — It does. 

4223. Professor Dickey.— How are the teachers of 
the Technical Schools appointed, say in Belfast? — ‘By the 
local authority, with the approval of the Department. 
What happened in Belfast was this : They advertised 
for a teacher, and they got a great number of applica- 
tions, and they sent us up the names of those they 
selected — eight or ten names that they thought would 
be good men, and asked us to make a suggestion to 
them. We made inquiries, and sent them three names 
that we felt quite sure were those of men capable of 
filling the post. They selected one of these. 

4224. For the post of head master? — Yes. 

4225. And the other masters are appointed by the 
local body?— They are all appointed by the local body, 
but subject to approval by the Department. 

4226. And the head master is consulted in all appoint- 
ments under him ? — I should t h i nk so, as a matter of 


course. 

4227. The Royal College of Science, 
being an institution for all Ireland, takes the place of 
. l TViiKlin? — iNVit. sneoiallv so. 


i addition to 


a Technical College for Dublin?— Not specially s 

4228. But there is no other Technical College in 
Dublin?— Dublin, like Belfast, gets a special grant 
under the Act for technical instruction in proportion 
to its population. Belfast gets upwards of £10,000 a 
year for that purpose, and Dublin gets between £9,000 
and £10,000 a year, roughly. It is open to Dublin to 
establish a Technical Institute like that of Belfast, but 
Dublin has not yet taken any step in the matter. There 
is in existence in Dublin a Technical School under the 
old Technical Instruction Act. in Kevin-street, but it 
is not on so large a scale as the proposed institute .n 
Belfast. _ , . - i „ 

4229 Mr. Justice Madden. — We have returns of in- 
termediate Schools. Would you have any objection to 
furnish us with similar returns as to students in the 
College of Science I — I will furnis.i the Commission 
with a return.* I should wish also, if you will permit 
me, to band in an extract from our First Annual 
Report, which deals with the general educational poLcy 
of the Department. t 


The Witness withdrew. 


rrafesor J. B. Ciio.ni, B.SC., Jurfatat Secretary in meet oj Agricnlto of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, examined. 

particularly in the Colleges with which you were your- 


4234. Mr. Justice MLadden. — You hold the position 

of Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture in the 
Department- of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
in Ireland?— I do. _ 

4235. Previous to your appointment to that office 

I think you filled the position of Professor of Agri- 
culture in Yorkshire College, Leeds? — Yes. _ 

4236. For how many years were you connected with 
that College ? — Two. 

4237. You hold the degree of Bachelor of Science of 
Edinburgh? — Yes. 

4238. And Yorkshire College, Leeds, is affiliated with 
the Victoria University ? — Yes. 

4239. We have had a full statement from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Gill, of the constitution of the Council of 
Agriculture, and the general functions of the Depart- 
ment in respect of Agriculture, and I will not take yon 
over that ground again. Would you commence by 
giving us some information as to what has been 
done for agricultural education — the higher scientific 
education applied to Agriculture — in England, more 

• See pages 270, 271. 


self connected?— I propose to speak, in the first 
place, with regard to agricultural education before 
1890 before the passing of the Local Taxation (Cus- 

toms and Excise) Act. That Act made a great 
change in agricultural education in Great Britain. 
Before 1890 Agriculture was taught hi one University, 
viz., Edinburgh. There has been a Chair of Agricul- 
ture in that University since 1790. 

4240. A Chair of Agriculture ? — Yes ; and an annual 
course of lectures iu Agriculture has been delivered; 
but there was no systematic course of training m the 
application of science to Agriculture. 

424L Was there since 1790 a Chair of Agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh ?— On reconsideration 
I am not quite sure that it was a Chair at first ; but 
at any rate there has been a lectureship. In 1886 a 
degree in Agriculture was instituted, and provision was 
make either in the University or in extra-mural 
schools, for qualifying courses in Agricultural Chemis- 
try, as well as in Agricultural Science generally, 
f See page 244. 


Dublim 
-on. 26, 

\ P. Gill, Esq. 


Professor J. R. 
Campbell, b.sc. 
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tjcbun. 4242. Was that a University degree or a diploma?— 
A’oe. «6, 1901. A degree. 

— 4243. Was any Arts course required for candidates 

Professor J. E. for that degree? — No Arts course was required. In 
Campbell, B. sc. addition to the Agriculture taught at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity there were, before 1890, one or two private 
schools for the education of the higher classes — the sons 
of landlords arid farmers of means. In addition, 


three years also, provided the student takes v 
limmary examinations before he enters 
If, however, he studies in the CoU^e fi 
nary examinations then he must tak« . r ptdit5 > 
course at Leeds. aKe a f °w yei* 

. 4250 - Dr. Stark ie. — The preliminary er(m - . 
is an Arts examination ?— Yes ; but a TOrS? atl:!1 

, course in Arts is not necessary J BDbs 'misl 

the Science and Art Department provided instruction 4251. Professor Lorrain Smith — Dnw «, 
in Agriculture, but instruction of a very unpractical degree involve attendance at Coflrca ? t+ • , ’“S* 
nature ; and finally the private study of Agricultural tendance at the University. At GW» B mvoIv< * tt- 
Science was encouraged by the Higliland and Agricul- twelve Science subjects must be taken .rl 011 !, 01 ^ 
tural Society of Scotland, who held an annual exami- sity, and seven may be taken at rl * j „ niwr - 
nation and granted a diploma. That diploma did a outside the University. The course ?T a ‘"'V 
great deal in promoting agricultural education. After deen and Edinburgh is nracticallv : 7 at Ab «- 

the passing of the Local Taxation (Customs and Ex- to the same degree 1 7 “ me ’ and le »& 

cise) Act, large sums of money available for Agricultural 4252. Mr. Justice Madden —As „+ m 
education were given to County Councils. Several Durham University prescribes - ? ~ Te 


of these proceeded to subsidise collegiate centres, while course of study, except that'the Arts^S^l SiffiiIsc 
several preferred to keep the money in their own hands, be taken any time before graduating ammatlon 
The number of collegiate centres a.t the present time 4253. And there is a Professor of A orient • 

is about ten I beheve I am right in stating that Durham ?-Yes, at the Durham College nfS^r, 6 T “ 

now every University in Great Britain, with the ex- the University of Wales agricultural educat 2?' ' 
ception of Oxford and London, recognises Agriculture vided at Bangor and Aberyftwith. At both Jt 

either as a subject for a degree, or, at any rate, as a is either a Professor nr « r.*,™. " 5 p i aces tb ™ 

mime - * TT - : ■ ra3 -- *• - ’• 


been accomplished within the last ten years. I shall than that at Glasgow. OambriS^MaS^f 
now make a statement with regard to the courses of recognised Agriculture, and the Pure Sriennoa 
study for the degree of B Sc. at the Glasgow and Vic- bearing on that subject K been ad^as J 

tona Universities. I select Glasgow because it will subject for a degree. ^ KJ * 

4234. For wliat degree?— The B. A. degree The Urn- 
versity grants a diploma in Agriculture, Parti cf 
which is m Pure Science, and Part II. in Applied 
Science. Part I only is included in the subject ba- 
the degree, which is, therefore, less of a degree ia 
Agriculture than the degrees at the other Universities 
l have mentioned. The number of students reading lor 
a degree at the various Colleges will doubtless interest 

M^ n tb ti0 p'l] WhiC *”i ™? 7 k® P as8 ^ ^ fore student courses in 1899-1900 £ were!— At ^errehyith* 3^t 

SjS te. fV-U m “ J f ^ "? . time . be, “" 3 I «t the Yorkshire College sTlShi l 

coJiU f tl,e , first ? cience examination, but not neces- So you will see that while there has been aZl^ 
sar ly before he enters on his course of study. The vision for higher a^cMtnraled winT* 
F^reJu 11 ^ ft exa “ lnatl ^} comprises English, Latin o~T means been largely “availed of. While there are Lae 
Grok, MatJimnatacs, a Modern Language, or Dynamics, eight centres providing higher University Lstruction 
W o \rJ ntC : med ^« exa “ 1 . nat:on comprising Bio- in Agriculture, one could easily supply the demand 
Sf 4S a th«e a S C « fiS Ural 1Iul , 080plly V . a , nd Che,nis ' 4255 ' Professor Dicmx-ThL are thenumbers wha 
XJrJber M subtelte ^ t>a i° n ’- w , 1 ? lclli co ®nprrses got degrees ?-No ; these are the numbers who won 

zsn&mr* ” mprising ^ Mi “ 

Sciencfas E aSS S to A& ■ Econ °! n ^ „ 4 256. Dr. Stark ie. What about Cambridge?-^ 

Work^ fl nd ?1 6 -’ E "eHieermg Field Cambridge degree is not strictly < ’ ’ 

Work, and one of the following, viz., Forestry, Expen- gree. There is a dinloma in Aarinr 


j Glasgow because it will 
serve as a type of the Scottish Universities, and Vic- 
toria because I have taught Agriculture in one of its 
Colleges, and it will serve as a type of the English Uni- 
versities. And, further, before going to the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, I was five years Assistant Professor of 
Agriculture in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, and am, therefore, familiar with 
agricultural education in that city. At Glasgow Uni- 
versity, for the degree of B.’Sc. , there is a preliminary 


. „=■- — o — — ™.v», w agricultural de- 

mental Ph-roW "~ ;e ” forestry, Expen- gree. There is a diploma in Agriculture, and the first 
4244 I jm a - „ o pa , rfc of that diploma, which is in Pure Science, forms 

4m What does that lead to?— The degree of B.Sc. a “special” subject for the B.A. degree. 
^o V tb!°re n ’rA V =l^ «' ® degree W3S ( P stltu ^. d years In addition to the degree courses there is, at most of 
STS th , re ° exam ^ations. The first two the collegiate centres, a course for a diploma, and this 

vow • d PV l 'P.°. Ees > , the same as at Glas- is much better attended. The preliminary examination 
& the v^° n tt V - er7 d ^ 6 , nt ’ a,ld 5 revent * agricultural students going forward for the 

irom the pomt of view of higher University Education deoree <v mm. ■R'n«v. D .*= mX 


v of higher University Education degree course. Farmers ; 
fiLT reWOrt -' y '. • In Glasg0 T all the sub- they cannot see the necessity of allowing their sons 
iSLr T.fi? , are te ? hnical - one y ear to study Latin, Mathematics, English, or a 

^ \ takei 5’ wher 5 a f at Vic- modern language before they begin their agriculture! 

tons there are only two subjects, and one of -them-tech- studies-.- - ■ - 

wi+hint^ n, t ni!!f g ^- a A StU,len i- lnay ° btain , a degree 42S7 ‘ Mr - Justice Madden.— Do you attribute the 
whereas T 7 thoroughly, failure of the agricultural classes to the fact that » 

"S fr students of Agriculture must have preliminary qualification in Arts is required ?-That u 

studied at least one Science thoroughly. Another one reason. 

vereiti^ P £ fht defence between the two Uni- _ 4258. Are there any other reasons ?-Another is that 

provision U V a ** Gda . s S 0W University no it is only a few students who axe preparing for speosl 

the aDDlication^ f t f acbln f Agriculture, or employment that really find the degree useful The 

the UmversitTT m J, to ? lat sul3 ] e ct. Instead, practical farmer cannot afford to -allow his son.EufBcienl 

K these classes as taught, either time from the farm to take a degree, 

in tne Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 4250 TVm d«rv«* ;= „oi.®R a . 

^ ^„ the newl y-°reated West of Scotland Agri- 
cultural College. In fact, students of Agriculture who 
intend to graduate attend the agricultural classes at 
tne last-named school. I now wish to compare briefly 
what is done at Glasgow and Victoria with what is 
done at other Universities. 

. 424S ; Etlh « Victoria University, is there teaching 
,? ^^multttre? Yes ; all the agricultural education in 
University i B given at Yorkshire College, 

424 £- Aud there is a Professor ?— Yes. 

4247 - yourself filled tliat post?— Yes. 


4259. The degree is chiefly valued as a qualification 
for some appointment ? — Yes. Very rarely do you fina 
a student going back to the farm after he has takeaa 
degree. A College diploma in Agriculture can be got 
in two years ; consequently, the student who is fo farm 
does not spend an additional year to take a aegote 
He omits .the first year’s study for the degree which M* 
no direct reference to Agriculture. The farmers of 
Great Britain will not send their sons to College even w 
one year unless they are to be taught something wh*® 1 
will assist them in their business. After a few 
of higher agricultural education there was some ois- 
4248 And , appo'ntment caused by the small attendance » tw- 

in AmMte “ d cM ™ ea «larae«. A dom.iid, then, uose for short * 

r, agricultural suhjecte, and there have been 

cour™ cOTS f CAt?uSL~«°'' ”“ r r “? doea tI>s °““ fu1 ' ’ ni0 » hort “»• f ”“ “ 

rourae cover I— At Glasgow, three years, and at Leed. ten weeks, in winter. 
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__ (accnT terrain Smith You have not told Farmers began to see that there was something in Dcbmh. 

^■^^nmber of students attending the diploma agricultural education, that it was not merely book — 

l ? e we overlooked tliat. Perhaps it would knowledge and gradually the need for an agmoM Aer. 26, 1901. 

<- uKc j> s i7 rnuaidded two columns to your notes of the education for their sons arose which endedma County PrilfessorJ . K . 

te well if you add tw n on ' for the num ber School of Agriculture being started in 1895 at Holmes Cnropl)e u,B.sc. 
figures I haie al __ J’ g ? couree, and one for Chapel. Youtlis now go there either directly from 
0 f s'.udents attend ^e^ at ? en ding the short course. the Board School or from the Grammar School. They 

tfc number of u £ ^ ow ._ lu 1899-1200, at Aberyst- generally rema.n for three years and return to 

The figures are as i readiiie for the degree, 8 for their fathers’ farms, or, m a few cases, they pass on to 

with there were tt (led s ® ort CO urses°; Bangor the Universities. Out of the 100 students that went 

the diploma, and 51 attenaea sno t the ’ diplo * through the College for the last live years four have 

had 3 stunts reading for the d^e, b “yorS gone to the Universities. I intended to refer here to 

■and 22 4 students reading for the degree, the National Diploma in Agriculture. I think, how- 

O.'Uega ^ere we opneral course and 3 attended ever, I have already indicated tlie part it plays in agn- 
45 fur the diploma g short’ course at Leeds cultural education in Great Britain. I will merely 

specm 1 or -ho Dur h ain Coliege of Science repent what I have already- said. It is a dip.oma 

was fcr . d ts r ead inf for the degree, 4 for the jointly granted by the Highland and Agricultural Society 
« courS S lfSSSdS short courses of agri- and by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
diploma, course, therefore, that That diploma is looked upon as bemg of considerable 

cultural mstruction M s Tort of a'n- value to the students, and takes the place of a degree 

there was considerable demand toi snort couises 0 ^ rtudeat6 who are unable to master the pre- 

- - - - 

=s&a£FK^3£ 

for short courses of useful ^orn^on. iStiulture or Horticulture. No boy should be 


for short courses of useful information. T^i+n'r* or Horticulture. No bov Bhouiid be 

not for the diploma of the College that students work teen “ £o H?^f n J e ^ 8 , ' ij £ 

f™ted jointly by the Highlmd and Agrionltaial So- " SfdSbt, are better acquainted noth it 

cicty of Soot and, and hy the Eoyal Agno.ltnral So- ““ Vh e n td.e Department of As.mwltar. me 
qetv of England. instituted they found no provision for higher agrieul- 

4265. Do the courses in the College qualify for this tural education in the country. At one time, I under- 
diploma 1 — Tlie courses qualify for the College diploma, a);alld there was a Chair of Agriculture or a Lectureship 


attempt to teach something 


. instituted thev found no provision for higher agricul- 

fchia tural education in the country. At one time, I under- 
,n ? a * stand there was a Chair of Agriculture or a Lectureship 


diploma! — The courses qualify for the umege aipioma, there was a Chair of Agriculture or a .Lectureship 

which is not regarded as of much consequence, and also ^ Agriculture j n eac b 0 f the Queen’s Colleges, and also, 

for the National Diploma, which is highly prised, by j believe in tlie Royal College of Science, but as yet 

the students. Their ambition is to obtain the National p j iave n ’ ot found an y trace of their teaching. Under 

Diploma, for which the examination is held in Yorkshire ^he Commissioners of National Education, Agriculture 

College once a year for students from all Colleges. This f or a j on g time been taught in the National Schools, 

is the diploma formerly granted by the Highland So- bistory of this is, perhaps, also better known to you 

ciety of Scotland and by the Royal Agricultural Society than to me. I merely wish to state that only two insti- 


<j£ England. These societies 
in Agriculture. 


1 jointly give a diplom 


buttons in which Agriculture is taught were handed over 
to the Department, viz., the Albert Institute, Glasnevm, 


4256. What does the short course eventuate in?— The an( i the Munster Institute, Cork. The Albert In- 
skorfc course covers a period of from six to ten weeks, s titute has had a varied history. It was originally built 
and is merely for the purpose of supplying useful in- to provide instruction in Agriculture for schoolmasters, 
formation. When taken over by the Department its function was to 

4267. Does that instruction eventuate in a diploma? provide a summer 
-So. The course is too short. Sometimes, however, for mole stadeots. The crane tod « g* ?” 
students return for a second short course. These fee being £15. There w re . y d d ^But there 
courses are valuable, but it is impossible to really make even with this the School was notcrowded. But th 
them educational Tbe students learn oertain formulae was a good attendance— up to fifty. lnere we as 
and useful hints to enable them to spend money winter courses foryoungwomen m Da^yrng and Dc 
to advantage in th. purchase of farm requisites, or to mestio Science. There has been >W“‘“ 
reap more from the land, and in this tbe short courses for education of that kind. As to the Minister Institute 
We done a great deal of good. To a great extent they courses in Agriculture have also 
have helped to destroy the prejudice that existed against young men. These courses hav-e i not a . * 

agricultural education. Farmers have too often believed At the hDuMter Institute “ Airrioul- 

that agricultural education was merely book education women. The Secretary . A*. Denartment in- 

and »t practical, but the practical and useful character tore has no doubt imhcated^ 

.-me 

ss* sies%.?r„3rhe“verL xa s^sSfG»v^.^pss!: 

For the most part, they started! system of itinerant rant 

instruction in Agriculture. I take Cheshire as ah iUus- not only in Agr . 1 rOT>06ed ft, uae the Royal Ool- 
t»tion. There have been two itinerant instructors there Agriculture. N , , { fbese men^in the 

«?ce 1891. Fur a time, I believe, there were four. The lege of Science for the ta*rm^ of toei le 1 nmi to the 
instructor aroused a considerable ammmt of sciOTces 1 to Agriculture. A Faculty 

mterest, and by means of lectures and demonstration plication ot th , v d t iftat Colleee and. 

Plots he stimulated a desire - for scientific knowledge. of Agriculture is being added to that tiouege, ana 


instruction in Agriculture. I take Cheshire as ah iUus- not only in . 1 r( , O06ed ft, uae the Royal Ool- 

t»tion. There have been two itinerant instructors there Agriculture. N , , { *bese men^in the 

ance 1891. For a time, I believe, there were four. The lege of Science for framing of ^ese^ men ^n the 

& ar0U8 t d 1 Son^TSe scie^es to Agriculture. A Faculty 
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’ considerable progress has already been made in pro- 
AW 26, ‘90J. viding it. Scholarships were offered last year, and this 
— year more Scholarships have been provided for young 
pH' R ' men who bad been accustomed to farming .from their 
Campbell, b.s-j. youth. They were admitted by competitive examination, 
which comprised English, Mathematics, and Practical 
Agriculture. By-and-by it is intended to add to that a 
knowledge of a language. Thirteen students are now 
in training, and six of these are in their second year. 
In this connection I wish, if I may be allowed, to refer 
to the evidence given by the (Most 'Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 
and to point out that the course of agricultural instruc- 
tion at the Royal College of Science extends to 
three years, and not one year as his lordship had been 
informed. The first year will be devoted mainly to 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, and Drawing; the 
second year to Botany, Zoology, and Geology, anld their 
applications to Agriculture; aid the third year will be 
entirely devoted to Technical Agriculture. The Albert 
Farm will be used in connection with the Royal College 
of Science as a demonstration and experimental farm 
The three years’ course will, doubtless be extended to 
four years as soon as. the present pressing demand for 
agricultural instructors ceases. 

4270. Mr. Justice Madden.—' VVhat you look forward 
to is the training of agricultural instructors ?— That is 
one object. 

4270a. Do you look forward to this course as a train- 
ing for men who themselves would be farmers?— I do 
not look forward to the Royal College of Science training 
farmers. The same thing would happen in Ireland 
that has happened in England and Scotland, only more 
so - Young men who are to be farmers will not attend 
a Technical College. In Ireland farmers cannot afford 
to send their sons to a three years’ course of instruc- 
tion in Agriculture. 

4271. But you say that the College will train some 
class besides teachers? — TbeDer,artm,^f 


Liittb wie college wiu train some 
class besides teachers ? — The Department require trained 
experts to undertake investigation. We hope to see 
A?' lrt ' 1 year devoted to research in Agriculture. 
4272. The College will, therefore, train men in re- 
search and also as teach&s?— Yes ; these are the main 
objects. There is also a demand for teachers and agri- 
cultural experts outside Ireland, but, unfortunately, the 
student who lakes his course at the Royal College of 
science will be under the great disadvantage of not hav- 
ing a degree when competing for these posts. Rightly 
or wrongly, great weight is placed on a degree, arid a 
man who holds a degree in Agriculture, when competing 
Tilth a man who has not, will possess a great advantage. 
There is no doubt about that. I have referred to the 
^ students who will probably attend the Agri- 
Faculty m the Royal College of Science. At 
present there are thirteen. The course was advertised 
this year, and notwithstanding the fact that young 
farmers m Ireland must know that there are now good 
openings awaiting those who have had a good 
the ^ e 1S a single student of Agriculture 

o*&s="i»?s Th0M wh ° ™ s ‘ ud ™ 
uiSS.* 4 *" t " e W 

niaiiy Scholarships were there available? 

— Thirteen. 

? 1 ' 0S A ®; ev ‘ ® r - Heady. — What is the value of 
the Scholarship ? — 'Free education and a guinea per week 
as maintenance allowance— the same as is given at the 
-Koyal College of Science in London. 

4276. Mr. Justics Madden. — Obtained bv competitive 
examination? — Yes. * 

4276. What are the subjects ?— English, Mathema- 
tira, and Practical Agriculture, and it is intended to add 
to that a language, but for the present it is not possible 
to find young men who have spent some years on a farm 
who are able to pass an examination in Latin or a modern 
language, and unless the students have had a good 
training in Practical Agriculture they are of no use to 
the Department. The son of a tradesman or a boy 
coulld not do the Department’s work. 

Zf.' . You bave called attention to an important sug- 
gestion m reference to the. College of Science, namely, 
that students of Agriculture should be able, by atten- 
dance at the course of instruction given in tlie College, 
to obtain a degree. What is your practical suggestion 
as to how that should be done— is it by the affiliation 
the Coliege to a teaching University, or by the 
recognition of it by such a University ?-It might be 
“ - fcb « way. What I wished to bring out is 
w ® tbafc the attendance of students at the College 
would be increased if they had -the means of getting 'a 


o- degree. If a University recognised a • 
is suggestion is that in the first fear a, 

tg take a preliminary course in Arts • rtI Ud6nt M 
r he should study Pure Science fin his B !5*J econd tet 
i, he should take Technical Agriculture ^ C 
J lege of Science, the courseT beL rMo^i ^ 0o1 - 
a University, and that body would° f ^° gniSed by tie 
* student m Agriculture and agricultural fT** thi 
; S ™ blm a degree. I think that would 
f attract more students to the College TO ndoulx rtV 
good P° ats which would then be open to rt 816 ^ 
•- are at the present time closed to them ^ 

e remain closed to them until thev l^,’ A™ 3 . WlU always 

a 4278. Professor Lorrain Smith -Y„„ aU1 a de P«. 
a gree of 'B.So ?— Well, thatk rtTT mean it- 

‘ Scotland and England. Tte ia tS deSVT" * 

r be, in my opinion, of moat ptaotical 
? Agriculture. N„„, what I h„ e a < 
t higher instruction in Agriculture but tI t tPerB to 
3 for . momect to state that Stf2*£S St" 
; do with regard to providing a more S.i P ^ P08e > 

> in the subject. It is quite evident th ft ^ aatia> 

■ education i. to be of any material 

must filter down to every district and «, U drebnd| lk 
the country; and the propoealtf if 

that, by and by, there should bo t , apartment is 
School of Agriculture in each counrt-p er w W ^ 
than one in some counties. I will esnlai^lwr m 
by a Winter School of Ac-ricultur^ 4 1 m , eia 

Jeayea a National School at the a^e of 
fourteen and that, for th, », It tS? 

wfShoi" 7 H '' H u ;j>P« d laboratod^ 

worinsuops. He would then have arrived at ,1 

Tatter'. “pSSJb? 2 £ 

fathers farm-indispensable, however, only in rt! 
summer, or from seed-time till autumn. During £ 
winter, if kept _ at home, he would probably be 
idle, and would be a great deal better continuing bis 
to bif d * f C - h A° l ^ ow > U there was a Secondary School 
m his. district, equipped as I have indicated, it would 
a fi a Jtfl Ple mat - er 1 t° add t0 ^ an additional room and 
a first-class agricultural instructor. Here the youth 
could m winter attend a course of instruction, not by 
a schoolmaster, but by an expert agriculturist from 
whom he could learn something which would be of use 
to turn in after life. I believe it would be possible in 
that way to provide a really practical education in 
Agriculture which would be useful to, and would be 
ava J*®d of, by a large number of youths. 

i j' - Justi . ce Madden.— What you have sug- 
gested is very interesting and important, but I 
wish to point out to you that it is hardly relevant to 
rte subject we have to deal with— that of University 
Education, except so far as it might afford a link 
between Secondary Education and University Educa- 
tl0 j — object is to show that instructors are wanted, 
and, therefore, a place for 'higher education to train 
them. To further develop the point, I may be per- 
mitted to state that the Department are training itine- 
rant instructors in Agriculture — young men who will 
meet farmers on fiheir fields in the daytime, and in the 
local . schools in the evening, and discuss with them 
practical problems ; in fact, to carry on a sort of 
mission work among them, to give them those formulae 
I have spoken of, to demonstrate the truth of these 
formulae by putting them in actual practice on a de- 
monstration plot ; in short, to supply useful informa- 
tion, which will enable farmers to make more out of 
their land, to buy cheaper and to m’ore advantage. Deb 
will create a demand for the education of farmers’ 
sons, and pave the way for the Winter School. Kine 
counties have already made a start, but the diffi- 
culty the Department have to contend with. is the 
lack of suitable instructors — instructors qualified to 
give technical instruction in Agriculture. I want you 
to understand clearly the function of the itinerant ri 
structor in Agriculture. It is not to teach “Science 
to farmers. That would be an utter mistake- 
Imagine, for instance, an agricultural instructor going 
to an Irish fair, and attempting to deliver a scientific 
lecture to farmers. The very idea is absurd. 
teaching of_Science is not the business of the instructor 
in Agriculture. His duty is to assist the farmers on 
points where their knowledge is at fault; how, /o'" 
example, they can buy and use manures or feeding 
stuffs to the best advantage, where to get goodseec, 
what kinds of seed to buy, the best implements mr 
their purpose, and so on. But while the Department 
does not want the instructors to teach the farmers 
Science, all instructors should have themselves re-. 
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• a - thorough grounding in Agricultural Science, < 
® ho T the farmers, practically, how that Science 
““ £ aDD iied so as to make the most out of 
, „/ P inst’as a physician advises his patient what 
’•^^ do to reiver health, but does not detail the 
ce “"f! -Lons by means of which he has arrived at his 
■SSL. so the instructor in Agriculture advises the 
" how to proceed under a special set of cixcum- 
a-ithout giving detaded scientific reasons. I wish 
^tScate the future of the Albert Institute at 

^TtaldVliat is tu be done at these Intitutea for Inter- 
rifuatelfirieultural Education. There re, at the present 
“Z - Ltain demand in Ireland from farmers to have 
Esoi trained in Agricultural Science. At the 
Wvin Institute twenty-five Scholarships are offered 
“. [Lers' sons, and instruction is given annually to 
fifty From fourteen to twenty male students 
£*, Stmetion in the Bunder Institute, Cert .1 
Wa said that there is a certain demand by farmers in 
Land for the class of agricultural education given at 
ta, centres. The Department dc. not intend to destroy 
demand : they intend to encourage it, and to 
provide for it, by making the Albert Institute at 
Glasnevin entirely an institution for male students, and 
the Munster Institute at Cork entirely for females. 
There are obvious advantages in this. It will prevent 
the duplication of the staff and appliances at the two 
institutions. The 'Department does not anticipate that 
for the present at all events, the Albert Institute will 
be unequal to supply the demand. _ 

4280 But the students in those institutions are not 
exactly University students?— No ; they are sons of 

f *428L ' And it is not contemplated that they should 
co to any University? — It is not. 
h 4282. So that this does not come within the scope 
of our inquiry ? — I suppose you mentioned it m order 
to show the demand that exists for higher University 
Education?— Yes. . « 

4283. And the consequent demand for teachers I— 

4284. With reference to Scotland, you are, of course, 
well acquainted with it. There is a class there of very 
large farmers— in fact, in some parts, they regard a 
farm of 300 or 500 acres as a small farm ?— Yes, in some 

P> 4285 . Do the sons of that class of farmers attend the 
Scottish Universities to any considerable extent? — No, 
not to any great extent. As a matter of fact, the 
students who attend the Universities come from the 
poorer parts of Scotland. 

4286. Do you think that in Ireland there is any con- 
siderable class of farmers who would be anxious to 
avail themselves of an opportunity of securing for their 
sons a higher class of Technical Education— supposing 
a College or University were established in Dublin, 
where they could obtain a certain amount of general 
culture, together with a special education in Agricul- 
ture? — *And return to their farms afterwards? 

4287. Yes ? — I do not think there is. 

4288. You are aware, and you have kept in view 
throughout your evidence, the fact that the subject 
of our inquiry is that of University Education 
in Ireland? — Yes. 

4289. Have you any practical suggestions, beyond 

what you have already offered, with regard to_ the 
future: assuming that a teaching College or Univer- 
sity were,, established in Dublin, and assuming the 
College of Science to be developed and extended in 
the way pointed out. Have you anything to suggest as 
to the relations that ought to exist between such a Uni- 
versity or College in Dublin and the College of Science ? 
—Well, my knowledge of University Education in Ire- 
land is, of course, somewhat limited ; but what I sug- 
gest would be some relation between the Royal College 
of Science and a University, whereby a student could 
tike one year in Arts and a second year in Pure 
Science, in that University, and then go to the Tech- 
nical College — that is, to the Royal College of Science— 
»nd there get a two years’ course in Technical Agri- 
culture, which could be recognised by the University 
as qualifying for graduation. „ . 

4290. And that should be the degree of B.Sc. ? — Yes. 

I may state I do not forget the fact that the Royal 
University of Ireland grants a diploma in Agricul- 


existence a National Diploma, and that diploma has 

now come to be of considerable value. Any student jvSw. 26, s 1901. 
who could obtain the diploma of the Royal University — 
would undoubtedly prefer to take the National Dip- p™ * 3 . s *’. r , '* l ' 
loma, and in comparison with it the diploma of the p ’ 
Royal University would he little known, and not 
valued. I am not at all saying that the course pre- 
scribed for the diploma of the Royal University is 
deficient ; on idle contrary, in my opinion, it is a very 
substantial course. 

4292. In your opinion the diploma of the Royal 
University would not attract students? — Yes. 

4293. In fact, what we may call the higher agricul- 
tural education has hitherto been adopted rather as a 
means of obtaining certain appointments than for any 
other purpose? — Quite so. 

4294. Do you look forward to that state of things as 
continuing? — I do. 

4295. You think our movement should be chiefly 
directed towards providing for the education of a 
body of local instructors in Agriculture, giving them, 
superadded to their Technical Education, a certain 
degree of University culture? — Yes. 

4296. Most Rev. Dr. HEALY.^-There is one thing you 
are clear upon : that it would be of importance to give 
facilities for agricultural students of the higher grade 
to obtain a degree? — Yes. 

4297. Yon have suggested also how that might be 
done. I don’t propose to examine you upon that point 
at present ; but I wish to ask you whether you do not 
think that agricultural education generally in Ireland 
is in a very backward state? — Do you mean agricul- 
ture, or education? 

u 4298. I mean both? — Undoubtedly agriculture in Ire- 
land is in a backward state. 

4299. And the education also? — Yes. 

4300. Don’t you think it would be desirable to let 
agricultural education filter down, as far as possible, 
to the farmers in Ireland? — Certainly. 

4301. I presume you are of opinion that a system of 
agricultural instruction, carried out by a body of itine- 
rant instructors', can never be systematic teaching? — 

Certainly not. 

4302. And that education which is not systematic 
cannot be of much permanent value? — I do not quite 


uwvefrsity of Ireland grants a diploma in Agncul- 
tiire ; but I think I may safely say that that diploma 
*31 never be a success : it will never possess the same 
tilue as a degree. 


4291. Will you kindly give your reasons for that 
opinion? — My chief reason is that there is already in 


as much value as systematic teaching? — It is not. 

4304. I take it that you would be of opinion, in. 
order to establish a system of systematic teaching, that 
it would be desirable that, in every parochial area — 
by parochial area I mean a district in which every 
grown-up boy could walk and return home the same 
day — to have a school, say, within a radius of three 
or four miles. In that school there might be two sections— 
a literary section, with a literary teacher, paid by the 
Commissioners of Education, and also an agricultural 
section, with a teacher of Agriculture, who would teach 
agricultural work in the fields, and paid by the Agri- 
cultural Department. Don’t you think that that would 
be a feasible way of bringing agricultural education 
home to the farmers’ sons in the country? — It would 
depend on the previous training of the boys. 

4305. I mean for boys who have already gone through 
the ordinary National School course — I want your 
opinion how far a number of schools of the character 
I have described would work for the promotion of agri- 
cultural instruction in the country ?— My further diffi- 
culty in answering your lordship is this: I do not 
know the age of the boys. A boy usually leaves the 
National School at about twelve or thirteen, and I do 
not think it would be desirable to attempt to teach 
technical agriculture to boys of that age. 

4306. I think they should be at least fourteen. Don’t 
you think such a course of instruction would be useful 
for boys over fourteen if you got good teachers ? — Yes, 
if their previous training had been good ; that is, in 
fact, part of my suggestion about Winter Schools of 
Agriculture. 

4307. Rut if that scheme were to be fully carried out 
you would require to have a great many schools — 
you would want about 1,000? — A scheme of such 
magnitude would jhave to be put in operation with 
great caution. 

4308. If the scheme were to be carried into effect you 
would have about 1,000 districts, and would want 1,000 
teachers ; and you would require to have institutions 
for training them in the provinces. Now, supposing 
you had a place like the Queen's College, in Galway, 
where you have a splendid building, a considerable sum 
of money for keeping it up, and a body of competent 
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N scientific Professors, don’t you think that such an institu- 
tion, besides maintaining its present position as a Uni- 
901. versity College in Arts, might also have an agricul- 
j tural side, which could be utilised lor training a body 
B ' sc of teachers for giving agricultural instruction in those 
parochial schools throughout the country? — I don’t 
think students of Agriculture would attend the Galway 
College. 

4309. I am speaking of persons who wished to be 
trained as teachers — men who desired to become teachers 
would have to go? — 'Would they be sons of farmers? 

4310. Yes ; men who would be steeped in Agriculture 
from boyhood. You may be sure those farmers’ sons 
who were desirous of becoming teachers in the schools 
would go to the College, to be trained as teachers, and 
would make excellent teachers? — I don’t think they 
would make any better teachers of Agriculture than tho 
present National School teachers. 

4311. The present National School teachers know 
nothing at all about Agriculture. Would not farmers’ sons 
make better teachers ? What is there to prevent them 
becoming teachers? Suppose a farmer’s son, who has 
been on his father’s farm, goes to the Galway College, 
anld studies Agriculture, and gets his diploma, would 
not that provide an excellent body of teachers for tho 
parochial schools I have described? — 'Well, my lord, the 
Department of Agriculture have already offered to train 
farmers’ sons as teachers with very much better pros- 
pects than you describe, and yet the number who 
have availed themselves of it has been very limi ts 

4312. Is there any demand for teachers at present? 
Will you tell me where there is any Agricultural School 
m the country at the present moment? Is there a 
single one, from Malin Head to Cape Clear?— There is 
the Royal College of Science. 

4313. That is not a school of the kind I mean. With 
that exception, is there a single Agricultural School in 
the whole country?— There is the Albert Institute, 
G-asnevm. 

4314. I want to create a number Ojf Agricultural 
Schools, to diffuse agricultural instruction in the coun- 
try, and I have suggested a way of doing it, and I Bay 
you can obtain good teachers by having, not only in 
Dublin, but in Galway and in Cork, Training Colleges ■ 
for such teachers?— -May I ask whether, in the school 
.your lordship has outlined, the teacher would be ex- 
pected to give instruction in any subject besides Aim- . 
culture ? 

4315. He would teach Agriculture. There would bo 

two teachers in each school. There would be, first, a , 
literary . teacher, -who would instruct tile boys , 
xn subjects bearing on Agriculture during the 
forenoon ; and in the afternoon the agricultural teacher 
would take them on a farm, and give them practical in- " 
struction in Agriculture ; and I would suggest, if you , 
want the schools to be a success, that you should pay 
•.them Id. or l-J,-cf. an hour for every hour they worked , 

the farm. If you do that, you will, in my opinion, i 

have a successful Agricultural School ; if you don’t, you 
will not. I want to know, don’t you think that Galway , 

College might be utilised in that way, by having an , 

Agricultural Branch, for the training of teachers? — 
Suppose the Commissioners of National Education were 
to start and help to maintain a certain number of those , 
•schools, then, undoubtedly, there would be some room 
;f or an Agricultural College in Galway. Bub the scheme , 

you have put forward, of having 1,000 such schools, ; 

would involve an expenditure that would, I fear, pre- £ 

vent its being carried out. What, in my opinion, there » 

■}s room for m Galway is an Agricultural College for c 


■ providing short winter courses such aa T t , 
as being successful in Great 'Britain. “ Te deSeri i*l 
4316. The people of the country w . , . 
knowledge, and you must bring it W * deSJe 5® 
schools within their reach, even a b (W ? th «n bj 
and encourage them in every wav 7 a “ r&a *iii 
schools?— Weil, my opinion is that yo£ cm? ? iie 
the used for apiculture! eductiuu hSeSTtK 

fumore, but S ** Bn, 

educate them 1-fi'hat ia so, but we « 

need of agricultural eduction to the 
before the, will send their sous to .if- 1 * 1 
School. I quite agree that we must dafStt? 
rising generation. QeaJ ,n ® tin 

4318. Mr. Justice Madden.— It is with • . 
that you contemplate the establishment of ft! 
School, l-Tes. I don’t think there h,S> 
Of opinion between his lordship and myself * 
to Idle number and character of the schools ^ “ 

for^tabhsS'lSh ? numbt^JS ^ 

tjia* I htaro I suggested, a. considerahte nuiw l 
students would attend them. D * 

4320 . Professor Dickey.— You referred to the Queen'. 
Colleges haying had Chairs of Agriculture 
start, _ and tliat they were abolished. I suppose Us* 
principal reason was that there were no schools to 
educate boys up to the standard of the Colleges ?-WeW 
wAr« p 0t f kn ° W t l 10 , ca . us ®' 1 merely know that there 
were Professors of Agriculture in the Colleges, and that 
now there are none. 

.,4fl. Would nob it be a reasonable explanation of 
it-, tfiat there were no schools in existence, which could 
prepare boys, and fit them for receiving and uKn. 
advantage of the lectures of the Professors of i5 
ture m the Colleges? — That might be one explanation ; 
another might be that the course was unpractical. 

4322. If you had such schools, would not there t» 
a demand created for the higher Collegiate Education! 

I do not think so. I do not think there will ever 
be a general demand for a higher education in Agricul- 
ture in Ireland — that is, for education of a University 
standard. 

4323. Where do you propose that the teachers of 
Agriculture for those winter courses should be trained! 

I propose to train them 1 and other students of Agri- 
culture in the Royal College of Science. 

4324. Would you give the students of Agriculture a 
degree ? — Yes ; if it can be arranged, provision should 
be made for giving them a degree. 

4325. Mr. Justice Madden. — Would that he the de- 
gree of iB.iSc., or do you propose that there should bee 
degree in Agriculture? — 'What I suggest is that thee 
should be a degree in Science, and that Agriculture and 
Agricultural Science should be included in the subject* 
qualifying for the degree. 

4326. Professor Lorrain Smith. — I presume that, if 
a University were created in Belfast, you think 
it would be desirable to have provision made for 
agricultural education there? — 'Ulster is as much in 
need of education in Agriculture of the kind I 
described as the other provinces. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, 1901, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Hr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c. (in the Chair) ; The Host Rev. John 
Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. 
M. Starkie, Esq., litt. d.; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, M.A., d.d.; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, ala.. Secretary. 


Dvbj.ii*. 
Nov. 27£1901. 


J. H. Reynolds, Esq., Principal of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, ex ami ned. 

4328. Mr. Justice Madden. — Mr. Reynolds, you are 
Director of Technical Instruction and Principal of the 
Municipal School of Technology in Manchester 1—1 am. 

4329. You are aware that we are inquiring into the 
Kibject of Technical Education in Ireland? — Yes, I 
am eo aware. 

4330. With special reference to University Educa- 
tion?— I am so informed. 

4331. May I ask where did you yourself receive your 
education? — I received my education at an elementary 
Echoed. 

4332. In England? — 'Yes, in England. 

4333. Therefore, I suppose your experience with 
regard to Technical Education has been almost entirely 
practical experience in England? — Yes. I have been 
for twenty-two years connected with such work, first 
as secretary of the Mechanics’ Institution in Manchester, 
which was a very successful institution, and which 
ultimately, in 1883, was converted into a technical 
school, and in 1892 was taken over by the Corporation 
of the city of Manchester with a view to its being 
conducted as a municipal technical school, and with 
the intention of developing it and erecting new build- 
ings for the purposes of technical instruction. 

4334. I gather from the summary of your evidence 
that you have also given special consideration to the pro- 
visions made on the Continent for Technical Education ? 

—Yes. I have been twice on the Continent, making 
a tour of inspection, and I have been once to the 
United States. Resides that, I have travelled up and 
down the United Kingdom gathering experience of 
other technical institutions. 

4335. Will you, in your own language, give us in- 
formation as to the constitution of your Technical 
Instruction School, and the work done by it? — Yes. 

When the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 was passed, 
fha City Council of Manchester immediately adopted 
it ; it was, in fact, the second authority in the Kingdom 
to adopt the Act. They proceeded to take powers to 
kvr a Id. rate,, and to distribute it in certain pro- 
portions among institutions in the city of Manchester. 

Among those institutions was the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, to which ultimately they gave £4,000 a year. 

They gave help also to the Manchester School 
Board and other institutions, including the Man- 
chester Grammar School. When the Act of 1890 
Yas passed, giving local authorities some share in the 
Residue Grant, which, at that time, amounted in 
Manchester to about £14,000, they felt it desirable to 
take over the Mechanics’ Institution, which by that 

Bad passed into the hands of the Whitworth 
Institute of Art and Industry, a new body, which took 
itself the provision of technical and art instruction 
m city prior to the passing of this Act. This body 
considered that it no longer lay within its province 

“ “0 this wort- and ocl-ul nn-rr trw 


0 do this work, and asked the City Council to take 
thnjh! ^ool Art and the Technical School, which 
. *7 .Council did, and thereupon proceeded to form 


Citv~ru' , ‘^- cons i s ™E of twenty-four members ,of une 
JT Btouncil, and twelve co-optive members repre- 
"™mg the industry and the commerce of the city, 
o M 58entlemen, in fact, were previously members of 
wtamittees of the School of Art and of the Tech- 


nical School. The Committee set about at o: 
inquiries as to the provision for technical instruction in 
England and abroad, with a view to the building and 
the establishment of a municipal technical school. They 
still continued their assistance to other bodies, and at 
this time included also the Owens College as a body to 
which they would give assistance. The work of building 
and establishing this new Technical School has gone on 
since that time ; in fact, the new Technical School is now 
in its seventh year of construction, and the Committee 
expect to be in full possession of it, and have it in 
full operation in the course of two or three months 
from the present time. The resources of the Com- 
mittee are _r.he Id. rate, which, in Manchester, realises 
£12,500, and the Residue Grant, which last year 
reached £18,000. They have, in view of their large 
engagements, in a general Act, which will be before 
Parliament next Session, asked for power to increase 
the Id. rate to 2d., which has been already granted in 
the case of one or two other towns in England. 

4336. I suppose that of all these different institutions- 
the Owens College is the one most nearly connected 
with our present investigations? — 'That is so. 

4337. It is affiliated with the Victoria University? — 
Yes. 

4338. It would be very interesting if you were to tell 
us of the work done by tlie Ovens College in connec- 
tion with the Victoria University, and to explain its 
relation to the University. Is it not a College of the 
Victoria University ? — It is a College of the University. 

4339. In the first place, perhaps, you would com- 
mence by telling us the nature of the actual teaching 
work done by the Owens College? — Of course, I speak 
of the Owens College only as an outsider, and must 
not be taken to represent it. 

4349. I understand that? — I mean I do not want 
to commit the Owens College to any mere opinions of 
mine. 

434L What we should value on this particular point 
is a statement of the actual work done, of the 
character of the work, and of the relation of the College 
to the University, which, of course, gives degrees?— 
Yes. The Owens College provides courses of instruc- 
tion in Science, in such subjects as Chemistry, Physics, 
and Engineering for students who desire degrees, 
and they prepare students to take positions of 
efficiency in connection with the chemical indus- 
tries or in the engineering industries. But do I not 
rather gather from you that you would desire to know 
its relation not so much with the University, which, 
after all is merely a degree-giving body? 

4342. Perhaps you could inform us on this subject: 
Are the examinations for the degrees conducted in the 
Owens College? — They are conducted in the Owens 
College, hut they are conducted by the University. 

4343. (By University examiners? — By University exa- 
miners, some of whom are external, by the lecturers of 
the University, or the Professors of the University 
and the Professors of the College conjointly, and those 
examinations apply , equally to Liverpool and to Leeds ; 
so that the degree-giving body is not the College, bub 
the University itself, which controls, so far as examina- 
tion can control, the teaching of the Colleges of the 
University. 


J. H. 

Reynolds, I 
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Dublin. 4344. What is the Governing Body of the Victoria 4354. Is there any system of exhiK'w 
University ?— It consists of a University Court com- in the Owens College by nieim ! 

Nov. 27*190’. prised of persons appointed under the statutes, and pupils from the Primary Schools orf W “‘ cl1 P»ais£ 

— including persons elected by the various Colleges ; but Schools may be brought into th a tt •° m . e fetcA- 

Reynolds’ Esc. you wiU have before J ou > n0 doubt > persons who can Yes; the College has a large V«tas^ 

> ' q speak with more authority than I can of its consti- arid exhibition* wWi, Mm ¥ r °f scholar^ 

tution. 


arid exhibitions, which are tompeWfn!^ 0 ^ 
SoconJaiy Schools and in «-h»t L “bS fa* 14 » 
e teaching is done in the Owens College, Schools, or Schools of Science, in the ,i- . ■ er * ri: - 

ling for the degrees is conducted under College covers. Besiaes that as T 

,o-e a. if -r. i,„ „„ various 'IWlimVol T„,.i i.- . 1 J us t ni. 


•arious Technical Insfauctfon" (Wittff T 

mable Ire ft:. ? 8eiris 


offer scholarships which are tenable TrV. u T fc( 
students at tlie Owens College. ^ ““ cli6s 


4345. Buj; the t 
and the examining f 

the authority of the University by examiners — some 
outside examiners, and others the teachers 
Colleges? — 'Yes. 

4346. And the degree is the degree of [B.Sc. ? — The 
degree is B.Sc. — that is the ordinary degree, or the 
honours degree. If a student obtains the B.Sc. or the 

B.A. degree with honours the title of M.Sc. is ulti- w mm 

nrntely conferred upon him, or M.A., as the case may More or less alT 'the”" time. ” 
be; and Hie degree of D.Sc. can also be obtained in 4357 T ht tt 

“ rt * i " dei “ d 01 »< fri eridcnc/d” 

•broad, r would aalr you 




side 


4356. And for how long has thin r p a/ .i,„' , 
do been developed to the eitent to’rtoht-— 1 


h you refer L 


4347. I presume that Practical and Teclinical Educa- abroad, _ „ u „ u atut y|JU . 

tion forms only a part of tlie curriculum for the degree add anything to what you have alreadfLa 7 , 0 ® j 

of B.Sc. ?— For the degree of B.Sc. a student, say in from your experience at home beariL ft? ’*■ 

Chemistry, would probably enter the Honours School, . what wo are dealing with is University “ md &s 

where he would take his courses in Mathematics and Secondary and Primary Education n 1 Mu J atmn i ®1 

Physics, but mainly the subjects of Chemistry. And coimected therewith or leading ud L ift ™ f " “ il « 

so with Engineering, and so with Physics. suggestions in your Summary as to what 

4348. Can that degree be obtained by o student in P tlle wa Y of organisation?— The position in 

the Owens College— tlie degree of B.Sc. of the Victoria 13 somewhat peculiar, because of the enternrise 

University— who does not go through the Arts course? nc , vlt y of the Municipal Council. We are buife 

—Yes ; that is to say, he passes a preliminary , or hav f ? ullt > a Municipal Schooii of Technoloevw- 

examination which includes Mathematics and English, *' ave advisedly taken that name to distinguish the ScW 

including Language and History, as compulsory sub- from a ,® c which is merely technical, and which pm. 
jects, then three of a range of subjects, one of ce f. ns ^fslf chiefly with the art of doing a thit- 

which must be a language, either Latin, Greek, Frenoh, ratlle , r _ than with studies which show the application <? 

or German ; then Ohemistry, Physics, Mechanics, Geo- scientific principles to industrial processes. This has 

graphy. Having passed that preliminary examination, bro . u ght about a state of things in the city which, inti* 

he can enter, if he be a chemical student, the Honours estimation of some people, appears to place the Schoi 

School of Chemistry. m collision with the work of the Owens College. Tie 

4349. Is that preliminary examination passed on his L 3 ™ was to . cre ate in Manchester 

entrance to the Owens College?— It may be passed be- ™ i ^ f the Gei T, an technical high schools, art 

fore entrance to the College, or it may be passed within .I? U .P e ?^ l ? men . , know , be .tter^thim I do, 

a year of entrance, supposing the student intends to 

graduate. 


4350. But when a preliminary examination of such a 
character has been passed, is tlie strident at liberty to 
specialise ?— He is at liberty to specialise either ' 


°^. Ohemistry or in the School of Physics and are of University rank, what exactly d<Tyou U ineMi^i 
Mathematics, or in the School of Tilmnnoovlnrr Ttnf mnnn n,» ™ n f . . tt • 


such schools are of University rank i_ 

speak of such schools as those at Charlottenbuig,' or 
Darmstadt, or Hanover, or Aachen, or any other of 
tlie numerous technical high schools in the Geram 
Empire. 

4358. Professor Loekaxn Smith.— W hen you say they 


there is an Arts course besides. 

_ 4351. That we understand. Now, 


the School of Engineering. But mean that the teaching’ is 0 
iroo Eocioo sity teaching. 


the s 


e plane as Uniret- 


,, , — what I may call 

the Technical School' or the Practical Science side of 
the Owens College largely attended? Are there many 
students? — I would not) say that it was largely attended. 

The total number of students at the Owens College is 
between 1,100 and 1,200. Of these 1,100 or 1,200 only 
a certain proportion are students who ultimately take 
their degrees. Some of them are Arts students, some 

of them are Science students, anfcl some of them are *1, “ c„. — 

students of the day Training College for Schoolmasters u \ ° f Ie . cl l n0 T l0 ^ , su ? h , a ? yoa deK J 
and Schoolmistresses, many of whom are attending the !?f +*1 P n Qt • o.w 

College with a view to taking their B A or B Sc • ? object of the Committee in establishing this &.I10K 
degree. b ‘ • • is to put it on such a plane, so far as its teaching a 

,,t 0 ,, . . . . concerned, that it shall be recognised as giving fa 

fv p.' n e , r , e any father information with regard to industrial purposes the very highest class of scientific 

the Owens College and tlie Victoria University that you instruction. That is their object To that extent is 

0^n= W ^n d aSS18t us , . in our mquiry ? — .Well, sir, the might be held to come into collision with the work of 

V° U -!P c 16 a great effort to bring the the University Colleges, such as the Owens College. Ii 

Highest fruits Of scientific ednenbion nnrt ,.1. r 1.1.. 


4360. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'You were dealing wifi 
the School of Technology? — 'Yes. My only point is a 
explain the position of the Municipal School of Tech- 
nology- You told me you were discussing this ques- 
tion from the point of view of University Education. 

4361. Yes ; and with special reference to sug- 
gestions which have been made for either affilia- 
ting or utilising schools somewhat analogous a 


^? h , ast f T ulta of scientific education and instruction in is not in any sense the desire of the Committee to cons 

pursuits in Manchester. They into collision with the work of the Owens College. Oar 

, . , , e . iy Mtea up a very fine Physical laboratory, aims are necessarily more direct and more practical 


riri® 6 .^ or r 2 le l eac h'ng of Inorganic, and a view to its practical application, and the 6 

ohemical 7 mdustrifs amG lChemistry in relatioa to the feel that in a city like Manchester the in 


College students mainly recruited ’from- tlhe industrial technic as doing work, whether *•* — -j - _ v 

. Tt’ bav ™g obtained & certain education, are schpols, ^equivalent to that done in King’s College or 


, ; , ' — o a. Lam euucation., are Bimrmouu iat ™ ... ^ 

• en “ Jr u .P on the teaching given by the College University College in Gower-street. 

° r “ En 8' neerin S other branches of . 4362. Are there any relations existing at P re -f‘Jf 
tween the Victoria University and the School of r 


_„li ■ j, • „ * ,, f.~ — - - “J-.*-". ‘•‘.u.o.i.uij , »iwo aia u-cuessaruy more airect ana imna j 

11 3 p °- lnt view of English institutions, than is the attitude, generally speaking, of a CnirersitJ 

et l u ipp e< d- There is also large pro- College. Whatever science we teach is distinctly wi'. 


Commit#* 

citv like" Manchester the instructiffl 
in Science as applied to industry should be of t® 
4353. What classes of employments or professions do highest order. To that extent they put themselves on 
the students in that side of the Owens College usually 8 ® iae piano as the work of the University 0)11*5* 
adopt? — Some of them attend the College with a view ^ ma y reasonably be hoped, therefore, that 

to becoming teachers of Science ; others of them no Victoria University, of which the Owens College is « 

doubt, enter into responsible positions in connection affiliated institution, will recognise the work win® 

With tiie local industries, either chemical or engineering. g° ea on in the Manchester School of Technology « 

The College is largely assisted by a great number of work equivalent to that done by a Umversg 

scholarships offered by Technical Instruction Commit- College, much in the same way as London 
tees in Lancashire and in Cheshire, which brine to the * 8 recognising certain Professors in the London r r 
Colleee stnlitAnt* minW j c ... j.,--- i- m day or evemas 
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, „}_I will just pub before you the phraseology of 
resolution passed only a few months ago as the result 
V? conference between the authorities of the Owens 
r\llese and the authorities of the Municipal School of 
Solos'- HHus i» tlie resolution : 

•‘That the Committee of the Manchester Muni- 
cipal School of Technology recognises the supreme 
importance of maintaining the Owens College in its 
special work as a University College, teaching the 
Arts and the Sciences in complete courses, at 
which ordinary and honours degrees may he taken. 


“That the Council of the Owens College recog- 
nises the supreme importance of the Municipal 
School of Technology, being constituted and main- 
tained as a School of Applied Arts anid Science to 
the Manufacturing Industries and Commerce.” 


That is on the fifteenth page of the last Report of my 
Committee. A small standing Committee has been 
established with a view to maintaining 'the harmonious 
wlitions which should, in the interests of the public, 
east- between the Owens College and the Municipal 
gehool of Technology. 

4363. Is it contemplated that the teaching in the 
School of Technology might be recognised as part of 
the teaching, or as a substitute for a portion of the 
teaching, in the University College? — That is hoped; 
that is in contemplation. I will put it, if you will 
allow me, in this way. The equipment of the 
Municipal School of Technology is of such a character 
tint the post-graduate students of the Owens College 
could, with very great advantage to themselves, having 
regard to their previous three years’ scientific training, 
gain much by going to the Municipal' School of Tech- 
nology for a year or two after they had completed the 
coarse at the College. Especially would this be the 
case in such industries as mechanical and electrical 
engineering, and in the great chemical industries of 
dyeing, printing and finishing. 

’4364. Does the Municipal School of Technology give 
anything in the nature of a diploma or certificate as 
the result of its teaching? — It has not hitherto done so : 
But thi9 document, which, if you will allow me, I 
will put in, gives a report of a sub-committee on the 
organisation of the new Municipal School of Techno- 
logy, and it contemplates the giving of a diploma by 
the Municipal School of Technology after a certa'n pre- 
scribed course of instruction. This douimcuo will 
explain that point. (Document handed in.)* 

4365. At what age do the students generally enter 
this School of Technology ?— The lower limit of age is 
fifteen years, upon a very simple entrance examination, 
consisting only of Mathematics and English. In that 
Report you will see that the Committee contemplate 
raising the entrance examination to the standard of the 
preliminary examination of the Victoria University. 
They recognise that in doing this they will probably 
deplete the number of students coming into the day- 
department of the School very considerably indeed, and 
it may not-_be possible to exact the very highest stan- 
dard of attainment upon this preliminary examination 
for the first two or three years. 

4366. After that, I presume that the education 
is directly technical ? — 'Yes. After the entrance exami- 
nation the education becomes specialised ; the student 
raters the department of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
the department of Pure and Applied Physics, or the 
department of Engineering or of Textiles. 

4367. Has your attention been called to the Royal 
college of Science in Dublin?— I know it, because we 
have not unfrequently sent students there from the 
evening classes of our schools. 

, ®69- V'e may have a problem to solve somewhat 
to. that which you have in Manchester, namely, 
I . relations to be established between a College of 
Ntenee or School of Technology— really, the dif- 
ference is not very great in substance ; it is more in 
vurds arid a teaching University or College. You have 
iiat question before you at present in Manchester? — 
tot is so. The work of the Municipal School of Tecli- 
S7 would be almost preciselv that of the work of 
I College of Science, either of Dublin or of 
. with this advantage, so far as we are con- 
^at our equipment is vastly in advance of that 
Mother of those institutions. 

nnS?’ present you have not solved that 

SI ration, but I gather that you are hopeful that it may 
we a solution? — I think it will receive a solution. 


4371. And the solution, as I understand you, would 
be something of this kind, that the degree should be the 
degree of B.Se., conferred by the Victoria University 
under conditions such as you have described ? — Yes. 

4372. The teaching being in a Teaching College in 
Manchester, and the examination being conducted by 
the University in -the manner you have described ? — Yes. 

4373. Theii the suggestion that you think practicable 
is that for the purposes of the teaching leading up to 
that degree, the Municipal School of Technology might 
be utilised, and its teaching adopted ?— I think it might 
be utilised in two ways: First-, directly for students 
who enter the Municipal School of Technology at a 
suitable age, by means of a suitable entrance examina- 
tion. It may be further utilised, and very advan- 
tageously, by students who have passed through the 
University College, wherever it might be — Liverpool, 
or Owens, or Leeds, it does not matter — who would 
spend a year or two of post-graduate work in scientific 
and technological research in the Municipal School of 
Technology . They would be able to do that because of 
the great efficiency of the equipment of the School. 
Then, as a further result of the opportunity which tlie 
School offers, it is hoped that evening students, already 
engaged in industrial pursuits, who have kept up their 
studies assiduously every year during the whole period 
of their apprenticeship, would then be enabled to 
spend, say, half of the working year, in research work, 
by means of the appliances the School possesses, in 
Chemistry, or Physics, or Engineering. 

4374. The last portion of your evidence is very 
interesting and suggestive. In modern times, I under- 
stand that to have a School or a College thoroughly 
equipped for the purpose of technical and practical 
scientific instruction expensive apparatus and labora- 
tories are required? — That is so. 

4375. And, as I understand, your suggestion is this : 
that the appliances in a single institution of that kind — 
I am referring to apparatus and laboratories — might be 
utilised by more than one institution in the locality? — 
That is distinctly one of the objects the Committee have 
in view. The Committee feel, and its staff feel, that 
it is only in that way that the fullest use can lie made 
of this most extensive equipment— I may tell the Com- 
mission that that equipment will certainly cost not less 
than £80,000 — and the Committee feel that it is only 
in that way that it can be fully used. It cannot bo 
fully used by merely elementary scientific students; 
it can be fully utilised only by students who have gone 
through a period of scientific study, such as they would 
get in a University College. It 'can be fully utilised 
also by men who have kept up their scientific know- 
ledge, and are engaged in practice, and are interested 
in important industx-ial problems that they meet- with 
in the course of their business, and who would be 
willing to spend three months or six months in some 
particular research. That is distinctly the object the 
Committee have in view. So that the institution is 
not an institution for Manchester only ; it is much 
rather an institution for tlie area covered by the 
operations of the Owens College, or the whole of south- 
east Lancashire, and the greater part of Cheshire and 
North Derbyshire. 

4376. Now, substituting Dublin for Manchester, and 
substituting our College of Science for the School of 
Technology, and adopting your suggestion, if we had 
connected with the School of Science in Dublin such a 
laboratory and such apparatus as you contemplate, that 
that great institution, with its very expensive apparatus 
and laboratory, might be utilised for the purpose of 
teaching Practical Science by various teaching Colleges 
or Universities in Dublin? — Most distinctly so. And I 
may put it for this stronger reason, that you can only 
in isolated cases provide this kind of instruction. My 
own distinct feeling is this, that so far as England is 
concerned, too much money is spent on small institu- 
tions. and that you want to segregate the teaching in 
suitable geographical positions, i,f I might- so put it — in 
suitable areas, anyhow — and that these institutions 
should take only really well-prepared students — it does 
not matter whether they are day or evening, but they 
should be really well-prepared students, that is, really 
capable and efficient students. In that way you would 
do more to advance the industrial and commercial inte- 
rests of the community than by spreading all over the 
district a number of small institutions. Small institu- 
tions are all right, so long as they are equipped for the 
service of evening, students, but none of them are 
sufficient, either in point of means, resources, or 
equipment, to enable them to take charge effectively 
of day students of the character I have in mind. 


* See page 279. 
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Dublin. Consequently you can have only in large centres 
Nov 27 T 1901. really effective institutions. And you lead me to 
_.l ' say by the tenour of your remarks that if you estab- 

J. H. lished in Dublin an institution such as is now estab- 
KeynoWs, Esq. lished in Manchester, and will shortly be at work there, 
' it will serve a large part of the district round about 

Dublin, and will minister more effectively than any 
other means I know of to the training of those who 
must be the managers and leaders of the industries, 
because it is they, rather than the artisans, as such, 
for whom we are most concerned. 

4377. I do not suppose your attention has been 
specially called to the other portions of the country — 
to Belfast, or Galway, or Cork? Have you given any 
attention to those parts? — So far as Belfast is con- 
cerned, the gentleman who is now in charge of tech- 
nical instruction in Belfast was my assi stent up to 
twelve months ago. 

4378. He is in connection with the new technical 
institution there? — Yes. Consequently, I know some- 
thing about Belfast. Belfast strikes me as a case in 
point. You want to establish there an institution 
thoroughly well fitted and equipped for the whole of 
the North of Ireland. 

4379. Would your idea be that it should be an 
off-shoot or development of the Queen’s College there, 
or a separate institution affiliated with it? — I think 
it anight he associated with it. I do not know what 
is contemplated in respect of the Belfast Queen's Col- 
lege, but what I feel is this, that just as you have, 
say in Berlin, a University where the highest class of 
scientific instruction is given, and also technical high 
schools of the very highest class, yet they work together. 
Post-graduate students pass from Berlin University in 
large numbers to Charlottenburg Technical High School, 
because of its good equipment. 

4380. I do not know whether the attention of the 
managers of your School in Manchester has been di- 
rected to scientific education specially in relation to 
Agriculture? — No, sir; it has not. 

4381. You would hardly expect that in Manchester? 
— No; we are not an agricultural centre. 

4382. But the apparatus, I presume, necessary for 
establishing a school of agriculture would be very 
much less expensive and not nearly so elaborate ; it 
might be more easily set up in, say, Galway, or some 
place of that kind, than the apparatus for a general 
technical school? — 1 think it would be far less ex- 
pensive. 

4383. However, as you have given no special atten- 
tion to tiie point I will pass on? — I may just Bay 
that the Technical Instruction Committees of the Coun- 
ties Palatine, Lancashire and Cheshire, have each of 
them agricultural schools, one at Preston in Lancashire, 
and the other at Holmeschapel in Cheshire. 

4384. Does the Owens College devote any attention 
to what is now called higher commercial education of a 
University type — commercial as distinguished from 
technical? — It has no distinct commercial side. But a 
Chair of Chinese has recently been established with a 
view to training merchants or employes in merchants’ 
offices in Manchester in Chinese, having regard to the 
considerable relations which Lancashire trade has with 
China. 

4385. I understand, Mr. Reynollds, that you are 
prepared to give us some information in rela- 
tion to schools established for Technical Education 
-abroad. What we Should value chiefly, I think, 
is an explanation of their relation to the Universities, 
how far they are independent of the Univer- 
sities, and to what extent they are affiliated with 
or utilised by Universities? — Well, sir, I have been 
twice on the Continent, visiting chiefly the technical 
schools in Germany and in Switzerland, and I have 
found there — taking the Kingdom of Prussia, for 
example — that there are three or four technical high 
schools, one at Charlottenburg, another at Aachen, and 
another at Hanover, which give instruction on a Uni- 
versity plane ; that is to say, the instruction is of just 
as high a character from a scientific point of view as 
that taught in the Universities. 

4386. When you use the expression that the instruc- 
tion is on a University plane, I suppose you mean that 
it is of as high a scientific character in the special 
subjects, and not that it embraces every department 
of what is usually regarded as University Education; ? 
— No, sir ; I mean simply that in the specialised 
subjects of Chemistry or Engineering — these institu- 
tions give just as high a class of scientific instruction 
as is found in tiie Universities of the State, but it is 
limited to that range of subjects. 


4387. What does that eventuate in- a , v - 
■ - certifcsls or a 'degree ? — Hitherto 
been a diploma, but so far ae 


Simply wvu <• unjjxirmui, UUE SO tar as rt- 

nical High School at Charlottenburg is TieI " 
and the Technical High School at 
Emperor, by a recent decree, has empoworJ’-i^ 
institutions to give a degree in Engineering. Z F* 
of Wurtemburg has followed suit in referent- - 
Technical High School or Polytechnic at Stub™* 
that is now empowered to grant degrees ° ' aa 

4388. These are degrees in Engineering «n.l 

Science? — No, not in Science. ** Dj - a 

4389. It is what might be called a professor,*! j 
gree ? — It amounts to this, that these men are «,!• 
for that profession ; they are trained for 
Government posts, or they are trained to be 
leaders or employers in the great German industries 

4390. Dr. Staiikxe.— Is the work done in these seb i. 
recognised by the Universities, or is it entirely w, 
rate ? — -It is separate from- the Universities, but so L- 
as I know it is recognised. 

4391. It is recognised?— So far as I know bu- ’ 
cannot speak with certainty. 

Mr Justice Madden.— Dt. Starkie means recognise 
as a portion of the education leading up to a Universitr 
degTee. 

4392. Dr. Starkie.— Mr. Reynolds says his Onmnitte 
was anxious, in the case of Manchester, that the w*k 
done by the School of Technology there should b 
recognised in that sense by the University. What I 
was anxious to know, Mr. Reynolds, was whether ws 
can quote any analogy from Geimany for a propose 
of that kind ? — As I have said, each German University 
stands for itself. They do not seem to have in Germar 
what we have in England, two or three Collega 
affiliated with a University. Take the Universitr of 
Gottingen or the University of Berlin— each eiisii 
for itself and grants its own degrees. 

4393. Mr. Justice Madden. — Take any one of tie 
well-known German Universities ; has it what wo might 
call a side of practical and technical teaching? Dot* ij 
recognise the subject at all, or does it not leave it to be 
dealt with by the technical high schools? — They leave 
it to be dealt with, largely by the technical high schools 
I know there is a conflict of opinion in Germany aa to 
whether the scientific training of the Universities is not 
on the whole, a better preparation, even for industrial 
life, than the teaching of the technical high schools. 

4394. What is your own opinion on that subject!- 
Well, so far as my opinion is worth any tiring, it seeas 
to mo that the training of the technical high schoo., 
so far as arid so long as it is based on sound scientific 
training, and directed specially to industrial work, ough-, 
to be, and I believe is, of more value. In any event, 
taking the number of students at Charlottenburg, there 
are 3,250 in the day department — they have no evenir; 
department— none of whom arc under eighteen yeas 
of age. Many of them arc post-graduate stndeni 
who have been at the Universities, and 93 per cent 
possess a certificate of nine years’ attendance at a 
classical gymnasium or at a real gymnasium. 

4395. You speak of post-graduate students. I 
pose, apart from the question of whether a ttudeu. 
coulld afford to spend so many years m •:, > 
whether his parents could afford it, the 1 
course of study would be to graduate « 
University, and then afterwards to take up t 
nical instruction at one of these Colleges. 
that course largely adopted in Germany? 1 
stand that there are a large number of such stu 
not only adj Charlottenburg, but at schools J ! “ e -i 
Darmstadt, As I happen to have had a son 
Technical High School I know something at seco» 
hand, so to speak, of the fact that there ar 
sfderable number of men who have alreadr 
through Universities, and who go up for resea 

at the technical high schools. ^ 

4396. For the class of students Af 

be able to afford such an extended 

study, does it occur to you that ^ 

of study in a University College, combined ^ 
attendance upon a course of instruction j, 

nical school, might be advantageous ? I s ^ ^ 
put it in this way, that if a mans ob] ^ 

distinctly industrial, if his purpose _m 11 ®... y, j;. 
into an industry, to take a responsible pos ^ 
the technical high school ought to be ab* « t , 
just that kind of instruction which posit** 

take satisfactorily and efficiently a respo l ^ ^ 
in industrial life. If his object is -j, tv 

object is purely professional, so to sp > 
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• 1 , ,-p.calf to become a scientific man of the first 
' Vitv if I might so put it, then probably the Univer- 
would be the better place for him. In such a case 
v- would come under, perhaps, the most inspiring class 
>«,chers who simply pursued their science for wliat- 
** might come out of it in the way of addition to 

^AST^Witlfregard to the students in these technical 
c : ools in Germany— you mentioned one or two— we are 
ware that theT are numbered by thousands ?— Yes. 

4563 Now. as a rule, what is the ultimate destina- 
• 0 f the great majority of those students ?— Well, 
Consul Bose, of Stuttgart, has recently issued a 
r-Bort upon the chemical teaching in Germany* That 
r-Dort can he obtained, and it is a most valuable docu- 
ment. It 'deals with chemical training and instruction, 
and it fives this evidence — that there are in Germany 
r goo academically-trained chemists, that there are 4,250 

those chemiste actually engaged in industrial em- 
iKwraent in Germany, and that there are 1,000 Ger- 
- abroad who have had a similar academical 
inning. So that that gives 5,250 men who have 
riceived the highest class of chemical training in tech- 
nita! high schools and in Universities who are now in 
effective industrial employment. That is what becomes 
of them. , . .. 

4599 . And what becomes of the great majority of your 
(indents— the students that you turn out in Manchester 
from vour School of Technology ?— Well, so far as the 
institution with which I am connected is concerned, all 
of them, at about eighteen years of age, find places in 
chemical works or engineering works, just as the case 
may be. That is their ultimate object. 

4400. They seem to leave at the age at which students 
usually enter the older Universities; they seem to 
leave ‘at about the age of eighteen ?— Yes, for the 
obvious reason that, so long as 'English employers take 
the position that they do in respeeb of technical training 
and scientific training’ generally, there is no possibility of 
the bulk of them getting satisfactory employment at a 
later period of life. It is only in the industries where 
firms are willing to take youths at a later age that 
there is much chance of their remaining either at school 
or College after the age of eighteen. 

4401. At what age do they usually graduate at the 
Victoria University ? — The lower limit of age for admis- 
sion is sixteen for the course of three years. 

4402. That is for entrance? — ‘Yes, for a course of 
three years, but, no doubt, the average age of admis- 
sion would he between seventeen and eighteen. 

4403. For how many years is the course at the 
School of Technology? — Three years. 

4404. With reference to the Institutes of Technology 
in the United States, you are prepared to give us some 
information? — I think the great differentiation that one 
msy make between the Institutes of Technology in the 
United States and the Technical High Schools of Ger- 
many and Switzerland is that the engineering side, 
teth scientific and technical, is far more developed in 
the States than anywhere else of which I have any 
knowledge, and that the practical side of such study is 
given far more attention. So much is this the case that 
the attention of the authorities in Germany has been 
drawn to it. It is specially manifest in such institutions 
** the Boston Institute of Technology. There the 
*hool is devoted to the study of Science, especially 
in its application to Engineering, and they have some- 
thing like 1,100 or 1,200 students whose average age 
on entrance is eighteen years and nine months, and 
who must, to enter the Institute, have passed a very 
aerere examination in English and Mathematics, in 
Science, and in one or two foreign languages. I can 
furnish the Commission with a copy; of my report upon 
conditions of Technical Education m'the United States.f 

4405. It would be very interesting? — (From that re- 
port the Commission will see the large number of 
Undents who are in the Engineering Colleges of the 
Sates. 

4406. That was a report presented by you to 

School in Manchester ? — Yes. The Oommit- 

sent me out, and I ultimately wrote a 

report and sent it to them. It will be seen from it 
institutions like those at Cornell, Boston, and 
Worcester, and the Stevens Institute at Hoboken. 
Md many others of that class, furnish a very high 
U®? 9 of instruction in the application of Science to 
»e engineering industry, and especially in the oppor- 
~ n % they give for research. That is a very important 
fatare of American institutions. 


4408. Now, are these institutions in any way utilised 
by the Universities? Take the Institute of Technology 
at Boston : is that in any way connected with Harvard 
University? — It has no direct connection with Harvard. 
Harvard is only a short distance away, but Harvard is 
also giving instruction in Science. 

4409. Taking the question generally : what are the 
relations, if any, between these schools of technology 
in America and the Universities — Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard, for example? — The Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Yale, and so on, are institutions of a type approxi- 
mating to the very highest class of English or Continen- 
tal Universities. 

4410. Certainly ? — But I think the differentiation that 
I spoke of between Che Technical High Schools and the 
German Universities prevails also in the States. 

4411. In other words, they are independent institu- 
tions? — They are quite independent institutions. 

4412. And up to the present time, at all events, the 
older Universities — the three that you mentioned, for 
instance — have not in any way utilised them or adopted 
their curriculum as a portion of the University course ? 
— So far as I know, that is the case. The aim of the 
Institute of Technology or of the Technical High School, 
as the case may be, is directly industrial and practical, 
but based always — and to be of any use it must be so — • 
upon sound scientific preparation and training. 

4413. Dr. St.uiktk. — W hat kind of degree does the 
Institute of Technology at Boston give, or does it give 
degrees? — It gives the degree of B.Sc. 

4414. As in Germany? — As in Germany. The 
degree is much sought after. A student must 
not only pass certain examinations, but must prepare 
and submit a thesis upon a subject he lias worked at 
during his graduate career. Their course is a four years’ 
course at Boston, so that the students are twenty-two 
years of age at least before they can leave it, and there 
is no difficulty whatever in such stuidents finding em- 
ployment immediately. 

4415. Air. Justice Madden. — Is there any other mat- 
ter connected with these foreign schools to which you 
wish to call our attention, more especially in their con- 
nection with University Education or University institu- 
tions? — I only wish to emphasise this point, that I 
believe that the success of the German chemical industry, 
for example, is almost entirely due to their schools ; that 
the reason why, at any rate, the industry of producing 
the finer chemicals is past, praying for in England is 
largely due to the extraordinary provision that has been 
made available in Germany for the training of scientific 
men, and that just as it is with the chemical industry, so it 
is very likely to be with the electrical engineering 
industry. They are making just the same careful pro- 
vision for the training of leaders of industry in regard 
to electrical engineering as they have made in respect 
of the chemical industry. 

4416. Has the development of Technical Education 
abroad, so far as your observation goes, tended towards 
the creation of new industries in Germany, or in other 
countries where such a development has taken place ? — 
I think there is unquestionable evidence, that it lias. 

4417. That is an important consideration, from our 
point of view, in a country where we rather lack 
existing industries ?— The most striking illustration of 
that is the chemical industry. In the chemical industry- 
in England we were paramount, say thirty years , ago ; 
but we are no longer paramount. Take a particular 
concern like the Anilin Soda Fabrik at Ludwigshafen, 
which employs more than one hundred highly-trained 
chemists, many of them main ly engaged in research 
with a view to the development of new industries, and 
they have succeeded in establishing new industries. 
Fot example, their success in finding a substitute for 
natural indigo is beyond all question now, and this 
report of which I have spoken— that by Consul Bose, 
at Stuttgart— shows the extent to which Germany has 
profited by her schools. He says, for example, that 
tiie fine chemical industries in Germany are now worth 
£15,000,000 a year. 

4418. I have heard it said by some that there is no 
use in applying one’s mind to higher Technical' and 
Practical Scientific Education in Ireland — or, at any 
rate, very little use — because the industries do nob 
exist. What would be your commentary on that sug- 
gestion 1— Well, sir. I think they can he created. You 
have a Report of the highest value in that respect— 
- the Report of an Irish Committee that went out to 

tt — a. — — — 'W’urtem- 


Wurtemburg. You have an example there. 

* Report on Chemical Instruction in Germany and the growth and present condition of the G^man Ch^ioal I^ustries by 
®r- Frederick Rose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart Diplomatic and Consular Reports— Miscellaneous series, No. 561. 
»«eign Office, July, 1901. . , _ . 

T Report of a Visit to Technical Colleges, Institutions, Schools, Libraries, Museums, and Worts 
Usida > April and May, 1898. By J. H. Reynolds. Manchester : Blacklock Sc Co. 
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DoBUN burg was practically an Ireland fifty years ago, but it industries? — What you want t-o do th 

Nov. 27, 1901. ' s now one of most prosperous communities in the the example of the Danish Government 6 )? B 

' -— whole of Germany. dairy schools and other measures for 

J. H. 4419. Which Report do you refer to? — To the Recess of dairy produce. Thirty-five rne ;un P ro ^emar 

Reynolds, Esq. Committee's Report.* could not sell an ounce of Danish butt^ S • ag0 S«a 

4420. The Irish Recess Committee’s? — 'Yes, I refer lish market. We now get arminllJ oir! n 
to that Report. The movement in Wurtemburg was £11,000,000 worth of Danish butter ' ^ 


the result of the Great Exhibition in London m.irkets, a very large portion of wh't° *' le 
in 1861, and, as I say, you had in Wurtem- Chester, one of the largest markets to Sat- 

burg at that time an Ireland — a poor, agricultural we might as well have Irish butter oi?T‘i D(1 ' Ea: 
country. Now it is a most prosperous agricul- have Danish, if the proper measures w 1 clleefe > « 
tural country, and also a most prosperous manu- 4427. I suppose the high schools of fTT • ta f en '. 
factoring country, and that is due to the measures fn Cork and Galway might be utilised • 

that were taken under the patronage of the King of for the development of a-nicultural 

Wurtemburg for the development of the small industries other ways? — Quite so. ° muustries and In 

througliout the country. Take the cement industry. 4428. And that would be most desiinhl m. 
The cement mdustiy is now a most important industry far as manufacturing industries are concern^' t ” ^ 
in Wurtemburg, and there are numerous others set we might he satisfied with one hivli snhnJ; n 
forth, I remember, in this Report. What has been done X think one also in Belfast. b m ilublin f_ 

in Wurtemburg— I say it with all due deference and 4429. I assume that ; Belfast and Dublin T 
with much ignorance of the existing state of affairs— Schools in Dublin and 'Belfast I II, ini- Ji m T. 
might, I think, be done for Ireland. You, of course, satisfy the needs of Ireland ^ under' 

are engaged in an inquiry which refers only to educa- conditions. But I think also that somethin? 

tion at the very summit., hut you never will reach the done in the way of establishing trade scCl, v 
summit until you have laid the foundations broad and difficulties in England are largely due to a i 
sound throughout the whole country. The success of organisation which exists in England in 
German and Swiss education is entirely klue to the with the various trades. I do not know whetW??,1 
sound and widespread system of Elementary Education, the Commission are acquainted with Mr Baker'- 
and, on top of that, Secondary Education. And much upon his recent visits to Austria Po’and nmi'v" 
of our failure in England is due to the fact that we hernia, t where he shows the advantage of tile estahl'd? 
have no properly-organised system of Secondary Educa- ment of the so-called Farhxefnihm— special schools £ 
tion. lou can have no University Colleges, you can the encouragement and development of small trad' 
have no technical high schools, you can have no sound That, I think, might be done in Ireland. I am rfl 
scientific training whatever until Secondary Education acquainted with one such trade school in New iJt 
is properly provided for. I mentioned the number of where there are something like 500 students *who co fcr 
students at the Owens College— about 1,100. That is a two-years’ course— students of not less than eiriitai 
not satisfactory from the point of view of a large com- years of age or over twenty-two vears of aoe—who ari 
mumtyliko south-east Lancashire. There, are 2,000,000 taught brick-laying, plumbing, ‘ plastering, paintinc 
of people within ten miles of Manchester 'Exchange, and electric wire fitting, and who at the end of the two 
that body of people ought to supply far more than 1,100 years o,f such practical instruction in the principles or 
students, because of that 1,100 students 400 are processes of those trades, go out tolerably expert-a; 
medicals, so that we are left with only 700 for the Arts any rate, expert enough to earn their livelihood, 
and Sciences, and of those a good many are women. 4430. Have you anything of that kind in Manchester] 
Ihis cannot be satisfactory, and we can never get a — £No ; we could not establish it even if it were de- 
proper supply qf students until our system of Secondary sirable ; the trades’ organisations would not have tws 
™ tic ® on a sound basis is firmly established. in sympathy with it. Our position in Manchester is 

4421. You think that in considering the development this: So far as the evening instruction is concerned, 

of higher education— University education— with regard the School exists for tradesmen rather than to tert 
to the practical teaching of Science, .we ought not to trades — that is to say, to lay hold of the young appren- 
lose sight of the importance of laying of the foun- tiee and give him a training such as he cannot, inifce 
dation in Secondary and even in Primary 'Education? — • nature of things, get at his daily work, and I may say 
It is absolutely necessary. You will never get the the School is very successful in that direction, 
other until these are properly organised and thoroughly 4431. Professor Lohraix 'Smith. — You draw a distk- 

« tion between Technical Schools and Schools of Techno- 

4422. Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy.— Y ou made one very im- logy ? — I do. 

portant and most interesting observation, Mr. Reynolds, 4432. I wish you would make that a little plainerf- 
and that was that the establishment of Technical Schools So far as the Manchester School is concerned, we watS 
of the highest character would tend in Ireland, nob it to be clearly understood that the School does not 
only to foster, but to create, industries throughout the exist to tench the art of an industry so much as the 
country ? — Yes. . science of it. A Technical School would concern ite- 

4423. That is a most important observation, and I much more with giving opportunities for skill in tic 


was greatly interested in it. Now, our manufacturing school. That 


industries are mostly in the 'North of Ireland at present. 
Do you think that one school in the North of Ireland, 
say at Belfast, would suffice for the whole of the North 


and define dearly the scientific principles and thsi 
application to the development of the industry- 
4433'. Ain I right in understanding that, according » 


of Ireland? — I think that one school of the kind I have your idea, the Technical School is a substitute for tie 
in contemplation would suffice, if means were taken to old teaching given by a master to his apprentice?— -les, 
lay hold of the capable pupils, the capable youths in a Technical School would be that, and so we are doom 
the North of Ireland, arid, having given them a good, to make a great difference between the day school .Ml 
sound, general education, to have them brought there the evening school. The evening school is attended emeiy 
with a view to equipping them as foremen, managers, by artisans. The evening school, to that extent, 
0r y!A/> ec ^r r8 ^ le industries of the North of Ireland. the place of the old position of the master toward 3 ’ 

4424. I suppose it would be desirable to have also apprentice. The master nowadays no longer t eaciie ?. 

another school in Dublin of the same character for the apprentice ; the apprentice picks up his hnowiwg' 
development of the industries of this part of the as best he can. In some shops he would be confinea w 

country ?— It seems to me that in Dublin, in Belfast, in a particular part of the tirade ; in others, in 8n J a |, P* 

Cork, and possibly in Galway — I do not know anything the master’s range of work is so limited that 
about that, though — but in suitable centres, wherever apprentice can get only a very partial tramuig m_ ^ 
there were such, to which you could bring, by means business. Now, if lie comes to the Technical . 
of Scholarships or Bursaries, capable, well-trained, but night, he has the advantage not only of being ms 
poor students, there should be such a school. in the principles of Science applicable, to his bu 

\ s for instruction in the industries that but he has also the advantage of obtaining some 
would be likely to be developed in those districts?— the branches of it that he lias no chance of acquumg 
Tea - q ul te so. . his daily life. Let me illustrate this by ; tM 

4426. Of course the South and West of Ireland are familiar illustration of plumbing. A pl una ul =. _y e 
mostly agricultural districts, and it would be more comes to- the evening school and pays 10s. for 
important there, I daresay, to have technical schools session’s work. He comes four nights a 
for the development of agricultural industries and rural night he has -Drawing ; another night he has Me ^ 
* Report of the Recess Committee on the Establishment of a Department of Agriculture and Industries for 
Appendices. Second Edition. Dublin : Browne & Nolan, 18967 (Appendix H.— Report on State Aid to AgnMiw" 
Industry m WDrtemburg, by M. G. Mulliall, p. 271.) . _ Tamea j&s 

T , ec ' lm oal and Commercial Education in EaBt Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia, and Bohemia, dj 

Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 419), 1900. 
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■ lation to plumbing work ; another night is devoted 
® Phv=ies and Mechanics as applied to plumbing ; and 
Ike fourth night is given to actual work in plumbing. 
’1 has every range of work applicable to his trade. 
What applies to plumbing applies also to house-painting, 
Jaratinc, plastering, and any other of the domestic 
r’Bit when you are dealing with the day 
t ient- you are not so much concerned to make him 
Klful as you are to give him a sound knowledge of the 
rlnuoles 'and the processes that he will be concerned 
rk" later on. He is not turned out a skilful person ; 
turned out an intelligent person at the end of his 
in the School. So that the day school is much 
* a School of Technology than is the evening school, 
which is rather technical than technological. 

4434. Quite so ; you deal with different classes of 
students in the two' schools ?— Yes. 

4455. Have you different staffs?— In. some measure 
ice have different staffs. _ 

4456 To what extent?— I will indicate it. The 
School" is arranged in this way: We have a head of 

•he physical department— a Professor, a man of satis- 
factory scientific attainments; we have a head of the 
"hemi'eal department, we have a head of the engineering 
department and we have a head of the textile depart- 
ment anl those men are responsible for the organisation 
„f the studies in their several departments. They give 
-heir chief time and attention to the day students. 
They supervise also, and take part, to a certain extent, 
in the evening work, but in the evening work we bring 
in specialists who are skilled in the various practical 
aspects of the trade or whatever it may be. So that 
•he work of the School is largely supplemented in the 
H-ening bv special teachers. 

4437. Is not that very severe upon a Professor to 
have to teach technological students and technical stu- 
dents?— I am inclined to say that it is. 

4438 You do not intend that to he a permanent ar- 
msrement, do you?— Wliat we have to do is, not to 
exact an unreasonable amount of work, but to leave the 
teaching staff— what is absolutely essential if they are 
to be of any use for any length of time together— sutb- 
cient time for research. , . „ , T 

4439. I am just coming to that. That is really why 1 
asked the question. If you ask a man to teach both in 
the day and in the night classes, I do not see how he 
can possiblv, even if lie has the time, have the energy 
to undertake research?— Of course, it can only be 
done to a limited and reasonable extent. So long as 
he is able to take full supervision of the whole of his 
department we should not ask for an unreasonable 
amount of teaching. We are persuaded that such a 
man must have the fullest opportunities for his own 
education for research in his department. 

4440. What would you regard— supposing you had 
the arrangement of an ideal institution — as a reason- 
able amount oi teaching? — Well, what we are asking 
for in that report of the head of the department is 
thirty hours’ presence in the institution. 

4441. In the week ? — In the week. 

4442. That is five hours a day? — It does not mean 
five hours’ teaching, but five hours’ presence in the 
institution. 

4443. And attention to what? — Attention to the or- 
ganisation of his department, to see that the work is 
going on satisfactorily. Perhaps he would give, out 
of that time, two evenings in the week, say, °f two 
hours each, to teaching. But his main duty would he 
to see that the work of his department was thoroughly 
well organised, and he himself would give a few of the 
more important lectures. 

4444. Quite so ; but does that go on all the year 
round?— That goes on for forty weeks. 

4445. I do not see where the research would come in 
at all if he has to put in thirty hours a week ? — Some 
portion of the thirty hours would be given to research- 

4446. To come to another point. Yon say that the 
students who come to the Technological School should 
be, first, students who want directly the teaching of 
the courses in that school, and, secondly. University 
students who wish post-graduate work, and, I suppose, 
technological students who wish post-graduate work? — 
les. 

4447. Postgraduate work, I suppose I may under- 
stand you to mean, is to be essentially research? — Yes. 

4448. What type of research do you mean by that?— 
"dl, take a student who has gone through the Engi- 
ueering course. I will put in a document which shows 
tbs character of the equipment of the school.* We have 
a steam-engine laboratory ; we have a hydraulic labora- 
tery; we have a laboratory for other forms of heat- 
®gines— gas, oil, and air engines ; we have a labora- 
tery for material testing ; we have a laboratory for 

* See page 284. 


testing machine tools, and so on ; and the student 011 
would have the means of pursuing lines of research in _y ou 27, 1901 
any one of these laboratories. Then, what applies to — 
Mechanical Engineering applies to Electrical Engineer- 3 . H. 
in g . 3 3 Reynolds, Esq. 

4449. And Chemistry? — And Chemistry. 

4450. Professor Dickey. — Have you a museum ? — No, 
we have no museum, properly so called, but each 
department has its own exhibit of appliances and 
illustrations proper to the effective teaching of the 
subjects taught within it- 

4451. Or a library? — Yes, we have a library. 

4452. Professor Lorrain Smith. — To go on with this 
research question. I do not quite follow what is the 
nature of the research. I should very much like to 
have your opinion as to what you exactly intend by 
it. Is it research in the educational sense of training 
a man to research methods ? — No ; I think the research 
method ought to be the method which prevails through- 
out the whole of the man’s career ; less of lecture work 
and more of laboratory work, and more of laboratory 
work in the research spirit — that a man should come 
to the school as a post-graduate student with the re- 
search spirit developed in his mind. 

4453. You speak of a from three to six months course 
of research. Surely you do not intend to do any valu- 
able research work in six months ? — No. Perhaps I did 
not make myself clear. When I spoke about a six 
months’ research, I spoke of men actually engaged in 
industrial life. I spoke of men occupying leading posi- 
tions as managers and so on, who had become interested 
in some particular engineering problem, if it is an en- 
gineering industry they are connected with. The School 
has got the equipment, and the man has got the scien- 
tific knowledge, and he has the practical training. 

Now, he says, “ If I could pursue a research into the 
problem in which I am particularly interested, I am 
willing to give, or my employers will be willing for me 
to give, six months or more to that pursuit. ” 

4454. What you have in view really is that to Pro- 
fessors and experts the equipment should be avail- 
able? — Yes ; and I mean this too> : that if we get that 
type of man — and you do get him, abroad, to a certain, 
extent, and you certainly get him in the States — you 
bring your teaching staff into direct practical touch — 
which is a most important thing — with the problems 
actually existing. 

4455. I quite recognise the desirability of that, too. 

Now I wish to ask another question. You are familiar 
with the Institutes in Germany for the scientific solu- 
tion of industrial problems ; you are aware of their 
existence? — Yes. 

4456. Those are Institutes which are supported by 
voluntary contributions from the manufacturers con- 
cerned?— Some of them may be. 

4457. I think most of them are. Take an example. 

The brewers have united to support a large Institute 
entirely for research in regard to problems connected 
with brewing ?— There is one in Berlin. 

4458. Yes, near Berlin?— Yes. 

4459. That is an Institute supported by the voluntary 
association of these heads of industry ?— Yes. 

4460. And an essential condition of the work there is 
absolute secrecy. I do not know ; my information is 
somewhat indirect ; I have not seen them myself ; but 
possibly you can tell us about that?— It is news to me 
that the information obtained in these institutes is 
treated with absolute secrecy. That certainly would 
not be the policy in Manchester. 

4461. Would it not he essential, in the organisation 
of such research, that secrecy should be maintained?— 

I hardly tTilnV so. It would not be our attitude. If 
there were any problems — chemical, or engineering, or 
Physical— that were of any importance to the industry 
of the country, we certainly would not undertake them 
with a view to keeping them secret from those con- 

^4462. Quite so, from your point of view ; but from 
the point of view of the head of industry who is coming 
to yon to make the investigation ?— He would make the 
investigation under the direct superintendence of the 
Professor of the department. . 

4463. Which would destroy the secrecy ?— Certainly it 
would, if secrecy was his object. 

4464 I understand that in Germany they do recog- 
nise the ordinary trade secrecy?— I want to put this 
point. I visited, on behalf of my Committee, the Pans 
Exhibition, and I wrote a reportt upon the educational 
exhibits there, and amongst the things I noted was 
the exhibit of scientific instruments from Germany. 

This exhibit was the joint exhibit of 700 firms in Ger- 
many. A joint catalogue was published, with a very 
+ See page 287- 
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remarkable preface, in which they continually insisted 

Nor. 27,1901. upon tlie great advantage the Technical High Schools 
— and the scientific departments of the Universities had 

J. H. been to them as manufacturers, in the development of 
Reynolds, Esq. the industry of the manufacture of German scientific 
instruments. They show, in that Report, the close re- 
lation existing between the scientific teaching of the 
Universities and of the Technical High Schools and the 
industries concerned with the production of scientific 
appliances. These important industries, which are 
valued at £750,000 per annum, employ about 13,000 
persons, mainly in the manufacture of fine instruments 
and glass ware, could not, it is admitted, have existed 
had it not been for the close alliance between the two 
bodies, so to speak, of scientifically trained men mid of 
manufacturers. There is no secrecy there. 

Professor Lorrain Smith — I quite admit that ; but 
there is a difficulty there which, I must say, I do not 
see the way to avoid. 

4465. Mr. Justice Madden. — Where there is a volun- 
tary association of persons in a particular trade they 
are masters of the position, and they can in- 
vestigate for private purposes, just as the owner 
of one particular brewery might investigate. But where 
you have a State-supported institution, the result of 
the investigations and research carried on there must 
be for the public at large ; there could not be secrecy? 
— 'That is so. As to voluntary associations for the 
purpose of research, that is a state of things which 
can only arise when English manufacturers become 
more sensible of its value. When they are, they may, 
perhaps, be ready to combine to support such an 
institution. Only the other day I was talking 
with a manufacturer who makes a special kind 
of gear. He uses a particular kind of steel 
made by a large firm in Yorkshire. This steel 
suddenly fell off in quality, and the works of this 
manufacturer were, in consequence, practically shut 
up for three or four weeks. He made inquiries as to 
how it was that the quality had fallen off, but the 
makers could not tell him ; they only knew that the 
quality had fallen off. I made inquiry, and I asked, 
“Do they not employ a chemist?” The answer was, 
“No, they employed no chemist." They have now re- 
sumed making the particular quality of steel, but ap- 
parently it is just as much an accident as ever. 

4466. Professor Lorrain Smith Do you know, as a 

fact, that they are secret — these voluntary associations ? 
— I tlunk that is extremely likely. 

4467. Do you recognise no difficulty in that, in ap- 
plying what the Chairman calls a State-endowed insti- 
tution to the problems which would come before the 
members of such an association?—! do recognise a 
difficulty ; Jiut, on the other hand, I think there is a 
large remaining field for research in which there is 
no secrecy. 

4468. I am quite at one with you there?— There Is 
plenty of room for that kind of research. 

4469. I am sure there is. Now, to come to another 
Xou have before you, in the Manchester School 

of Technology, the idea of giving instruction on a Uni- 
versity plane, and you think the University might 
recognise the work of the School as of the same value 
as that in the Owens College. Is not that practically 
it a University College?— Yes, to that extent. 

4470. Quite so. Well now, does not competition 

come m very directly there ?— There will be a certain 
amount of competition; but I think there is some- 
tiling to be said m favour of it. Our point of view is 
distinctly practical— it is distinctly that of aiding the 
industry. The point of view of the Owens College is 
largely general. ° 

4471 Why do you say it is practical? Would you 
not rather have before you the educational idea?— So 
we have. 

4472. Rather than the practical idea?-4Bufc it is the 
educational idea, always bearing in mind the Uses to 
which it is to be put. 

4473. That would inevitably be the idea of any tech- 

nical department?— I do not think it would be so 
strongly the idea m a University College as it would be 
m an restitution of -the type I contemplate, and I 
tions * act tllat abroad you have these institu- 

4474. And they are becoming Universities ?— Yes ; 
but they are becoming Universities only because it is 
recognised .that the quality of their teaching is at least 
equal to that of the Cqlleges. 

• Quite ? ?.L. bu J w ; ould ifc “ok undesirable to 
h ™ ni ^ petltlon 1 do not know that. 

Ti5° ldd i there, not be an over-lapping ?— I think 
not. The students who go into the Technical High 
School or the Institute of Technology are all of thin 


students with industrial aims. The tbuW , 
into the University Colleges are not 55 U o 
dents with industrial ainisT ecessanly ^ 

4477. Still, they would all want «i» 

it were— mental evolution?— They all cat ' ,on ’ & 
on sound lines, whatever their ultimate 

4478. You say tll.t yon h„e 

able as the resources of the Manchester \? r * vai: ' 
School of Technology?— No, not at wSS? Mu " ci|,£i 

4479. There is £18.000 grant £12 m l , 
rate, and then another Id. rate?— If w e can Tt U- 

4480. That brings you £42,000?— Yes • ft ‘ t 

get it. ’ 11 we caa 

4481. Has the Owens College anvtliimr ia„ . . 

Technical Science ? — I do not think so ® icr 

4482. Then that means really that you are : 
position to compete with the Owens Cohere with » f 
greater resources ?— We are in a position 

City of Manchester and the wide district 
of which Manchester is simply the hub so ST* r 
with effective technical training. ' s P ea ^ 

* »“•» that the department of the Owens <y 
iege could not possibly compete with you with ^ « 
sources?-! do not think that the deJartS St 
Owens College could compete with us in resnect of A 
equipment of the school ; but I r.the, look Snltt 
this way. I do not want to be in the position an<U 
should not like tins Commission to regard us as W- 
0f ™ aU ? D S tlla Owens Cofc 
1 SSwf !r * the institutions were co-ordinal 

4484. Without co-ordination, the Owens College would 
be necessarily smothered, would it not?-Th« 
must lie co-ordination. The Owens College is lam 
supported by voluntary contributions in one form or 
another— benefactions of various kinds— but it would be 
much better to regard the facilities of the Municipa' 
Technical School, or School of Technology and S> 
^-College simply as facilities which belonged to the 

4485. Exactly?— And to he co-ordinated, not as rirai 
institutions in any shape or form. 

4486. Since you regard as your constituency tie 
managers and leaders of industry, you think ifc would 
do no harm to give the Technological School a Univrr- 
sity standing?— That is what I think. 

4487. I quite agree with you. You say there is a 
Standing Committee. Has the Standing Committee beet 
appointed ? A Standing Committee has been appointed, 
consisting of five representatives from each of the fire 
institutions. 

4488. What powers have that Committee, mar I aski 
~ They have committed to them — but, perhaps, I hid 
better read the resolution: — 

“That a small Standing Committee be formed 
of the two institutions, consisting of five represen- 
tatives from each authority, to secure the benefit 
each is capable of giving to the city of Man- 
chester.” 

4489. What powers has this Committee, do yon 
know? — Only powers of recommendation to lie College 
on the one hand, and to the Municipal Council of the 
city of Manchester on the other. I may sav that the 
question is complicated, because, you see, the Owens 
College, as such, cannot do much in reference to_ the 
policy of the University, except so far as it idoes it in 
association with Liverpool or with Leeds. 

4490. Liverpool is contemplating leaving, is it notl- 
If ifc leaves, of course Leeds must go too. You cat 
very well see that it is nob so easy to come to terms, 
because Manchester could make satisfactory arrange- 
ments themselves, but they have Liverpool on tie 
hand, and Leeds on the other. Leeds is chiefly a 
School of Technology. 

4491. I would like to have your opinion as to how 

the co-ordination should be carried out?— I, think * 
can be carried out by the Technical Instruction Oo®" 
mittee giving the utmost facilities to the students of d» 
Owens College. . 

4492. I mean the co-ordination of the two institutions, 
making them one ; really that is what it comes te. 
How would that be done ? — lAs to making them actual), 
one indivisible body, so to speak, I do notlmow _ 
the moment how that could be carried out, but 1 
easily see how an arrangement could be made wnere. 
the courses at the Municipal School of Technology 
should be recognised as being courses which wouia 

to a degree of the University. „ .|i„, 

4493. Exactly ; and the courses at the Owens 
being recognised for the Technological School f—V, 
so, and as I said at the beginning, I tlupk me 
useful work the School of Technology could 110 . , 
be to enable the men who have gone through a co pi 
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scientific course ai the College to spend a year or two 
. jost-graduate work witli the equipment of the Muni- 
ipal Sohool of Technology. 

4494. Is there any reason to duplicate the courses 
jiJ a j 0 f Pure Chemistry, say, both in the Owens 
Colieff® and in the Technological School ?— -What we are 
i to do is this : We cannot divorce the technical 
.■.] 3 f rom the scientific side ; we ought not to do it. 

' 4495 . You would not be doing that if you had co- 
ordination ?—l do not know that yon would, but it 
lardy becomes a matter of business. Here we have 
£ t the School of Technology a large number of evening 
students. No doubt we shall take measures to reduce 
that number— I mean to reduce it in this sense, that 
fe will take only students with a certain amount of 
preparation in the evening classes. A place like the 
(Wens College is not so convenient for evening teaching 
3!l the School of Technology. Yet we must give, even 
to those students the very best training we can give 
them, if the training is not to become merely empirical. 
The situation of the Owens College is not so convenient. 

4496. The situation? — Yes ; that is very important. 
Ton have to look upon Manchester as a centre, 
upon which several lines of railway converge, 
and which has great districts devoted to manu- 
factures all round about it, from which students come 
to the School, you must have a situation reasonably con- 
venient to the termini. And, in any case, if the ideas 
<f those who have these matters at heart are developed, 
juil are as successful as we hope, it will take both 
institutions to provide the necessary facilities for teach- 
ing, both day and evening. 

4497. But what I contemplate is this : You have an 
eminent Professor of Chemistry in the School of Techno- 
logy and an equally eminent Professor in the Owens 
College. One has a substantial share of this £42,000 a 
year, and the other, if he is treated, like Professors, in 
inost Colleges with which I am acquainted, is struggling 
to make both ends meet. If they are to compete, one 
ir.nst be a failure as compared with the other? — There 
is nnquestionably that point. 

4498. Whereas, if co-ordination is carried out, that 

need not happen? — I am for co-ordination, and have 
ken for it all along, without any sense of rivalry. My 
idea is this : Here is a great city like Manchester, 

which has not half the facilities for Technical Education 
of a second-rate German town, although its industries 
are enormously greater than, those of any German city, 
and it is time' that those facilities were provided. The 
Corporation have shown their willingness to provide 
them. Whether they should have done it by working 
through the Owens College is a matter into which I 
cannot enter. But in any case they have done it, and 
the idea should be the co-ordination of that work, 
whether of the College or of the Corporation through 
its School, so as to make it, as they say in this resolu- 
tion, “ conduce to the best educational interests of the 
city.” I do not care how it is brought about. 

4499. This Commission, in making recommendations, 
are very anxious to get the experience of Manchester on 
this particular co-ordination problem, because in pro- 
viding facilities in industrial centres for teaching in- 
dustrial work, it is obviously very desirable that they 
should not be arranged so as to neutralise each other? 
-Well, you can take it from me, as representing the 
Committee, that it is the most earnest desire of my 
Committee to bring about a co-ordination which will 
increase the efficiency and develop the usefulness gene- 
rally of hath the College and the School, in the in- 
terests of the citizens at large. 

4500. You have not gone the length of having a 
governing body ? — No ; except the 'Committee. 

4501. Professor Dickey. — If you were beginning en- 
tirely. again, would you start with the co-ordination 
principle? — If I were beginning entirely again, I would 
'■tart one local authority for all education in the 
city and district. 

4502. Professor Lorrain Smith. — There is one ques- 
ji® ™° re I desire to ask. What about the day fees at 
tna School of Technology — are they the same as those at 
the Owens College? — (No ; our fees are fifteen guineas ; 
the fees at the Owens College are, I should think, from 
twenty-five to thirty guineas. 

4503. How is competition possible on those lines? — 
Wed, you must remember that the College has, at 
present, the advantage of giving degrees, which is an 
enormous advantage. 

4504. But you would not regard that difference as 
f s “r*®?tory ? — I should make no difference in the fees. 

4505. You have a large staff for the Municipal Tech- 
"<*1 School?— Yes. 

* See page 
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4506. As a matter of interest in regard to this sub- 
ject, might I ask what is the average salary given, say, 
to the Professors ?— The salary of the Professor of 
Engineering is £700 a year ; that of the Professor of 
Chemistry it £500 ; that of the Professor of Physics, 
£500 ; and there are subordinates, the salaries of whom 
range down to £400, £300, and £200. 

4507. Dr. Stakkie. — You know that University Edu- 
cation alone falls within our province? — 'Yes. 

4508. And consequently I find some difficulty in 
utting any questions to you upon the relation of the 
chool of Technology in Manchester to the School Board 

and the Grammar-School. But you made one remark 
which, perhaps, would justify me in asking you to 
develop what you said, viz., that it was impossible for 
us to reach the summit, or to achieve University Educa- 
tion. unless the foundations are laid properly. For 
that reason I should be glad if you would develop) your 
views on the existing relations and those that would be 
desirable between the Municipal School of Technology 
and the School 'Board and the Grammar School? — Well, 
my Committee, some four or five years ago, came to an un- 
derstanding with the Manchester School Board in re- 
ference to its range of teaching, and by reason of that 
understanding, which is set forth in a copy of a report 
which I have not with me here, but which I can hand 
in — a concordat was drawn up between the School 
Board and the Technical Instruction Committee. 

4509. I should be very glad if you would put that 
document in, because it is a very important problem in 
this country? — I will put it in.* The School Board 
agreed that so far as the evening teaching was con- 
cerned, the advanced teaching and the honours teaching 
in Science and in Arts should be done exclusively by the 
Technical Instruction Committee in its School of Tech- 
nology and in the Municipal School of Art. It was 
agreed further that the School which hitherto had been 
carried on by the Technical School should no longer be 
carried on, but that the Higher Grade Schools, and 
especially the Central Higher Grade School in the city 
should act — or, at any rate, that the teaching should be 
so arranged that they might act — as a feeder to the day 
classes of the Technical School. And that arrangement 
has been carried out from that time so far as has been 
found possible. 

4510. Do the students attending the Higher Grade 
Schools then come to the Technological School for a 
portion of their curriculum ? — The students of the Cen- 
tral Higher Grade School are mainly boys and girls 
who have passed the sixbh standard. 

4511. Over fourteen years of age, I presume ?— They 
would be about fourteen years of age. Some, of them 
would be only thirteen, because they can pass at twelve. 
But they would be from thirteen to fourteen years of 
age, and they go to the Central Higher Grade School 
for two years, and, in some extreme instances, perhaps, 
for three years, the intention being that they should 
receive a course of instruction which would fit them to 
enter the Municipal Technical School. 

4512. At fifteen years of age?— -At fifteen or sixteen, 
as the case might be. But only a comparatively small 
number find their way to the School, and the number 
that do come come mainly by means of Scholarships. 
My Committee gave to the School 'Board twenty-five 
Scholarships, of £9, £12, and £15. The recipients were 
to hold these Scholarships at the Central Higher Grade 
School for two years. In these cases they would all 
have passed the seventh standard. At the end of the 
second year they would pass from the Central Higher 
Grade School .for a year at the Municipal School or 
Technology. I cannot say that that scheme is in very 
effective operation, because, as a matter of fact, most of 
those who have spent their thro years at the Central 
Higher Grade School take up active life, and go out 
and enter the industries. 

4513. "Would there be no possibility of attracting 
those students to the School in the evening ?— Oh, yes ; 
a large number of them come, and we have courses for 
that purpose ; we grant Exhibitions for them. 

4514. And have you found that scheme successful? — 
Fairly successful, ves. In Manchester the principle lias 
been adopted of putting an Evening Continuation School 
in connection with every Day School, whether it is 
Board or voluntary. 

4515. Are they well attended? — 'They are very well 
attended ; there ‘are about 25,000 students. 

4516. Do they give a scientific instruction in those 
Continuation Schools, suitable for candidates for the 
Technological Institute?— Yes, they do. These schools 
are spread all over the city, and Elementary Science 
and Elementary Commercial Knowledge is taught in 
each school. There are schools also for women, called 
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Ddblis. Women’s Institutes, and so on, and we gTant small 
97" lqni Scholarships to the pupils in these Continuation Schools. 

Aov ' 1 ' Last year I tliink there were sixty-tliree small Scholar- 

J. H. ships, which, on the nomination of the head masters 
Reynolds, Esq. of these schools, would bring into the evening classes 
of the Municipal Technical School the more capable 
students. 

4517. Can they take the full course of your Technical 
School by attending the evening instruction? — Yes. 

4518. They are in exactly the same position, are they, 
aB those that attended the day school classes? — They 
are not nearly so well prepared as those who 
attend in the day time. They are boys who, as they 
leave the day school, pass, mainly as the result of the 
influence of the head master, into the evening schools, 
and they attend the evening schools for one or two 
years, and we give small Scholarships which will bring 
the more select of them— I mean those who are the 
best prepared — into the evening classes of the Municipal 
Technical School, and they enter upon any course that 
is found suitable for the particular industry in which 
they are engaged. 

4519. For how long do they continue to attend the 
Technical School? — That would be a difficult question to 
answer. 

4520. What I wish to arrive at is this : Are many of 
them induced to pursue their studies for such a time 
that they really become scientific men? — Oh, no ; I 
should not say that. Only a comparative few would 
ever deserve such a title. The most that you can do 
with them is to give them such elementary scientific 
instruction applicable to their particular trade or busi- 
ness as they are able to take, having regard to their 
previous preparation. You might say that they would 
attend for two or three years in the evening classes. 
But there is a constant flux going on in these cases ; 
some students attend only for a year or so, and some 
attend for two or three or more years. 

4521. What is the relation between the Grammar 
School and the Board Schools ? — The Manchester Gram- 
mar School is the only Secondary School in Manchester, 
for boys, of a public character, and one-half of its 
scholars are foundation scholars, drawn from the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the city and the district around the 
city. 

4522. At what age would they leave the Primary 
Schools? — I should think not earlier than twelve. 

4523. And I suppose that in. almost every case they 
are students who get Scholarships or (Bursaries ? — They 
are on the foundation. 

4524. They are on the foundation? — Yes ; which 
gives them free tuition. 

4525. Until what age do they remain at the Grammar 
School?— The Grammar School has pupils up to the 
age of eighteen years, because it prepares the more 
capable of its pupils for the Owens College, or for 
the older Universities. 

4526. Then consequently, in Manchester, it is pos- 
sible for a boy attending a Primary School to rise by 
easy degrees, and, helped by public endowments, to a 
University Education ? — Yes ; the so-called ladder is 
complete in Manchester. My Committee offer Scholar- 
ships to the Grammar School. They offer, first, Scholar- 
ships which bring the boys into the Higher Grade 
Schools or the Schools of Science of the Manchester 
School Board ; they offer Scholarships which will take 
boys from the Higher Grade Schools or from the 
Elementary Schools of the city to the Grammar School ; 
they offer Scholarships which will take boys from the 
Grammar School or Higher Grade School to the Tech- 
nical School or to the Owens College. There are four 
Scholarships of £60 a year, bringing boys to the Owens 
College ; there are six of £25 each, which take boys 
to the Grammar School ; there are fifteen of £30, 
which take boys to the Municipal School of Techno- 
logy ; and five of £30, which take boys to the School 
of Ait. 

4527. All given by your Committee? — Yes. 

4528. What interest does your Committee take in the 
Grammar School that it should offer Scholarships to 
boys entering the Grammar School ?— Simply the in- 
terest it takes generally in the subject of education in 
the city. 

4529. Do you induce the scholars attending the Gram- 
mar School to attend any of the scientific lectures at the 
School of Technology? — No. 

4530. Or is their scientific education entirely pro- 
vided for? — The scientific education is provided for. 
The School has a classical side, a modern side, and a 
science side. 

4531. Consequently, you have nothing to gain directly 
from the scholars that you induce to go to the Grammar 
School?— No. 


4532. You have developed fully, I think ft 
co-ordination of the various educational a!, it! 
Manchester ; but still, you think that the n ™- lfS ; ' 
of education in that locality leaves much to 

-I certainly think that ; fnd X tlid Twffl 
satisfactory until there is one local authority Tr 
with all forms of edocation-at >nv S 
University. ’ &. 

4533. Up to the University ; I quite agree wilt , 
— And the moment that takes place I think it 

to a much more efficient organisation, not onlv jT J ?' 1 
tion to the Grammar School and the other educltinno 
institutions m the city, but also in reference ta it 
curriculum of the Higher Grade Schools. The Ej„v 
Grade Schools’ curriculum is a course devised bv tl 
Board of Education, or rather by the Science and £ 
Department and, in my view, it is a very nnsatiaV 
tory curriculum. It tends to a certain rivalry betw V 
the teaching, say, of Technical Schools ami that 
the Schools of Science. I will explain what I mean 
The first year of instruction at a School of Science is 
partly literary and partly mathematical and scientih 
The second year is specialised 

4534. You are speaking now of the Higher Grade 
Schools?— Yes, of the Higher Grade Schools. The 
second year is specialised for mechanical subjects, or for 
chemical subjects, and you will get, in the second year 
such subjects as Mechanical Drawing, or Applied 
Mechanics or Steam, as the case may be, which ire 
peculiarly the subjects which would be taken up in a 
Technical School. Now, I think that if we have on» 
authority, we could alter that state of things, and * 
could arrange the instruction of these hoys up ti 
fourteen or fifteen years of age quite satisfactorily 
without specialisation of any kind. 

4535. Until what age do boys remain in the Higher 
Grade Schools — sixteen years 1 — Some are as old as 
sixteen or seventeen. 

4536. What would be the character of Hie single 
local authority that you would propose ? — Well, I should 
make it largely municipal, with such co-optive mem- 
bers as might be found desirable to give it the benefi: 
of expert experience, whether it was educational or in- 
dustrial, and, of course, it would include representa- 
tion which would serve the interests of both sexes. The 
municipality would have to find the money, and the 
municipality ought to have the ultimate control. 

4537. The municipality would not have to find all 
the money, because I suppose the Board of Education, 
at any rate in the case of the Board Schools, would 
make very large grants? — No doubt they would; hat, 
you know, that so far as matters are arranged noi, 
the locality appoints its own authority at present for 
the Board Schools — an elected body pure and simple; 
whereas I would support a local authority which wts 
not only a body nominated by the City Council, but* 
body which would include experts both of educational 
and of industrial experience, and of both sexes. 

4538. Professor Dickey. — You said you had some 
knowledge of the Technical School that is being estab- 
lished at Belfast — through the headmaster, who used to 
be one of your assistants ? — Yes. 

4539. Is that School to be of the same type as the School 

of Technology which you have in Manchester. 1 
should judge, from the plans I have seen, and iron 
what I know of the mind of the Director of Tooknia. 
Instruction" in Belfast, that it would largely follow tte 
example of Manchester. His experience of Manchester 
is very considerable ; lie knows exactly the ideals »• 
aims which have animated the officials and the L • 
mittee in Manchester ; and I think he would endea 
to induce his Committee to follow in. their steps as 
as possible. , , 

4540. So that it would be a School of Techno off 
well as a Technical School?— I think, gener y, 
would emulate what we have in Manchester. 

4541. Now that they are beginning the worK w* 
practically from the beginning, do you not • 
should be co-ordinated from the beginning with VI »■ 
College, Belfast?— I think it is desirable that it snouxu 
come into the closest possible relation. 

4542. Have you any suggestions to make with ** 
to that co-ordination? — I think the authonbM_j 
Queen’s College and the municipal auth .•5 
course, I speak in profound ignorance ot tn v 
College and its work — ought to come into 

touch in the matter. . pstahlishrf 

4543. Supposing there was a Univereity \ in 

in Belfast, it should recognise the teaching g , - a 
School of Technology as qualifying for som *8 
Science? — I certainly think so. , , ^ of 

4544. I see you have Architecture taugw ® 
the subjects, in Manchester 1— Yes. 
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«545 Have you a great demand for Architecture? — or Science College, or a College for Medicine — very Dbbmn. 

t coal'd no t say there was a great demand, but there much more. In fact, it owes its development almost y 00 _ 27 , 1901 

* * j ari;a number of articled pupils, and assistants in entirely to the Cloth-workers Company of London, who 

tre . .. . ?i and enoineers who attend these classes have found the money to establish its teaching in J- H. 

Industrial Chemistry, as applied to the textile trades. Reynolds, Esq 

4567. That is the most modem type of College 
in England, with the exception, perhaps, of Bir- 
mingham ? — It is the best example, perhaps, in Eng- 
land of the development of the technical side of a 
University College, and that mainly on the textile 
side, for the manufacturers of the textile goods of 
Yorkshire, and their dyeing and finishing. On that 
side it is, perhaps, the most advanced institution in 
the country. 

4568. That is to suit the local industries? — Yes. It 
is that that gives it its strength. 

4569. Here are three Colleges of very different types 
in the one University. There has been considerable 
discussion recently — has there not — about dissolving 
the Victoria University and dividing it into two or 
three separate Universities? The Liverpool people 
have asked for a University for themselves? — Ever 
since the successful development, under Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of the University of Birmingham, the feeling has 
gone forth that every great centre of population might 
usefully have its own degree-giving College. How far 
that is a sound principle, abler men than I must dis- 
cuss. But there is the fact, and there seems to be 
little doubt that the public spirit of Liverpool will, as 
in the case of Birmingham, succeed in establishing in 
Liverpool an independent College, with the power of 
granting degrees. If that takes place Manchester will 
certainly seek for the same thing. 

4570. The Owens College will be created a Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

4571. And what about Leeds? — Leeds will have to 
take care of itself. 

4572. Is that separation of the University into 
two or three different Universities not due largely 
to the differences in type between the Colleges? 

— Each locality develops its own peculiar indi- 
viduality, and I think that that ini itself is suffi- 
cient to account for the desire that has lately 
been manifested for independent Colleges. People 
point to Scotland, and say : “ There, you have the Uni- 
versities of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and so on, in a comparatively small country,” 
and those are fairly successful types of independent 
Colleges granting degrees. I think there is something 
to be said for the public spirit of those concerned under 
such circumstances, each working independently in this 
way. 

4573. Do you know anything of Belfast, its manu- 
factures, and industries? — I know them, I think, gene- 
rally, and I would like to say this on the point. Some 
years ago I went to Belfast, at the instance of public 
men there, and spoke upon the question. I think Bel- 
fast is a city which is peculiarly favourably situated 
for most successful technological training and teaching. 

It has a great variety of industries, and I do not know 
a city where more good could be done in this way 
than in a city like Belfast. 

4574. Looking at the development of Universities in 
England, do you not think that Belfast would require 
practically a University for itself if its industries are to 
be nursed, so far as they can be nursed by a University ? 

— I think that in a city so enterprising as Belfast, and 
so industrially successfully, as it appears to be, it 
would probably be a good thing to establish a degree- 
giving body. 

4575. It would be a University of a special type? — 

Certainly. 

4576. You said that Belfast was very favourably 
situated for technological instruction. Would you 
develop that just for a moment? — You have great ship- 
building industries there ; you have great textile ma- 
chine industries, like Coo-mbe, Barber, & Ooombe ; you 
have the linen trade ; you have the brewing trade ; you 
have, or had, a most successful printing industry there 
— I mean Marcus Ward's. I mention that particu- 
larly, because of its artistic side. I do not know how 
far, but I think, that, under favourable circumstances 
and influences, that might have been much more deve- 
loped. I say that because I had a stri k i n g instance, 
which I mention in my report on Germany,* of what 
happens when you bring intelligence with knowledge 
to bear on an industry like the printing industry. That 
is the case of some works atiNuremhurg, employing about 
800 hands. There you have it in a remote part of 
Bavaria, and, because of the enterprise of those in 
charge of this industry, they do an enormous trade with 

Report of the Deputation appointed to visit Technical Schools, Institutions, and Museums in Germany and Austria, 

July and August, 1897. J. H Reynolds. Manchester : Blaekloek & Co. 


JK Vtects’ offices and engineers who attend these classes 
vthe School of Art in Manchester— in the Municipal 
Shool Of Technology. 

And it is proposed that there should be some 
„i T en for Architecture ?— The Victoria Univer- 
already grants degrees in Architecture. 

*4517 The Victoria University? — The Victoria Uni- 
does ; but the only efficient teaching in connec- 
4;th the Victoria University in Architecture is 
riven in Liverpool under Professor Simpson. 
y 4548 Mr. Justice Madden.— I n what College?— In 
Coivefsity College, Liverpool. 

4S49 Professor Dickey. — Coming to the Victoria 
University, it is a University consisting of a federa- 
jinn of three Colleges ?— Yes. 

4550, Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester? — Yes. 

455ll Liverpool College is purely a College in the 
cdinaiy sense of the term — that is to say, literary, and 
scientific, with a Faculty of Law and a Faculty of 
Medicine?— Yes. 

4552. There are all those faculties in it? — Yes ; and 

it h»s a technological side. . 

4553. And that technological side is in the College? — 

^4554. It is not a school separate from the College, as 
T-mr school is separate from the Owens College? — No. 
It has a strong Engineering side. I do not want to 
naie comparisons, but it has a strong Engineering 
side. The Owens College has a strong Engineering side, 
also. 

4555. Wherein does the Liverpool College differ from 
the Owens College, in the matter of Technology ? — 'Liver- 
pool College, from the very force of circumstances, has 
taken, I was going to say, a more prominent 
petition, in relation to technical teaching, at 
any rate in the evening, than the Owens College. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood, because I come from 
Manchester, but I want to make my position perfectly 
dear in this way. Liverpool has only recently risen 
to its responsibilities in relation to scientific and tech- 
nical training. Now, probably, if there had been as 
active institutions in Liverpool as in Manchester in re- 
lation to technical matters, the situation in Liverpool 
weald have been much the same as that in Man- 
chester. But it has not been the case in Liverpool, 
so that the University College in Liverpool has had 
the opportunity, in a sense, of developing — this is where 
the activity in Liverpool is different from that of Man- 
chester— its evening technological teaching to a greater 
extent than has been necessary in Manchester, in view 
cf the fact that we have had a Technical School so 
active for the last seventeen or eighteen years. 

4556. In fact, Manchester has been doing a work 
which Liverpool also is setting about doing? — An!d 
sow Liverpool has established a municipal Technical 
SchooL 

4557. Liverpool has? — Liverpool has built one. 

4558. That is under the recent Act? — Yes, under the 
raent Act. It was opened a few weeks ago by the Duke 
cf Devonshire. 

4559. So that Belfast comes nearer to Liverpool in 
type than it does to Manchester ? — I should say so ; 
though I do not know the extent to which the Queen’s 
College has ever offered technical instruction to the 
Chians of Belfast. 

. 4560. It has never done that? — Liverpool has done 
s; and to that extent the Technical Instruction 
Committee have not had to do for Liverpool what the 
Technical Instruction Committee have had to do for 
Manchester. 

456L Is it proposed that the Technical School in 
Liverpool should be co-ordinated with the College at 
Liverpool ?—lt is in very close relation indeed. 

4a62. Is it of the same type as that of Manchester? 
~ *j® » ’£ “ not 80 kigkfy developed. 
yai ^ r ‘ Justice Madden. — I t is more a Technical 
m? is . more a Technical School. 

™ There is no need for Technology there in the same 
*?* *• in Manchester? — I do not think there is. 

„ Professor Dickey. — That would be a very good 
P^el for Belfast?— I think it would be. 

«oo. There has been a good deal of discussion in 

•nchester and Liverpool about the College in Leeds. 
jl~ *s sa almost completely equipped College, too ; 

Uas Faculties of Science, Law, Engineering, and 
Bent L^ri. j* ^ as a large Technological depart- 
That is its most prominent feature. Leeds is 
“ more a Technological College than it is an Arts 
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Bteltk England and America. I went through the whole of 
^r 100 , the magnificently-equipped works, and I did not see a 
■__L • single book in German type in the whole of the build- 

J. H. ing. Every page was in English, and intended for the 
Reynolds, Esq. English or American market. What I feel is, that 
under proper auspices, and with the facilities which 
this particular firm had — because in Nuremhurg there 
are magnificent Art Schools — in Belfast, you could 
develop a like industry, if only you had a proper Art 
training available for those who have charge of the 
business. So that in Belfast you have a great variety 
of industries — some of them exporting industries, some 
of them local industries, and domestic in their 


a variety of industries and employments, and where, 
therefore, a Technical School, under right management, 
would have a chance of doing a very valuable work in 
developing those industries, and in creating new ones — 
because new industries can be created if only the facili- 
ties are offered. Close to Manchester, where you would 
think that it would be least likely, there has grown up 
within the last ten years one of the most important 
tile-making businesses in England. In this business, 
at Clifton, near Manchester, the most beautiful tiles 
that can be produced are made. It is an Entirely new 
industry, and is the result of training a man in Chemis- 
try in one of the Higher Grade Schools in our city. 
It shows what can be done once the effort is made under 
favourable circumstances. 

4577. Have you any knowledge of Ulster, outside of 
Belfast? — No. 

4578. Are you aware that there is a considerable 
amount of minerals, such as iron ore in the North of 
Ireland, and coal, too ? — I am not aware. 

4579. Mr. Justice Madden. — Tho special value of 
your very interesting evidence is, that it is founded 
upon practical experience and, as that experience was 
largely acquired in Manchester, it was inevitable that 
a great deal of your evidence had relation to the special 
circumstances of Manchester, and to the educational 
system there, which is somewhat different from' ours. 
Don’t understand me as undervaluing that portion of 
your evidence, because we often learn by the ex- 
perience of others, hut I should be glad to know 
whether you are prepared to deduce the following 
general principles from your evidence : — First of all, I 
think your evidence tends to this general proposition, 
having regard to the very considerable expense which 
must necessarily be incurred for the apparatus to equip 
a Technological School which, you have stated, in the 

case of Manchester, was something like £80,000 ? — 

That is for fitting alone. 

4580. For equipment? — For equipment alone. 

4581. So I understand. That circumstance would 
point to the desirability of utilising a single well- 
equipped Technological Institution for the purpose of 
a number of teaching institutions or Colleges? — You 
may take it that that is my view. 

4582. And you see no insuperable practical difficulties in 
the way, either by utilising or by co-ordination on the 


part of these teaching Colleges or TJmWa- 
taking advantage of the special teaching JI!,'' o! 
that would be thus provided?— I see none 


4583. That is a general proposition that can u , 
duced from your evidence. There is anotherV 
tion which you have laid down, with creat elJL*. 0 * 10 ®’ 
illustrated from your experience in iIanchest^^i Ki 
this : Whatever institutions are started for a , “ 
or town in connection with Technical EducaHm, 
be so arranged as to lead «p, step 
highest type — ths University typs of 
«84 With the result that yon gradudl; ’ 
the highest grade, and introduce to UniversitvF^ 
tion the promising pupils from the lower ?-lLk7 
I would like to put in this document, if the ■ 
sion will allow me. There is in England a tS 
Instruction Association, which meets annuaUvu 
the annual meeting, in April last, with the view oft * 
paring the number of students they had in Tech- 
logical Institutions, whether Technical Schools or OA 
leges, for not more than twenty hours a week, and ih 
are not less than fifteen years of age, with a vie* t» 


inquiring to what extent this training was offered ul 
how many were attending a course of training of this 
kind, I moved for a return, and I would like to put i* 
in.* It gives an opportunity of showing how » e stud 


in relation to foreign institutions. The total number 
studying in these institutions given here, takine [ 
variety of subjects, such as Brewing, Euii&r, 
Engineering, Mining, Chemical, Electrical, Teitie 
Industries, and so on— these are students vi» 
enter at not less than fifteen years of see- 
the total number was 2,080 in the first year ; 1,1S5 ia 
the second year ; 555 in the third year, and only UJ 
attended more than three years. There were sene 
3,800 students in all departments in all the Technical 
Schools and Colleges, so far as the returns have been 
given, and they are pretty complete for the whole of 
England ; and you have as many as 3,250 students is 
one German School at Charlottenburg, where they enter 
at eighteen years of age, and present a certificate of u 
least a nine years’ course in a Gymnasium. This 
report is a very important document, as showing tt* 
poor extent to which we in the United Kingdom" sup- 
port technical training, compared with the extent to 
which it is supported in German schools. 

4585. Perhaps I may also point out, finally, another 
general proposition to be delduced from your evi- 
dence ; — the circumstance that a country is deficient a 
industrial pursuits, so far from being a reason why it 
should not apply itself to the development of technical 
instruction, tends in the opposite direction?— En- 
tirely so. I believe you can, under suitable auspica 
and conditions, create the industries which do not at 
present exist. I put in these sketch block plans of tbs 
new school in Manchester. In- addition to that the 
Committee are building a school for Bleaching, and 
Dyeing, and Finishing, and also for Paper-making, by 
the side of that particular 'building. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Arthur Hide, Esq., b.e., m.r.i.a., e. h.i.b.a., Lecturer on Architecture, Queen’s College, Cork, examined. 

Arthur Hill, Mr. Justice Madden. — M r. Hill, you are Lee- 4589. The study of Architecture forms no part of tie 

Esq., b.b., hurer in. Architecture in the Queen’s College, Cork? — curriculum? — Except on paper. . , 

m.h.la., Yes- 4590. How do you mean on paper ?— It is incluawn 

s.iu.b.a. 4587. You are a member of the Royal Irish Academy the prospectus of the College. . , 

and some other learned bodies ? — Yes, of the Royal In- 4591. Are students examined in ArchiteOTKf— 
stitute of British Architects, and a life student of the There is an examination in Architecture, which ion® 

Royal Academy, of London. part of the first or second years’ course in EngUMp 

4587a. What place does the study of Architecture ing, and that is carried out by the Professor of 
occupy in the Queen’s College, Cork ? — The Lectureship gineering. 

was created by the Council, without any powers of 4592. You are prepared to offer us _ some 
appropriation of salary cr making of any other arrange- tions as to the position which you think snotua 

ments. . I lectured for two years, in 1894 and 1895. occupied by the study of Architecture, and the P 

The third year, the number of bona fide students pre- sion in Architecture, in a University system ■ 
sentmg themselves was very small — only two or three years ago, when I took my degree in the Queen 

at most— and it was not werth while carrying on the lege, Cork, and then went to London, I fount! tn ^ 

lectures, for these students ( because they got no credit young man studying Architecture had absoiuw. 
for it in their examinations. One could nob ask systematic course of study. I wrote a paper a 
students to give up their work in the Engineering time, which was read at a conference of 
course, where their responsibilities lay, to study a tects held in London, in 1874. P ) . f w8S 7*7 
subject for which they coulld get no credit. “ College Training for Architects.” My P R ^ 

4588. These were Engineering students as a rule?— was that . the architect should be . put °“ .^ 

As a rule, and one or two who attended the course were the same footing as the engineer, in jj 

men who were studying Architecture— architects’ assis- sity. There should be a Professor of Arcfiittn“ 
tanta - every University where there is a School of kugu*’ 

* See page 2 7i. 
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• The two professions should run together. It 
c _ ir t a inly improve our engineers. Some higher 
•"“if a sense of beauty would be no harm to them, 
t*-e association of the artistic temperament of the 
Afreet with the practical work of the engineer would 
? . tene fit to architects ; and there is no reason why 
,L two urofessions couM not be worked together in 
way. The condition of afiairs is this. In 1887, 

7? Royal Institute of British Architects, as represent- 
r! the profession, considered that an educational 
“andard was necessary for the profession. They got 
' eff charter at that time, and the charter conferred 
the power of holding examinations. In 1887 they then 
d 'c ; ded that every Associate should pass a series of exa- 
ltations extending over three years. Out of the As- 
sociates the Fellows are elected, so that at the present 
iK-tnent, so far as membership of the Royal Institute 
<f British. Architects is concerned, the gate is closed. 
Ncbcdy can become a member of the society who has 
iol passed the three consecutive examinations. The 
Institute has decided what they think an architect 
should know. There have been some criticisms. I got 
a Inter this morning from Professor Simpson, of Liver- 
puo;, saying that, in his opinion, the education should 
lare been provided first, while entirely agreeing with 
the principle that education should precede examina^- 
ti»n. I don’t think that is a fair view to take, because 
if the Institute had not decided what an architect 
should know, we would be now as we were thirty 
Tears ago. I think the complaint is that the State 
i&s not accepted what the profession has declared to 
be necessary, and provided the necessary education, 
instead of leaving it entirely to voluntary efEort. 

4593. Where are the examinations held? — In Lon- 
don, or in any part of the provinces where students pre- 
sent themselves. The Architectural Association of Lon- 
don is a junior body which exists almost for the pur- 
pose of mutual aid in education, and when the Institute 
started these examinations the Association commenced 
classes. These classes have been carried on altogether 
out of their own pocket. They are principally night 
classes, but this year they have launched out a little 
further, and have established day classes. That is the 
curriculum of the Association, so that the Association 
voluntarily tries to do what it can to furnish young 
men with a system of education. There are in London, 
cl course, other classes designed for architects. There 
is a course of Architecture in University College, but 
it consists simply in the history of Architecture, 
and a course in Building Construction, which are 
very well so far as they go, but incomplete.^ There are 
courses in King’s College ; but I think I might sum up 
the general professional feeling towards these classes as 
this : that they are inadequate. Recently, a School of 
Architecture has been developed in the Liverpool Uni- 
versity, I believe, by private effort altogether. 

4594. Is that the only University College in the 
United Kingdom that confers a degree in Architecture ? 
—That is the only University College where they have 
commenced to give this degree for the first time. 

4595. That is the degree of Victoria University 
ci which the Liverpool University College forms a 
branch ? — Yes ; it is only in Liverpool that this degree 
can be got, because that is the only one of the three 
Colleges that has got an Architectural School. 

4596. But no University degree is conferred in Archi- 
tecture except through the University College of Liver- 
pool ? — Yes. Here is a prospectus of the Liverpool Col- 
lege (handing it in,)* 

4597. The London University confers no degree in 
Architecture. Is that so? — There is no degree in 
Architecture. 

4598. But there is a course of training. Does the 
twining in University College, London, form part of 
the curriculum for a diploma in Engineering, or is it 
Kpar&te? — In King’s College they give a “'College cert-i- 
“*te" in Architecture and the Associateship of the 
College (A. K. C.). 

4599. Professor Dickey. — Does the new London Uni- 
versity not give a degree ? — No. 

4600. Is it not in contemplation? — It is, I believe, in 
contemplation ; but the R.I.B.A. is not well satisfied 

the position of affairs. The Gresham Commission 
proposed Architecture as an independent faculty, but 
the result of the late formulating of the scheme has been 
to leave out “Architecture” altogether from the various 
»cnlties, and it is supposed to be included either in 
^ ac "lfcy of Science or Engineering. 

. 4o01. Mr. Justice Madden. — Your suggestion is that 
a properly constituted University system there should 
® a separate Faculty of Architecture, with a corres- 
_ Prospectus of Day Classes in Arts, Science, and Law for 
of Liverpool, 1901, page 154. 


ponding degree, and a School and Professors in which, gB 
and by whom, Architecture should be taught? — Pre- jf oc 27,1901- 
cisely ; on the plan of the American Universities. 

4602. Are there separate degrees ?— The degree is Arthur HiU, 
Bachelor of Science, and that is given _for all the 

branches ; but you can take it either in Mm i n g, En- " 

gineering, or Architecture. 

4603. You can specialise? — Yes ; at Massachusetts 
there are nearly 100 students in Architecture at the 
present moment, where they pursue a four years’ 
course. They have passed or given degrees to 176 
since they opened, in 1873, including half-a-dozen 
ladies. 

4604. Would your idea be that the students should 
matriculate in a University and pursue an Arts course 
up to a certain point, and then specialise? — The course 
at Liverpool seems very nearly as it should be. A stu- 
dent must matriculate in the usual way. He must 
then take Arts subjects, and at the same time take up 
some portion of the Architectural course in the first- 
year. The second and third years are devoted entirely 
to work in the Architectural School. 

4605. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — But he specialises to 
some extent, even in the first year? — Yes. The Liver- 
pool School is, I think, a little deficient in Science, but, 
as Mr. Simpson says, you cannot do everything at once. 

Of course, the difficulty in an architect’s training is 
this: so to adjust Science and Art that a student 
gets fairly trained in both. Afterwards he may spe- 
cialise, and one may become more of a constructor, and 
another more devoted to the artistic side of the work ; 
but it is of great importance that -these two faculties 
should be trained together. The great object of the 
training should be to enable the student to understand 
the true relationship of Science and Art to Architecture. 

4606. Mr. Justice Madden. — Supposing that there 
were a separate school leading up to a degree, what do 
you suggest as to the course of training prescribed — 
what should it include? — It should include, in the first 
instance, a certain amount of general culture, the de- 
ments of an Arts course. It should then include Draw- 
ing, pure and simple, Painting, Modelling, and every- 
thing of that kind. It should include a special study 
of the history of Architecture, because it is only by a 
review of the finest works that man has produced 
that the taste of the student can be formed and elevated. 

The subject of the history of Architecture should not 
be approached from a purely arclueological point of 
view, but should also be treated so as to show how 
Architecture developed. I believe that in that way 
what we are all seeking for at the present day, a new 
style, is more likely to arise than by mere copying. The 
Science should be treated from the constructional point 
of view, and should be taught, of course, by a specialist. 

4607. Has your attention been called to the syllabus 
of the courses in the department of Architecture and 
Construction set forth by the University College of Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

4608. In a general way, does that agree with your 
views? — In a general way; but it is deficient in the 
necessity for an Arts course. 

4609. Are there any other remarks that you wish to 
bring before us? — My chief point is to bring before you 
simply the needs of the profession. I think the exami- 
nation system of the Institute shows that it is of impor- 
tance to bring before the State and before the public 
the need of the profession in regard to education. It is 
all very well for the Institute to say what they require, 
but it is the duty of the State to work up to, and to 
supply what the profession requires. 

4610. Do any considerable number of fully-qualified 
architects tinder the Institute hold University degrees ? 

— A very small proportion, for the simple reason that 
very few men can afford the time. If a man goes for 
an ordinary Arts degree, that gives him enough to do 
for two or three years and postpones his studying for 
>his profession. 

4611. But if the status of a degree qualifying as an 
architect acquired by studying in a University were 
given, I suppose you are of opinion that it would tend 
to elevate the profession greatly ?— Certainly. 

4612. Because there would be an element of liberal 
education introduced outside the mere professional 
training?— Yes. There has been an effort made before 
Parliament two or three times during the last few 
years, to get a system of registration for architects 
legalised. A certain number of men think that would 
be° a panacea for all the ills of the profession ; but other 
men are of quite an opposite opinion. If Parliament 
were to organise an arrangement of that sort every 
man who ever designed anything, however humble — a 

the Session 1901-2, iu University College, Liverpool. University 
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Dublin. builder’s clerk who had designed a labourer’s cottage 
Not. 27 1901. * or a B° ar d of Guardians — could demand to be regis- 
‘ — ’ ' tered as an architect under the Act of Parliament. 


4628. There are a large number of 
land?—' Yes; a good number of them are? t5 )? lts - 
There must be a large number here. m D "Uii. 


4630. Was it the architects of t 

it? 463 I l d p’ t f kn ° W S n aCtly how s P ra “S b 

4631. Professor Dickey.— T here ari r tl' 

which Architecture might be provided 0 

tion in > University, or in. EJw&V 1 .** 
sncl, a, in Manchester. Ton 2»!. 

I prefer the University for £ „ £. 


4613. Is it called a diploma, or a certificate, what is 4629. Do you happen to know in li * 

given by the Institute ?— It is only an admission to the School of Architecture originated 1—7 
Associateship. the instance of some private Deraor, Wi « 

4614. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — A nd the Fellowships? 4630. Was it the architects of t°L_ ^ 

— The Fellowships afterwards follow from the Asso- 
ciateship. A man must be an Associate for five years 
before being eligible for a Fellowship. 

4615. Mr. Justice Madden. — W hat proportion of 
those who are employed as architects in Ireland have 

that qualification ?— You mean being members of the j. preier tne University for two or tw — , ' , * u J<- 
Institute? the first place, a TeXfical School a reas0ES - h 

4616. Yes ? — In Ireland, I should say there are very general culture, and in the next nW?), 1101 - 3 ™ >• 

few. I really could not name one who has taken the Technical School is to give the artfsT i. aim tf i 
Institute examination. There may be some in Dublin use of his hands or his tools as • has 

and Belfast.* can take. That is not at all tt i • . * 5cienc e as y 

4617. There are no qualifications legally necessary to tect. An arcliitect need not be T an ini ' 

constitute an architect ?— No. not necessary for an architect to L;hT“; II -* 

4618. It differs, in that respect, from other profes- liards in order to design a billiard m!' w?** l -' 

sions ; but what is the usual educational qualification know the size of the taMe ’ D “ he ids; 

of .n architect? — Well, it depends npoi the indi- one. It is Sot necisVv tLt l. 5 ? •> *> 

vidual’s .t.nd.rd With some men it* is jost.their t.k. the toollt“ 

name on a brass plate. That is what we complain of. joint ; but he should know the then™ of *1# 1 

4619. Probably you would answer that, as the Uni- I think the subject would be better auuroacli (di- 

versities have not recognised it as a separate school it University than in a Technical School ** K 1 
is very difficult to define what is the qualification of 4632. You think it should be associated with r ■ 
an architect? — That is so. There are no opportunities neering? — Yes ; Engineering as taught in a UnivJit' 

for young men to study Architecture, except in Liver- 4633. Would you practically make it part rf -v’ 
pool. I have sent my son to Liverpool within the last Engineering Faculty, and make every Bachelor nf V 
few months, simply on account of the facilities for gineering study Architecture, and every architect?’ 
study there. There are some men in London who go quaint himself with the principles of Engineerin'’ 
to Kings College, or to the Association School. They Certainly; the two professions should be world tr" 
get education there, but they get no qualification : no gether, and taught together, up to a certain point ■ hr 
* t *SS. ot * ^ , , time is a consideration in the subject, and jun epb 

4620. Professor Dickey— L iverpool is the only place not expect an architect to spend a great deal of his 
where they can get a degree?— The only place in the time studying the higher Mathematics, perhaps not* 
United Kingdom. The degree was only created last or less distasteful to his temperament, nor would ™ 

, , , t, tv. - _ .. oblige an Engineer to study Painting and Dra4 

4621. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — H ow would you pro- until he got sick of the whole subject. There must & 

pose for Ireland that degrees should be given in Archi- specialisation, 
tecture? Would it be the degree of Bachelor of ~ ' " 

Science? — That is as it may be. So long as some mark 
is given I would not care ; but Bachelor of Science, 
probably, would be the best. There is a Bachelor of 
Science degree given in America. 

4622. You are aware that in the Royal University 
the first year’s course is not special or professional in 
any way ; it is a general Arts programme. Would you 
be in favour of that for architects ? — Certainly. 


4634. But the architect of the highest type would, in 
your opinion, be produced by the University ?-T«. 
University training should produce a man of general 
culture, a scientific attitude of mind, and with h 
artistic temperament developed. He should knmr so 
much about all subjects as to be able to control three 
under him. Take, for instance, these modem America 
buildings of steel. They require an amount of »• 

culation that an architect need not necessarily do hia- 

It would be time enough to specialise at the self, but he should know enough about them, to be 


end of the first year ’—Certainly. The point I wish 
to put is this. The education of the architect should 
begin from the University course. In a few years you 
would have a body of really educated architects, and 
the public would then discriminate. 

4624. Professor Lorhain Smith— You intend to lead 

the public to discriminate, and not to have legal re- 
strictions?—! don’t believe in legal restrictions, such ar °h ltects ?— I don’t know abo 

as registration. That would be beginning from below p ,° o1 ’ * eca ™»> 1 happened to 
and every man who practises, no matter what his charmintr w - a11 1 

standing, would bo legally qualified to rank as an 
architect. 

4625. What number of students would there be in 
tne faculty — what number would you naturally expect ? 

—1 don t suppose I would expect from Cork more t.l.qi) 

a- half dozen. ™ 

4626. Dr. Starkie— H ow many are there at nresent ? ex P°unded that doctrine with great beauty oflanpiJP 

Engine™* School flj, £ “f de ™ “ '' S ™ ° f 

eighteen at present. — res. . 

4627 Pmfmani* T/iod o, — . 4638. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Are we really to nn**- 

f BITH— That is one side of stand— I am particularly aniiovn to know it for » 

St rS“f 3L T a U W0 “? d cont e?‘P Ia te an own information-that w. cannot ascertain ten** 
TeJtak S d f p ’“ in Architecture ? — that ice are dealing with a qualified ariiM^ 

res, uoric is a very small place; and my scheme ’<= +d< .r *i.t Tonne 

very much broader than for Cork. 


4635. You have visited Belfast and Derry?— I haw. 
In my opinion the whole country should be affordel 
facilities in this respect. 

4636. Are there some buildings in Belfast which sbw 
a lack of Architectural Science on the part of local 
architects ? — I don’t know about that ; but in Liver- 
pool, recently, I happened to see a building of ns 
charming design, but all the mouldings in front vae 
run without any regard to the stone joints. That di- 
sign was made by some young draughtsman, m 
handed to the builder to carry out in any way he 1M 
The real spirit of Architecture is that design shonld !e 
based on construction. 

4637. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think Mr. Rnskin w 


there is no means of ascertaining that. Young 
simply start as architects, with or without eduoaO®- 


K.ili’SSSSi* th * Kr tot, rt° l *'« Sntrno. nomination for tha K.I.B.A, ft* 

1 Student from Belfastl .ft"!? -11 , passed (including 2 Irish Students from Cork) ; Intermediate— 45 pasBed (include 
ent irom Deifast) , Fmal-35 passed (no record of an Irish Student)”-Arthur Hill, Eec. 11, 1901. 

*■ " I..-!-.., - The Witness withdrew. ■ i ■ 1 
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b ,™ T Blair Esq., m.a. (Edinburgh), B.sc. (London), Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical uoblis. 

150 Instruction of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, examined. A'or. 27, 1901. 

j UB tace Madden. — 'You are Assistant Sec- does control one school of the higher type, viz-i the Ro!)ert 

r e ' S pect of Technical Instruction in the Depart- Royal College of Science, London. There are thus £ S q. iM . A .,B.sc. 

Am-iculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- three stages, Primary, Secondary, and Higher. In 

° e “ b , °L [ jg s0 . addition to that work of the Board of Education there 

Vmi are a Master of Arts of Edinburgh Univer- is a great deal of work carried on with the help of the 

• j_Yes £980,000 previously referred to. That is carried on by 

K! ?AT And Bachelor of Science of the University of means of the counties and county boroughs. A county 

™. 2 Yes. borough is, I think, a town of 60,000 inhabitants. The 

tfdsT Before you were appointed to your present counties and county boroughs form Technical Instruc- 
tion vou were an Inspector in Scotland in connection tion Committees, partly consisting of members of the 
education! — I was an Inspector of Schools. I was County or Town Council and partly co-opted, buutheba- 
rainted bv the Science and Art Department then— lance of power is usually in the hands of the Municipal 
tb Board of Education now — 'and was afterwards trans- Authority. For instance, in London the County Coun- 
, t0 t^e Scotch Education Department, so that I eil Technical Instruction Board consists of twenty Coun- 
Hre had experience of the Science and Art Department, cillors and fifteen co-opted members. These authorities 
ff a co tclt Education Department, and this is my third found themselves in a very great difficulty in England. 

Pioartment. While they were very frequently composed in the coun- 

^4613 Were you inspector of Secondary or Primary ties of gentlemen of University Education, and in the 

S'liools? Of Science and Art Schools. towns, on the other hand, were composed of business 

4644 You are aware that we are at present inquiring men, they found themselves unable to grapple well with 
into Technical Education in relation to University Edu- this question of Technical Education, and practically all 


"Ijouf—Yes. of them that had the funds at their disposal to do it, 

4645. And" therefore, the general question of Tech- appointed an Organising Secretary. The Organising 
nical Education is outsiide our scope except in so far as Secretary has nothing to do with the Board of Educa- 

it may be considered leading up to or connected with tion ; he is appointed under the County Council from. 

wsrtf “Sir?" , w mw* 4, 


Cniversitv Education? — 'Yes. . . those funds referred to — the £980,000 ; and those funds 

4646. In vour evidence you will bear that in mind. are administered, one might say, without even asking 

IVe ask vou" to proceed now in your own way bearing in f or the approval, and certainly without the interference 

mind the" special object of our inquiry, which, to a great of the Board of Education in any way. These local 

extent opens up the general question of Technical Edu- authorities have assisted Evening Continuation Schools ; 

cation’ within, however, the limits mentioned? — Per- they have assisied Science and Art Schools, and they 

haps you would allow me at first a word or two with have assisted schools like the Polytechnics in London ; 

neard to some general considerations. In dealing with a r.d, in some cases, they have gone further, and 

a general or a liberal education one has to have regafid directly provided a school, for example, a furniture 

ta the instruction of the whole man, whether you are school, or a printing school. That is a general brief 

thinking of him morally, physically, or intellectually. description of the position in England. 

You want to bring out his best powers, so that on all 4647. Professor Lorrain Smith. — 'What is the source 


occasions and in all circumstances this man w'U, 
I may say, use his best powers. Technical in- 
struction is really a restricted view of that ; in the 
technical instruction of an individual, we have regard 
rather to these qualities which have a commercial value ; 


4647. Professor Lorrain Smith. — 'What is the source 
of this £980,000?— It is commonly called the Residue 
Grant under the Excise and Customs Act. 

4648. For the County Councils ? — ’Yes. 

4649. Mr. Justice Madden. — The Act of 1890? — Yes. 

4650. Professor Lorrain Smith.— That money was 


but it would not be possible to follow that quite to its use( l to establish the Wye Agricultural College m Sur- 

lomcal conclusion and we have been prevented, as I hope re y?— I believe so, but I cannot say positively as to 

to show later on’ by Acts of Parliament, otherwise we that. On looking up the figures for last year I find that 

nicht find ourselves preparing acrobats and fat women ^be amount of Residue Grant was £980,000 in England, 

and other things of that kind. I would like it to be and there was spent £886,000 on Technical Education, 

clearly understood that in dealing with technical ins true- xhe remainder went in relief of rates. The money was 

tion I am dealing with it only in non-agricultural sub- spent - m the following ways :— In directly supplying 


iects. I propose to say a word or two as to what has technical instruction, that is, the Council doing it 

been done in England in that respect, also a word or themselves, £332.000; in Evening Continuation Schools, 

two as to what has been done in Scotland. In England we £44,000; to assist Science anld Art Schools, £141,000; 

find that last year no less than £980,000 out of the to other institutions, £86,000 ; for Scholarships, £114,000 

Residue Grant. Local Taxation, 'Customs, anld Excise / a very large item inldeed), that is a special feature of 


Residue Grant, Local Taxation, 'Customs, anld Excise ( a Tery large item inldeed), that is a special feature of 
Act was available for technical instruction, but that the county schemes in England. The local authority 

sum was spent on only one form of technical instruction. fi n d a Secondary School, planted in a good situation ; 

There was also a large grant amountingto £400,000 in they offer Scholarships, open to the county, and thus 
round figures as a Science and Art vote. The Board bring in the pupils to the schools. They cannot take 
of Education in England has two sides— a Primary t lie schools out to the districts, so they bring the 
and a Secondary side. The Primary side of the work pupils in. 

of the Board of Education involves some technical in- 4651. Mr. Justice Madden.— F rom the Primary to. 
sanction in Science and Drawing and in Manual In- the Secondary Schools? — Yes, by means of the Scholar- 
struction, while the Secondary Department of the Board s hi ps . 

of Education deals generally with Secondary Education 4652. It would be very interesting to know whether- 
but specially with Science and Drawing and Manual there is any corresponding means of bringing them up 
Instruction also. Now, the Board of Education from the Secondary Schools to the University— that 
Secondary Department deals with technical m- W ould complete the ladder from the Primary School to 
srraction from two points of view, either the tlle University ?— There _ are _ University Scholarships, 

dav point of view or the evening point of view, Xo continue — for administration purposes they spend 
•nd vou will find that of the day schools in £63,000, and other purposes, £41,000. In Scot- 
Bngland there are three types. There is, first, the ]and t hings are quite different. Although, in the main. 
Grammar School type ; then there is the Municipal (.he same idea runs through both, the . fact that in 
Technical School type, a Day Municipal Technical Scotland vou have one authority administering most 

School. A Municipal Authority finds it must build a grants and dealing with education makes a great 

Central Technical School. What to do with their difference. In England you have the Board of Educa- 

evening staff in the daytime is usually a difficulty, tion, you have the county authorities, and also Exa- 

8o generally a Day Municipal School is started, mining Bodies, like the City and Guilds ; but the county 

uid that becomes a school chiefly for instruction in authorities are far more in direct contact with the 

Drawing, Science, and Manual Work ; but it adds on Scotch Education Department than are the county autho- 

4 sufficient amount of general education to enable it rities in England with the Board of Education. The 

to come within the regulations of the Board of Educa- Scotch Education Department has within its control 

Aon. The third type is the Higher Grade School The Primary Education in every form, and also Secondary 

Higher Grade School is a Primary School with a Education, but not University Education, Primary 

Secondary top. Those are the three types that are and Secondary Education, Science and -Art Schools, 

dealt with by the Board of Education. But there Evening Continuation Schools, and Evening Technical 

in addition, higher types, e.g., Finsbury Technical Schools— they are all under one Department. 

College, the Day Technical School, in the Manchester 4653- The Scotch Education Department is deferent 
Technical School ; and such schools as the University from any institution either in England or Ireland. It 

Colleges and so on. These schools are not directed or differs from the two Boards which we have in Ireland, 

“ntrolled by the Board of Education, which, however, one administering Primary, and the other Secondary or 
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' Intermediate Education. Is it not a Government 

Nov. 27, 1901. Department with a permanent head, Sir Henry Craik, 
ifewiti • anJ a ^“ister who is responsible in the House of 
Em m a «« < - ,0 ‘ um0IlS > an d with funds that are derived from voted 

q., . .. . c. moneys is not that so?— Tliat is so. There is only one 
Education Department in Scotland. In England, al- 
though. thej r have got one Board of Education, it is 
really in two sections — 'Primary and Secondary.’ And 
then there are the County Councils, who are acting 
without central direction or control. In Ireland you 
have the National Board, the Intermediate Board, and 
the Department of Agriculture. But, I believe, the 
framers of our Department followed the Continental 
model, which aims at co-ordination, and which keeps 
all that relates to practical education, i.e., technical 
and agricultural instruction, in the hands of Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Industry, rather than in those 
of purely Education Departments. In Scotland, I 
would like to Bay that, with regard to Primary Instruc- 
tion, Drawing, Hand and Eye Training, and Science and 
Manual Work are the forms of technical instruction. 
As to the Secondary Schools, over twelve months ago, in 
August of last year, the Scotch Education Department 
issued, a minute 'dealing with Secondary Schools, making 
provision for Drawing, Science, and Manual Instruction 
on lines somewhat similar to those which have been 
adopted by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland and accepted by the Intermediate 
Board, and I shall deal with this more fully when I come 
to tell of our own Department’s work. The Secondary 
Schools of Scotland are, practically, all compelled now 
"by the. Scotch Education Department to give some 
instruction in Science and Drawing. They are not 
compelled to take up Manual Instruction. 

4654. Professor Lorrain Smith. — To every pupil ? — 
On the whole, yes. 

4655. Mr. Justice Madden. — You say compelled? 
What form does the compulsion take? Is it in the 
-form of withholding grants? — The minute of the Com- 
mittee of the Council of Education in Scotland, dated 
■the 24th August, 1900, provides for the administration 
and distribution of grants for Science and Art in Scot- 
land. I may just preface what I am going to say on 
this with the statement that the Scotch Department has 
the control of the Secondary 'Schools as regards the 
funds other than the Science and Art grants. It ad- 
ministers to a certain extent the endowments of Scot- 
land, which amount to £200,000. It administers a 
granti of £60,000 for Secondary Education, arid another 
grant of £36,000 for Secondary Education, — practically 
£300,000' ifor Secondary Education, in addition to 
Science and Art grants, of, say, £12,000. A De- 
partment with funds like that at its disposal', 
can bring a great deal of pressure to bear on a 
school to make its education modem and as good as 
■possible. This is the minute, and I will hand it in. I 
■Idon’t think it is necessary to go into details in this 
matter. [ Witness hands in Minute.]* 

4656. We do not think the details as to Primary and 
Secondary Education in Scotland are very germane to 
our inquiry? — Very well. In Scotland the County 
Councils also have a system of Scholarships leading up 
to Secondary Schools, and the Universities all have 
what is oalled a Bursary system. There are some 
"County Scholarships leading to the Universities, and 

most of the Universities have a number of Bursaries 
'attached to them. There is* a competition at the be- 
ginning of every session for these Bursaries or Scholar- 
ships. 

4657. Are these Bursaries obtainable in subjects con- 
nected with Technical Education or in general educa- 
tion? — In general education, Classics, Mathematics, 
English, and Dynamics, which simply means mathemati- 
cal examples, chosen from other than purely mathe- 
matical fields. 

4658. Dr. Starbxe. — 'Are those Bursaries obtained by 
pupils in Secondary Schools only? — They are obtained 
by open competition. 

4659. The successful students, I suppose, mainly come 
from the Secondary Schools? — Mainly from the Secon- 
dary Schools, but the competition is not restricted to 
those pupils. 

4660. Are there in Scotland Bursaries, for instance, in 
the Secondary Schools, open to competition to a hoy 
from the Primary Schools? — There are the County 
Scholarships. 

4661. Mr. Justice [Madden. — With regard to that 
very excellent system of Bursaries leading from the 
Elementary Schools up t6 the University, so far as I 
understand it, those Bursaries are given for education 
generally, and are not- specially allocated to Professional 
or Technical Science? — £No ; the Science subject at 
present included is Dynamics, but I would like it to be 

* See page 272. 
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tliat exclusiveness. * at3 8 r eeirii 

4662. Prqfessor Lorrain Smith.— But 

by the University and not by the Denari ^ 
they are given by the University. 

4663. The Universities are so well mnmS a ■ 

Bursaries that there is no need for tin* iw“ a 
add to them D epartm* m to 

4664. Mr J ustice Madden.— >Now, will mu „„ , 

the Irish aspect of the question? — Yes • lL-o- l ? !c 
in the brief statement of my evidence that T 6 

to del with tide in thr ee L^ Thft”,*:; 1 ?' 
I have already alluded to are the Day School J* ^ 
whet I mo,- o«ll the Technical InstaSSW 
Authority form. The third „« I .ill gf ^ J- 
word.. Now, coming to Primary School, in 1,S 
that is the work almost entiiolj of the MocalS 
When I say “almost entirely," I mn thinks,, X 
ninety-two schools with some 16,500 pupils £ 
schoo.s receive Drawing grants from the Department" 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Those 
were not created by the Department : they were nJ. 
given, and which have been given for many year* ti 
schools not working under the National School rerala- 
turns. In fact, they are mainly Christian Broth®' 
bchoouS. beventy-five of those nineiy-tivo schools in 
Christian Brothers’ Schools. Those grants were trans- 
ferred to the Department when the general transfer of 
the administration,, so far as Ireland is concerned, of the 
Science and Art grant, was taken oyer in ihe April 
of the present year. Those ninety-two schools teach 
Drawing in accordance with the regulations laid don 
by the Board of Education. 

4665. If there were anything in this leading up to 
the University question, it would be germane to our 
inquiry. It is very difficult to segregate the question, 
and we think your best plan will be to proceed, bearing 
that in mind, so that you may be able to exclude certain 
matters of detail ?— These Primary Schools are teechng 
Drawing in accordance with a programme of the De- 
partment. The Department started work at a rather 
opportune moment. We found tllie National Board 
preparing to deal with Science instruction in the 
Primary Schools, and we found the Intermediate 
Board, with a new Act, proceeding to deal with 
practical instruction in their schools ; and the Depart- 
ment issued a programme, of which you have no doubt 
a copy,t and the Intermediate Board adopted that pro- 
gramme. The work is now going on, and although 
we have no absolutely reliable details at this moment 
I think there are 160 schools giving instruction in 
accordance with the terms of that programme. 

4666. Dr. Starkie. — I suppose these 160 schools «re 

fully equipped with laboratories 1 — I would not like to 
say they are fully equipped at the present moment 
For the present session some of the schools have been 
allowed to put up temporary laboratories on the do- 
tinct understanding that they will make complete 
laboratories next year. Many of them are now full; 
equipped. These schools were found almost with- 
out laboratories ; and it 'has taken a great deal of 
time to plan laboratories for them. We also found 
a good many of them were without teachers who had 
experience of Practical Science instruction, and to deal 
with that the Department decided that, at any rate for 
the present, there was no possible good method but 
that of summer courses. It was laid down quite clearir 
that a summer course of 100- hours’ instruction womu 
certainly not be enough for the preparation of s teacher 
to give instruction in the courses in these schools, but 
it was held to be the best thing that could be done » 
the moment, and courses were arranged in Belfast. 
Dublin, Cork,' and in four or five Convent centres, w 
prepare the teachers to give this instruction m theta 
lowing winter. They really had three weeks concen- 
tration of attention on the work of the following w 111 ‘ 
The figures are given in the Departments report, 
we had no less Sian 293 teachers at these classes, 
presenting 196 schools. The classes were in , 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, in the Royal WW 
Science, Dublin, arid the Christian Brothers 
Cork, and we got the best teachers we could gw 
them. , o.unnls or 

4667. Were these representing Primary facnoc^a 

Secondary Schools ? — They were entirely pj. 

Secondary Schools, the schools in which i -gj— 
posed to get the programme referred to to wo 

the present session. , m 

4668. Professor Lorrain Smith.— Some or tnem 
ladies’ schools? — Yes, some ladies’ schools. 

4669. Mr. Justice Madden.— All to ^ 

Schools 1 — All Intermediate Schools. Some 
Science teachers and Drawing teachers we*® nrMeD ted 
schools. We had no less than 196 schools P 

+ See page 232. 
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* fv e course, and the Department was able to five 
4 “Jj K s of qualification to teach the first year's 
c&r ~7 t0 many of these Science teachers after an 
.ffimhwtion held by an outside gentleman, who had 
^connection with the course. The Professors were 
D ,w e d themselves to mark the teachers’ work. They 
Jvl teachers three weeks in the laboratory, and, 
therefore, had ample opportunity of gauging their know- 
. . s hiii and qualification to teach. The Department 
ie *tled who were qualified to teach during the present 
fiion and who were not qualified to teach. It is 
ronosed to repeat those courses session after session 
L four or five sessions. 

4670 Dr. Starkie.— ' What proportion of the 296 
t-achers cot certificates qualifying them to teach?— I 
did not bring the figures with me, but speaking so far 
J3 BT memory goes, of about 150 who attended the 
Science course, I think I might say 130 got a certificate 
M teach for the present year. The rest had a Drawing 
course and no teacher in that course got an absolute 
nullification in anv subject. We accepted the qualifica- 
tion of the best of them, about four-fifths of them, and 
aid that those would be allowed for the present ses- 
sion • but in future the Art teachers will have to strive 
to get the certificates which are stipulated in the De- 
partment's regulations. I think that is all I have to say 
mth regard to the special course for teachers. There 
are 160° of those schools now at work, in addition to, 
perhaps, fifty more, which have taken up Drawing 
as a separate subject under the Intermediate Board. 
That is the work that is going on at present in Irish 
day schools ; the funds which support this work, viz, 
the Science and Art funds, have nothing to do with the 
Department’s endowment. These funds are part of the 
transfer from the Board of Education. There is a third 
part of the. transfer — that is the evening Science and Art 
classes. Now, we had such an expenditure of time in 
getting laboratories into the day Secondary Schools, 
that we thought it better at the present moment to 
make no alteration with regard to the evening schools, 
and, so far, the Department has accepted the Board of 
Education regulations almost as a whole. A circular 
vaa sent out to the schools, making some modifications, 
bo as to make these regulations applicable to Ireland ; 
but, on the whole, the Department accepted the regu- 
lations for the Evening Science and Art Schools. They 
are assisted out of the vote that was transferred. That 
vote was, as yftu know, a small one. We come now to 
the Department’s Technical Instruction Fund proper — 
the £55,000 which the Department has, under the Act 
of 1899. That sum of money was, with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Technical Instruction, divided 
into portions, and £25,000 was allocated to the county 
boroughs, to be divided among the county boroughs 
according to their respective populations, and £30,000 
for the purpose of technical instruction outside the 
connty boroughs — what we might call the rest of Ire- 
land. A sum of £3,000 was reserved out of that for 
central purposes, and the other £27,000 has been dealt 
with or administered under a scheme of distribution, 
in which the Board concurred. The Department has 
endeavoured, by means of its officers, to deal 
with local authorities on the spot. Let us first 
lake the County Councils. They have, as in Eng- 
land, Technical Instruction Committees, partly County 
Conncillors, partly co-opted members, and we have had 
a great deal of correspondence and conference with those 
Committees, and we have worked np schemes with them, 
so that, on the whole, we have now framed nineteen 
connty schemes and twenty-five urban schemes, in- 
cluding the six county boroughs. Those schemes are 
by no means all in working order yet. With regard 
to the county schemes, I might mention that the North 
Tipperary scheme (I have got it here, and shall pnt it 
in)* may be taken as an example of a good county 
febeme. With regard to such towns as Ballymena, 
Coleraine, Wexford, Dundalk, Drogheda, and some 
others, we have dealt with those independently, and we 
have given grants. For example, Coleraine got a grant 
of £400, to enable the Urban Council, or Technical 
Instruction Committee, to form a Technical School in 
Coleraine. Rathmines will get £600. The object of 
toe school there is a very special one, to make a higher 
School of Commerce. I don’t mean Book-keeping, 
typewriting, and Shorthand so much, but Economics 
M d higher teaching. 

™71. Professor Dickey. — Are these annnal grants? 
“-Annual grants, and Wexford will get £400. As to 
(he county boroughs, their schemes, of course, de- 
pended on 'the share of the £25,000 which they would 
when the division was made, according to the re- 
Jertive populations. I think we might say, in round 

Ptves, that something like £10,000 will come to Bel- 
For the explanation of the chief features of the Scheme of 
Report of Department of Agriculture 


fast, and something like £10,000 will come to Dublin, Dcbux. 
and, relatively, smaller stuns to other county boroughs 2 7 1901 
— Waterford, Derry, limerick, and Cork. With regard ‘ ' — L 

to the county boroughs, we might take Belfast first. The Robert Blair, 

Town Council formed a Committee, partly of Councillors Esq,,'&£.A.jB.*c. 
and partly of co-opted members, but in addition, to that, 
they had Consultative Committees, expert Consulta- 
tive Committees — one of educational experts — and an- 
other of manufacturing experts, and, after consulting 
the Department, one of the first things they did, in 
January of the present year, was to appoint a Prin- 
cipal, at £600 a year — Mr. Forth — who was an assis- 
tant director in Manchester. During the year, up to 
August and September, he has been engaged in what I 
might call preliminary work ; and Belfast has done a 
good piece of work by amalgamating the Science and 
Art and Technical Schools in Belfast, and working one 
common scheme for the whole city. The Technical 
Instruction Committee mean, ultimately, to build a 
school, costing £70,000, but they intend that while 
the school is being built they should prepare the pupils 
to fill it when it is built. ' A little while ago it was 
estimated that they might have 1,800 tickets taken out 
by students during the present session, but, in point of 
faot, they have taken out no less than 3,900 tickets. 

It was estimated that something like £260 would be 
paid in fees, and they have already collected over £860 
in fees. So much for Belfast. Dublin has not got so 
far with its scheme. Cork has a scheme similar to that 
of Belfast — ta School of Art and a School of 
Science, both forming one common Municipal Tech- 
nical School. The Technical Instruction Committee 
have appointed a head-master, and are proceeding satis- 
factorily. The other urban centres have their Tech- 
nical Schools working ; and, perhaps, it would not be 
out of place to mention generally the number of pupils 
they have in these schools now. 'Dublin has 1,141, 

Belfast 3,964, Cork 706, Limerick 206, Londonderry 
225, Ballymena 300, Coleraine 304, Larne 273, Lnrgan 
260, Rathmines has not been opened, but it will be 
opened in January; Kingstown 314, Pembroke 250, 

Blackrock 150, Wexford 67. There is some mistake 
about Waterford, hut I should say the number is about 
200 . 

4672. Dr. Starkie. — These numbers don’t represent 
the average attendance? — No; these are the numbers 
on the roll. These schools have been in the main- 
created during the present session. 

4673. Mr. Justice Madden. — What do you mean by- 
created — take Coleraine, for instance, where there was 
an existing school. Is this an absolutely new school, 
or do yon mean that it is the technical side of an exist- 
ing school which has been created? — There was no- school 
in Coleraine np to the present — no Technical School. 

4674. Do you mean that they are created so far as 
they are Technical Schools, or that new schools have 
come into existence, which are Technical Schools? — I 
first spoke of Primary and Secondary Schools, and in 
dealing with Technical Schools, I was not thinking of 
Primary or Secondary Schools.. There are Primary 
and Secondary Schools in Coleraine. 

4675. They are absolutely new schools? — Yes. There 
were no funds for the purpose before. As to Belfast, I 
said they amalgamated the schools previously existing. 

4676. Professor Dickey. — In Derry there was a pre- 
existing school — the School of Art? — It was taken over 
by the municipal authority ; in Cork, the School of Art 
was taken over. Both are adding large Science sides. 

4677. Professor Lorrain Smith. — And have new 
teachers also, I presume? — Yes. There are one or two 
further remarks I would like to make with regard to the 
continuation of day school work. We have had 
Primary and Secondary Schools, and now I will deal 
with a higher form of this work, which the Department 
is dealing with — the College of Science on one side, and 
the Metropolitan School of Art on the other. The 
College, I dare say yon have been told, is to be re- 
organised, both as regards buildings and staff, which 
wul be increased ; and _ it will become more of 
an Applied School of Science than it has hitherto 
been. I notice, in all the reports dealing with it, that 
it has been called an applied school, ana it is the en- 
deavour of everyone, to make it more of an applied 
school than it has been. 

4678. Mr. Justice Madden. — Before yon pass to the 
reorganisation of. the School of Science prior to the con- 
stitution of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, was not the Royal College of Science 
under the English Board of Education, and adminis- 
tered in popular language from South Kensington? — 

That is so. 

4679. South Kensington is a Department of the 
Board of Education? — South Kensington has now be- 

Teehnical Instruction for North Tipperary, see First Annual 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, page 61. s ,.„„ 
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become the Secondary Branch of the Board of Educa- 
h tion. 

4680. How were the Professors in the Royal 
r, College of Science appointed before the transfer — while 
sc. the School of Science was Tinder the Board of Educa- 
tion? — They were appointed by the Board of Education. 

4681. Were they appointed by th8 President or the 
Council — in whom 1 was the. patronage vested — perhaps 
you don’t know ? — 1 could not say exactly ; I can state 
my belief. The appointment was in the hands of the 
President or Vice-President of the Council for the time 
being. 

4682. Do you know the tenure of office of the Profes- 
sors in the College? — They are pensionable officers — 
Civil servants. 

4683. They hold a Civil Service tenure? — Yes. 

4684. They are Civil servants? — Yes. 

4685. The College was under the Board of Education, 
anld the patronage o,f every office in connection with 
the Board was in the hands of the Vice-President? — 
Yes. 

4686. Now, it becomes a branch of your Department, 
and the appointment of Professors is in precisely the 
same position as in the case of other officials of the 
Department ? — Quite so. 

4687. I presume the tenure of the officials of your 
Department is the ordinary Civil Service tenure? — Yes. 
There is one thing I have not referred to, and that is 
the third form of technical instruction. I said tech- 
nical instruction usually took two forms — that in the 
day school, and that in the evening school, and I have 
dealt briefly with both, but there is a third form which, 
to my mind, would have an influence on industry, and 
be a direct preparation for industry. I have here a 
pamphlet, which I will hand in, which is “ A Report on 
the Teaching of the Principles of Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facture in Northamptonshire.”* Work of that class is 
work of direct preparation ; and then there is a second 
form of this third form — the scheduling of resources, 
material, intelligence, and skill, and the bringing of 
these together, and the scheduling of information about 
markets, and means of transit, and so on. That has 
been partly done in England by the Foreign Office, 
partly by the Colonial Office, and partly by the Board 
of Trade. None of these have given direct instruction 
hearing on industrial work, but they have collected and 
distributed information. D.rcrt industrial teaching is 
a phase which we shall have to give some attention to 
in Ireland. But it is a very complicated question — 
so complicated that, if you would not mind, I would 
like to read a paragraph in the Department's Report, 
bearing on this mattler, and wherein the views of the 
Department are exactly stated. It states : — 

“ Besides this development of Secondary Schools 

and the promotion of Evening Continuation 


the industries to be served. The schema < 
nxcai instruction is called on to prorid« V f **■ 
with skill and knowledge, mainly WA 

evening, to be applied to industries'^ 10 & 
working at during the day. In the m • ^ 
the provincial towns of Ireland, SLSlT* 05 
sans connected with the building trad« ** 
seldom workers enough engaged in anT i’J . w 
winch technical instruction could prowSt? “ 
phed to furnish pupils for a class at V rJf 
School. This somewhat baffling diffiprih^ ul 
confronts the Department in the^rgS^,,*^ 
educational system, it is desirabK h! !? 
realised. It means' that part "f thj iSefi 
technical instruction in such locditieTm , 
how to promote industries to which itlLTk ^ 
plied ; and that, _ c.m*eue.% “fe ** 

tional Hish necessities, the Department 

. obhged to give more attention to this ml j 

l might otherwise ^e fimndht? 

abie to do. It means, moreover, that, outside^ 
large cities, .that phase of technical instrS 
which approaches more nearly to the direct w? 
ing of trades or handicrafts to worker 
cientiy prepared in the elements of sSmi 
Art, will, for a time, have to be more resorted a 
in Ireland than is the case in more developed com. 
w/ -n U t th i!\ in i ts lrre £ ular applications st 
intwT-n ^ tem PO r ary phase. Technics! 

instruction in its true and permanent conception, 
as a specialised but organic part of general edn» 
tion, whose aim is so to tram a man as to render 
h ]m morally, intellectually, and physically master 
ot fns best aptitudes, and able to apply these anti, 
tudes in every fitting direction that opportune 
offers, will always be before the mind of the De- 
partment. It is from men so trained, from their 
inventive brains, their skilful hands, their deve- 
loped. and self -trustful personality, conscious of 
powers, and seeking for opportunities to use them, 
that the true advancement of a nation's industrifs 
must come. This has been the history of technical 
instruction, even in countries which, like Ireland, 
have started without industries and which have 
also had to try the temporary phase referred tort 

That is briefly all I have to say. 

4688. Mr. Justice Madden. — H ave you formed any 
views as to the future of the Royal School of Science, 
assuming the establishment in Dublin of a teaching 
body, whether a University or College. Hare too 
forme/d any ideas as to the relations in future of fc 
School of Science with that body? — I have. 

4689. If you have thought out that subject we should 
be glad to hear your views? — One gets an idea ' 


Schools, to provide for the education of boys whose my , own University of Edinburgh, where you lun 

schooling has been abruptly cut short by their going extra-mural schools. It has occurred to me that m 

into employment, the system of the Department V®** 111 ? with the new University the classes of the Col- 
will include tlio establishment, through the - ege of f c ’ e . nce might be recognised. For example, !! 

medium of existing schools and otherwise of 18 “good tlimg to give a man who goes through a Teen- 

special Technical Schools for Industries and for n, mal College a degree. If he went first to the UniTersity. 

Agriculture. In connection with Agriculture— P a88eld his entrance or preliminary examinations, and 

apart from the difficulty of getting teachers, which out a year there, he might afterwards go to the 

must continue with diminishing intensity for a few 9 olle S e of Science and have some part of his UmveifflT 
years, until a supply of expert agricultural £ lm , 6 counted at the College of Science, and then go 
teachers has been trained— the organisation of such baclc , trota , the Colle £ e of Science to 'his University, m 
Technical Schools presents a comparatively simple complete his degree work, counting the courses of & 
problem. Agriculture is a great and living indus- £ Stance for the degTee. 

try, universally pursued in Ireland, and whether 4690> Suppose the degree was that of B.bc. 
these agricultural schools arise in connection with arrangement might hold. . , 

Secondary Schools, or are independently organised 4691. u has b een brought before us very clearly d; a 
and, probably, they will appear in both forms— preceding witness that, having regard to the enonn™ 
their problem will be to adopt their teaching to the expense of fully equipping a College or school toi w 
service of the industry which is at their door. Their tea chmg of Practical Science, it would be desiraoie v 
chief perplexity will be how, with most economy utilise the existing institutions for the purposes 
and practical effect, to diversify their work so as various teaching schools or Colleges?— Yes. 
to suit the different agricultural conditions of dif- 4692. Ha stated the expense of equipment 
ferent parts of the country, and the different classes laboratories and other appliances in Mancneswr 
•of service — that of the working farmer, that of the estimated at £80,000 — dues -that view commend 
agricultural scientist— for which knowledge is re- to mind?— It does. 

quired. It is otherwise with technical instruc- 4693. The expense in connection with tne es» 
tion intended for the purpose of industries other ment of Technological Schools is much greater i . ^ 

than Agriculture. Outside the large cities, where times than was estimated a few years ago f— 
Technical Instruction Schemes are being success- It is growing at an enormous pace. as!— T« i 

fully inaugurated, there are few towns in Ireland 4694. In connection with electrical appliance 
where any such industries exist. Moreover, a and mechanical engineering, and tmemicw 
striking difference, which it is most important to Chemical Science is finding its connection witn ^ 

appreciate, thus appears between the problem of traldes — dyeing, for example— and the wortreq ^ 

technical instruction in Ireland aiid that problem be done on a large scale. One of the miswtw ^ 
in Great Britain. In the towns of England and in this country 'has been in dealing with su 

Scotland technical instruction has but to adapt on a email scale. Now, however, laboratory ^ 

itself to existing and flourishing manufactures. In in the large Technical Schools approaches 1 
no locality does any doubt or question arise about more nearly to commercial conditions. 

* See Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Second year. No. 1- I* ^ 

C Report on the Teaching of the Principles of Boot and Shoe Manufacture in Northamptonshire, by E. Swayriana j, 
t See page 244 
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4,05 Though the education given in the University 
pj ieire -without this elaborate preparation, might 
® of a very high class, so far as abstract Science 
. . i t n-ou'ld be inferior in relation to Practical and 
w'ied Sciences to that given in a fully-equipped 
Technical School?— It ought to be. The Technical 
fchool should be giving the very highest and best 
^ulitr of instruction in its laboratories. 

^ 4596 Arid your idea coincides with that of (he 
witness to whom I have referred, that there might be a 
‘ use f u l collaboration -between the University or 
T-i:hing College and the Technical School ? — I think so. 

4697 Most Rev. Dr. Healt. — With regard to the 
utilisation of the College of Science for the purposes 
roa have indicated, it would cost a good deal of money 
to equip it properly?— It would cost a great deal of 

“S. iFe were told that the Manchester Techno- 
hvical School will cost £80,000 to equip. If we have 
i Dublin an institution properly equipped it would 
cost £30,000 or £40,000 ? — A. Dublin institution pro- 
oerlv equipped from the start? 

‘ 4698. Mr. Justice Madden. — That £80,000 was for 
aere" equipment, exclusive of buildings and acquisition 
of lands, the cost of which, in Manchester, would be 
enormous ?-— I daresay. 

4699. Most Rev. Dr. Healt— It would cost a large 
sum, at any rate?— A large sum indeed. In dealing 
vilh the College of Science, it has to be remembered 
that there have been additions to the laboratories and 
apparatus from year to year, so that it has a fair stock 
to start with. 

4700. In England they don’t find it desirable to have 
technical institutions for Agriculture, and what yon 
night call the urban branches of Technical Science 
in the same institution. They separate them?— I don’t 
inovr much of Agricultural Schools. 

4701. Would you think it possible to have this College 
cf Science in Dublin bo equipped as a great high tech- 
nical institute as to be available not only for the 
purposes of the manufacturing industries, and so forth, 
hut also for the purposes of an agricultural technical 
institute in Dublin?— I should think so. 

4702. Would you think it more desirable to separate 
(he institutions and have your 'College Otf Science in 
Dublin, doing the work it is doing at present, bub in a 
much more perfect way, and let the Agricultural Tech- 
nical Schools he organised elsewhere ? — >W e have to look 
at that from the noint of view of the rest of Ireland, 
and my own view is that these schools would be better 
joined together, because much of the first year’s work 
could be done in common — much of the early years’ 
work could be done in common. 

4703. Mr. Justice Madden.— The equipment of a 

practical, school for teaching Agriculture would not be 
nearly so expensive as the equipment of a school for 
teaching Applied Science and Arts generally ?— 'But a 
College for higher agricultural instruction would. 
Equipment for the study of Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, 
Bacteriology, and for research in these subjects, would 
have to he provided just the same in connection with 
Agriculture as in connection with their other industrial 
applications. . . 

4704. There are splendid buildings in Galway 
and Cork. It might not he possible to find 
£80,000 to equip laboratories and provide for appliances 
for teaching Technical Science generally, but it might 
he possible to equip one or both of them as a College for 
the purpose of teaching higher Agriculture — Scientific 
Agriculture, Applied Science in relation to Agriculture 
—how does that suggestion commend itself to your mind, 
I don’t want you to commit the Department to any 
particular proposal?— I have not thought the thing out 
ia the agricultural side at all, hut so far as these 
schools are concerned with the other side of technical 
instruction, I should think they might be used in a 
reiv valuable way. 

4705. Most Rev. 'Dr. Healt.— ‘As a matter of fact, 
vs were informed yesterday that one of the purposes 
for which that College of Science was originally insti- 
tuted was to give scientific agricultural courses, but 1 
find in practice it never did anything of that work but 
now it is going to take it up. It -appears to me it has a 
very important work on hand, if it only was developed 
on the lines of industrial technical instruction as to- 
tinguished from agricultural education? — I think a 

deal of the work of the first year is common, arid 
uk students are taught together. 

4706. Mr. Justice Madden. — For the work of the 
“rst year, which would be in common, you would not 
require such expensive apparatus? — That is so. 


4707. Most Rev. Dr. Healt. — With regard to the 
proposal to have the students attending the School ol 
Science taking a University degree, you are aware they 
can do that at present if they choose? — At the Royal 
University, because no residence is required. 

4708. The Royal University will give its degree to 
anybody qualified to pass their examinations, but none 
of them practically come up, I believe? — I don’t think 
many do. 

4709. It has been put before the Commission in 
various ways that there is a general desire to have a 
new University or Universities — teaching Universities? 
—Yes. 

4710. And the essential element of a teaching Univer- 
sity would be a certain amount of control over its 
constituent Colleges. If your College of Science was 
to become one of these constituent Colleges, the Uni- 
versity would expect to have a certain amount of 
control, and would not leave it all to the Department? 
— Do you mean they would control the curriculum ? 

4711. To some extent, and the appointments to this 
extent, that if the Department appointed scientific 
Professors that the University authorities did nob 
consider properly qualified, they would not recognise 
them, just as they do in London? — You mean as they 
are doing in London under the new University scheme? 

4712. Yes?— The new University has recognised cer- 
tain teachers. 

4713. And if they don’t come up to a certain standard 
they will not recognise them, and no teaching Univer- 
sity would allow any University College, any constituent 
College, to appoint men that in their judgment — the 
judgment of the University authorities — were not fit to 
discharge their duties. They want to have some voice, 
if not in the appointment, at least in the approval of 
these men. That would he one element in a teaching 
University ? — Rut that is sufficiently provided in the 
fact that," if the University is not satisfied with the 
teaching, it can at any time withdraw its recognition. 

4714. Secondly, they would hare something to say to 

the curriculum, and, thirdly, they would require to be 
represented at tbe examinations ? — -As to the examina- 
tions that for the degrees would, of course be conducted 
by the University itself. The College would examine 
for its own diploma. . 

• 4715. These three things are the principal elements 
that go to make a constituent College of a teaching Uni- 
versity. Now, I don’t expect you to tell' me whether the 
Department would accept these conditions, but- it appears 
to me it woulld be necessary to accept these conditions or 
something like them, if you expect to become a con- 
stituent College, and allow your students to go for an 
intern degree ?— These views have been present to my 
mind in thinking the question over. We do not think 
it desirable or necessary that the Technical College 
should be a constituent College in that sense. 

4716. Most Rev. Dr. Healt.— In that sense or some- 
thing like it, it will be necessary, if the students of the 
College of Science expect to graduate as intern students 
of the University, that they must give the University 
some control over the College?— The University always 
has the power of withdrawing its recognition ; and, 
bevond that, I don’t see what control is necessary . 

4717 Mr Justice Madden.— I f these students are 
intern’ students of the University they would be 
immediately under the control of the University. I 
unlderstood your suggestion— which I did not take as 
at all binding the Department or as more than ex- 
pressing your own view — was that an mtem student 
at the teaching University going forward for a degree 
such as a degree of Science, might be allowed to avail 
himself of the teaching of another and an outside body, 
viz. the Roval College of Science, and that its teach- 
ins’ might be recognised as leading up, to a certain 
extent, to the degree conferred by the University— is 
that your suggestion? Was that the idea present 
to vour mirid rather than the actual affiliation of the 
College as a constituent part of the University?—! was 
not thinking of affiliation ; I was thinking rather of 
Bomething like this : Edinburgh University, for its 

B.Sc. degree requires seven eeurses. Four ofthese 
courses must be taken out in Edinburgh Univeroity and 
three of them may be taken out in any Collie that t 
approves of. The Royal College of Science, Dublm is 
one of these 'Colleges. The Edinburgh University does 
not interfere with the Royal College of Science in any 

W8 4718 Has. the University any share in the examina- 
tions at the College of Science?— Hone. 

* 4719. Do they give a degree?— ‘At Edinburgh Univer- 
sity they do. 

* Cr 


Dublin. 
Nov. 2?7 1901. 
Robert Blair, 
Esq., M.A., B.SC. 
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Dublin. 4720. They don’t interfere in the examinations for 
JVoii. 27, 1901. that degree? — Oh, yes; there is a misunderstanding 
— between your lordship arid me in this respect. Edin- 
Eo'berc Blair, burgh University examines for the degree, but residence 
Esq.,M.A.,u.3c. or a tt enc ] ance at classes in Edinburgh is necessary for 
a degree in Edinburgh. The residence must be at four 
courses in Edinburgh University, but attendance at 
the other three courses may be taken out at other 
Universities or Colleges which have been approved. 

4721. Professor Lokrain Smith. — They have regard 
to the Colleges they recognise, and the fees paid, and 
the fact that the student shows a definite course? — In 
recognising the College, they have regard to fees paid 
to see that it was not Idone at a cheaper rate. That is 
clearly present to their minds always. 

4722. Most Rev. ‘Dr. Healy. — That is all the inter- 
ference in that particular course? — Yes. They look at 
the courses of a certain College when it applies to be 
recognised in this form, and they say whether they 
will recognise it or not, and when they recognise it the 
thing is done. 

4723. Dr. Starkie. — If at any time they cease to be 
satisfied with the course at the 'College they would cease 
to recognise it? — Precisely. 

4724. Professor Lorrain Smith. — i am not quite 
clear as to your statement about the circumstances in 
which there are no industries as a basis for the Depart- 
ment to work on. The point I am not clear about is 
how they determine regarding the evolution of technical 
instruction in those places where there are no industries. 
When you come to a place that has no industries, how 
do you deal with it? — That is in the Department’s re- 
port, where it is stated exactly what the Department 
proposes to Ido, and its policy in that respect. I tried 
in dealing with the question to show there were three 
forms of technical instruction — the day school form, for 
those who have not yet gone to work ; the evening 
school form for those who have gone to work, and this 
third form, which might make direct preparation for in- 
dustry. Wo have set the two forms at work all over 
Ireland. The third is a much more difficult phase, 
hut we will have to deal with it. 

4725. It would not be accurate to say that the De- 
partment would wait till the industry starts before it 
starts its work in a given centre? — Certainly not. We 
should certainly start technical instruction in towns 
where there were no industries. We should not wait 
until there is an industry. 

4726. There has been a clear distinction drawn by 
Mr. Reynolds between technical institutes and techno- 
logical institutes — the distinction was new to my mind? 
— Most experts use terms to their own satisfaction. 

4727. His explanation was that a Technical Institute 
was an institute wherein technical instruction was given 
as a substitute for the teaching which a master formerly 
gave his apprentice, and that a Technological Institute 
was an institute in which was taught, not the working 
man, but the leader and master of industry, who was 
taught the principles of Science which underlie the 
methods applied to trade? — I must say that that dif- 
ference between technical and technological is quite new 
to me. 

4728. In Manchester it was necessary to have this 
technological or scientific teaching, and they have it on 
the University plane, and it is admitted there may he 
competition between Owens College, which is a Univer- 
sity College, and which has a strong engineering de- 
partment, and the Municipal Technological Institute of 
Manchester. Which place does your Royal College of 
Science take in that view? — Our College of Science 
would be in that position, not so much of Owens College 
as of the Technological Institute. 

4729. What students would you expeot to attend the 
reorganised Royal College of Science ?— On the one hand, 
we expect agricultural students’ and, on the other, en- 
gineering students (both mechanical engineering arid 
electrical engineering) and students who will go into 
the chemical trades, and so on. 

4730. But what type of student would these be? — 

I think at the present moment both types are repre- 
sented. The master’s son is there. For example, I 
understand that Sir Howard Grubb’s son is at present 
a student. And, on the other hand, there are those 
who come up there with the object of finding a living 
wherever they can in an industry. Both types are in 
the School, and both types can work together. 

4731. In what sense do you consider the College of 
Science being restricted to given areas ? — The College of 
Science is for Ireland. 

4732. Would you intend to draw students from Bel- 
fast? — The College of Science is for Ireland, and stu- 
dents from Belfast could come. ‘ 


4733. Would you bring them from n-it , 

r, n Ir They u wiU come “ they find thfk v 
Dublin is better than at Belfast. “ teacluil s « 

4734. Would it not seem more natural 
develop the Technological, as well as tv. ^2? , s ^- 
School, at Belfast ?— CThat is the viS 
Technical School Committee. The idea k .k ‘-‘-a 
matter what terms you use. There are 

Th. master's son, on the one ™ »? 
through his Primary and tm&rJUS » 
finishes ui a Technical College, as at S ; 
Technological Coilogo. On^tim ‘ofcr *ha^ a ? 
men go to the evening classes, mainly - arid i 

the third ela.s-ne.ther masters' sonsnolwTC, u 

those men who mean to get a living where™ 1?“’ ; 
and look to indnstries." 

course in the College of Science gl “ e % 

4735. You said Belfast Technical School would to 
elude both masters and men? — I think it is fto - . 
tion ; but it has not been developed far yet. ™' E ' 

4736. If that be the intention you would not to, 
any students from Belfast?— I would like to 
about Belfast : so far „ the day school is 
question really has not been threshed out It is rrk 
dealt with. 8 SCh ° d ^ haS ’ up to 1116 Present, 

4737. It is a problem we have to deal with in tU 
Commission. It seems that to have an evening schod 
irVf a T ,lC i m ° lo K lcal s ^hool that you would want two 

of , men? — 1 don ’t agree with that 

4738 I don t think it possible for a human being t> 
teach day and night?— It is not only possible, but it 
is done, and well done, in many institutions. Take. 

® x 1 5 n ?, ple ’ ™ e . 1 am acquainted with— the Herk- 
Watt College, Edinburgh— where they have three eentK 
men of professorial standing to teach in day and eva- 
mg courses. 

4739. How long in the week— how many hours a dav? 
— From sixteen to twenty hours in the week. 

4740. And they do research work?— There is not 
much research done. 

4741. That is the result, speaking without any direct 
experience of the management of such schools. Bet 
the point put before us this morning, in regard to 
Manchester Technological School, was the supremo 
importance of research? — Yes. 

4742. I should say there may be 'human beings able 
to teach day and night. I should not like to have the 
office myself ; but I don’t see how, possibly, you can 
have research carried out. It has been put before ns 
by Mr. Gill that research is one of the primary aims 
of your Department? — It is ; the research method, 
moreover, is one which, I think, should be employed 
in education from the Kindergarten to the University. 

4743. What I want to get at is this : if we are’ to 
develop what I call the technological branch of educa- 
tion you have to separate it practically from the tech- 
nical in the sense of teaching the workmen ?— Yon mean 
you have to separate the day teaching? 

4744. A different staff, otherwise your research will 
go to the wall 1 — The question has usually arisen in 
the Technological School in this way : Here is an even- 
ing staff ; what will we do with them in the daytime? 
That has been the puzzle. A day course was organised, 
mainly for the purpose of giving the teachers work to 
do in the day time. As for doing research it would be 
an excellent tiling to have them at it, but you cm 
consider what a town committee would say to funds. 

4745. I don’t think you will find any body of men 
who will more appreciate the value of research, on» 
they see the fruits of it. That has been my experi- 
ence? — I quite realise, and take that view, that it 
should be the prime aim in all these institutions. 

4745a. I don’t think the organisation you are sketia- 
ing could do it with men teaching day and night -a 
is possible. Give plenty of assistants, and there is a> 
difficulty. 

4746. Starting primarily you cannot get a man . 
work day and night, and have sufficient energy r** 
for research ? — If you have any teaching you must ns 
laboratories under the control of one Professor. 

4747. Control is a wide word. In Manchester W 
import a different staff for the evening teaching! -v 
suppose it were Mechanical Engineering that was cent 
taught, tlhoy could nob run the engines at night wi 
the knowledge of the healcl of the department who 
them in the day time. You would have a 
head of the Mechanical Engineering section. He 
not be present in the evening. He might come 
not, if he likes ; but he must control the teaching-. 

4748. He must control his institute ?— His 
I think it is possible to have both within one 
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Tf . re w school were being started, the question is an 
‘‘ rtanB one; one would not make it, unless the 
nuobsr and character of available students demanded 

& j Ia j. e w hat? — These two forms of instruction 
in the one building, unless the students of the town 

d 'r50 d There is the alternative, in Belfast, of develop- 
; ,x.l technological side of tire Queen’s College for the 
ikr school. The technological sides are being developed 
jn the Universities of Germany ? — I have not first-hand 
experience of Germany. , 

4751 That is the tendency of educational opinion m 
c 7 — ■ We have plenty of examples in England 

asd Scotland, and Technical Schools are being more 
wiilv prized every day for this very class of work. 
4752. Which class 1 —' This day instruction of a higher 


4753. What is happening in Manchester is, that the 
Technical School is of such a high type that it will 
seriously compete with the University College. They 
vill be neutralising each other, which is an extremely 
undesirable state of things, and one we should avoid?— 
Yes. I think you would avoid it in Dublin by adopting 
the College of Science courses in the form I suggested, 
if vou construct a University in Dublin. 

4754. Would the College of Science adopt the course 
in Pure Science which the University adopts? — Do 
vnu mean would the College of Science cease to teach 
Pure Science, and teach only Applied Seier.ee? It is 
not possible to teach Applied Science without a basis 
of Pure Science. 

4755. Mr. Justice Madden. — You may have students 
outside the University who are not taking degrees? — 
Yes. 

4756. Professor Lorrain Smith. — -Are yon going to 
compete with a Professor in the University College in 
the same area?— I should say no. The Professor in 
Ae College of Science will he, for example, a Professor 
of Applied Chemistry. 

4757. But he is teaching Pure Chemistry? — He must. 
His main object is, however, to teach Applied Che- 
mistry. 

4758. Do yon see any difficulty there?— I really can- 
not You cannot teach Engineering without teach- 
ing Physics. 

4759. Would you have a teacher of Physics com- 
peting with a teacher of Physics in the University ? — 
So. 'Supposing there were a Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering in the Technical School, his teaching of 
Physics in relation to Engineering would 1. - confined 
chiefly to Heat ; whereas if he were a Professor of 
Electrical Engineering he would confine himself mainly 
to Magnetism and Electricity. In the University College 
they would take up a course of General Physics — Sound, 
Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

4760. Would you expect an Engineering student to 
have all these subjects in the elementary course? — It 
would be a very elementary course. 

4761. The course of the first year has been fixed, at 
the University?— I doubt that. The time at his dis- 
posal does not permit him to take it so widely. 

4762. In Chemistry yon would have an ordinary 
course. Before the student went to Applied Chemistry 
he must know the work one gets to know in the first 
jear of the College? — In Chemistry it is plainer than 
in Physics. 

4763. Take Chemistry. You have two men aiming 
at the same things, competing with each other ; one 
with all the resources of the Department behind him, 
while the other would be struggling to make ends meet, 
as happens in University Colleges ?— I think not. The 
two men have quite different aims, end it would be an 
entirely digerent course. 

4764. It is possible ; but it would not naturally hap- 
pen. and up to a certain point the Medical student, the 
Technical student, and the Agricultural student, are all 
«H! same? — Not so. 

4766. They require a certain rudimentary knowledge 
o' Chemistry? — In a Medical course a man giving in- 
struction in Chemistry would surely take up Prussic 
Acid ; but a general chemist will not take up that 
unless he is taking a large course in Chemistry, and 
M Engineer would never touch it. 

. 4766. It is in all Practical Chemistry courses? — No; 
J? nnly Medical Courses. Again, if you go fax into 
organic Chemistry the engineer will not follow you. 

4767. You see no reason to fear competition? — No, 
provided you make the one a School of Applied, and 

other a School of Pure Science. Keep these ob- 


jects in view, and I don’t think there is any competition Dwar/y. 
to fear. 27, 1901. 

4768. Dr. Starkie. — In one part of your evidence — 
you compare the authorities administering grants in Robert Rlnir, 
Scotland with those in England, and you pointed out Esq.,M.*.,u.sc. 
that they have not yet arrived at unification in Eng- 
land, although they are aiming at it. I should be 

glad that you would point out more clearly the ad- 
vantages of having one authority administering all 
the grants in Scotland — ycu believe it a superior sys- 
tem? — I do. 

4769. How are the various systems co-ordinated in 
Scotland? — For example, the one head of the Scotch 
Education Department will, in the course of a day, 
deal with Primary, Secondary, and Evening Continua- 
tion Schools, Science and Art Schools, and Technical 
Schools. In dealing with the subject as a whole he 
can have a much clearer idea of the relative propor- 
tions of the work than he could otherwise have — than 
he would have if it was administered as it has been up 
to the present, in England, by the Elementary Educa- 
tion Department and the Science and Art Department. 

4770. He can provide a curriculum in Science in 
Primary Schools as adapted to the training of boys 
who enter Technical Schools and Secondary Schools? — 

Yes. 

4771. That is the great advantage ? — Yes. 

4772. Tell us more clearly how the funds are dis- 
tributed and spent on the schools. The head of the 
Education Department can take measures that an un- 
due proportion of these funds is not expended on one 
particular department? — Yes. 

4773. Coming to Ireland — you pointed out that in Ire- 
land the education has- been administered, up to the 
present, in water-tight, compartments. There is a B - ird 
of National Education, an Intermediate Board, and the 
new Department. What are the disadvantages you 
have experienced up to the present from the want of 
co-ordination between thes • Departments? — I don’t know 
that I am quite prepared to answer that question. 

We have had a great deal of connection with the Inter- 
mediate Board, and there has been a closer connection 
than even took place in England or Scotland. The 
Intermediate Board and ourselves have agreed on a 
programme, and that is being worked ini Intermediate 
Schools by the Department. Now, such a thing, I 
don’t think, has any precedent in England— certainly 
no precedent in Scotland — but it is a most excellent 
thing. 

4774. Your meaning is that, although technically the 
Boards have not been united in Ireland, still there has 
been an understanding between them which has shown 
the advantages of uniformity so far? — So far. 

4775. But the disadvantage is that it is only a private 
arrangement. The uniformity is due to a private 
arrangement between these Boards, which the Commis- 
sioners next year might see reason to overthrow ? — That 
might be, but it does not seem at all likely. 

4776. In your opinion the proper aim for educational 
authorities in England and Ireland would he to estab- 
lish such a system of administration as they have in 
Scotland, viz'., one authority administering all the 
grants?— My personal experience in England and Scot- 
land has been in favour of that view. In Ireland, 
thing s are different. As I have just said, our experience 
has so far been promising for co-ordination. 

4777. Administering all grants given to education 
below the University standard? — Yes. 

4778. Mr. Justice Madden . 1 — How is that authority 
constituted, in Scotland. Dr. Starkie has reminded 
you there are two Boards in Ireland — the National 
Board and the Intermediate Board. I have the privi- 
lege of knowing the eminent head of the Scotch De- 
partment-Sir Henry Cfraik. He is the Secretary? — 

The Permanent Secretary. 

4779. Has he a Ccmsultative Committee, or is he an 
autocrat, subject to the control of Parliament ? — Yes ; 
using autocrat in the best sense. 

4780. Benevolent despot, perhaps, I should say? — 

Yes. 

4781. There is no Board — no Consultative Committee 
— in Scotland? — No. 

4782. Therefore, he is responsible for the entire man- 
agement of the educational system? — To a Minister of 
the Crown. 

4783. The Ministers of the Crown are responsible to 
Parliament. There is usually one in the House of 
Lords, and one in the House of Commons, and the 
money voted is at the 'disposal of Sir Henry Graik, 
under the immediate oontrol of Parliament? — Yes. 

G 2 
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" 4784. The money administered in Ireland, so far as the questions are with regard to 

JVor.27, 1801. it is applicable to Primary Education, is money voted teaching Science, which would lead uu fa 

v i, • Vy Parliament ?— Yes. sity, then they are admissible. The JW 

Ec ort 1a!i. 4785. The Minister for Ireland, who is the Chief the Department and Secondary Schools* 10113 

nq.,ii.A.,R.sc. g ecre t ar y j j s responsible in the House of Commons for reference. Any question relating to an- 8 ' 6 ° U;s:,ie 

the administration of that fund?— Yes ; he is the Lord for bringing pupils from the schools 
Balfour, so to speak. is admissible. “ le t-okafe 

4786. The money administered for the purposes of 4807. Professor Dickey. Do vnn • 


. * „ 4807. Professor Dickey. — Do you i n f»nA 

Secondary Education in Ireland is not money voted by Scholarships to pupils of Secondary Schnnlfi Sr® 1 ? 

Parliament. It is a statutory endowment, out of the to the University? The Department °°-il **™gsp 


Parliament. It is a statutory endowment, out of the to the University ?— The Department li eSt % ! ? 
control of Parliament. I think you may answer that local authorities to do that sort of thin w 0 ’®? 


question in the affirmative? — Yes. 

4787. It consists partly of a million of money trans- 
ferred from the Irish Church Fund, and partly of a 
surplus of Excise money, popularly known as 


whiskey ” money, corresponding to the grant you have that in a good many 


meal amnoriues to do that sort of thin,. 
stimulate the local authority. It is the W.i f, 
tli.it takes the initiative. “* 1 **«» 

4808. You are an advising body?— Yes 

4809. And, practically, you initiate ?_It comes 


mentioned for England. That is a statutory provision, 4810. Do you propose to provide v 

outside the control of Parliament?— But it was handed Primary Schools in the same way to lead th 'w ^ 


r iimaiy ocnoois m the same wav to lead tho k- f 

over by Parliament the Secondary Schools?— In some counted™ 

4788. Yes, under an Act of Parliament, and nothing rangements have been made for a Schnlawldr, f f 

can take it away but an Act of Parliament ?— They Primary to the Secondary Schools If a 

raise money under the Scotch Department in addition gested to have Scholarships from Seconder* u r 

to the money voted by Parliament. the Royal College of Science, or thG hiehfr T«W t 

4789. Dr. Starkie. — You spoke of Sir Henry Craik School, such a thing would be approved 8 C ™ cs * 

being an autocrat in the best sense ; but has he not a 4811. Referring to the Technical School to h. * 

Committee of Education ?— There is a Committee of in Belfast, and the relation of it to the Queen's r 11 

Council of Education in Scotland. Sir Henry Grail; , in would it not be possible, supposing Belfast were 

Scotland, is equivalent to Sir Georga Kekewicli in a University centre, to have the school brourtrin* 

England. They are both responsible to a Minister. I direct relation to the University— more direct nhl- 

was not working in the office of the Scotch Education than is possible at present?— 3>o I quite undente? 
Department, and I don’t know whether there is any your question? You say, supposing a University 

interference witli them, but I think interference is formed — do you mean a University leaving the Quea- 


exceedingly small. 


4790. Professor Dickey. — You said the grant for the 


county boroughs amounted to £25,000?- 


Oollege as it stands? v 1 

4812. No?— You want to know would it be better t> 
have a Technical Institute attached or affiliated to & 


4791. And of that sum Belfast gets £10,000 and Dub- University in Belfast, than to leave it in the Technical 


4792. That leaves £5,000 for the remaining four?— 


4793. Which is given according to the population ?— 
The division inter se is in, proportion to population. 


4794. What is the grant to Derry? — I could not tell seem to be any difficulty. 


Institute? “ 

4813. Would it be easier to do that than to affiliate 
it with the Queen’s College, under the Royal Univer- 
sity ?— 1 That view of things did not occur to me, and I 
have not thought it out. I don’t think there wodd 


yon that. It is somewhere about £1,200. 


4814. Belfast has one constituent College in the Rent 


4795. And about the same to Cork? — Cork is much University, and a Technical School might be in coi- 

bigger than Derry. Cork gets £2,730. Cork is twice petition with it in the Royal University, whereas in i 

th « of Derry. Belfast University the Queen’s College and the Ted- 

4796. Limerick and Waterford get about the same as nical School could be co-ordinated ?— If you allowed a 

t *2’ i • course at the Technical Institute to count for the nor 

4797. Last year the Corporation in Derry, or the University under present conditions, any student coali 
County Council, devoted a large sum to equipping the attend and take out his course. 


local schools witli laboratories for teaching Science?— 4815. Then, in that case, the school would be ke- 
No. They did in Belfast. In Belfast they gave £1,900 peting witli the Queen’s College in the Royal Univer- 
to equip local Secondary Schools with laboratories, and sity? — You have got large Secondary Schools competing 

Cork and Waterford also devoted a sum to this purpose, with the Queen’s College at present, 

but Derry did nothing last year. They made certain 4816. And grinding establishments?— Yes. 

proposals this year on that question, which are not 4817. Professor Lorrain Smith. — That is the diffi- 

e “li culty that adds to the competition against the Queen's 

awo ' u 36 there some difficulty? — In what respects? College. There is an enormous sum given toBelfassTed:- 

4799. With regard to giving a grant to certain nical Institute, which may compete with Queen’s (bl- 

scliools— ladies schools? — That matter is under con- lege, which has only £10,000 a year ? — I would like to ay 

Sll 7onn 10 ?’ o nd , 1 caimot g° int0 it here. a word on that. If Belfast has its proper quota c: 

4800. In Cork a sum of £1,500 was given to a Chris- evening students (the population is 360,000— vou miv 


4816. And grinding establishments ?— Yes. 

4817. Professor Lorrain Smith.— That is the diffi- 
culty that adds to the competition against the Queen's 


4800. In Cork a sum of £1,500 was given to a Chris- evening students (the population is 360,000— you mir 

tian Brothers School there? — Not by the Department, say one in fifty of the population should be in theevec- 

Tl V° Cal autll ority, with the approval of the ing schools) that will be 7,000. They will cos, 


Department. 

4801. £1,500 was given to 


Christian Brothers’ 


r, , ,, — ’ — - ■ ' 6*' * yy u vniuBioii jjiuwieio iiiiai stuuiuu is, as neany as possuue, ^ r- 

fi + aad 'Cork Corporation gave head ; so if they had their proper number of studena 


roughly, £21,000 to teach. The cost of an evening tech- 
nical student is, as nearly as possible, £2 15*. per 


£7 Jono he k rSt y®? r m d £700 this seconld year. in the evening schools it would cost £21,000, and they 

lonn equipment ? — Yes. have £10,000 from the Department. There is no encr- 

4802a. That will not be a permanent grant ? — It is an mous sum there. 

8 rant - , . 4818. Professor Dickey— You expect the Technic! 

. is there any other centre in Ireland that is re- School in Belfast to be a great success ?— Surely, 
ceiving from the Department, directly or indirectly, 4819. Though the Department only gives £10,000. 
81 /ton/i °xT that kind? - No ' N et the Belfast people will contribute a very big s®, 

4804. Now, as to Secondary Schools? — The Royal and have a very big school ? — Yes, undoubtedly. _ 
Academical Institution, in Belfast, got £400 ; the 4820. It may compete seriously with the Queen's &J- 
Methodist College, £400 ; St. Malachy’s College, £400 ; lege, Belfast ? — Its aims will be different, surely 

o £300 ; and the Christian Brothers’ is the whole thing. The aim of this Belfast Techm® 

Sc ™> * 400 - . . . _ Institute, assuming it is a day Technical School, ™ 

4805. On what principle are these grants made to the be to make engineers and men of that type; butts* 

sc oo s ? By the Corporations, or by the Technical In- Queen’s College does not aim at doing that. 

aA«“ 1 T , 4821. I am looking at the othoi 3e of tl» 4**, 

4806. I understand the Department has to Ranr.t.ten If vnn bad a TTniversit.v in Belfast, that school Wf 


struction Committees. 


4806. I understand the Department has to sanction If you' had a University in Belfast, that school w 
these arrangements and, I presume, the Department fall into its place in .the University. In other *c 


i„__ __ — o— ----- lue jjeparcment ran into 11s piacs m une university. 

W* w” cond , ltl ° ns on which the grants are made?— you mean- that the Technical Institute or school 
■w T e Jf 8a wA to w ^ at ar e going to do with it. stanid in the same relation to the University & 
Mr. Justice Madden. — Dorr +.bi« miod-;,™ rt.it e u fihs UiaTassj 


-. r _ T „ lo ao wtin it. stana m tne same relation to tne 

rol — 5. 0es ^’ s question point to tho Royal College of Science would stand to the Umvassj 

Sdbnnli, i between the Department and Secondary here 7 — Extra-mural classes you could recognise. 
PrnteLn* v 4822. Exactly ?-That would be the Rung to do 

Mr at^ Y ' ^ eS 4xr ft if it was developed. It is not now developed, 

mr. justice Matden.— We cannot go into that. If • would not like to go into the future. 
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,003 Speaking of evening classes, would it be pos- 
•Mtn have them conducted economically, by having 
students of Queen’s College, senior scholars, 

• M«ce for example, constituted teachers?— It might 
• Jl rerv Rood practice for the advanced scholars, but 
“ T W instruction for the elementary scholars taught 
iT them You cannot have too good teachers in the 
If vou try the arrangement you suggest with 
S artisan apprentice he will stop away, and quite 
rightly, too. 

4824 With its equipment of Professors and scholars, 
i .15,^’ of Studentships and Fellows, you would have a 
■caching power at hand at the University which 
ria might utilise economically for a school of 
that kind ?— My experience up to the present 
is that there is too much aloofness in the academic 
atmosphere to permit of that being well done. Some- 
how or another, as they get in the University Colleges, 
and so on tliev all get what you call the academic atmo- 
sphere round them, and they all failed to realise the 
applications of Science. 

4825 The Liverpool College, yon understand, met the 
situation. They have a Technological Department and 
Chemistry in the College? — Yes. 

4826. And it probably will become a University in 

the course of time?— Yes. . , 

4827. That University will have a Technological 

School ? Yes. 

' 4828. And probably absorb the Technical School 
about to be created there ?— It may. 

4829. And the situation in Belfast would be some- 
what similar, would it not, to Liverpool? — I feel 
that these institutions, according as they come within 
the limits of the University, lose their character of 
teaching the application of Science to industry, and 
become mere Pure Science Schools, whereas the in- 
tention is to develop them the other way. 

4850. Mr. Justice Madden. — Your idea is that they 
may be utilised by, but not absorbed in, the University ? 


— Yes ; nob to become a constituent part of the Uni- '-bli. ’ 
versity. Wor. 27, 1901. 

4831. Professor Lorrain Smith.— What do you say — • 

to the Engineering department of Cambridge ? — -I have <> • 

not been in the Engineering laboratory of Cambridge. Esq., h.a., b.sc. 

4832. Men there pass immediately into the works 
straight from the laboratory? — That is true ; and there 
have been Professors who came from the laboratories in 
Cambridge straight to University College. But I think 
these men would have been a great deal better if they 
had a couple of years in workshops before they had 
gone to the University. 

4833. That may he ; but the fact remains that aca- 
demical institutions are producing practical engineers. 

You said Technological Institutions do that, and that 
Academic Institutions do not? — What I said was this : 
that Academic Institutions are doing this in some 
places ; but that is not their aim. The aim of a Tech- 
nical School is to do it. My experience has been that 
so far as Technical Schools have been absorbed or taken 
in by the University they tend to go the other way — 
to go towards Pure Science rather than to their own 
proper aim — of Applied Science. There is one re- 
mark I would like to make, which escaped my atten- 
tion at the time. It is a question of my own experi- 
ence. I took an Arts degree in Edinburgh, and I was 
debarred by the question of residence from taking any 
other degree in Edinburgh, and I had to take my 
Science degree in London. It has always struck me 
it would have been the right thing for Edinburgh 
University, assuming I paid the fees, and so on, to 
have admitted me to a further degree without resi- 
dence. Once a man has taken a University degree he 
should be admitted to all other University degrees 
without residence, provided he passes the examinations. 

4834. Would you have residence for the first degree ? 

— Yes. 

4835. Professor Dickey.—' What further residence 
would be required for the B.So. degree? — I do not 
know ; hut attendance at a certain number of classes 
in Edinburgh would have been necessary. 


The Witness withdrew. 


W. Mathowe Heller, Esq., d.sc., Head Organiser for Science Instruction under the Board of National 
Education in Ireland, examined. 


4836. Dr. Starkie. — Mr. Heller, you are a B.Sc., 
London?— Yes. 

4837. And an Associate of the City and Guilds of 

London Institute? — Yes. . 

4838. Before you were appointed by the National 
Board Head Organiser of Science Instruction you had 
considerable experience in organising Science instruction 
in London?— Yes ; I was about 3£ years in charge of 
one-third of the London Board Schools, in which posi- 
tion I was responsible, both for establishing the scheme 
of instruction, and the training of the teachers con- 
cerned in those schools, and in Hie schools generally m 
London. 

4839. Was that the training of teachers? — Yes; the 
training of teachers of schools. They came to my head- 
quarters for evening instruction. Their attendance 
there was entirely voluntary, they had no recognition 
of attendance ; but the Board, having realised the im- 
portance of_the work, placed the fact that they had 
been pronounced competent in this particular kind of 
work on the record of the teacher, and it counted to- 
wards his promotion in the service. 

4840. After leaving London you held an important 
position in Birmingham? — I was appointed head of 
the day department of the Muncipal Technical School 
in -Birmingham. My chief functions there were re- 
lating to what is called day Technical School work 
under the Scheme of the School of Science, of the 
Science and Art Department. I held that position for 
three years, until the time I was appointed under the 
National Board. 

4841. With regard to the Summary of Evidence you 
have put in, I suppose you understand that University 
Education alone falls within the scope of the present 
inquiry?— Yes. 

4842. But still, the Commissioners do not consider 
themselves precluded from taking evidence on Primary 
and Secondary and Technical Education, so far as it 
bads up to University Education ; and, consequently, 
I would ask you, in treating of the work done in the 
national Schools, to keep that point in view. I would 

you to develop the first portion of the Summary 


of your evidence in your own way ? — Beginning with 37. Mayhowe 
the position of Science in the past in National Schools? Heller, Esq., 
As far as I am able to judge from the evidence I have b.sc. 
seen since I came over here — the practical position was, 
when I came over here, that Science teaching in National 
Schools was almost non-existent. _ There had been, ap- 
parently, a considerable amount in the past, more par- 
ticularly in connection with the Model Schools ; but 
owing to the changes in the regulations of the Science- 
and Art Department nearly all this teaching had,, 
during the last fifteen years, become extinct— mainly 
due to the fact that the regulations of the Department 
were considerably altered, and that a decision had been 
arrived at, that the work should reach a higher standard 
than that reached in the Primary Schools of the coun- 
try. The instruction that was given in tlie National 
Schools was, I Hink, almost wholly undertaken more- 
as a financial speculation than anything else. 

4843. That is because there were certain results fees ?■ 

Because there were certain results fees. They re- 
ceived certificates from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and I Hink, in the main, in a large number of 
cases certainly, the teachers organised classes simply 
and solely as a means of addition to Heir income. In 
very few ‘of the cases was Science taught, because Here 
was a demand for scientific instruction itself. 

4844. It has been the experience of a few Technical 
Schools in existence in Ireland that, on account of the 
dearth of scientific instruction in the Primary Schools 
there was no material?— There was no material. 

4845. Heir time was taken up in imparting He 
beginning of scientific instruction, which should have 
been laid before?— That is the case. Practically there 
has been no foundation laid for He work of He Tech- 
nical Schools of He country, and it was our experience 
in England, certainly for five or six years, that prac- 
tically He whole of He technical instruction provided 
for was almost wasted for Hat reason, and to a large 
extent it is at present outside the main centres of 
population where there are large School Boards, or a 
systematic ' Science instruction, in He Primary Schools. 

"4846 Please state shortly what the National Board 
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Danis. jj ave attempted to do, within the last couple of years, 
i 27 1901. ' n the direction of encouraging Science in National 
— - ' Schools? — In the first place, in the new programme 

, Mayhowe the subject of Science lias been introduced as one of the 
eller, Esq., compulsory subjects of instruction. That I believe to 
n.sc. ti e a move which has not yet been made by the Depart- 
ments governing Primary Education, in either England 4851. In a poor country like Ireland 
or Scotland. The wording of the Board’s programme a prospect of that unless the Intermit n ^ ^ 


Education?— It can only be in towns of m ■ 
Intermediate Schools exist. 
tlunk, in other districts, a considerahU^ ' 
ing from National Schools to IntermeiateTih^ 
they would most probably pass in 
twelve and thirteen. cweetl the a? 

4851. In a 
. „ a prospect of 

with regard to that is, that amongst other subjects Bursaries to the best bovs 

~ ■ " • whicl, would carry tl,el,XZa7t 


SSL™ f" 61 " 11 , w “ f hat ■* schoiLii' - 

snnes wcie very largely instrumental in ' 

&T* ‘ m " r Sch “ l! *° fflSE 

«52. We have evident from Manchester that I, . 
an exceptional thing for a pupil to leave i Si ” 
and to go to the Secondary without a Si-Jini J.®?? 
That would not he my experience. Mv ‘ , h rstu t' 
Birminoharn. was a — a.i. s u 


d organiser to arrange not only Birmingham was a Secondary School °^U “ . .u 
, hut classes thronghout the conn- receive for the year about fifteen Schnl»«w« • 1 

* the teachers in this particular arid probably thirty to forty other Dunfisf JS’ 


a-lmH ‘ T ° b ° yS ° f f0urteen y pars of age?— TliirteeniEi 
4855. Did they enter your school as early as that?— 


-Till seventeen ot 


__ I - n „ te ™ ed i a ’ te . Board 

Object Lessons or Elementary Science are compulsory 
m schools in which there are teachers holding certifi- 
cates of competency to give instruction in them, and 
that those branches must be introduced into all schools 
as soon as possible.” In view of the fact that there 
were few teachers in the country who really had any 
scientific qualifications, and also the fact that those who 
possessed these qualifications were trained in a manner 
not conducive, perhaps, to produce the best sort, of 
Science teaching in the Primary School, the Board ap- 
pointed myself as head organise 
a scheme of instruction, bubclasse 

try for the training of the teachers in this particular and probably thirty to forty other”‘n.mnc‘« 
subject. The purpose of the teaching should he stated. Primary Schools of the town. p tro ® 

It is indicated, very fully in the original programme, ’ ~~ 

issued in 1900 by the Board, and, further, in the c" 
culnr issued to teachers within the last few weeks, 
summarise the purpose of that instruction, I might 
say it was intended, in the first place, to give an ex- 
ample of the scientific method of inquiry, to teach a 
child how to learn to become self-reliant in his work, 
to cultivate accurate observation in the widest sense, 
including not only accuracy of observation, but accu- 
racy of manipulation of thought and reason, and 
accuracy of verbal expression ; and further, generally 
to form a habit of careful, thoughtful, conscientious 

work; and finally, to lay the foundation of habit and „ tiuio u 

education, on which could be built any form of higher their education beyond your College— did they ®> '» 

or technical instruction. Those are the main purposes Mason College, Birmingham ? — Remarkably few " Ait; 

that the Commissioners had in view in introducing Ele- time I was connected with the school the Universitvbi 

mentary Science to an important place in their pro- not opened. Now that it has started tlier are mi- 

gramme. from tilio 'IWhnn’e.ol +„ 4.u„ rT_:_J—n_i . s 

4847. The idea of the Commissioners was that the 
method you speak of is a method not solely applicable 
to Science, but also adapted to the study of any other 
subject ?— Exactly. And I must say I feel strongly, 
myself, that the improvement of method to a large 
extent will have to depend on the examples of tile 
methods given in this instruction. The kind of in- 
struction to be given is left, to some extent, to the 
teacher. In the programme itself four coui’ses of in- 
struction are suggested. The four schemes are — First, 

■one of general Elementary Science, which is funda- 
mental to the further study of any specific branch of 
Sci. :ice and other schemes, on more specific subjects — 

Hen!- Electricity, and so on — but the teacher has, at 
the same time, power to devise any scheme of instruc- 
tion for himself, which he may submit for the approval 
of the Commissioners through the inspector, pre- 
sumably. And whore systematic Science instruction is 
not, givon, in the smaller centres, particularly in 
country schools, the school devotes itself largely to 
■Object-Lesson teaching of a scientific character. 

4848. You point out in your Summary that the pro- 
gramme suggested by the Commissioners of National 
Schools was drawn up on the same lines as that issued 
by the Technical Department, and that this would point 
perhaps to some future co-ordination of the Primary 
Schools with the Secondary ? — The schemes are, in the 
main, almost the same, the difference being, of course, 
that in the programme for the Intermediate Schools the 
work is carried further arid more fully than we would 
attempt in the Primary Schools. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the work, and to a large extent the • ground 
covered by our scheme, are almost the same. 

4849. It would seem, consequently, to have been the 
intention, and aim of the Commissioners that a ladder 
should be provided, leading from the Primary Schools 
to the Secondary Schools, and thereby to the Universi- 
ties — I suppose that was the idea of the Intermediate 
Board and of the National Board in promulgating 
these programmes on the same lines ? — Presumably, 
though I think it ia almost essential that where- 
eyer Science instruction is commenced, it must prac- 
tically be commenced at the same point, and more or 
less on the same lines. It does not seem to be a wide 
field to choose from at the commencement, because there 
are certain very important parts of the subject, which 
are fundamental to everything that comes afterwards. 

4850. Is there any prospect of a pretty large number 
of the pupils in Primary Schools being induced to enter Science subjects. 

Secondary Schools, and thereby to rise to University ' ” 


Yes. 

4856. How long do they remain ?- 
eighteen. 

4857. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— What value were ft. ! 
Bursaries?— According to the year. The first rear! j 
, w “ *5, second £5, Hurd £10, and fourth year £15. 

48:8. Dr. Starkie.— .Was it your experience of itw 
boys that entered with Bursaries that they continue 


from t/lie Technical School to the University, bus diiris 
the three years I was head-master of that school tee 
was only one boy who left my school and wens to tie 
University, and he was the Regisnrar’s son. 

4859. Do you think they would be more likely to p 
;o an institution like, the College of Science, devoted to 
Applied Science, than to Arts Classes, and take 
up Pure Science in the University College? — It would i>; 
in that direction — that a boy, educated in that kind oi a 
school, would undoubtedly prefer to go to the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, which assumes, more or less, tfc- 
functions of the Royal College of Science, in (hat i: 
has its Science instruction of a technical character, 
A considerable number will leave that school and pass 
on to the University, but, in the main, when they fern 
idle school, they enter into the works and industries oi 
the town. 

4860. With regard to the work of the Training Col- 

leges, I suppose that the dearth of scientific training is 
the National Schools has been more felt among tb 
King’s Scholars entering the Colleges than in any otter 
department? — We have to start in the Training Col- 
leges in the same way as we start in the schools, and 
the success of the Training Colleges in the first year- 
it was not a full year’s work — must be considered as 
something remarkable, and I was more than satisfied 
with the work accomplished during the first portion or 
the year’s work. . . 

4861. Do you think the scientific work given in tb 
Training College would be of such a type that it am 
be recognised by a University in Dublin, we will say i— 
I don’t quite understand in what form. 

4863. We have heard that lectures at extra-n®*} 
schools are recognised in Edinburgh? — I don’t tnn» 
that the training in Science, given in the two yea« is 
one of the Irish Training Colleges, could ever hope .a 
be of such a standard as to qualify for a degree. 

4863. Do you think it desirable that, supposing^ ^ 
Treasury allowed us to extend the course of teaming 
three years, that it would be possible for a Bcnomr 
tending a Training College to qualify for a UiuvwBy 
degree, taken in connection with certain Arts wor 

If we can assume that, in the course of 
King's Scholar, entering the Training Colleg , 
received the full training, we expect the s0 “° . 
receive in the National School, then with a gaum* 
course of three years, such a standard might he re» 

I don’t think we can hope, in th© 
pupils in National Schools can get very far in 
Science subjects. . , . 

4864. Would you he in favour of this 
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Schools for five years after passing 

fh Standard should be encouraged to pass 
' ;sl " Ae Secondary Schools, and get a good Secon- 
'i TMneaiion and then take a year in Arts in the 
rvritv during their time in the Training College?— 
w™ld be most desirable. It would be a good thing 
u the teachers of Primary Schools some such train- 
■ It would be of immense advantage if National 
V?- , teac i,ei 3 could see something more than the 
^-tine of tlieir own Primary Schools, and be encou- 

»ed to go to Secondary Schools by Bursaries. It would 
v pnormous improvement. 

4865. Would it be feasible ?— That is not an easy 
nation to answer. , , . . , , 

* Jgsg What we are anxious to do is to have a nucleus 
- aii v well-equipped teachers, which wc have not got 

n- oresent? It would be eminently desirable, to enable 

de students who were to become teachers, to pass 
thruiinh the Intermediate Schools, and see the methods 
• r ff i2ch the Intermediate School is worked. 

J 4867 To get a liberal education in Arts before they 
enter the Training College at all?— Yes. The great 
thine one misses in the Primary teacher in England is 
th? fact that they don’t realise the public school life 01 
tchools, which might be developed equally in a Primary 
School as in a Secondary School. It is merely the dry 
bones of instruction they offer, and such a school life is 
ccnfidered of no importance whatever. 

4558 . And, consequently, that is a policy you would 
uf? on the Intermediate Board— to offer inducements 
to the monitors of National Schools to complete their 
education in the Secondary Schools? — Certainly. 

4869. In addition to Science instruction, day Tech- 
nical Schools should be established in Ireland?— Yes. 

I think the School of Science of the Science and Art 
Department is a very important class of school, parti- 
cularly in the main centres. I am rather sorry to say 
that the only two schools of that character working in 
Ireland have practically been abolished, in that they 
acospted the diluted form of a School of Science pro- 
pped by the Department of Agriculture, and which is 
being practically and universally adopted by the Inter- 
mediate Schools. At present about four hours’ instruc- 
tion in Science is all that is actually admitted. 

4870. In what schools? — Intermediate Schools. There 
were two Schools of Science originally in Cork, and in 
these they had to spend considerably more time at 
nedem subjects than under the new scheme. 

4871. How would this day Technical School develop 
from those established at present by County Borouglis ? 
—They would be schools for boys between twelve and 
eighteen, and the curriculum would be wholly modern. 
Xo time from the age of twelve would be devoted to 
Classics. 

4872. The Department have been establishing, or in- 
directly establishing, schools in various parts of Ire- 
land-Technical Schools? — Those that I know are pro- 
viding evening instruction only. 

4873. You would be in favour of day instruction? — 
Yes, of this type, for boys, who might enter the school 
a; twelve or thirteen. It should be very much more 
strongly on the modern side than any of the schools 
working at present. 

4874. You know that the Intermediate Board have 
k«n trying for the last year to establish a modern side 
and schools of a modern type — do you think they might 
fulfil the function you desire by building up 
the day Technical Schools? — For two reasons, 
I don’t think they ever will. In Hie first 
pho?, I don’t think they are prepared to 
devote anything like the time that is necessary to the 
practical side of education ; half the school-week should 
™ devoted to the practical work of workshops, labora- 
tory, and drawing office, and the other half to work in 
the class-room. In the next place they would have 
to submit to the examinations each year, which would 
oe rery largely destructive of the best work of such a 
school The School of Science in England owes its 
remarkable success to the fact that it was almost en- 
tirely exempt from examination, and subject to in- 
spection only. 

®75. You know the Intermediate Board, have . in 
cwtempl&fcion a very extended system of inspection 
which, perhaps, may gradually take the place of the 
aamination?— Yes. 

4876. Mr. Justice Madden. — Your idea may be car- 
ried out in this way : — for that portion of the cuixi- 
in the Intermediate School the test should be a 
«rt by inspection, leaving examination as a test for the 


classical side — is that your idea? — The school is one ‘ 

that should devote itself to the requirements for modern j? ov . 27, 1901. 
education entirely. 

4877. Suppose there were a single school of an Inter- Ma-yhowo 
mediate character, which developed a modem side such Holler, i-aq., 
as would meet with your views — would it be possible to “• sc ’ 
combine the two systems, so as to have the efficiency of 

the school tested on the modem side by an inspection, 
and on the Grammar side by an examination? — Yes, 
where you have that side. That is the type of prac- 
tically the majority of the Intermediate Schools, that 
have a Grammar School side as well as a modern side. 

4878. Do you look forward to the possibility of having 
that division in Dublin or Belfast, or in smaller towns? 

— 'Not in smaller towns, but in the three centres of 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. It is the specialised type 
of school I am thinking of. 

4879. Dr. Starkis. — C oining to the Higher Technical 
College in which you desire technical instruction of a 
University type should be given, perhaps you would 
develop your views shortly? — The Higher Technical 
College, as I understand it, would be, in many ways, 
very similar to the day Technical School, to which 
I have referred, and which would really comprise both 
the functions of the Royal College of Science in London 
and also the Central Technical College. The curriculum 
would be somewhat different to the ordinary University 
curriculum in that greater attention would be paid to the 
practical side of education, and that also one should 
insist in the curriculum on a general all-round training 
in the first two years ; that the student would not be 
allowed to specialise so early as he does mostly in the 
University course or in a College, more particularly like 
the Royal College of Science. In the Central Technical 
College of London, which is more particularly the kind 
of College I suggest the strident in his first two years 
must go through a compulsory course in all subjects 
taught in the College — Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, 

Engineering, including Drawing and two modern lan- 
guages. It is practically a compulsory course he can- 
not escape. It is absolutely the same for all stridents, 
in the first year. In the second year all subjects bear- 
ing on his own particular subject, and the third year 
practically is confined to his own particular subject and 
research in this subject. 

4880. Supposing that the new College of Science were 
reconstituted in such a way that its lectures in Applied 
Science should be recognised by Trinity College, and if 
it were decided to set up a new College, a University in 
Dublin would be unnecessary to duplicate the general 
course of the first two years in the Technical College and 
in the University — would it he sufficient if the students 
attended instruction in the University College for two 
years on general subjects, and then went to the Tech- 
nical College or College of Science ? — The main virtue of 
a College such as I suggest here is the fact that 
the student must go through a general course and is 
practically under supervision the Whole time. At the 
College of which I am speaking practically every piece 
of work formed by the student, not only in his examina- 
tion, but in the daily work of the College, was recorded 
and all taken into account in determining his diploma 
at the end of the course. 

4380a. A diploma or a degree? — A diploma only. He 
had not the freedom the average University student gets 
when he goes to a University, that is to say, the jump 
from pubnc school life is not so great as it usually is 
when he leaves a school and goes to a University. 

488L You think that jump is so undesirable that you 
would not approve of allowing future attendance at the 
College of Science to cut short the first two years at 
the University. You say students _ going into the Uni- 
versity would pass from the discipline of the school 
to the comparative indiscipline of the University, and 
that that is, undesirable compared with the system in 
the Technical College ?— Yes. Practically, in a College 
like that we had hardly any of the type of strident we 
call “wasters.” Practically every student at the end 
of his career was a more or less useful engineer. 

4882. It was pointed out that students taking out a 
technical course in the College of Science would desire 
a University degree, in which case, of course, they would 
have to attend part of the University course — did you 
find in London there was any such desire? — There was 
considerable desire on the part of students at first, but 
it was forbidden by the professorial staff. When a 
student expressed a desire to read for a University 
degree he was told it would endanger his diploma if he 
did so, and no student had time to read for a Univer- 
sity degree. 
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Duplin. 4883. Mr. Justice Madden. — ’What was the motive — 
Nob. 27 1901. f° what do you attribute that rather curious mandate? — 
' — - ' To the fact that the work of the College in itself re- 

W. Mayhowe quired the whole attention qf the student who was there, 
Heller, Esq., an d if he were to attempt to read for a University 
B - Sc - degree, a good many outside subjects more or less use- 
less to him in the profession he was going into, would 
be introduced, and the Professors considered that it 
would seriously endanger the work he was doing. 

4884. Did the Professors consider general education 
useless to a professional life? — It was not general 
education they objected to, but they held the student 
was there for a specific purpose. 

4885. Dr. Starkie. — Their objection was due to the 
evils of the old University of London system?— To a 
large extent it was. 

4886. You are referring to the examination system ? — 
Yes. 

4887. In order to get rid of this evil you propose that 
in the case of students unable to attend University 
lectures during the daytime there should be evening 
lectures? — I think the evening student in the past has 
been much neglected. There is a large body erf ex- 
tremely able men and women who would take advantage 
qf really sound instruction in the evenings, and the 
instruction which has been given very often for such 
students who are intending to read for a degree has been 
of the worst possible kind, and if such students could 
attend lectures of a University type, and where prac- 
tical work is done, if they could go through laboratories 
and receive first rate instruction, and that the record 
of a student during such instruction might count, it 
would be a very important factor. 

4888. Would a couple of hours in the evening be 
■sufficient to qualify an evening student for a University 
degree? — Three hours might, probably. 

4889. I put the same question to Mr. Reynolds this 
morning, and his experience was that the students 
attending the evening classes were not of the same type 
as those of the day classes, and he did not seem to be 
.much in favour of giving University degrees to evening- 


class students?— There are among the ■>„„„• 
a great many very earnest and very g 0 <fi g Stulic ‘J 
* s “y, ex .P“ lea ? e - V ery often we hadmft^ A 
School of Birmingham men who had been thlv 1 

4890. What is the relation of this Municmd aa ,. 

Birmingham to the University ?— There is ni l ^ E 
connection between the two at present n r 
versity is ini such an early stage that , 

not been time to arrange fie mrtti n 
mam _ points concerning the University and r 
Technical School. are that the Technical SchoolIV - 
have given to the University funds £5,000 a ^ fr- 
the funds of the Technical School, and at the fi. 
the undertaking is that the University shall not 
take any evening work, and that the Technical Set? 
shall not undertake any day work for adn't' Th 
Technical School •Committee have given a guarantee ‘ti- 
the development of the Technical School itself shall 
be allowed to suffer from its contribution of £5 qoo -■ 
the University funds. ’ lC 

4891. Professor Lorrain Smith.— Y ou spoke of i 
third year for research. How is that carried ontCk 
each department a student is at the beginning of the 
third year introduced to some bit of research. 

4892. How many students can a Professor take in 
such a course ?— As a rule, in the third year in each 
department there would be twelve or fourteen students 

4893. Had he each one at a separate research or t 
group?— They might each be dealing with difieren; 
phases of the same research. Sometimes there mull 
be three or four different researches. In an elec- 
trical laboratory there would be four or five differed 
lines of research, and in the mechanical laboratory in 
the same' way. 

4894. Did you find it of immense educational value?— 
Yes ; I look back on it as the most important part of 
my own training. 


The Witness withdrew. 

The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 


I 
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TWELFTH DAY. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28th, 1901, 
AT 10.30 O’CLOCK, A.M., 


Dublin. 
Nov . 28, 1901. 


At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. Hr. Justice Madden, M.A., LL.D., P.c. fin the Chair) j The Host Rev. John 
Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. 
M- Starkie, Esq., litt. D. ; Rev. Professor R H. F. Dickey, M.A., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, M.A., Secretary. 


Aluied William Bevis, Esq., wh., sch., m.i.m.e., Head Organiser for Drawing and Hand-and-Eye 
Training under the Board of National Education in Ireland, examined. 


4895. Dr. Starkie. — I believe you are a Whitworth 

Scholar and a Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers ?— Yes. • . 

4896. And at present you are Head Organiser for 
Drawing and Hand-and-Eye Training to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland ?— Yes. 

4897. Before that I think you occupied a position in 

Birmingham?— Yes. „ , 

4898. What position was that?— I was Director of 
Manual Training to the Birmingham School Board. 

4899. For the Primary or Board Schools of Birming- 
ham? — Yes. 

4899a. I suppose you have heard that it is only Uni- 
versity Education that we are empowered to inquire 
into?— Yes. 

4900. And, consequently, in whatever remarks yon 
may make upon training in the Elementary Schools 
in these practical subjects, you will keep that point of 
view before you ? — Yes. 

4901. I would ask you to develop what you wish to 
say with regard to the first paragraph of the Summary 
cf your evidence, viz., as to the practical work that is 
being carried on in Elementary Schools that will 
specially lead up to and feed Technical Colleges, and, 
subsequently, the technical departments of the Uni- 
versities? — The practical instruction which is now 
being introduced into Elementary Schools in Ireland is 
a training and preparing for the higher branches of 
Technical Education. There is no one particular trade 
tanght, but the aim sought is to teach children to be 
orderly and methodical in all the work they do ; to have 
correct methods ; to be accurate and observant in the 
minutest details, and, as far as possible, to teach them 
to adapt and apply the knowledge they gain to some 
practical use. Special attention is devoted to getting 
ihe children to express, in correct sequence, the results 
of their observations, and to test inferences drawn by 
actual experiment. The three methods of expression, 
namely, showing, describing, and by means of draw- 
ings, are severally and conjointly used, the children 
hung not only asked to interpret these, but also to ex- 
press them, first, in performing the experiment care- 
fully ; secondly, in accurately describing it in clear and 
simple language ; and, thirdly, in making the necessary 
drawings. This training, I consider, does especially 
tend to fit the children for the requirements of any 
branch of Technical Education. It should be, I con- 
sider, the foundation of all education, and especially 
if all who contemplate following any technical or agri- 
cultural pursuit. It creates a liking among the chil- 
dren for practical work and, to those who are found to 
be skilful at it, it will naturally give tFe desire to fol- 
low it on to the higher and more advanced work, which 
Mould form part of the curriculum of Technical 
schools and Universities. In this way the work we 
mse in Elementary Schools will provide the material 
mat will feed the Technical Colleges, Universities, and 
workshops of the country. That is as far as concerns 
he feeding of the Technical Schools and Colleges, and 

iota SP ^ le training for that purpose. 

, 0902.. Now, will you proceed to your next point: — 
as with an elementary literary training, so the equal 
necessity of an elementary manual training for quite 
“8 children, to render the utility of College train- 
ing m °^ e e Actual ” ? — The achievement of such a train- 
f* .set forth is, I believe, only possible by the 
Chen doing that practical work which will tend to 


the cultivation of accurate manipulation of the hand 
and observation of the eye, together with the reasoning 
powers of the mind. The manual work taught is 
purely educational, and not in any sense the labourers’ 
work usually given to children on entering the work- 
shops. It has for long been recognised that a literary 
or classical education should be begun with the young, 
but it is quite as essential that the muscles, nerves, in- 
dividuality, sense of touch and sight, and power of 
originality and conception, should be quickened, stimu- 
lated, and encouraged, before age and habit have be- 
numbed and narrowed their capabilities. If this 
training is not begun at an early age in the Primary 
Schools its accomplishment afterwards will be difficult, 
tedious, and slow — thus causing much of what other- 
wise would be valuable time in the Colleges to be spent 
in learning preliminary principles. 

4903. The next point you wish to develop is, I be- 
lieve, with regard to the need that you believe there is 
for Technical Schools and Universities in Ireland, to 
carry forward to a higher and more practical use the 
acquirements learnt in the Elementary Schools? — Yes. 
There is a great need that all who study that branch of 
education, which we may call practical and utilitarian, 
should have the same privilege of obtaining Degrees, 
Diplomas, and Scholarships equal to those given to stu- 
dents of Classics, Mathematics, Science, and the pro- 
fessions. Engineering is taught and recognised by two 
or three of the Universities, but there are other indus- 
tries than Engineering, and I am not aware that any 
other branch of industry, such as architecture, agricul- 
ture, the manufacture of fabrics, decorations for in- 
dustrial purposes, inventions of marked merit, &c., 
have been systematically or adequately recognised, or 
even substantially encouraged by the government of any 
University or College. The need for Diplomas, 
Scholarships, and Awards, in those subjects, and the 
Tight claims they have on. the country, will be more and 
more felt as tbe absolute necessity of their study is 
forced upon us. It would be a great stimulus to young 
students of technique if Universities, Colleges, and 
Technical Schools would more fully recognise the im- 
portance of a practical training by letting it take a 
place in the examinations, or in some other practical 
way, honour the vocation of manual work. The very 
fact that the higher educational institutions favour the 
work of the hand, as well as that of the brain, would 
do much to rid the country of that silly prejudice 
against manual work, and leave no excuse for parents 
to say (what they often do) : “ My boy, when he leaves 
the Elementary School, is to have an Intermediate and 
College education, and perhaps go on to the Univer- 
sity if he is fortunate enough to get a Scholarship ; 
I, therefore, see no reason why he should waste his time 
in manual work.” 

4904. The next point you wish to develop, I think, is 
the advantage of a practical training as developing the 
general intelligence of the student, and the aptitude it 
gives to apply knowledge readily and to the purpose ? — 
Yes ; one of the effects of a practical training on the 
general intelligence of the student is, that it imparts 
caution, accuracy, and carefulness. Positive assertions 
are usually the outcome of ignorance, or of knowledge 
acquired purely from theory. When a practical test is 
applied, the student finds in its working many unfore- 
seen conditions and practical difficulties which he had 
overlooked ; and thus experience teaches him to be very 
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cautious before making or asserting his observations. 
It also gives a greater desire to the student to under- 
stand all he reads or hears, and the wish to test any 
theories propounded by experiment, or otherwise, and 
practically to make use of any knowledge he possesses. 
In accomplishing this he has to rely on his own re- 
sources, frequently with scanty material and apparatus. 
Practical as well as experimental work cannot always 
be carried out under the most favourable circum- 
stances. There are many hindrances, not met with in 
theory, and this very fact brings out the capabilities 
and resourcefulness of a student, and teaches him to 
apply and make the most of all the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. Another marked effect of a practical training is 
that it greatly assists the child to think, and to arrange 
his ideas in logical sequence. This is how we hope to 
train the child to obtain the greatest advantage from 
University Education, and I would, therefore, urge 
upon this Commission the importance of providing an 
extended and comprehensive continuance of the work 
which we are now starting in the Elementary Schools. 

4905. You had very considerable experience when you 
were in Birmingham of the work you are now organis- 
ing in Ireland, and I think the Commission would be 
glad to know what facilities were offered there for the 
continuance of this practical work, which is com- 
menced in the Primary Schools, in the Technical Col- 
leges, and also in the new Birmingham University? — 
The Municipal Technical Schools carry on the work on 
exactly the same lines as those taken in the Elementary 
Schools. At the time I was leaving Birmingham, the 
University had only just been started, and, therefore, I 
am not in a position to say how they have taken up the 
work ; but I believe they are taking it up. 

4906. But in the Municipal Technical Schools in 
Birmingham, the lads from the Primary Schools were 
encouraged to enter? — Yes, certainly. 

4907. And they remained in the schools until what 
age? — They remained there sometimes up to eighteen 
years of age. 

4908. And did they attend evening classes solely, or 
also the day classes? — The evening classes solely, up to 
eighteen. 

4909. Were they encouraged by means of Bursaries, 
•or anything of that kind, to continue their education 
beyond the Primary School age?—No, not that I know 


of. 


4910. I suppose these inducements are not so neces- 
sary for them if they attend only the evening classes, 
as, of course, they would be necessary if they had to 
attend day classes, because they could not then con- 
tinue at their own work ? — That is so. 

-Do you think it would be desirable in Ireland 
for the Boards of Education to offer encouragements 
and inducements to children in Primary Schools to go 
on to the Technical Schools, because I suppose you 
know that up to the present the great difficulty has been 
in providing material for the Technical Schools and 
Colleges ? — I think it would be essential. 

4912. Essential ?— Certainly ; and I think it would 
succeed, because the work we are carrying on must give 
the children a liking for the work, and a desire to carry 


4913. And I think that in your statement you 
pointed out that, as a rule, parents were not very 
anxious that their children should learn this practical 
work because they did not see there was any money 
m it.— They did not see that there was either position 
•or money in it, and position is one of the great things 
that some people think of. They think that a literary 
•education gives a very much higher status than any 
manual work possibly — 


4914. From your experience of Irish schools of the 
last two years, are you of opinion that the cause of the 
■comparative failure of Technical Education up to the 
present in Ireland has been the dearth of material sup- 
plied by the National Schools ?-I n the Technical 
ocnools you mean? 


^il 9 i 15 R'/ eS !~ There • 3 \ as not been vei Y much Tech- 
nical Education earned on. 


w o 4916 -J\ S0 - me , ?? a , ces ’ 38 y° u know , in Galway, they 
have a Technical School, and here in Dublin they have 
+i,^ i hni i !a c S0 l' 001 ’- and at other F laces - You think 
that kind of education should be encouraged and ex- 
tended ?—I should say myself that certainly it should. 
Xou must begin the work with the young. 

4917. Have you found that up to the present the 
students going to Techmcal Colleges really have to 
begin the work that ought to -have been done in a 


National School from the time they wm , 

^\l age? - We hava found that both ® 




and here. 

4919. And I suppose it is true tn 0 
Ireland? — Very much so. In reaard * ert v* n “ l ' r,t a 
there was » marked difference at tS 
mingham from the time when I wmVTJ Tj'- 
first I went to Birmingham there was nn „ ' 
attempted in the schools at all ; we had io liw * " 
very beginning; whereas, when I left o' 11 11 ? 
least six or nine months in ad™, rftRJV 
were ,« when I began. We had to leae , ' 4 1 

linunary principles ; they did not know .5 .“‘‘I*' 


920. Mr. Justice Madden.— This earlv w • 
eye and hand in the Primary Schools 
within comparatively recent years?— Yes 
4921. Have you had an opportunity of followiiu ft 


dary School to the University, of anv liimi! 

i“thfr”lT °7 h ,f “ rl? “ainel-Stof Uife 

as that. I liave had an opportunity of watchino tk- 
throng), the Technical Schools and g.ining ggg 


SeS, 1 ^ 1 " TBd “ icaI tt. Tedmkal 

and not merely from theory, to observe thee«£.7£ 
early training of eye and handJ_Oh, ves, ,ad „ 
ticularly m the workshop. 3 

4924. Particularly in the workshop ?— Yes • u. 

a great number of managers of workshops who apply 
to, say, the Birmingham School Board for childU 
who have already received this instruction, and & 
tinctly stating that the last boys they had were so s®. 
cessful that they were able to put them on ready r- 
sponsible work, whereas, otherwise, they would W- 
had to keep them down to drudgery. 
*i. 49 ? b \ Tlier i e is a Sowing appreciation of the value r.f 
the higher class of manual work, is there notMTs 
certainly. 


4946. In one sense I suppose you might describe the 
work of Phidias or Raphael as manual workl-Of 
course it is, in one sense. 

4927. In one sense? — Yes, but scarcely so from the is- 
dustmal point of view. 

4f)28. Still, it is done by means of the eye and hail? 

'Yes ;■ but I should add that in the Elementary Schco:' 
we are not in the least laying to make the children 
artists of that description. 

_ 4929. You do not aspire to that, but at the saa-i 
time, I suppose, if a boy had an artistic temperanai?, 
that early training of eye and hand would facilitated? 
upward progress? — Undoubtedly so. 

4930. I observe that you are a member of the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers? — Yes. 

4931. What is the constitution of that body?— It i? 
a body that is formed of a veiy large number <i 
mechanical engineers, and anyone who has done say 
distinguished work of any kind and been in practical 
workshops is entitled to be a member. 

4932. It is not an educational body ?— They ill s 
good deal of educational work, but the main point is :? 
advance Engineering. Of course, there is always the dis- 
cussion of papers ; papers are read, and so forth, at the 
meetings. 

4933. Might I ask where you obtained your practical 
•training as a mechanical engineer ? — I was, first of ak 
.apprenticed to the engineering trade for seven yeah- 
and then after that I went on for another thre? yeas 
in the workshop; then I got the Whitworth Scholar- 
ship ; then I went to the Technical College in Lonto- 
at the People’s Palace ; and from that time I liave 
to the educational side. 

4934. There is a great demand throughout the word 
for properly qualified mechanical engineers, is tarn* 
not ? — Certainly. 

4935. And an increasing demand?— Yes. 

4936. In connection with electricity and other <7 
partments, in Ireland also there is a considerable s- 
mand ? — Oh, yes, I think so, certainly. I do ho: * 
why tihe Irish should not develop as many engin*- 

England. 


4937. As a matter of fact, there 


-row/, jib u maucr ox xacu - g o0 “ 

mechanical engineers employed in Ireland f—Oh, ?*• 


4938. Has it come under your notice tliat ( •*, t 
, joportion of them receive their education outs-cw 
land ? — I have not had that brought before me. 
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.030 perhaps that has not come under your special 
I should imagine that that would be so; but 

Si q* Are Veil acquainted with the Royal College 
-rTtnce in 'Dublin V— (No, I am not. 

,g,j j suppose a high class Technical School or Col- 
:■*< would he useful for the instruction of mechanical 
Sneers?— Extremely useful — something on the lines 
.Season's College. It would be extremely use- 
•ul and if you could take, not only Engineering, 
St s me other technical subjects, and give Scholarships 
vSf'vhat similar to the Whitworth Scholarship, it 
Konld t ' 1 ? veat assistance. 

4943 . How is the Whitworth Scholarship obtained ? — 
Tt-re is a practical examination, as well as a theo- 
Ktieai examination. That is the only examination 
tfcat really I know of in technical work that includes 
* practical examination, and is under the sanction of 
the Government. 

4944 . For the efficient training of mechanical en- 
jjjujjs I presume that a properly equipped laboratory 
u essential ?— Absolutely. 

4945. That, if regard is had to modern require- 
ments. is a costly affair ? — Well, of course it would cost 
ii good deal ; the equipment itself would cost a con- 
siderable amount. 

4946. For the purpose of training efficient mecha- 
nical engineers, and for the purpose of training per- 
ils skilled in the application of Science to the various 
branches of industry, would you prefer one central and 
ihorouglily equipped laboratory in the city, to a num- 
ber of less fully equipped establishments ? — I should 
under to start with one good one. Let there be some 
branches afterwards, but start with one good one, I 
should certainly say. 

4947. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — You recommend the 
manual training, the hand-and-eye training, for all 
bays in Primary Schools ? — Yes, and girls. 

4948. And girls? — And girls. 

4949. Speaking of Secondary Schools, you are aware 
that in the Secondary Schools there are a number of 
pupils that are designed for what used to be called the 
learned professions? — Yes. 

4950. For instance, the Church, and the Law, and 
the Medical profession ? — Yes. 

4951. T quite understand how intending Medical stu- 
iints would profit very much by that manual training ; 
but do you think that manual training in Secondary 
Schools would be useful or desirable for boys who were 
intended for the Church or for the Law? — I think it 
would be most desirable in any profession. It not only 
fastens upon the students the knowledge that they gain, 
tot it makes them understand it very much more easily. 
With children you cannot talk in the abstract ; they 
must have something to handle, and touch, and talk 
about, and that is practically what we give them the 
work for. 

4952. Does ii aid, in your opinion, in their intel- 
lectual development? — Certainly it does. It trains 
them to evolve their inferences in logical sequence, be- 
cause the thing is bound together in the right order. 
They cannot cut and jump, as they can in theory, from 

tl} there ; there are experiments going on, and as 
t«e experiments go on they take step by step each thing 
as it occurs. » 

4953. So that you think it really is of educational 
advantage, even for those students who never intend 
to use their hands in that sense? — Yes; it is eminently 
educational. 

Professor Lorrain Smith.— Y ou made a re- 
p 3 ) i. about employers of labour taking children who 
aoRC the manual training ?— Yes. 

49u5. W as that as apprentices? — They take them as 
^iotc'hceS’ yes ; but they are not paid apprentices. 

fd you develop that statement? Would it 
to Technical Schools also? — For instance, in Bir- 
mgaam, we frequently received letters from managers 
f n 3 ( 'tot they wanted a boy about fourteen years 
' jdto could use a file, or who was able to do 
Atli r P ar ticular branch of work, and asking 
rftv ■ kad anyone whom I could recommend out 
| s ®h standard. I would look through the list 
i. “Here is a very good boy.” I would ask that 
,.V you want a situation?” and if he said 
B f 5 ' 1 would tell him to go to that place. The 
I JJjK r '"’Ould take him, and six months afterwards 
a 3 et a very nice letter from the manager, thank- 
‘ or sending that boy, and saying how nicely 
8 ^ on, and that he was far in advance of 
ii m,^E Prentlees w ^° wer o often older than the boy 
- ,estlon » and who had been in the shop twice as 


long. When boys go into a workshop they are not * 3uBLI ~ 
taught; they are simply given a piece of work to do, 2Vor. 28, 1901. 

they are shown how to do it, and they go on with it : 

it is simply labourer’s work. The manager looks upon Alfred n ni. 
the work simply from a manufacturing point of view ; Beyis, rsq 
he does not care for training the children. '' ‘j ® e ^’ 

4957. Have you had a similar experience in regard ’ ’ 
to the higher Technical Education? — In the higher 
Technical Education, most likely, the students have 
already got positions before they enter the evening 
classes. 

4958. Yes, they have got positions ; but I mean as 
showing a similar response on the part of employers 
of labour? — You take the men in the higher positions 
in any large manufacture, and you will find that they 
are just those who have attended Technical Schools. 

That will prove fairly well that it is those who attend 
classes that get on in the work. They cannot learn 
the work so much at the schools, but they learn the 
theory of it at the schools, and they practise it in the 
workshop. 

4959. Yonr experience is that it is a practical bene- 
fit ? — That it is a practical benefit. 

4960. In the sense, if I might so put it, of getting 
on in their profession or occupation ? — Yes. 

4961. In regard to certain technical branches of edu- 
cation it has been suggested that students who go to 
the higher Technical Schools or to the Universities 
should have a certain privilege — that of being remitted 
a certain part of their apprenticeship in virtue of 
having passed their technical course, or taken a dip- 
loma. Have you any experience of that? I think the 
apprenticeship system is really dying out, is it not ? — I 
do not see how that can possibly be, because the appren- 
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am not recommending manual work alone. Of course, 
theory must go with manual work. Manual work alone 
would be of no use at all. 

4972. How far would you include literature and the 
study of Sciences? — I would not recommend so high 


a standard of literature or Science in the 
a. curriculum as would be required for ^ 
not take up manual work. There, of 
a certain amount of Literature and Scienre ^ ^ 


The Witness withdrew. 


Francis Chant Ogilvie, Esq., m.a., n.sc., Director of the Edinburgh 'Museum of Science and Art- f 
Francis Grant Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, examined. ’ 0,111 • 

Ogilvie, Esq,, 4973. Mr. Justice Madden. — Mr. Ogilvie, you are 
m.a., n.sc. Director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art, and you were formerly Principal of the Heriot- 
Watt College in Edinburgh? — Yes, my lord. 

4974. I observe that you hold the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science— of what University? — 

Master of Arts of Aberdeen University, and Bachelor 
of Science of Edinburgh. 

4975. The Heriot-Watt College was founded in order 
to make provision for the technical and general 
education of the industrial classes, and I believe it 
has certain relations with the Edinburgh University. 

Therefore, anything you can tell us about the constitu- 


themselves University students, while, of course m- 
of the students who are not University students!? 
doing work which is quite of a University standard' p 
attraction of University students has' naturally u'l 
largest in the case of classes which are not fullv 
developed in the University, of students who 
giving the requisite qualifying attendance at UnkeriR 
classes, desire to take advantage of other faeilitie 
afforded in the town for their education. Then, ea 
infrequently, a young man (or it may be a roms 
woman), studying in the evening classes, finds tk 
he has a special aptitude for higher work, « 
finds that for the higher walks of life in the 


tion and the working of the College would be interest- profession for which be is training— that of 

ang and important, having regard to the nature of our gineer, mining engineer, c 1 — ’ - 


. , having regard 

present inquiry. That College is an offshoot, is it 
not, of the well-known Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh? 
—Well, to this extent. The College itself is the direct 
development of the Watt Institution and School of 
Arts, which, in turn, was a development of the School 
• £5? in Edinl)ur & h > institution, established 

m 1821 a9 a mechanics’ institute. In 1885, the 
Watt Institution and School of Arts, which had until 
then been able to do its work merely by private sub- 
scriptions and the usual sources of revenue available 
for such institutions, was constituted part of George 
Heriot’s Trust, which the Royal Commission them sitting 
established to take over George Heriot’s Hospital of 
previous time. The Trust maintains and governs 
George Henot’s School and the Heriot-Wabti College, 
and it provides a number of Foundations, Bursaries, 
and Scholarships. The name Heriot-Watt College 
dates from 1885, when -tihe Heriot Trust assumed the 
responsibility of the institution. 

4976. And the Heriot Trust was founded by the 
well-known goldsmith, was it not? Is he not one of 
the characters in Sir Walter Scott’s novels ?— Yes - he 
is described in “The Fortunes of Nigel” 

4977. Will you tell us, so far as you think necessary, 
the constitution of the Heriot-Watt College, and 
the work done by it in regard to Technical 
Education, with special reference to its relations with 
the University ?— 'Perhaps I ought to give you first a 
fe, Y no I1 * enC<:S reference to the evening classes’ work. 

4978. Take your own course, Mr. Ogilvie ; I am 
merely indicating to you the special nature of our 
inquiry, but I am sure that we should all wish that you 
would take your own course in developing your evi- 
dence ?— I wish to do so, because the funds available for 
the College are . specifically directed, first, to the de- 
veloping of evening classes, and, therefore, the work 
done in the College in the day classes lias been 
conditioned by the fact tliat the endowment might not 
be used directly for their support, although the day- 
classes are authorised to utilise all the provision in the 
way of buildings, apparatus, appliances, and general 
expenses, which are provided for the evening classes, 
that in itself constituting a valuable endowment for the 
day classes. In order to understand, the expenditure of 
a considerable annual revenue without a very great de- 
velopment of day classes, it is necessary that you should 
realise that the College exists, in the first place, for 
evening classes. These are classes conducted in the 
College with a special view to the technical and com- 
mercial as well as the literary education of young men 
and women employed in and around Edinburgh, the 
number of students in the evening classes being about 
3,800. These are individual students in the evening 


gineer, mining engineer, chemist, or whatever it mat 
be — he would require a fuller opportunity than tfe 
evening classes afford. Such a student is encourage! 
by means of a Bursary to give up his work during tit 
day, and to devote some time to complete technical 
study in day classes. This may be either in the College 
or in the University, or partly the one and partly tit 
other. I think these are the only points with regard 
to the evening classes tliat really affect the preeem 
consideration, but if there are any others that occur to 
you I shall be very glad to deal with them. 

4979. If you will develop your evidence consecutively 

throughout, the members of the Commission may then 
ask you some questions with regard to it? — Very good 
The day classes at the College are as fully available for 
the industrial classes as possible. That is to say, tie 
fees are not high, and there is a certain provision, by 
means of 'Bursaries, for the young men being assisted 
in their work, and there is provision, apart from & 
Bursaries, for the Governors remitting entirely, er 
partly, the fees of any student belonging to the industrial 
classes, or, in fact, any student who requires aid, wha 
could not attend the classes otherwise. So that the day 
classes are amply available for students of the industrial 
classes. At the same time they afford full means to 
"better-class students,” and I mean by “better-oKs 
students,” students in a better financial posihra 
only, because it by no means follows that they 
are the better students— but students who are in a 
position to devote several years to systematic stray 
before going to work. Such students enter tra 

College after completing a good Secondary School educa- 
tion. That is an essential point in the work. Ice? 
have to show on entering the College that they hare a 
goold knowledge ojf Elementary Mathematics, and tra. 
their composition and general literary training is s 
cient for them to enter with advantage upon the wo.» 
of the coux-se. . „ i, 

4980. Is there a Matriculation examination, or * 
you take the “leaving certificate ”?—■ The 

ficates of the schools in Scotland are so fully d I* 
now that they practically afford sufficient evident . 

4981. They take the place of Matnc^tiont-i _ 

But wherever that evidence is not available tn , 
is examined in the subjects. Then 
continuous courses of instruction suitable for m , • 

or electrical engineers or manufacturing ' cn - 

There is also a School of Art m the day classes, and ^ 
classes are arranged so as to form a suits Ifl 

other students who come to them before .1=^, 
training, say, in a workshop. T ^. a ® * ^:, vS hip.a 
that of Engineering. 


from one to three years. 


classes, and their education forms a first charge upon advantage to a young man whose previous. 

.the endowment so far as it refers to the Heriot-Watt been principally literary, and mathematical, # ^ 
'College. The work done in these classes takes account gives him a certain training in: observation,. 

•of the fact that the students are gaining practical «»»« +- nmmfcs he mav see m mis K . . ^ 

experience in the workshops, offices, or manufactories 
of the district, so that it is Idistinctily co-ordinated with 
that training. It is intended to be a part of their com- 
plete Technical or Commercial Education as- the case 
may be. I should say, as bearing upon the present i: 


<pnry, that many of these classes are of a very advanced then return to the day classes at the ® n . 

character, and that they do attract, students who axe take up more advanced matters oi 


gives him a certain training u .. 

ness to appreciate points he may see “ aS i 

the workshop. So that it is not^mfrequert ^ ^ 

dent to come to the College .• .w or pt^" 
day classes, and then go to Ins appre | QUr y C jrs. 
tise in the workshop for two, th re e, or 
while he continues his work .411 the eymms o{ ^ t , 
then return to the day classes at the eu j* 
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, , „ the dav classes, I think, correspond very 
‘f®, { 0 the stage of work that you are at present 
iderinc Then with regard to the relation to the 
rf' ity When the day classes were properly or- 
l vd” application was made to the Universities of 
VPrburffh and Glasgow, as those Scotch Universities 
-ri, i conferred degrees of Engineering, and they recog- 
. . „ qualifying for the attendance and preparation 
^ in accordance with their ordinances, such 
hfcLasTes as those in Mechanics, Physics, 
T/'linical Drawing, Mechanical Engineering and 
jWcal Laboratory work. That is to say, that 
» student of the Heriot-Watt College or a student 
It t he University may attend for the prepara- 
re quired in anv one of these subjects, a class at 
L Heriot-Watt College, or a class at the University, 
the University having classes representing these sub- 
• ,. s fj le lines of the teaching in the Heriot-Watt 
fcillese however, do not necessarily follow the lines 
c.f teachin" in the University. The University Com- 
mon bid down in its ordinances certain minimum 
amounts of instruction, specifying the instruction by 
hours. The custom in Scotch Universities has been — 

X do not mean to the present day— ‘but tbe previous 
practice was that the instruction given by the Professor 
vas entirely by lectures in certain subjects, there being 
supplementary courses of practical work, and there 
might he supplementary tutorial classes, but those were 
not developed very largely. In the Heriot-Watt College 
the courses difEer from that. The number of hours is 
very much larger than the minimum specified by the 
Commission, but a great proportion of these hours are 
in laboratory work or in tutorial work. So that the 
course is of’ a different kind, and it may be on that 
account preferred by technical students, or it may be — 
veil, students may not prefer it because it takes longer 
time. The practice in Edinburgh University, however, 
is under process of alteration, so that I do nob suppose 
that that difference will exist very much longer. 

4982. Professor Lokkain Smith.— -You mean that 
there are fewer stated lectures in the Heriot-Watt 
College?— I should think that the number of stated 
lectures in the Heriot-Watt College would be, if not 
-quite as large, at least very closely approximating to the 
number of hours in the University, but a student 
in the Heriot-Watt College is required to take along 
with these at least as much time spent in the laboratory , 
not for a separate course of laboratory work, but a 
correlated course of laboratory work, and with that tu- 
torial work. However, that method of instruction is now 
being carried on in the University as well. One point 
I wish to emphasise in regard to the previous arrange- 
ment with the University. The Heriot-Watt College 
developed an Engineering department with fully- 
equipped laboratory, Professors, and the staff necessary. 
The University had Electrical Engineering as one of 
the sections of study for one of the Final B.Sc. examina- 
tions, hut they have not developed — I ought, perhaps, 
to say they have abstained from developing any 
course of preparation in Electrical Engineering, as they 
have recognised the H eriot-Watt College class, which 
is, as a matter of fact, the only class so recognised. 
So that any student in Edinburgh University desiring 
to graduate with Electrical Engineering as one of his 
subjects must come to the Heriot-Watt College. I 
mention that because there is a conjoint course of study 
at the present moment under consideration in the 
University, and it is in fact a development of that 
system ; that is to say, that the University and the 
Tleriot-Watt College are arranging at the present time 
a course of study, by which the resources of both insti- 
tutions will be made fully available, and between them 
they will constitute a very complete curriculum for stu- 
dents of Engineering in any one of its departments. 
The remaining sentences in my Summary of Evidence 
are on points of my own personal opinion. Do you 
wish me to go through these? ‘ 

4283. Mr. Justice Madden. — Yes? — It is my view 
that in the education of industrial students — that is, 
education in the class-room, carried on alongside, the 
education of the workshop or the office — we in Britain 
have 'done quite as much as any other country, and that 
the system of technical instruction for these students here 
• s at least abreast, and in most cases, it is in advance, of 
that which is given in other countries. But for those 
students whose social circumstances render them likely 
to have an early opportunity of exercising authority, 
of being in positions of power or influence in the indus- 
trial world, we have not been able to secure sufficient 
Preparation. There have been in different parts of the 
country facilities— -ample facilities— offered foi the edu- 


cation of such students, but it has not become the Dublin. 
practice or the custom — the general practice or the Nor 2 g, 1901. 
general custom — of men engaged in manufactures or - — 

industries to see that their own sons, or the sons of Francis Grant 
their friends, who are likely to come into thedr busi- Ogilvie, Esq... 
nesses, should have that scientific and technical training m.a., b.sc. 
which the best institutions in Britain, like a number 
of very large first-class institutions abroad anid in 
America, do afford. There are a great many causes for 
that, many of them social, some of them simply from 
the non-existence in Britain of certain incentives, or, in 
fact, of certain pressure which exists in other countries. 

But the cause which affects the present inquiry is, I 
think, that the Universities have figured on their pros- 
pectuses, calendars, and so on, courses which went by 
the name of Engineering, but which were not adequate, 
this want of adequacy being mainly due to inadequacy 
of the provision for instruction. Students have thus 
gone out from Universities with the name of having 
had a training in Engineering, and when they have gone 
to practical work — as naturally followed when they had 
had an inadequate preparation — the preparation afforded 
has been discredited, and the natural result has been 
that manufacturers and others have not been encouraged 
to send their sons there. “ Give a dog a bad name,” &e. 

The result in this case has been that even those full and 
complete! courses of Engineering which are now provided 
in Britain have not been taken advantage of. It will 
take some years, I have no doubt, to get over that- diffi- 
culty. I personally think there is a distinct advantage in 
relating higher technical instruction to the Universities. 

I say ‘‘in relating it to the Universities,” because the 
conditions under which a University is founded may 
make it necessary to have the relations rather of a 
loose kind. Many of the older Universities are so 
bound by regulations, by tradition, and by custom, 
that Engineering education could not be of a satisfactory 
kind inside them. But that, of course, does not hold 
in a case where one is considering a new University 
altogether. I do not know how far it affects your 
position here, but that is another affair. What I mean 
is that higher technical instruction must proceed upon 
a thorough basis of Science teaching, and this basis may 
be wide enough to secure such general culture as to 
warrant the Universities in recognising an 'Engineering 
student as an educated man, and, therefore, warmnt 
them in conferring degrees .upon such students. But 
such higher technical instruction must at the same time 
—in its later stages, at any rate— at every point have 
a definite relation to practice. So much of tihe course 
being of a general scientific kind, it is obviously related 
closely to work which, in any case, is carried on in a 
University, . Therefore, there is a possibility of economy 
in the carrying out of the work in relation 
to the University. All the distinctively technical 
branches, however, should be under the super- 
vision of men who are in effective contact with 
present-day practice, men who can hold the confidence 
both of the student and of practical men. Now, that 
is not incompatible with the position of a University. 

I mean that a Professor or lecturer in a University— m 
anv case, a Professor— mar have opportunities— fully- 
authorised opportunities — o-f taking that practical work 
without in any way being prevented from giving full or 
sufficient attention to the work in the College. There 
is no objection to— in fact, in my opinion, there is a . 
necessitv for— a Professor being a man whose training 
makes him likely to lie consulted by engineers in 
reference to matters that arise in practice, and whose 
ability is such as to induce outside engineers to consult 
him in that way. If this is the case then you have a 
Professor with a definite monetary inducement to keep 
himself abreast of the work which is going on at the 
time. Of course, a Professor may be sufficiently in- 
terested in his work to keep himself abreast in all such 
matters without any inducement of that kind, but I 
think from the point of view of public policy, it is a 
distinct advantage that he should have a definite induce- 
ment to do so. With regard to students, on the other 
hand, the long period during which Universities have 
been ’a strong factor in educational work in Britain and 
Ireland makes the University curriculum one that 
attracts anv voung man who wishes to be educated. 

The advantages that lie sees in spending a few years 
at a University are such as to tempt him to give more 
than a verv short time to adequate preparation Then 
there is thi definiteness of aim which is afforded to jnm 
by the prospect of getting a degree, which would tend to 
keep him continuously studying in one direction. Then, 
again, there is the convenience of the degree, if it is 
recognised through its own merit as being of a certain 
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Di'Biiis. absolute value by men engaged in industries ; it is a 
iVofj yfTl'.Ol very convenient and simple and ready means of 
» * indicating an adequate amount of preparation. 

Francis Grant j Personally, I attach some importance to the fact 
Ogilvie, Ksq., that if our leaders of industry had training 
m.a., n_sc. inside a University they would be brought in contact 
witli men whose aims were in different fields; they 
would be brought into that contact at a time when they 
were most impressionable ; they would therefore be 
likely to be men of more liberal culture, men of 
wider outlook, and men more likely to benefit, not 
merely themselves, but the community at large, when 
they came to be, as we would hope to see them, leaders 
in the industrial world. On that ground I think it is 
very desirable that such young men should, as far as 
possible, be brought within the influence of a University 
curriculum. You will notice that in all I have said 
I have spoken of Professors, teachers, and lecturers, 
in a technical course. I think that! great harm has been 
done in the past by the establishment of weak courses of 
preparation in technical work at too many centres. 
I would rather have them few and strong. Such a 
course must be full. It should have a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers, and their status in the institution and 
in the district in which they are situated must be such 
that they are respected, that they form a definite and 
valuable part of the intellectual circle in the 
district ; and in whatever subjects they are teach- 
ing their teaching must be absolutely free, be- 
yond any cramping defect from tradition, or from the 
nature of the subject in the past. They must be free 
to adapt their subject and the methods of teaching in 
such a way as is most suitable to the need and the 
mental development of the student. The subjects are 
always changing ; the methods, therefore, should be free 
to change with them. Then there is only one other 
point. I think no technical department, whether in a 
University or otherwise, is likely to be a success if it 
is otherwise than in a locality where technical work has 
the respect which is given to a department of impor- 
tance to the country. Such is always the case in the 
capital, where, apart from being the centre of com- 
panies and so on, there is the necessary relation of tho 
law courts, and the final arbitrament of all technical 
cases. I am speaking of Edinburgh, and I suppose it 
would be the same with regard to Dublin. The capital 
is naturally a centre of tire industrial world of a 
country, even although there may be no great indus- 
trial work done in it. In that way you have in such a 
place — just as you have in a large manufacturing centre 
but as you have not in any country town where there 
is no such work being done, and no aggregation of 
technical, or engineering, or industrial people — an in- 
fluence which makes the work respected. 

4984. It is interesting to learn that you have in Edin- 
burgh, existing side by side, a University and a School for 
mgher Technical Education, absolutely independent in 
their constitution and government, and yet each avail- 
ing itself of the work done by the other, and leading 
up by their conjoint work to the attainment of a Uni- 
versity degree. That is so, is it not?— -Yes, that is so. 

I ought to say that, in the past, it has not been so to 
any very considerable extent. 

4985. That is so to a certain extent at present? — 
Yes. 

4986- And you have said that you look forward to a 
fuller development of the same principle of co-opera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4987. Therefore I conclude that so far as it lias gone 
at present, it has proved a success ? From the circum- 
stance that you desire its fuller development the ap- 
plication of the principle seems to you to be right? — ■ 
The principle is absolutely right. It is so recognised 
by the University authorities, by tho Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege authorities, and by others in the district, and it is 
because of that that the work is being developed now. 

4988. You look forward in the immediate future to 
a development of that principle ?— Yes. 

4989. The University of Edinburgh, you told us. 
— No* 0 * estabIisiled a ccmrse of Electrical Engineering? 

4990. Is that attributable to the necessity that exists 
for very expensive apparatus and laboratories for the 
purpose of the course of study?— The importance of the 
subject was not realised by the University until the 

lad ba “ Mkhei » *• 

4991. Is there m the Heriot-Watt College a fuHv- 
equipped laboratory for the purpose of teaching Ap- 
P aooo SC r nCe? ~ Tes ’ 111 ^tain branches, 

4y9<i - 1 oppose it would be undesirable or, at 


least, it would be am unnecessary expense tn 


exist, or do not correspond to 
Heriot-Watt College. Just as the highe^L'v fe 
Engineering m the University will take a 

are not represented in tho higher teaching in • 
Watt CollW, „ the l.bor.&ies j.gttS&P’ 
will contain corresponding appliances only in uXT* 

Xow " eC0SSary *t t r e r y P° int in Enjneerinf® 

4993. I suppose that if, m Edinburgh, thereby 
pened to be two or more teaching Univereifi«T 
development of the same principle would suggest' tkt 
one and the same Technical College with 

atme ’ “ ,igI “ "“TS 

4994. In co-ordinating the course of study in a n„; 
yersity and in a Technical College leading up m * 
certain definite degree, might not the purely scientific 
teaching— such subjects as Geology, and matterw.f 
that land— be taken in the University, and the practical 

work in the laboratory?— At the University? F 

4995 Yes-?— In teaching Geology in Edinburgh there 
would be no necessity for any instruction being <dm 
outside the University. The teaching of Geology and 
the geological laboratory work would ail be taken in th- 
Umversity. 

4996. I mention that for this reason : that none ef 
the disputable matters which are sometimes connected 
with the teaching of Natural Science as Science enter 
into the practical work of a laboratory ?— No. 

4997. For instance, a man who is work’ng »• 
electrical machines does mot need to trouble himself 
with theories as to the way in which the world came 
into existence. What I mean is this : that the theore- 
tical teaching, the purely scientific teaching, might be 
conducted by University Professors, and the courses in 
practical work conducted in the adjoining practical 
school of a higher technical character. Is that- what 
you contemplate ?— I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand you as to the meaning of the word " practical.” 

4998. I will tell you what I mean. Supposing there- 
were, in Edinburgh, two teaching Universities, whose 
views as to the mode of teaching certain brandies of 
Science differed. It would be possible for the students 
aspiring to degrees to go through a course of scientific- 
training other than of a practical character in either of 
those Universities, and to avail themselves of the prac- 
tical technical teaching in the common laboratory?— 
Yes. I should like to answer your question in this 
way : that as regards the teaching of Science, the prac- 
tical laboratory work is as essential as the lecture teach- 
ing, and that it ought to go on correlated with that. 
In Geology, for instance, the natural arrangement 
would be for the Professor in the University to instruct, 
the students in the Science of Geology, but apart from 
special applications. I make a distinction, for con- 
venience between practical work and applied work. 
For instance, while the Professor in Geology would 
have, and does, indeed, now have, practical classes 
for the instruction of his students in the study of 
minerals, and rocks, and in Geological Drawing, he 
would not necessarily trouble himself about, or would 
not necessarily have," the supervision of the teaching m 
Mining, or anything of that sort. 

4999. That is precisely the distinction I desire to 
make. Would the Professor have a laboratory?— Be- 
would have a laboratory. 

5000. In so far as it was required for his own teach- 
ing ?— Yes ; the Pure Science of Geology, so to speak, 
that would be the natural arrangement. 

5001. Quite so. And there would be a different 
laboratory , and apparatus of a different kind, for the’ 
teaching of Practical Mining ? — Yes ; and for otter 
practical applications of the Science. 

5002. And the two things are quite separable?— Itey 

are quite separable. , _ . 

5003. You look forward to the development of L • 
versity training, not only for the purpose of instructing 
mechanical and electrical engineers and persons actU“b 
engaged in practical work, but in order to elevate 
general tone of the leaders of industry ?— ' Tes, I d0 - 

5004. What degree would you suggest, or what co 
of training would you suggest, as specially aaaptea_ 
Hie latter purpose ? Do you thank a com “ , 
course of training wou.’ld be suitable for 
purposes, or would you have a special course of trai ‘“s 
directed more particularly towards the last-nam 
No, I should not. I do not think I quite said 
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tone.” 1 do not remember putting it in 
Sway at all. What I rather had in view was widen- 

HlffiTl °will accept your words ; I did not intend to 
« the expression in that sense. You say “ to widen 
Xir outlook”; that is to say, by infusing an element of 
L education ?-Yes, quite so. I flunk the special 
nrse should be sufficient, because you would neces- 
S have to justify the University in giving a degree 
■ If the course is based upon a sufficient- and 


Pure Science 


scientific foundation — I mean training i 
-then that alone does much to bring a man into touch 
• r h Science from another point of view than that of 

. „;.>1 o Tvnlinn.fi on. He WOull 


its commercial application. He would necessarily have 
v.H an adequate preparation in literary work, in Lan- 

™ a „ es in English and at least one foreign language— 

Lfore he entered upon the University course, and he 
oneht, in my opinion, to keep up at least one Modern 
Lanciiag 6 during his course. But, beyond that, I 
would not suggest any formal means of widening lus 
outlook; I would trust very largely to the gradual 
effect of mixing with students who have other aspira- 
tions and of coming to realise that there are various 
ends in life other than the ordinary commercial ways. 

5005. What degrees, in addition to the ordinary de- 
grees in Arts, are conferred by the University of Edin- 
burgh ?— There is the iB.Sc. degree in Pure Science, 
-which may be taken in many different combinations of 
subjects, so as to cover the case of men whose leading 
study— not, of course, whose only study— might be 
Chemistry, or Physics, or Mathematical Science, or 
Natural Science, in one part, or another— generally 
Pure Science. Then there is the B.Sc. degree in En- 
gineering. That is the degree in reference to which 
iiy remarks have been made. Then there is the degree 
of" B.Sc. in Agriculture. In any of these cases a man 
may proceed to the higher degree of Doctor. That re- 
quires ability and work of an advanced character. A 
man is required to undertake personal investigations 
■of an advanced character, and to submit a thesis or 
statement of his own personal and private investiga- 
tions, as well as to give full evidence of his advanced 
studies. These are the regulations at present; of 
course, they are not the old regulations. 

5007. There is a degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture?— 
Yes. 

5008. Where is the practical training for that de- 
gree obtained?— A student is required to have had ex- 
perience upon a farm for twelve months, and to have 
benefited sufficiently by that experience to warrant a 
degree. I mean that his examination includes an oral 
■examination, much of which, I understand, is devoted 
io ascertaining whether he has got that practical know- 
ledge of the sujeet winch is necessary. But personally 
I hare not had much to do with students in Agricul- 
ture, anld, therefore, I would rather that you did not 
take that from me. 

5009. Only to this extent: I presume the Heriot- 
Yatt College does not deal with that branch of prac- 
tical instruction ? — No ; it does not. In the evening 
classes of the Heriot-Watt College we have always at- 
tracted a considerable number of Agricultural students 
attending the University. The Heriot-Watt College 
has also, by arrangement, conducted, for a College of 
Agriculture which is now being organised in Edin- 
burgh, classes in the day time for the preliminary 
scientific training of Agricultural students. But it 
las had no definite relation to the University teaching 
of Agriculture as for the degree. 

5010. You say that a College of Agriculture is being 
organised ; but perhaps you are not in a position to 
give us any information about it?— Oh, yes, to a certain 
extent, if you care to go into it afterwards. 

5011. Do you know whether the degree in Agriculture 
is much sought after ? — It has been sought after more 
in the past than it is now, for two reasons : First, _ when 
it was originally established there were, in Britain, no 
other schools of Agricultural teaching. These schools 
nave multiplied very rapidly, and therefore students 
from England have become less numerous in Edinburgh 
University than they used to be. The other reason is 
■flat- the preliminary examination for students taking 
“7 degree in Edinburgh University* has been consider- 
ably raised, and that students from schools elsewhere 
than in Scotland seem to find the preliminary exami- 

rather a barrier. 

5012. To what ultimate goal do these students in 
Agriculture in Edinburgh University tend? With 

object do they take the degree, as a rule? — The 
in Agriculture? 

Yes? — Well, many of them in the past have 


been simply gentlemen who have sufficient ii;ii . st in 
the scientific aspects of Agriculture to qu" hem- 
selves to go into it fully, although their uiu. aim 
was simply that of managing property, eii> heir 

own. or someone else’s. But a very large p Aon, 

not because it was their original aim, but &.<• the 
force of circumstances has made openings lem, 

have been attracted to the organisation of ag.i- ural 
work either for states such as in India and the uies, 
or Egypt, and so on, or to giving instruct in i the 

numerous Agricultural Colleges. In fact, th ccess 
of the Edinburgh University, in regard to Agr >• hire, 
has, I believe, done very much to restrict own 
supplies by supplying very excellent teachers pro- 
vincial Colleges elsewhere. 

5015. Are there Agricultural Schools in otlie eotch 
Universities? — The Edinburgh one is a very < ! stab- 
lished School of Agriculture; I cannot say tb exact 
date ; but it must be abo-ut 100 years old ; 'haps 

more. In Glasgow there has recently been e-tM fished 
a Glasgow and West of Scotland School of Agr-.-Hure, 
and that has developed until it is now estal’T •! -d in 
relation to many county councils in the wi-L and 
south-west of Scotland. It has a certain rel.vf m to 
the University, but not so definite as that in Ed i , burgh. 

5016 Do they give a degree in Agriculture in 
Glasgow or the other Universities? — I should prefer 
not to give evidence upon that. There are three Col- 
leges of Agriculture now ; but Edinburgh is the only 
place where there is a Professor of Agriculture in the 
University. 

5017. You have had, for a great many years, a Col- 
lege of Agriculture in Scotland, and Agriculture in 
Scotland for a great many years has attained a high 
degree of perfection. Do you think there is any rela- 
tion of cause and effect between those two facts? 
Would you expect to find them co-existing? — I think 
it would take some consideration to find which was 
cause and which was effect. 

5018. At any rate, they are co-existing in Scotland? 
— Yes. 

5019. How many students have you in the Heriot- 
Watt College? — Day students? 

5020. Yes — can you give us both day and evening 
students? — There are nearly 4,000 evening students, and 
the day students — confined to students in Engineering 
and Chemical work, with a small Art School — number, 
I think, about 150. I am not Principal of the Col- 
lege now, you understand, and I cannot say the exact 
number ; hut it is at least 150. 

5021. A certain number proceed to the University. 
Are they helped forward by Bursaries ? — Yes ; well, 
not more than one or two would go to the University 
by Bursaries from the Heriot-Watt College in a year. 
The Bursaries that are given only take them for one 
year. I mean, the Bursaries are not given from the 
Heriot-Watt College to the University. There are many 
Bursaries for three or four years, which are given by 
the Heriot Trust to students entering the University- 
in the normal way from Secondary Schools. The 
Bursaries in connection with the Heriot-Watt College 
are only for one year after leaving the College. 

5022. ' Most Bev. Dr. Heaxy. — There are one or two 
things I wish to ask you about the relation between the 
University and the Heriot-Watt College. You have 
said, I think, that hitherto the University have recog- 
nised certain courses in the College as sufficing, so far 
as they go — as leading up to a degree? — Yes, that is so. 

5023. That is the degree of B.Sc., is it? — Yes. 

5024. What are those courses exactly — do you know ? 
— The University has as one of the specific subjects 
mentioned for the first B.Sc. degree, the subject of 
Natural Philosophy. In the Heriot-Watt College we 
divided that) subject — at least, we taught separately, 
and by separate teachers, as a matter of fact — the sub- 
ject of Mechanics and the subject of Physics. Those 
two courses of ours were accepted by the University as 
equivalent to the University course of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Let me point out, in further elucidation of 
my previous remarks, that the University course of 
Natural Philosophy is a course of lectures, of 100. 
Our course in the Heriot-Watt College was about 120 
lectures, about 40 tutorial hours, and about 120 hours 
in the laboratory — altogether, nearly 300 hours devoted 
to Physics. Then we had Mechanics, which was about 
another 120 hours, so that our course was a very dif- 
ferent one from that of the University. 

5025. It was a larger one? — Yes. Of conrse, for 
technical students we considered that all that was 
necessary. 

5026. Did they recognise not only the practical teach- 
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, Doblik. J n g 0 f y 0Ur College, but also the theoretical .teaching 
iVo» 28 1901 of y° ur College in those subjects, as sufficing? — Oh, cer- 

‘ ‘ L ‘ tainly ; I have no doubt they would have recognised the 

Francis Grant theoretical teaching alone, but we would not take stu- 
Ogilvie, Esq., dents for the lectures without the practical work. 
mji., b.sc. 5027. As a matter of fact, they do both the theoretical 
and the practical teaching in your College? — We did 
not ask them to recognise the theoretical separately in 
that subject ; we considered it one with the practical. 

5028. Had the University authorities anything to do 
with arranging the courses in your College? — Nothing 
whatever, except that if we offered to.give a less amount 
of instruction than they specified as a minimum they 
would then have said, “You must "give more.” But 
that never happened. 

5029. They had nothing to do with the examination 
of the students in this subject, had they? They ac- 
cepted your examination? — Not for the degree ; oh, no. 
The examinations for the degree were conducted by the 
University authorities, and we had nothing whatever 
to do with them. 

5030. Even in this subject? — Even in this subject. 

5031. That is what I wanted to bring out? — Then, 
perhaps I ought! to say that in the past we did not press 
the practical outcome of this: relation between the 
University and the 'College. Wo satisfied ourselves 

. with establishing the relation in principle. The advan- 
tage to the Heriot-Watt (College did not seem to make 
it worth while to press for more. Recently, however, 
the whole question has been under the consideration 
of a joint Committee, representing the University and 
the Heriott-Watt College, and that Committee lias 
prepared a scheme for co-ordinating the teaching in 
Engineering subjects. Arrangements are so far com- 
pleted that they have been submitted to the various 
Boards ; they are not before the public ; but the 
general principles which have been asked for, anld 
have been recognised, both by the University and 
by the Heriot-Watt College, are, that as far as this 
• point is concerned the Professors of the University and 
tihe Professors of the Heriot-Wattl College should take 
the same position in reference to examinations in En- 
gineering— that both should take part in the exami- 
nations, and neither be paid for it. You understand 
that in Scotland every degree examination is guarded 
by its being conducted jointly by the Professor of the 
University and an external Examiner. The arrange- 
ment that is desired, and is likely -to be arrived at, is 
that the Professor in the University should act along 
with the Professor in the Heriot-Watt College, as repre- 
senting the teachers, and that the outside Examiner 
should come in to act jointly with them in these tech- 
nical subjects, just as the outside Examiner in any 
other subject does. I may say that the present Pro- 
fessors of the University, and the Professors who are 
concerned in this matter in Edinburgh attach very 
great importance to the presence of an outside Ex- 
aminer, not merely to see fair play — that is not the 
idea at all. The idea is that by this definite contact 
between the teaching of the University and the con- 
ferring of the degree and the practical outside world 
you secure a very excellent and desirable means of 
having the value of the degree maintained and recog- 


5032. As it has been in the past, so in the future, you 
believe that the University will always claim a share in 
the examinations for the degree ? — I think it is very 
desirable that that should be reserved. Wherever the 
teaching is conducted it is essential that the University 
which confers the degree should control the examina- 
tion for it. 

5033. That is the most important point I want to 
bring, out. Now, with regard to that Agricultural de- 
gree in the University of Edinburgh. Could you tell 
us — because I am somewhat anxious to know — what sort 
of literary knowledge is necessary for obtaining that 
degree, or what literary course is required? — For the 
Agricultural degree or the Engineering? 

6034. For the Agricultural degree — what you called 
a_ little while ago the Agricultural degree of the Univer- 
sity? — No more than is required for the preliminary 
examination. 

5035. There is no first year in Arts? — No. 

5036. Merely a preliminary examination? — Merely 
a preliminary examination. But I ought to say that 


in Arts, was certainly not more than n 
the first year in Arts. 

5037. They require Latin, I suddckp-, 
amount of Latin?— Yes, as an optional ^ 

5038. Or would a Modern LangLgeinfiw , 

Latin ? The Calendar of Edinburgh UniveiJf^ ^ 
that the preliminary examination requires --Td \ T* 
hsh; (2.) One of the following: Lafe (Lp 1 ^ 
German ; (3.) Mathematics ; (4.) one of the Mu?'*' 
Latin, Greek, French, or bermm (if ^ ^ 

5039. Then a Modern Language would suffix , 

of Latin ? Yes. Tha point if ,L £ SkH 
two languages, one of which may be Latin, o, „„ 2 
guage anil Dynamics. That is the regulition. mt 
I want to be particular about is that it is that Jla 
tion which ha. led, or i. believed tc have Id t, S' 
siderable diminution in the number of student, w 
England going forward to the degree in Apical™ 
That is one of the two causes. 8 


5°4°- F l 01 ? your cx P enence of University work in 
Edinburgh, do you tlunk it would be desirable or dm- 
ticable to have a University College with a literary side, 
in which these subjects could be taught successfully art 
thoroughly, and a technical side, or a Faculty of Tech 
meal Science also, in which the practical part and the 
theory also of Agriculture could be taught ; that is to 
say, that in the College there should be two faculties- 
the Faculty of Arts, for the literary work, and i. 
Faculty of Science, for this scientific work in reference 
to Agriculture ?— Yes. Inside the University there is 
no Arts work required for Agriculture, for the degree: 
at least, that work is all required before the student* 
come into the University. 

5041. Supposing we had not any schools to train the 
pupils, to give them the literary training, cOnld that 
be done in the College in which there would be a tech- 
nical or scientific department also to do the other work? 
—It might be done, but I do not think it would be 
advisable to have it called a College class ; it would be 
a preliminary class. 

5042. A preliminary class?— Yes. There is a pre- 
liminary class of a higher stage in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity at present. In Mathematics, or Latin, and 
Greek, there, are classes which are called graduation 
classes, and there are classes which are called non- 
graduation classes. These non-graduation classes re- 
present practically what used to be the Junior Crane 
in Latin, or Greek, or Mathematics, as the case may 
be, and the graduation classes represent the second 
year’s course. The elevation of the standard in the 
schools has made the old 'first year’s course really very 
little required, but it still exists in the University as 
a non-graduation class. 

5043. Professor Lorrain Smith. — There are one or 
two points I want to ask you about, Mr. Ogilvie. Take 
the subject of Chemistry, as an example. You dealt 
a good deal with Engineering? — Yes. 

5044. How far is Pure Chemistry, as distinguished 

from Applied Chemistry, taught in the Heriot-WaS 
College ? — Y ery fully. In the day classes there hsi 

always been a continuous course of Pure Chemistry, 
because the Chemical course has been made indepen- 
dent of that in the University. 

■5045. You did not qualify by it? — I think that tha 
year application has been made for it's recognition, bur 
while I was Principal, the subject of Chemistry did n« 
qualify for the University. I may say that there were 
two reasons for that. One is that from the circu®' 
stances of the time, so long as we established tto 
principle, we were not particular about the eiten 
of recognition. But another reason was, that ocr 
teaching of Chemistry had, as necessary, an n 
and a half in the laboratory for every hour tn 
lecture-room, and, while in the other classes, there 
no doubt about our having more than enough lec 
to qualify, we should have or might have had to di 
with the University the question of the acceptan 
practical work as hours, and we did not want to 
any discussion upon a point which really aia 
matter to us in the least. But we have al* 8 !? . 
that combination of work in the laboratory wi 
lecture work, and that in Chemistry has constitute 


, apparently for English students, „„ „ 
high standard. Its demands are on a level with the 
leaving certificate of the Scotch (Secondary Schools, 
and that is now a well-established examination, and 
requires in literary work what, when I was a student 


very complete course. 

5046. Now that Chemistry is to qualify, 


rangement in regard to examinations t- — . . 
footing as the one you suggest as probable t 


ranged in Engineering ? — I cannot say. ^ 

5047. I mean, is that to be a devdopment wr 
College as a whole ? — I take it that it is, bu per®**" 
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, . t fn coy that in the past the external Examiner 

° 3 fimistS has been-well, for the fifteen years I 
f,;r SL, I should say that for ten of them the ex- 
ternal Examiner was the Professor of Heriot-Watt Col- 

But ^is witha view to getting at the essence 
; tvlis co-ordination that I ask?— My idea is that for 
l e advanced subjects, when the Heriot-Watt College 
Tl-nts are candidates, that should necessarily be the 
It does not follow, however, that it would be 
!ffi.llv in Chemistry as it would be in Engineering, 
ll’ause the Chemistry for most of the Henot-Watt 
feilege students would be in the first B.Sc the Pure 
lienee part, as it were, of their studies. Only in the 
‘ „ o{ t hose students whose Science was for application 
to chemical work— there I should certainly say the 
Professor should come in, and I should be disappointed 
if ‘it was not so arranged. 

' 5049 There are two points arising out of that, * irst 
rf all there is the question which has been raised in 
rrard to the development of Technical Schools in rela- 
tion to University Colleges— that of rivalry, of over- 
laoniiiE. What is your experience m regard to that ?— 

I So not think there is likely to be any difficulty of that 
kind, in Edinburgh, at any rate. 

5050 But where educational resources are very much 
less developed than in Edinburgh. I mean there is no 
sense of limitation of educational matters in Edm- 
iramh, I think?— Well, you know, a very large part of 
this 5 question turns upon how the Professors are paid— 
should they he paid by fees or should they he paid by 

fa *5051. I want to get your opinion as to how this 
matter might be harmoniously worked out?— I should 
sav that you would get no harmoniously, worked-out, 
conjoint arrangement unless all the members of the 
teaching stafi were paid by salary. I do not mean to 
sav that they would necessarily be influenced, but 
people would think they were influenced, and you will 
have implications of that sort. Personal interests will 
be said to be involved, and I should say that it is a 
necessary primary condition that the payments should 
be bv salary. . _ , . , 

5052. Both in the College and in the Technical 
School?— Yes, certainly. . 

5055. Mr. Justice Madden. — I s that so now m Edin- 
burgh?— Yes. 

5054. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You would be 
practically a University College if that scheme were 
carried out ? — Well, we cannot be a University College. 

I mean that the Heriot-Watt College cannot be a Uni- 
versity College in the ordinary sense of the term, be- 
cause of the conditions under which it is managed. 'By 
these conditions it must be purely and simply under 
the management of the George Heriot Trust. But all 
the advantages of being a University College may, 
nevertheless, be secured. 

5055. Mr. Justice Madden.— The College is not a 
University College, but a College utilised for University 
purposes?— That is the point, yes. 

5056. Professor Lorrain Smith. — The point I was 
wanting to raise out of that is this : Do you contem- 
plate anything as necessary to work out co-ordination, 
otherwise than in the way you have sketched? — I do 
not quite follow you. 

5057. Is there a sufficient mechanism of co-ordina- 
tion in what you have sketched to secure the har- 
monious and efficient working of the two institutions 
together? — I think the harmonious working of the two 
institutions, and the full utilisation of the resources 
of the two institutions can be worked out upon the 
lines I have indicated, without in any way interfering 
with the control of the Heriot Trust over the work done 
in the Heriot-Watt College or of the University, with 
the regulation of the standards of degrees. But I do 
not see how that could have been done if the members 
of the Board and the members of the teaching staffs 
of the two institutions had not been cordially at one in 
feiring to see the establishment of a complete and 
nealthy Engineering Technical School. 

,5258. We quite gather that, but it is just this ques- 
tion of whether the interests of the two institutions, 
*hich are in a sense diverse, as you have pointed out, 
require any further united governing body, say, or any- 
thing of that sort?— I am afraid I am taking up a 
great deal of time 

5059, Mr. Justice Madden. — I am sure I speak the 
®nnd of all the Commissioners when I say that your 
evidence is most interesting ; so please do not curtail it. 
“■Well, the point is that a provision fortunately has 
^ted for certain overlapping in the management of 


the two institutions. On the Board of the George as’iwi. 

Heriot Trust there sit two or three representatives of ", \ 

the University. On the University Court there sits p ranc i 3 Grant 
one representative of the Town Council, and tlie Town ogilvie, Esq- 
Council is represented on the Heriot Trust to the ex- m.a., b.sc. 
tent of more than one-half. The Town Council forms 
one-half of the Heriot Trust, and it has a representative 
upon the University Court. 

5060. Professor Lorrain Smith. — And further repre- 
sentatives in the Court of Patrons, and so forth ? — Yes. 

5061. You might elaborate that? — I mention only 
the University Court because it is the only court that 
has direct control of University arrangements, and that 
is the only Court to which this scheme, now under con- 
sideration, will go in the end, after being passed 
by the Senators. On the Board of Curators the 
Town Council is represented to the extent of one-half, 
but their influence in the University does not affect 
any question like this. Their sole power is the ap- 
pointment of Professors. A large number of the Chairs 
in Edinburgh University are filled by the appointment 
of Professors by what are called the Curators of 
Patronage in the University. These Curators are three 
representatives, elected by the University Court, and 
four elected by the Town Council, so that the patron- 
age of the Professorships in the University is very 
largely in the hands of the Curators ; in fact, the Cura- 
tors have about as many Chairs within their patronage 
as the Crown has. 

5062. Mr. Justice Madden. — And in whom is the 
patronage of the Professorships in the Heriot-Watt 
College vested? — In George Heriot’ s Trust. 

5063. How is that body constituted? — More than one- 
lialf are members appointed by the Town Council, and 
the remainder are appointed, two by the University, 
one by the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, one by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh, three by the 
School Board of Edinburgh, and two by the City 
Ministers of Edinburgh. The City Ministers were 
originally all members of the Board, but on the recon- 
stitution of the Board their representation was 
diminished to two. 

5064. And what is the tenure of office ? — Three years. 

5065. The Professors’ tenure is three years? — I 
thought you meant the members of the Trust. 

5066. No, the Professors ?— I suppose they are re- 
movable on the usual notice. 

5067. They are removable cm notice? — I presume 
they are ; but my view is that a tenure of this sort is a 
very long tenure. 

5068. According to the constitution of the College, 
the Professors are appointed by the Trustees, and are 
removable by the same body ? — Yes. 

5069. Professor Lorrain Smith.— This union with 
the representatives of the University in the government 
of the Heriot-Watt College you regard as a most impor- 
tant element in the solution of the problem ? — I do not 
think it would be a sufficient safeguard if there were 
any great difficulty otherwise. I mean that it is a very 
great assistance. 

5070. Well, in proposing an arrangement, will you 
make any suggestions ? — You mean an arrangement in. 

E< 6071. ^Vhich would be a safeguard. In Edinburgh 
you say the circumstances are somewhat peculiar. 

Would you make any suggestions which would be a safe- 
guard in making an arrangement to suit the case, which 
has been sketched to you, of a University College taking 
advantage of a school of Applied Science?— I should 
say that the school of Applied Science should have de- 
finite representation upon the governing body of the 
University— not a large representation. I- do not m 
any way think that it would be necessary for the inte- 
rests of such a College that it should have a mechani- 
cally efficient representation, so long as it had such a 
representation as would ensure that its aspect of any 
arrangement between the University and the College 
should be fairly put and fully understood 

5072 And also that the University College should 

be represented on the governing body of the school of 
Applied Science ?-Oh, certainly. The advantage of 
the University being represented on the 'Board of the 
College is that the University is quite sure that it 
has a knowledge of the real facts of the case. That, 
of course might be secured otherwise than by then- 
having representation, hut all that I think is necessary 
is that there should he ample and not suspected in- 
formation available at each Board as to the actual 
oDerations of the other. . 

5073 The general conclusion of this line of argument 
is, that some such mechanism is required m^addition 
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lo the arrangement as to examinations, which you have 
described ?— Yes. 

-074. As a waiter of detail, the Hcriol-Watt College 
undertakes, I presume, certain courses in Applied 
Science — Chemistry, say — which are nob ini the Uni- 

5075. Does the University examine in the subjects of 
those courses for any of the degrees? — It has in the 
past examined for the degree of B.Sc. in Electrical En- 
gineering, students whose only knowledge of Electrical 
Engineering had been acquired in the Heriot-Watt 
College. 

5076. And the same would apply to other subjects? 
That is why I have introduced another subject. Would 
it apply in Chemistry? — They have not given any de- 
grees in Applied Chemistry. You see, there is in 
Edinburgh University no special degree in Applied 
Chemistry, and, therefore, that question has not 
arisen. It should he said, as a general' prin- 
ciple, in the same way, that the one that has ob- 
tained in Electrical Engineering should obtain all 
round. 

5077. It should be a general principle in regard to 
the school of Applied Science? — Yes, I think that ought 
to be. 

5078. Dr. Starkie. — Is attendance on these lectures 
in the Heriot-Watt College obligatory in these courses? 
— Yes ; a candidate for the degree of B.Sc. ini Elec- 
trical Engineering must produce a certificate of having 
attended a recognised course in that subject. The only 
course so recognised at present is that in the Heriot- 
Watt College, and, therefore, it is obligatory. 

5079. Professor Lorrain Smith.— There are one or 
two other points I wish to put to you. It has been put 
before us that when a Technical College, such as the 
Heriot-Watt College, is in any measure absorbed in 
the academic world of a University, or a University 
College, it thereby loses that vital contact with indus- 
tries which it is intended to have before it in educating 
its students? — I think it might be contended that that 
is quite possible, but I think it may be avoided. In 
fact, it should he avoided. Such an arrangement as 
has been made in the Heriot-Watt College will remedy 
that. It is a question of the character of the teach- 
ing. The teaching staff in the technical department, 
whether it is a separate College or whether it is part of 
the University, must, in my opinion, be in direct rela- 
tion or connection with what is going on in actual 
practice. 

5080. Must be in practice — as they put it in Medi- 
cine?— In practice, but not to the same extent as in 
Medicine ; but in consulting practice. 

5081. You spoke of a consulting engineer ; would 


you apply that to the chemist? — Yus. 

5082. You would?— Yes. The Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Heriot-Watt College has been so consulted 
frequently. 

5083. That is, to your mind, a sufficient guarantee 
that this academic aloofness will not come into effect? 
—Ah, that is a point I wanted to make ; that there 
must be enough of the technical element in the College 
to make a circle, as it were, of influence for itself. 

5084. In the whole University? — Well, to secure that 
there are enough men who are similarly related to tech- 
nical work to make theirs an effective influence. 

5085. It was rather that the whole mechanism for 

teaching divorced itself from the industry, and Wan 
to eo oii on lillPS IvlnVli mom not 


to go off on lines which were not sufficiently practical- 
that was my impression ?— There would be a danger, in 
my opinion, that must be most carefully guarded 
against, not merely in the constitution, but in the prac- 
tice. I do not think you can guard against it by any 
regulation or anything of that sort ; it must be done in 
practice. 

5086. It must be done in practice? — Yes, it must be 
done m practice. But the rale in the Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege, which was established when its Professors were 
appointed— I being the first Principal— was, that they 
shouid be allowed to undertake a certain amount of 
consulting work and it was my business, as Principal, 
to see that no Professor took so much consulting work 
—this being the danger that was apprehended— as to 
prevent lum giving sufficient attention to his duties in 
the College. We, indeed, never founld any danger in 
th en(S ay ’ 111 ’ tllis wa 7 of tlleir talcing too little. 

S0 „ 3 of administration, what salary do 

you offer to get a man who has sufficient professional 
position to secure consulting work, and who yet at the 

vou\pn^v o r 1 Of lindertake l eachin g t0 tlie e^ent that 
you require ?— Of course, when you say “ you," I may 
take that to mean the Heriot-Watt College? 7 


the work is evening work that ProfessoSe^^ '• 
do a certain amount of evening work 
n V Opmoii, desirable to 

fmv tire salary wliieli has been given^iS ■ ' 

and • man is allowed to sapplement that 
When he becomes more valuable in his 




to look out for another equally promisinT^J 1 '* 11 
But When, yen to tL tUqS.? *“■ 

only, or of day work predom mating— it ■ * K 

to offer a higher salary, for there it is -> •“ * h ?“* 
mstitntion to get as good a i 


desirable f.-. r -j_ 

with experience, as w3l 5 Sj* * 

therefore, the salary— well, take the wlwr ■ 1 

fi^r 1 ’ ° f Enyineerin ° “ Edinburgh UnE ; 


5089 In Medicine it works out in this wav that , 
man who has this position gets consulting pra^tT , 
such an extent that in some cases it is deemed wrt 
lus^vhile to take the department for a nominal calami 


5090 I understand that in some Colleges the hr 
fessor has less than the demonstrators?—! wm ij 7'. 
approve of that at all for practical work. I think ill 
College must be able to have the first call ucon Z 
seiwices of the Professor, and the first call umn v' 
interest. Therefore I think liis salary ought to he - 
least, onc-half of his income— more than one-half of £ 


5091. I notice that in Birmingham, in the B-hn 
we have, they offer £750 to the Professor of Applied 
Chemistry?*— That, is just, about the salary required. 

5092. And £1,000 a year to the Professor of fo. 
gnecnngJ-ThatJs quite right; that is 


£ 800 in Edinburgh— the same sort of thiBiT 

5093. You spoke of Professors doing both meruit’ 
and evening work ?— Perhaps I might just add, ns ar^ 
pertaining to this subject, that the first Professor <■: 
Engineering in the Heriot-Watt College was Profew? 
Beare, who went from there to the University Colk-, 
London, and from the University College, London, iw 
has come to the Edinburgh University ; so that, I mean, 
the passing of young men away from the College is 
quite a part of the programme. 

5094. You spoke a moment ago about Professors 
teaching morning and evening classes? — Yes. 

5095. Do you find that a man is capable of doing 
both morning and evening teaching effectively ?— Oi 
course the work is so arranged that he does not do jer 
than a day’s work in any one day between the two. 

5096. What do you call a day’s work? — That difies 
very much. I should nob like to fix a certain mruUt 
of hours at all ; I prefer to use my own judgment as to 
the nature of the work ; it depends • upon what work 
is lieing done in the classes. 

5097. Various witnesses have put before us the essen- 
tial importance of research work ? — Yes. I think that 
is of the utmost importance — not merely that the stu- 
dents ought to see and perhaps take a minor part ia 
research work before they leave any such institutifi. 
but that they should have the feeling that this is going 
on in the institution, and is of the utmost value. »• 
that they get to know about it. We are now thinka: 
of students who are to be leaders of industries, andtfcj 
ought to realise what research work is. 

5098. Did you make no special provision for reser.r - 
work, or did you contemplate that in allocating 
amount of teaching a man is to do-?— <We crartemphiu 
that there, yes, certainly. That is why I say you taw 
to consider each case in its own way. For 

take a very good case of ulna kind. Professor 
was Professor of Chemistry in the Heriot-Watt C' 1 — 
He did a large amount of research work, which os. ” 
mayl not dead to important developments. He woru-u -• 
the laboratory a very large number of hours; 
students In the laboratory during practically all 
time ; he was not continually attending to the stu 
or to his own work, but he was doing both, and 1 cur - - 
to consider in each case tlie arrangements nscessar. v , 

5099. But you did contemplate that as an ■** 
part ? — Yes. 


5100. One witness spoke of a man 


teaching ^i:-, 


hours in a week, and also expected him to d 
deal of research. My impression was very 
from his. I thought he was putting a burdra r, 
man which he could not bear? — I do not thin* ' .. 
expect any man to be more than thirty hours a ■ 
the College, whether he was doing the one thu> 0 
other, day and evening work together, 
page 818. 
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w ould be very much more according to 
s ‘. J r; 4, -.other point is the general culture which 

?•'' l '.' 'j by the preliminary to the Applied Science 
T want to ask you about that. How wide do 
- •- nal.e the Science there: do you regard it as neces- 
; ivjtrier the preliminary work to Pure Physical 
nr would y.iu include such a subject as Biology? 
Jaw before entering rhe Heriot-Watt College 
r been taugiiB Elementary Pure (Mathematics, arid so 
*‘ r ' j,iav had literary work, so that they can 
. C "roper description of anything in English. They 
J'." 1 ' ],.,(] jome work in translating from a Modern 

L-irn'V't. vhien such students enter for a first year's 
. .'ii-'fiC work I would include Physics, Chemistry, and 
tir hematics. The Mathematics now, however, will 

"ai" on as practical. Pure Mathematics would be 
hr somebody who has a definite understanding 
"f iV way in which it is going to he used by these 
n.,a aftei wards. Probably many students might be 
induced to take Geology. 

1 Fault has been found with the course in 
and I would wish to have an expression of 
..wiri-Tf.’ from vnu on the educational aspect of this 
rtit-rien, whether it widens a man’s outlook— whether 
a: would lie secured by teaching him some Biology? — 
Certain'.- in my opinion, Biology, in some shape or 
jirai. is a:i eminently desirable subject, and I should 
'ike that most of these students should have had some 
■ i it. probably in the form of Botany, in school, but I 
.!„rit think their time is so free when they are at a 
TY.vusiiy that Engineering students can afford to give 
isieiinli of time to Biology to get by it a really wider 
< udi.~ok. A little of it will not do that, and I would 
nther that they should take up Geology, which offers 
sufficient prospect of practical utility to induce them 
tj make a sufficient study of it. 

5103. To make it of real educational value ? — Yes. 
5104.1 quite follow you. Have you had any ex- 
perience of commercial education in the strict sense of 
the term?— Yes. I think we hald in the College 

classes, perhaps, one of the most fully-developed cases 
of higher commercial instruction for those engaged 
daring the day at work. There are, in every modern 
Ttclmieal or Commercial School, evening classes 
in which such subjects as Modern Languages, Shorthand, 
and Book-keeping and so on are taught. That goes 
without saying, but what I would draw your attention 
to in the Heriot-Watt College is the existence of an 
advanced type of class. There is a series of classes 
which provide instruction for men who have had four or 
Eve years' training in the best offices, such classes as 
those in the practice of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Economics, Commercial Geography, 'Banking, Account- 
ing. and so on. The type of teaching in these classes 
is practically of such character that a man cannot benefit 
by it unless he has a good knowledge of the work 
in a good office, and is old enough to appreciate the 
inter-relations of different sections of commercial facts. 
It means practically that the man is from twenty to 
twenty-four years of age, and has had opportunities. 

5105. What- measure of success has this Department 
hail l — A very great measure. At first, it had to feel 
its way, but very rapidly it has improved, until now 
the numbers vary according to the class from thirty to 
eighty. 

5106. Mr. Justice Madden'. — 'A re they to any extent 
University students? — 'Well, that Department is not 
really represented in the University. 

5107. Is there any connection between that side of 
the School and the ’University? — 'None. 

5108. Do you think there should be? — These are 
evening classes. 

5109. Professor Lor rain Smith. — 'How long has it 
teen in operation? — (Commercial teaching has been in 
operation all the time from 1820, but the higher classes 
w which we are now speaking have been in operation 
since 1888. They began then by a “ Practice of Com- 
merce" class. That class has gradually shed off one 
object after another. The “ Practice of Commerce ” at 
first included the whole, but now it has become special- 
ised. 

, 5110. Is it desired by those interested in this subject 
taat the University should give a degree in Commerce ? 
—The subject is one of considerable discussion. Certain 
pecple do press that the University should give degrees 
ut Commerce. 

5111. That question is likely to be raised before us, 
if you care to express an opinion I am sure 
*e will be verv pleased to 'hear it? Of course you will 
a free hand in the matter?— My personal view— I 
tent hold it very strongly 


5112. I am sure we will be very glad of your opinion 1 . ‘ 

—Well, I don't hold it very strongly. I have not .Y 0 r. 28, 1901. 
threshed out the subject thoroughlv because it hr- 3 not — 
yet reached that stage, but I think ’that in Edinburgh a G ' ant 

great deal might be done by sti wigrliening cut tain sub- <J rj <! 

jeets of a commercial bearing, and the inclusion of these " ’’ 
in the ordinary Arts curriculum. The Arts curriculum 
for the ordinary degree requires a man to pass in seven 
subjects. ~ 

5115. Mr. Justice Madden. — Are some of these op- 
tional subjects? — Yes, but there arc restrictions to the 
option. He must take up one of this group and one 
of that group, and so on. Iliac is laid down by the 
ordinances, arid, therefore, it would require a great deal 
of pressure to alter it. If one were free to alter it-, 
probably it would meet the case if certain commercial 
subjects' were developed, and if certain restrictions as 
to the grouping of subjects for Arts degrees were re- 
moved. I hold that, because I think that i,f a man goes 
into Commerce with certain social advantages it is not 
necessary that his preparation should be purely technical 
and commercial, and it would he just as well if it 
brought him into line with other men of liberal educa- 
tion. It would be more to his interest to have a 
certain amount of ordinary Arts teaching, along with a 
certain proportion of commercial work. 

5114. Professor Loisrain Smith. — -There is a lower 
grade, if I might so call it, in a sense, a lower grade 
certificate or stamp, in the shape of a diploma, from the 
Chamber of Commerce in a commercial centre. That, 

I believe, is in force in London? — Yes ; it corresponds 
pretty much with the diploma that the Heriot-Watt 
College has been giving in commercial subjects. 

5115. The College does give a diploma? — Yes. 

511b. Does not that meet the case? — No; it is a 
different thing. A commercial diploma is a technical 
diploma, pure and simple, with a 'minimum of general 
literary culture, and one which aims at securing ade- 
quate preparation in wliat might be called the technical 
aspect of Commerce. 

5117. How many years does it take to get this 
diploma?— -It depends on the facilities which a man 
has for instruction. It might take five, i.c., five years 
of attendance at evening classes. 

5118. Suppose a man goes to these classes and devotes 
his whole day, how long would it take?— He wants 
much more because he is not in any office. This five years 
is five vears' evening classes, phis five years’ office work. 

The College does not, give a diploma for day class work 
without office work. I do not believe in a diploma in 
Commerce any more than a 'diploma in technical work 
without a certain amount of practice outside. • 

5119. The arrangement I have in my mind is this, 
that a man going into what was formerly the 
apprenticeship should take, say, a couple of 
years or whatever may be found necessary, and 
be taught the subject- by expert teachers ; then he should 
be allowed a certain time in his apprenticeship off 
because he has the diploma, and then he could go on to 
office work in these conditions? — The preparation you 
want would not require more than one year in addition 
to the preparation which a student has in a Technical 
School, but I would not give him a diploma for that. 

I would keep the diploma until after he has gone to an 
office, and then let him come up for examination. I 
would not give a commercial diploma to a man who 
knew nothing except what he was taught in a class. _ 

5120. How do you manage to get men sufficiently in 
touch with commerce and yet willing to teach ?— That is 
most difficult. The best men are induced to take up 
the work by their interest in it. Such men are 
generally too well off to care very much about the 
salary but the College insists on paying them a salary, 
and then tliev feel bound to recognise that they have 
got to do the work. The crux of the whole thing is 
that good men must be secured or the students won t 

C °5121 How did vou secure such men f—i By their public 
interest. The man is generally a man of light and 
leading in his department, whose authority is recognised 
at once by those engaged in the subject, and is known 
to the students who attend the classes. 

5122 Dr Starkie. — Do you think it desirable that 
this commercial training should be commenced in Se- 
condary Schools?— To a very small extent it. should. In 
Secondary Schools it should include a sound knowledge 
of Commercial Arithmetic, which implies that the- 
student is taught the general character of the transac- 
tions which are dealt with in Commerce. It is neces- 
sary to have in the higher classes for teaemng Arith- 
metic some one who can tell the students more than they 
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Dublin. are generally taught about the meaning qf the terms 
'Nov. 28 1901. use< k They should receive a general outline of the 

' L ' nature of the transactions involved in mercantile pur- 

Francis Grant suits. 

Ogilvie, £sq., 5123. At what age do you think it desirable that that 

m.a., B.sc. gort of instruction should commence ? — 'From about 
fourteen to sixteen. 'Commercial 'Arithmetic is not the 
only thing which I think should be taught. Book- 
keeping arid Geography Should be taught with special 
reference to the commercial system. That point should 
be kept in view in the teaching of ordinary subjects. 
They should be taught from that aspect. 

5124. Do you think it desirable in 'Secondary Schools, 
or Intermediate Schools in this country, that such a 
subject as Geography or History Should be divided into 
alternative courses — a General History course for gene- 
ral students, and Commercial History for those who 
intend to spend their time in commercial offices, and to 
treat Geography in the same way?— I will answer your 
question best by this : In the leaving certificate exami- 
nation conducted by the Scotch Education Board, the 
examination is arranged so that in these subjects there 
is a choice of questions. The teachers on. the commer- 
cial side may teach from the one aspect, and those on 
the classical side may teach from another aspect, and 
the pupil is free to select the questions which he will 
answer according to the side which he has been taught. 
There is a sufficient number of questions set for this 
purpose. . In Scotland the direction of Secondary School 
teaching is secured only through this leaving certificate 
examination, and the inspection accompanying it. 
There is no programme. 

5125. There is no general examination for the schools 
as there is in Ireland of the Secondary Schools? — This 
is practically a general examination of the product of 
the school work. 

5126. But it is conducted in each school separately ? — 
Yes, but there are general papers. The paper is 
•common to all the schools. 

5127. On the result of that paper the leaving certi- 
ficate is given? — Yes, on the result of that paper, taking 
with it, however, the result of a general inspection of 
the school. 

5128. I suppose the inspector has to pass the class 
before the class is qualified to be admitted? — Yes ; in 
these subjects he has to report on the class teaching, 
not on the individual' pupils, but he has to do so in 
certain other subjects. If the classes in a school are 
not satisfactory, the students will not be allowed to 
take the papers to qualify for a leaving certificate. The 
best case of that is modem languages, which form a 
scheduled part of the commercial classes in Scotland. 
If the teaching of modern languages is not satisfactory 
when the inspector visits the place, then candidates are 
not allowed to sit for examination. 

5129. At what age do students enter for these day 
classes of the Heriot-Watt College ?— ‘About sixteen or 
seventeen. 

5130. I gather from what you say that the great 
majority of them come from Secondary Schools? — Yes ; 
they have either to present leaving certificates, or pass 
a pretty stiff examination. 

5131. You don’t find there are many who come from 
Evening Continuation Schools or Primary Schools? — A 
great many come from the evening classes in the Heriot- 
Watt College, but these have either had a leaving certi- 
ficate before they went into their apprenticeship, or 
they began in the evening classes in the Heriot-Watt 
College or elsewhere by working their Secondary Educa- 
tion up to the standard. 

5132. Have many of them who attend the evening 
classes been in Primary Schools ? — Yes, many of them ; 
but those who have been pupils in Primary Schools and 
nothing more have in all cases, you may say, completed 
their preliminary education by work in the evening 
classes. 

5133. In Evening Continuation Schools?— Yes, or in 
the Heriot-Watt College. 

5134. At what age would the lads be in the evening 
classes? — 'About fifteen years. 

5135. There is a gap of two years from the time they 
leave the Primary School ? — If so they may have been 
at Evening Continuation Classes. 

5136. What I want to get is- how in Scotland you 
would provide a ladder from the Primary School up 
to the University?— The boy does not go through the 
evening classes, except in very exceptional cases. There 
are cases, which I mentioned before, but they are 
exceptions. 

5137. Do many of the lads in Primary Schools pass on 
to the Secondary Schools by means of Bursaries?— 
Large numbers. That is the normal method. 


5138. In a part of your evidprioo „ 

desire that the Engineering student e 2 les8e i ft. 
reputation of being, in a broad sense a?!*® hari i 
do you consider that the presem Catedli ^' 
Scotland are likely to enable you to^tS., emen:i « 
I think that they will lead to that that ai =l- 

5139. In Scotland I understand von a 

from tile Knrineeting student » W» 

enters the University, but that when **** k 
entrance examination he can abandon his L Pa V* s ,J; - 
tion to a great extent, and devote hiLeh? 
study ?— I think that one defect in the Enm'^ 
curriculum m the University is that thel 
a modern language necessary. do n °t aai ; 

5140. You would provide for it i 


generally gets a good deal of liberal liter,Z° U 1 S 0=1 
before ho goes to the University at all and 
.. tlie continuation of tl.o inflnera! 'of 
*»«-"<£ matters with other students. ‘ ** 


510. ton think, then, it mould h e . . 
country if we instituted Ieavin s e.rtiUc.tef 
they have m Scotland or Germany, testifying 
Secondary Education of a high type such 
through the Middle or Senior Grade, and that^S 
be sufficient Arts training for a studmSho iaS 
to devote himself to a nractieal t“-. 

it would. 


practical profession?— I thiik 
5142. But it has been urged upon us by a number o! 


very important witnesses that in the reconstituted to- 
lego of Science in Dublin there should be a sartof 
co-orrimation with the University such as you say emts 
in the case of Edinburgh and the Heriot-Watt Collets 
and these witnesses have urged upon us the desiraS 


Arts before they do any practical work, and subsequent!™ 
a year m Pure Science in the University College, and 
that only at the end of the second year they ftonld 
take, up the practical course in the College. Do vm 
consider that would be an undue waste of time, or do 
you consider that it would be more likely to produce 
broadly-educated men?— I should think in the end the 
first year in Arts would come to be represented tv 
the last year at school. 

5143. If it were represented by the last year in 
school it would save a year. As to the first year of 
preliminary Science, that appears in all Engineering 
courses, but it is generally accompanied by a certain 
amount of practical work. Would you recommend 
that? — Yes, if it were only that the student nigh: 
realise that he has begun his professional study. I 
think that to set out with a first year in Arts, a second 
year in Pure Science, and then a three years’ Engineer- 
ing course, would strangle the whole thing, and that 
you would get nry students. 

5144. Don’t you think there would be also an ob- 
jection to duplicating that first year in Pure Science, 
because in the College of Science, Dublin, there would 
be a number of students who would have no ambition to 


get a University degree, B-.Sc., and for them it a 
necessary to go through a course of Pure Science before 
the practical work, and if the University students had 
to go through the course when they entered the College, 
'don’t you think there would be an unnecessary dupli- 
cation of this work. Would it be possible for i 
University student to take the whole of Iris scientific 
course in the College of Science? — Certainly, it *on!d 
be more desirable. The difficulty is one that has been 
arranged for in this combination of Heriot-W att Colkw 
and Edinburgh University. . , 

5145. Professor Dickey. — We may possibly have to 
fore us the result of the present negotiations before t® 
labours have concluded? — Yes. 

5146. mat form will they take?->A joint agreement. 

5147. Dr. Stakkib. — Does the Engineering stud * 
attending the Heriot-Watt College take the wncHe w 
his course there, or does he take any of it in 
University? — He will take a portion of it in the *“ 
in the _ University, that is possibly by reason ot 
convenience of situation. 

5148. Professor Loeeain Smith.— They are very 
to each other? — On opposite sides of the street. 

5149. Professor Dickey.— That is the first 9 U ™. 
was going to put. The University people can uti 
the fullest extent the Heriot-Watt College, ana _ , 


the fullest extent the Heriot-Watt •oouege, , 

quently also, , it is to the. mutual benefit o ' 
institutions that there should be the closest an 
cordial relationship established ? — That is so. . . , 
5150. The Heriot-Watt College has no relations ^ 


the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 'Jj,k 
drew’s? — It is exceptional to have any ^ 

Glasgow, and they never have any with 
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trMi Glasgow the case is a man finishing the Heriot- 
J College course goes to Glasgow, and wants to 
sav ship-building. It is of importance to 
wkffl hie’ work in the 'Heriot-Watt College should 
hfcouated towards his Glasgow degree, and that has 
teen arranged for. 

.... Qiasnow is a great commercial centre, different 
Jr Wburah in that respect. I suppose, therefore, 
^ till be some finch institution as the Heriot-Watt 
£nL instituted if it is not already in existence ?-I 
-Wand that vou are to have Mr. Stockdale, of the 
,“hUw and West of Scotland Technical College, as a 
,“d he could tell iou as to th.e, 
si so Sunnose you were establishing the Heriot-Watt 
/jE just now, would it not be desirable to establish 
tem the beginning the close relationship with the Um- 
-rsitv which you now propose to establish? — If we 
Starting ft now, I suppose so When starting 
I ( ,, n V ears ago circumstances would not have made 
ffirfble It was not desirable at that time. 

5153. Mr. Justice Madden.— T hat was owing to local 

^HM^Professor Dickey .— 1 That is the case in Belfast. 
They are starting a large Technical School of that 
nature and it would be most desirable to have close 
relations established with the adjoining College?— I 
think it would be very desirable , 

5155 Is there anything m Edinburgh like a private 
School or College of University Education outside the 
University?— In Medicine there is a very large extra 
mural school, which has been one of the largest factors 
in the great development of the Edinburgh Medical 

^5156. Apart from Medicine, is there any such estab- 
lishment? — No. . , 

5157. The reason .of that is, Edinburgh does not 
give a degree except to students of the University?— 
That is so. There are plenty of tutors. 

5158. But you have no rival institutions ?— The quali- 


fied teachers in the extra mural School of Medicine are 
men whose classes qualify for classes in Medicine. 

5159. The Professors in Edinburgh University have 
not to compete with outside institutions ? — In Medicine 
they have. 

5160. Except in Medicine. The circumstances are 
altogether different in Ireland. The Royal University 
here is a purely examining body?— Like London, I 
understand? 

5161. Like what London was. No one College is 
recognised more than another, so that a private institu- 
tion largely of a grinding character has as much recog- 
nition as a College, so far as the presenting of students 
and the examinations are concerned. You cannot have 
anything like that in Edinburgh? — No. Where extra 
mural teachers are recognised in Edinburgh — and, in 
fact, before these dasse in Heriot-Watt- College were so 
recognised — the University authorities satisfy them- 
selves that the College is sufficiently equipped with all 
illustrations for practical work, and all that sort of 
thing. That certainly does not hold with a number 
of private institutions, and they think a great insti- 
tution, well equipped, is prepared to give more than 
a mere cramming instruction. 

5162. Have you been doing a great deal for Agricul- 
tural instruction in Scotland? — Yes. 

5163. Had that a large effect on the state of agricul- 
ture in the country? — Yes, it has in many ways ; but 
the full development of that is so recent that it is not 
possible, yet, to point the finger definitely in the matter. 

5164. There is an expectation that it will have a 
very beneficial effect? — Yes ; already it has shown much 
promise. 

5165. I suppose there are no special Commercial 
Schools in Scotland under the Department? — Each of 
the Secondary Schools professes to devote a considerable 
amount of attention to it during Die last two years of 
the course, and some of them make very good provision 
for it. 

5166. But it is not an organised system ? — No. 
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The Witness withdrew. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord Bishop of Ross, examined. 


5167. Mr. Justice Madden.— Your lordship has for 
some time past taken an active interest in higher edu- 
cation in Ireland? — Yes. 

5168. We had the advantage of your evidence 
at the Commission of Inquiry, a couple of years ago, 
into the Intermediate Education system ? — That is so. 

5169. If I recollect rightly, you told us then that 
joa had been engaged in teaching for some time 1— Yes ; 

I had been engaged for twenty years in teaching an 
Intermediate School. 

5170. Have you given special attention to the ques- 
tion of Agricultural Education ? — Recently, yes. 

5171. You are aware that we are dealing with that 
question in its relation to University Education? — 
Tee. 

5172. That is to say, so far as it may lead up to or 
te connected with or co-ordinated with University Edu- 
cation ?— Yes. 

5173. In giving your evidence, no doubt you will bear 
those general observations in mind? — I will endeavour 
to do so. 

5174. Perhaps you will now, in your own way, give 
us the benefit, of your views on this subject?— -I propose 
at first, to call the attention of the Commission to the 
condition of agriculture in the country, in order that 
you may be better able to judge what are the needs of 
Agricultural Education, and thus to see how best it 
nay be fitted in with University Education. The edu- 
cation in the University may trickle down the various 
grades until it reaches the working _ farmer ; but 
on . the other hand you must consider the con- 
dition of the working farmer and the condi- 
tion of the various classes, in order to see what edu- 
cation will suit them. I don’t propose to give the 
Commission a very big dose of statistics, but it is neces- 
sary for my argument to call your attention to agri- 
cultural statistics in a general way. I am sure it is 
■within the knowledge of the Commission generally that 
tillage, as distinct from grazing, has been very much 
on the decrease in Ireland, and I have taken the figures. 
The number of acres under wheat has fallen away, be- 
tween 1855 and 1901, to one-tenth. The number of 
acres under oats has fallen to less than one-half. The 
decrease in barley has not been so great. Barley belongs 
to what I may describe as an industrial crop, and the 


decrease in barley has been 30 per cent. The decrease 
in peas and beans is shown by the number of acres 
falling to one-seventh, and the result in the total' of all 
the cereal crops is that the decrease from 1855 to 1901 
has been 53 per cent. The decrease in the cereal crops 
has been greatest. There has been a considerable de- 
crease in the potato crop but that decrease has only 
been about 30 per cent. ; and in the matter of turnips, 
•mangolds, and other plants, which constitute green 
crops for fodder purposes, the decrease has been only 
slight— some 10 per cent. The total number of 
acres under tillage in 1855, was 4,276,000, and in 
1901 it was only 2,397,000, so that, roughly, the num- 
ber of acres has fallen to one-half. There is another 
aspect of the case that impresses me much more 
seriously than the falling off in the total acreage, and 
it is this: the produce per acre has nob increased in any 
way except that of turnips and mangolds. The produce 
per acre has gone up in these crops. The farmers seem 
to have got hold of a better method of manuring and 
producing those crops, but in all the other crops pro- 
duced there is not one which has gone up in yield per 
acre, but, on the contrary, all have diminished. In 
contrast with that is the state of affairs in Belgium, 
where I have been recently. This book, which I hold 
in my hand, is a publication of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Belgium. Speaking generally, the acreage 
under cereals in Belgium is exactly the same, at pre- 
sent, as it was in 1846. This book deals with the 
figures between 1846 and 1895. It was drawn up last 
year, but the figures only come down to 1895. Speak- 
ing roughly, there is very little change in the number 
of acres under crops, but there is a most substantial 
change in the produce per acre, and, therefore, in the 
total produce. The produce per acre in wheat has in- 
creased in the proportion of from fourteen to nineteen. 
This book is calculated in hectares. A hectare, I need 
not inform you, is about 2^ acres. While the number 
of hectares has fallen somewhat in the wheat crop from 
233,000 to 180,000, yet, owing to the improved methods 
of cultivation, the produce has increased from 338,000 
to 348,000 tons. In rye the acreage remained identi- 
cally the same, but the produce has increased per acre 
in the proportion of thirteen to seventeen, with the re- 
sult that the total produce has gone up from 385,000 


Most Rev. 
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Dublin. tong to 506,000 tons. Tlie produce of barley has re- 
Nov. -28 1901. ma * ned about stationary. The produce of oats lias in- 
’ — creased in the proportion of fourl eon to seventeen. Eiax 

Most Kev. has remained stationary, but there lias been a muse i-x- 
Dr. Kelly. traordinary increase in the industrial crops of Inhaeco 
and beet root. In 1846 they produced only 1,227 tons 
of tobacco, and in 1895 they produced 4,5o0 tons. In 
beetroot the acreage lias multiplied itself by twenty-six, 
and the produce has gone up from 75,000 tons to 
1, <15,UoU tons. There lias also been an extraonlinary 
increase in the fodder crops in iielgiuni, that is, iii 
xiiaugolds and turnips. The acreage in mangolds has 
multiplied itself by ten, and the produce per aero has 
increased from 12 tons per acre to 18 tom per acre, 
and the total produce from 127,000 tons to 1,814,000 
tons, 'the increase per acre in turnips was in the pro- 
portion of ten to eighteen, and the total produce — the 
acreage slightly increased— tile tulal produce increased 
from 1,129,000 tons to 2,572,000 tons. 1 wish specially 
to insist on the point of the increase of the produce pur 
acre ; and I distinctly say, as far as my knowledge goes, 
that there has been no increase in the produce per acre 
m those crops in Ireland, while you have that very 
great increase in Belgium. Now while our tillage acre- 
age has decreased, the number of live stock has 
naturally increased, in Ireland. There lias been an 
increase of 3 per cent, in horses, 31 per cent, in cattle, 
21 per cent, in sheep, and 3 per cent, in swine ; and 
tno most satisfactory increase in Irish agricultural 
affans has been in poultry, in which the number lias 

Kin Inn xS’ iaving gcme from 3,000,000 to 
W M e ’ however, we have had these satLs- 
^ u creases in live stock I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the fact that the decrease in 
numbers 08 m0re * han “““^‘balanced the increase in 

Ew ' n r - term in value! 

soil /STS « “ F 'l“ “J” 1 " ot u™ Sind! 

sold. I take the figures from Thom’s Directory of tho 
puces at the great fair of 'Ballmasloe and the h mires 
aver .^i 88 ° f 1899 f " W ^ taLfftS 

»r,f f •? i • * f °j Sun and ,he,fei ' s at Ballinasloo, which 
Srp^imS? mfc i cln T a for tho four years, 1881, 
1882, 1883, and 1884, and taking the tot of all those 
prices together— there is a slight difference in the de- 
" r “; n ^ h . e , vnr,ous ^awes of stock, as the decrease 
pei cent, m the prices ranges from twenty to thirty-six 
nt 'f b . ut , -ta f km s, tbo tot of the price of the various 
fie 1" fo i'. th( f br8 * f0U1 ' years, and also taking 

tne same tot for the last four years we find tint tl.» 
price of cattle has decreased exactly thii^-one pStui!! 

as tho number of 


have no hesitation whatever in savin,-, n , 

funn nun, must get hold of it too v^ ' 
my knowledge goes, the treatment of cattk - 
has not improved, any more than , w 


til lag 
than it 


. . any more than the t 

land ; the produce of butter per c. 


belter Hum it ™» HI, 

Ms* *?& 4 *2 
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thni the produce po™,'™e™h S t Sffi’."' ‘ 
was increased liv about. thii-K- „„ nt an( j 

applied as ton "dres’siim +T +n“ U ‘„. bemic l i 


was increased by about thirty 8 percent* an^thi^ chfct ' 
was arrived at largely by the use of -i, - • 5 

o„ 1; iiod top r z pSrisr? 

lnataneed oue parttoular rase, the ease of tlie cf" 
Jla.r,- hel'ool at Wurlcston. The eotmtj- got k'S. 
of that some j-ear. ago. The farm then oVtoi 
cows, and it now feeds fifi„ 


tliat i: 


cattle has gone up from 18o5 1^1901. “’rho toeleasc to 
Sd'i’ho le "“ lla * '“«» t»e,itj-one per cent. 
“ d , U, “ de “'“« >» 1»“ haa been close on tliirtv per 
2 “» aii tins is that tho total income 

less thi?’™ 1 ™ 0 S*? « “K 

’«“» «e»- I Itove not 
the hgurts. Now, it may be asked, why is it that 
while agricultural produce has gone up so much iii 
Belgium it has remained stationary in Ireland ? I have 
no hesitation m saying that it is owing -to tho want of 
agricultural education. In Ireland our farmers have 
HenVeTl t0 fa i rm mah , lly by tho experience they have 
rived f d rnS e ^ Se VeB tho “Patience they have de- 
of thnKfe 1 “t ,ghbo , urrt anU their forefathers. One 
?L SfiJ irr ££* °? object has stated that they farm 

by rule of thumb. The whole world, so far as I know 

y““ ed but r sn e m° f J hU f mlj Up t0 tho la8t thirfc y or forty 

cSa+T- , 6 forfcy years a S u th o great German 

!t!nu\ L ' eblg ,’ suggested that the Science of Chemistry 
should be applied to the soil, thab the soils ouSrtto 
J o f^J n tf d th , at tbe anlount of nitrogen? plms- 
mined ’ S he a i in them ^dbe deter- 

“ t “ d h ’ “ d he , a t lso lnld down that the crops, wheat, 
Svsed ^d P K eS ’ “ d fodders for cattle, should be 
^ am0U1 J lt3 1 of tllo se elements contained 
to t ! ! ted ’. a f ld tllen ' tha t tliey sliould apply 

to the soil a chemical manure that would supplv all 

l ' dlSCOT ; er T has revolutionised farming 
t 7J r a la , r 3® portion of the world, but in Ireland very 
Slmn P h? 6 ha J e If g0t ll0ld of that Simple principle 
JK? . h0 + contmudd Iris investigations, a „d he found 

£ sucT * e clas8 “ food sSd 

present, a perfect mystery to us in Ireland, and I 


cows, and it now feeds fifty cows. As far as m- ' 
vation goes a great part of the lands of Ireland ’1' 
going back rapidly to the prairie state. No?u" 
some of tlie richer lands continue to keep tl-Lt r •' 
in good pasture condition, but the greater pan 
hirnls of Ireland, the poorer lands and the lands up t* 
sides of lulls require frequent tilling and manurin':. ?! 
they go back to the state of wildness again. A sra- 
deal of the land has been overrun with furze core.-, 
ferns and weeds ; and even lands that do not prefer ', 
the eye tho aspect of deterioration, are in realitr vsrt 
considerably deteriorated. The farmers will tell wi 
that tlie grass has become sour, and you will notie-* 
that when the cattle bite tho grass and chew it tlitv 
find it sour and drop it from their mouths. To'u vi 
see several fields covered with this chewed gra<s. It* 
cows are grazing on them year after year, and the si 
gets into a chemical condition unfit, to produce it, 
leguminous elements of grass, which are the moa 
nutritious ; and gradually the more acid plants g-s 
strength, with the result that the better-feeding grasses 
are crushed out, and the acid and bitier grass take 
their place. Tho quantity of hay or grass is diminished, 
but the feeding power of the grass is very much mor;- 
diminislied ; ami hence wc badly require some imonca- 
tion in Ireland as to the method of top-dressing those 
grass lnnlds with chemical manures to counteract that 
process of deterioration. Now I come to consider lw~ 
the light is to be spread in Ireland ; and I may say 
to the Commission that within the last year or two I 
have given as serious thought as I could to this subject. 
I am a member of the Board of Agriculture, and it 
became my duty to consider the matter as carefully 
as I could. However, I must say my information is nor 
sufficient to enable me to come to absolutely-determined 
ideas on tho point, but I have .fairly made up my 
mind. Now, 1 am aware your inquiry is principally in 
relation to agricultural education as connected with tie 
University, but I wish to impress upon the Commission 
that this is a great national question, a question really 
affecting the very life of Irelan'd. In discussing this 
matter it seems to me that you will have to divide 
agricultural education into three or four separate 
classes. We require, firstly, a 'higher agricultural 
education, the principal tendency of which will 
theoretical, investigatory, and speculative, and that 
education, in my opinion, would most suitably be gives 
in a University. 

5176. Do you mean in the direction of research?— hj 
the direction of research. A University, as I regard 
it, is an institution where the whole tendency of thought 
is in the direction of pure, intellectual work— literary 
work or theoretical scientific work, and that the wnow 
tone of thought is in the direction of pure intellects 1 - 
development. Now, dealing with agricultural, and * 
may say bhe same of technological subjects, the aim. 1 - 1 
to develop the machine of the body to do its wort 
the most perfect way, to develop the hands and ey 
and all the senses. The body is not to he used as 
mere inanimate machine, hut it is to be a body direc:- 
by a living and an intelligent soul, but yet ®e 
of the education is to bring the machine of the wto 
the highest mechanical perfection for the doing » •* 
work, whereas in the University the principal a’-® 
to educate the intellect, and you don't consider - 
powers of the body at all. And hence, from my ’ P. i 
of view, Agricultural Education of the practic 
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. i ), “oitaMv given in a University. Imt we or diploma ?— It leads to a diploma m Agriculture. — 

U , r , the higher class of Agricultural Education Then .lie University l’rofessors in Chemistry. Botany, AV. 28, 1901 

^ s!ia<l n produce scientists who will he able Zoology, and Physiology give 
„,l make new discoveries, and w:ll tr'--- *’•- 


1 U 'vl'i -'jie-il inspiration t<> all the low. 
w 31 ’.' n come to the leal practical agriculturists, and 
, nJt distinguish the tiling into higher education. 

‘ v v trill not he theoretical mid speculative in the 
- -hat I have already described, but which will be 
practical— and, secondly, a purely practical edu- 
.* i * We require some institutions where there 
W n"l"he a considerable amount of Science taught, but 
o-fr 'Science intimately mixed up with practice, and 
'v- ."institutions would be attended, in my opinion, 

1 r "the class of proprietors, by large and extensive 
am i i,v men who wished to become teachers 
=ntliV lower schools. And then we shall require later 
7 w e ' r schools that will bring the teaching into con- 
. , evorr working farmer and .farmer’s son in the 
*Li e country. Now. I have said, I think, that the 
hi h,«t class ‘of Agricultural Education ought to be in 
-he University, and I look at it in this way. Geology, 

*‘ r instance, is an Agricultural Science. In a University 
Student who takes up Geology comes to deal with the 
{ "d'iferous soils, and from the tone of the University 
hi« mind goes on to investigate those fossils and how 
.W came "there, and what age they are, and a number 
ef other speculative questions which are very interest- 
in'" and are useful as an intellectual exercise for a 
Tniversitv student, but such questions would be of no 
importance to a practical agriculturist. The practical 
agriculturist simply takes the soil before him, and he 
R.'e what that soil contains, what crop that soil is tit 
to produce, and, if he wants to produce a particular 
crep. what element is that soil lacking in, and bow 
can he supply that want. I say, therefore, I think 
th=ro is a very considerable distinction between the 
theoretical geologist, anid the practical agricultural geo- 
lacist. and the same distinction occurs to me in reference 
to” the study of Biology and Physiology. Suppose that 
there is an Agricultural Department in a University. 
Suppose the student is considering the crossing of the 
treds of cattle. He naturally will be led off to see 


igricultural lect 

those particular branches. Well, ill the year 1900, they 
had only fifteen students in Cambridge University 
studying lor the diploma. Seven of tliein belonged to 
the second, and eight to the first year. In the Uni- 
versity of Wales they have done the same thing at the 
College of Bangor, and the College of Aberystwith, and 
in the Welsh University they give a degree of B.Sc. in 
Agriculture. The course for the degree is a three years’ 
course, and they also give a diploma for a two years’ 
course. Bangor College has a large farm in the Isle of 
Anglesey, and the 'Professor of Agriculture, Dr. 
Winter, lives on the farm. Well, for the degree of 
B.Sc. in Bangor they had only five students. 

5178. How long has that degree been in existence ?— 

I think about ten years. 

5179. How many students- were there for this de- 
gree? — For the degree, five. 

5180. Most Rev. Dr. Heai.t. — Five students who 
actually took it? — Five were studying for it in 1900. 
Of these, three were in the third year of their course, 
two were in the second, and none were in the first year 
of their course ; so that it was a diminishing quantity. 

5181. Mr. Justice Maddf.x. — Do you know whether 
any Arts course is necessary, in addition to Agricul- 
ture, for that degree, or any Pure Science course? — 
They have a course in Science at the entrance examina- 
tion. 

5182. And probably an entrance Matriculation ex- 
amination? — I don’t think they are bound to matricu- 
late in the same way as the other students. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1890, made a _ move similar to 
Cambridge, and they put themselves in communication 
with the Count}' Councils of Bucks, Oxford, Hants, 
Dorset, and Berks, and also some of the agricultural 
societies in England. There was a Joint Committee 
formed from all these bodies, and, by a decree of Con- 
vocation of the University of Oxford, there was estab- 
lished a diploma of Agriculture on a two years’ course 
of study, with two years’ additional residence and work 

prised farm. After various migrations, the 


tk- effect of this crossing of breeds, and the change it teaching has fixed itself at Reading tCgjg They 

is 


treed until he produces a new species altogether, and 
he will enter on a very interesting disquisition as to 
the origin of species. That disquisition is not of much 
commercial value to the practical agriculturist ; whose 
business is to see how he can cross the breeds so that 
bis milch cows will produce a greater quantity of milk. 


have Wood-carving, Drawing, Modelling, and all that, 
very considerably developed. They have also there the 
British Dairy Institute Model Dairy, which was trans- 
ferred from Aylesbury, so that they have the dairy on 
the spot now, as well as the agriculture. But the 
point I wish to insist on is, that Agriculture ?- 




•degrees of fat, that the quantity of — 

bed may show an increase, and that the beef will be 
put up at an earlier age ; that it shall be, if possible, 
put up at two years instead of requiring, as most of 
cur animals at present require, four years. Therefore, 
I think there is, to a very considerable extent, an in- 
compatibility between the education of the working 
agriculturist and the education of University men. 


students, and they had seven resident on the farm, 
going through their third and fourth year. They were 
more successful in Dairying and Horticulture. Then 
I should say that of the Agricultural Schools in Eng- 
land that are not connected with Universities, some of 
them have been very successful, while some of them 
have badly failed, i don’t know them all. but I visited 
at Holmes Chapel, near Crewe. It belongs to 


tirgoislied witness here, “ the indefinable thing called dentsthere, and J? 


•mo U1C „, r successful. 

class of large landed proprietors and purely scien- a U niversity ^diploma. 


krnv-lianded son of toil. He must be prepared to take 
bold of a plough or harrow, even though he is a teacher. 
He must be prepared to take hold of agricultural _ im- 
plements and show how to use them, and to go on tilled 
lands, to go into cattle byres, and into pig styes. He 
raust be prepared to do all that. I don’t think that is 
compatible with “ University culture ” in the ordinary 
*nso. As far as I know these views will be borne out 
ty what lias occurred in England. Tlie University of 


versify? — Quite independent, not connected with any 
University, and simply worked by the County Council 
of Cheshire. „ . , 

5185. Professor Lorraix Smith.— Do they not work 
it with the National Diploma of Agriculture ?— Possibly 
tkev do. 

5186. Mr. Justice Maudes.— T hat appears to be the 
most successful institution in the United Kingdom that 
vou -have come across? — It is the most successful, as far 
as I know. In Belgium they have kept Agricultural edu- 


tlio ’p 1 ; Tlv i ta L t , 10n -D nf P\ ap • ’i+T,ro ond in situate at Gembloux, which has no connection with any 
Colty'ceS ITibe -if- » «• established by decree of the King, 

V.urhord of Cambridge, drew up some scheme. Finally, 811 8 } P _ Htvly How manv students 

d^artoent h ^ s ^ sed T7 it ? elf ^ha are there?— The number has been growing gradually 

ti* JT * £ the U , nlversity preS l£’ f i llr on- and uniformly. At present they have 304-that is in 
K . a , years cn T \’ rse ’ w .£ 1 „ a I f larU 1900 They began with 11 in 1861. In 1870 they bad 

0Ml ’ and thev have a University Professor of Agri 1900. y t f had 33 . in 1890 they had 117, and 


honal; and they have a University Professor 
culture, and University Lecturers in three 
ether subjects. 


uer suDiects ,a 1900 they had 104. They have a very large farm 

SOT Emtic Hrau^Do'. it lead to a degree attached. There ts a nragmfieent taldmg. It had 
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Dob us. been an. old Benedictine monastery, which was confis- 

jVod, 28 1901. ca t e( l during the French Revolution, and they have a 
‘ ’ very large farm of ISO acres, with a magnificent lot of 

Most Rev. cattle, horses, and pigs. Then they have a large 
Dr. Kelly. garden, and they pay almost as much attention to gar- 
dening as to farming. 

5188. Do you know what staff they have ? — Yes. They 
have a Director and eight Professors, with some assis- 
tants and demonstrators. They have a Professor 
of Agriculture, a Professor of Rural Engineering, 
which includes draining land, road-making, building 
farmhouses, levelling, and all that class of thing ; and 
they have Professors of Chemistry, of Zooteohnic, as 
they call it on the ‘Continent — including Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Hygiene— of Physics, of Geology, of Sylvi- 
culture, and of Rural Economy. 

5189. But they have no connection with any Univer- 
sity? — No. 

5190. Mr. Justice Madden. — So far as you know, 
have many of the Professors received a University 
training? — Some of them have, and some of them not. 
That is the chief school for higher Agricultural Educa- 
tion for the enseiyncmcnt superimr. Then they 
have three State schools, two of those, at Kilvordes 
and at Ghent, are practically for Horticulture, and the 
third, at Huy, is an Agricultural School. It has only 
been recently established, and is not making so much 
progress. It lias only thirty pupils. 

5191. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Would you call it 
Primary or Secondary ?— 'Distinctly Secondary. In the 
gardening schools they have over 100. These are day 
schools, and the -work is almost exclusively practical. 
There is very little theoretical instruction. Well, 
under those they have in Belgium a series o,f schools ; 
they call them Intermediate Schools, but we would 
perhaps, regard them more as a kind of Higher Primary 
Schools. They call them ccoles moyennes, but they 
don’t reach the level of our Intermediate Schools. 

' w °uld be the age of the hoys attending 

those?— From twelve to sixteen or seventeen. In all 
those schools they have established a regular agricul- 
tural department, and they have at the head of that an 
mgenieur agricole, an agricultural engineer, who has 
a diploma either from Gembloux or from the Catholic 
University at Louvain, thus-bringing the education into 
touch with the mass of people in the country. In 
Belgium they have an agricultural department in the 
Catholic University of Louvain, and it is a successful 
department, hut the success seemed to me to depend 
upon special circumstances. The landed proprietors in 
Belgium generally belong to the Catholic party, and 
there is a very distinct line of cleavage politically— I 
am not speaking of religion— between the Catholic 
party and the Liberal party. The State College at 
Gembloux was supposed to be a Liberal institution, 
and, therefore, the landed proprietors cif Belgium rarely 
went to Gembloux, but since the agricultural department 
was established in Louvain University, they attend in 
considerable numbers, and I was told that the effect 
from every point of view was excellent,— from the 
economic point of view, and the social point of view, 
and the religious point of view — ‘because a number of 
these young gentlemen were doing very little good, as 
the saying goes, for king or country, bub now they have 
got a University training, their minds have been di- 
rected to tile work that they will have to spend their 
lives at when they come home to live on their estates, 
and they have become very much improved. Another 
ckss that have contributed very largely to the success 
of the department of Agriculture in the Louvain Uni- 
versity are the clergy ; for a very considerable number 
Of priests m Belgium, after finishing their course in 
Philosophy and Theology, and being ordained, are sent 
up to Louvain by their bishops, and go through a 
regular three years’ course in Agriculture, and take out 
their degree of agricultural engineer ; and a very large 
number of the 6colcs moyennes are officered by those 
priests, who have their degree from Louvain University. 
And so, perhaps, in the contemplated University in Ire- 
land, many of the students might come up from Maynoobh, 
and take their degree in Agriculture. I think these 
two causes have largely contributed to the success of 

Faculty of Agriculture in Louvain University. But 
1 think there would be room for a similar faculty, and 
to some extent, for a similar class in this country! 
Uiough, of course, not quite to tlie same extent as in 
Lelgium, owing to the circumstances of the country. 
So far, then, , for what I regard as the highest class of 
agricultural teaching. Next, we come to the other 
classes of teaching. In my opinion, it would he very 
useful to provide provincial institutes, and I would 


venture to say that the Queen’s College <J,i 

be far more usefully employed in that 

present and that \ o£J 

class of farmers arid for lira train™ 

would be afterwards wanted for tile LuU 

Agriculture. I think there would a < 

able field for it in that way. ver 5" c *»sitr- 

5193. Would you have those provincial , 
m Galway and Cork, of the type of the p 
establishment!- 1 don't think I ™id 

so 'high as the Gerublons establishment 'i fi'f'* 
sohool of the level of the Gsmblo? Jig* > 
should he in Dublin. "“■“Lidias 

5194. Is there any Arts side to the Gembloux 
lishment? — No; there is no Arts side and 

s£5? the students are «■* 

5195. Mr. Justice Madden.— You sneak ■ 
being m Dublin, I noticed in following 5 TO ur 
ments that the successful institutions' seem t 
he in localities where there was a possibility of hark' 
a farm. I suppose you would regard a farm as 

the same relation to a College of that kind as a kfi 
tory bears to an ordinary Technical School J-PretS 

5196. Does not lihat rather indicate the utilisation Jr 
such an institution ns the Galway College for the m. 
pose of a School of Scientific Agriculture?—' Well b 
Dublin, the Glasnevin farm could be utilised in cor 
nection with the higher teaching. 

5197. Is not Glasnevin mhat I might call a snb.fa 
farm of rather limited extent?— It is a suburban fata 
of limited extent, but yet I think we would have there 
sufficient opportunity of bringing the young men inti 
contact with actual work. 

5198. Would your idea be to havd a faculty, or side, 
of whatever College or University is established is 
Dublin, connected with the practical work at Glasnevia 
farm, and also to have a School of Scientific Agriculture 
of a different class in Galway?— -Not precisely. Mr 
idea is you would have in the University a Faculty of 
Agriculture, and that that Faculty of Agriculture 
should be largely theoretical, and that, in addition to 
that, you would have in Dublin a College for higher 
Agricultural Education separate from the University 
faculty, and that those men would be taken to writ 
at Glasnevin. 

5199. That latter branch might very well form t 
part of the Royal College o,f Science here, which it is 
proposed to reorganise? — Certainly. 

5200. And that might be co-ordinated with, and 
utilised by, the University so far as practical teaching 
went? — Yes ; but I think ’it would be necessary that the 
young men in the higher practical School of Agricul- 
ture should not mix in the social life of the University. 
I think it would be necessary for their practical work 
afterwards that their ideas should he of a practical 
character, and they should not mix in the soci d life of 
the University. 

5201. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — 'With the University 
students, you mean? — Yes. 

5202. Mr. Justice Madden. — (Are you speaking nor 

of students whose careers would be those of agricul- 
turists or of teachers 1 — Both those who will he teacliem 
in the small agricultural schools in the country, snd 
those who will he agriculturists themselves. I believe 
that for both it is absolutely necessary that they should 
he “ of the earth, earthy,” and you could not h®P e Jf 
that by mixing them with a class of purely scientific 
and investigating men in a University. . 

5203. Where would you get the type of the Belgian 
6 coles mo-yennesl — I propose to have something higher 
than the 'ecolcs moyennes of Belgium. They deal onlv 
with the individual in his individual capacity, an 
therefore I think we want, in Ireland, someth®!, 
higher than that. 

5204. But we should want that also?— Yes. Yota 
a considerable want of teachers and itinerant lnstru- 
tors to spread the light in every direction. I 
that we should turn them out from Galway. 1 
not, of course, speaking for the City of Cork. I ■ 
throw out a suggestion, and it is this : from my P° 
of view, speaking as an Irishman interested in 
country generally, I think that 'Cork Queens 
could, to a very large extent, be utilised as a 


logical College. We have some factories in 
— very successful woollen factories at Blarney 
Douglas; and there are other factories. If wea ^ 
develop the resources of the country we must train ^ 
to become manufacturers. We must train m ® n , j 
contractors, and to do work in a large way; 
think Cork could, to a large extent, be utilised 
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, , -.-i Colleee for that. I believe that in Cork in getting them to make any other changes a 5 __ 

T^tizens would g be anxious to retain the Medical pointed out to them. Of course, ^ Lreewy ‘ ' — 

! ,- e in the College. The Medical Faculty has people in my diocese may be such that it is 7 Most Kev _ 

i^ul y cons iderable amount of work. There are to stir them up to adopt a new sy-stem, t Dr. Kelly. 

tJ ,mber of medical men in the City of Cork, other parts of Ireland ; but I think toe same spir t is 
a IfXre are rather large and well-managed hospitals moving rapidly over the whole country, and. tl d ^ 

“ffifcity ; so that I think the Medical Faculty can had a body ot competent instructors we w , 
ion ven- well there. But I think that a large por- year or two, find plenty of occupation for them. 

of the buildings and endowments, particularly the 5210. I suppose you think that li in a 7 mefS 
“tients of the Law Faculty, ought to be devoted there were a few progressive and Hiqu^mg farmers, 

n ^clinical work. Of course, the Engineering Faculty who took steps to improve their land and <-» 

tre not only be continued, but developed. My the neighbouring farmers would soon see the ad 
& that ?ou should have what is on the Continent- tage to be derived from scientific instruction ?-There 
. «„iw Schools of Chemistry, but also schools for is no doubt about that. 

Sninfir Weaving, and Dyeing, and all those schools 5211. Is there any other matter you would like to 
S^ou tod^very where on the Continent for the bring forward ?-There is only one * 

!ZoJ of developing manufactures. Well now, we should like to make. So far, in my opimon, are we 
come to the popular schools. The first claim I from progressing in the study of these Natural Science^ 

,j ma u e as to the popular schools is to utilise the in Ireland, that we are really retrograding . 

Model Schools for this purpose. I may say Intermediate Act was first passed there was an egort 

a meeting 51 CatK Bitoops held in, I made to introduce a Natural Science section into he 

Sk February, 1900, to consider the passage of the programme. I think Dr. Molloy was ^ f te]i 

Agricultural and Teclinical Education Act, amongst idea-the idea that the programme should xteelf 

Z ^ntetions as far as I can remember, was one to specialisation in several directions : that some stu 
mintinc out that the Model Schools should be utilised dents should specialise in Mathematics, and others m 


4ink February, 1900, to consider the passage of the programme, i nuna xji. , nrt 

toic'ultaial aid Technical Education Act, amongat idc»-th. idea that the programme s 
d. as far as I can remember, was one to specialisation m several directions : that some stu 

minting ^ut that the Model Schools should be utilised dents should specialise in Mathematics, and others m 

z 1 tsj" Seho01 *' ““ rdi ” e to ssrwf s: stem 2rin?ysf 

*5205. Dr” Suam.— Some of these Model Schools that that eSort has faded— and we know why it has 


fn a satisfactory position ,o be used a, Tech. faMl-Aa a matter of tab i. ha.f. iM., 
meal Schools?— They could be used as Agricultural 5213. I may also call your attention to to 
Schools, and those in the larger there 


Schools, and those in the larger towns, where toere me i mmrmeuiaie „ afl *hev can 

were any industries, would be used as Technical Schools. under the new Act of Parlm^i^are ^ theycM 

In Cork there is an agitation going on to get hold of for the promotion of ^ lls j to lay 

the Model Schools for teclinical purposes. They have to call your attention to the fact i was able to ij 

a considerable sum of money-their share of the my hand on only two 

£25,000, which was specially ear-marked by Act the report ;for 1888 it is stated L toat . ’ N tu ral Philo- 

of Parliament for this purpose ; and there is a school in English, 2j000 “ ’ 6 g 0 that the number 

in Cork, the “Crawford” School, built for this pur- sophy, and 805 in So that toe num^r 

pose. But they are greatly cramped for room, and they passing in Chemistry was about on^fourth of toe whole 
C to crush into l hall four times as many students Now, coming to toe figures taW7,» ^^edin 
as the hall is built to accommodate ; and so there is an passed mEnghs, 
agitation to get hold of the Model Schools. Then there NatoralPl^p^ 

is room for a teclinical section in the Queen’s College, tore, whilst the total ^mher p^.ng in Enghsh and 
and there is room for the Model Schools as Technical French increased considerably m the i« nrse ' of ten 
Schools. We want a Technological College for manu- years, toe numtoin Natural 

facturers, for civil engineers, and for contractors of down to 300, out of 5^* that 

works ; and that would be my view with regard to the out of 5,000 ; so that iteeoodano a 

portion of the Queen’s College buildings add endow- toere is pracUcally * E ^We need noTuo 

Lents which I would propose to appropriate. Then 5214 It had practically died out We need not go 

again, we have an enormous number of carpenters, minutely into toe ca 7. . , , nTlp 

blacksmiths, plumbers, shoemakers, and tailors, all of the Intermediate Commission you laid l stress upon one 
whnm rprrinrft nn indiWWl education, and that could branch of education— that is to say, Commercial Edu- 


whom require an individual education, and that could branch of educ^on— toatistosay townmemal idu- 
be riven in the lower schools cation. Now - have y° u to . suggest on that 

5206. Most Rev. Dr. Hauar— Arts and Crafts subject in connection with Umversrty gucataon-I 

Schools? Arts and Crafts Schools. mean with regard to higher Commercial Education? 

5207. With regard to the Agricultural Schools that Well, that is a subject toat interests principally the 

would reach the individual farmers' sons — have yon cities and larger towns. . . ... 

any suggestions to make?— Well, at present, owing to 5215. I know toat you recognise toe importance of toe 
the lack of teachers it is quite impossible to have such subject? — Distinctly. I held very strongly in my evi- 
sehools— absolutely impossible — and I entirely agree dence before the Intermediate Commission that there 
with the opinion of Mr. Horace Plunkett, that we should be a commercial side to the programme, and 
cannot undertake the work of education at present be- toat that commercial side should be developed ; that 
cause we have not teachers. It will take some years. the same amount of awards and inducements should be 

We won’t have a supply of teachers till these higher given tor Commercial Education as for the Grammar 

schools are established. For the present all that can School course of education. I hold those views still, 

be done is to get a few peripatetic teachers to go around In connection with the Technical Schools of the new 

and give the farmers some practical hints. That might Department, I have been making every effort I could 
do seme good, because they could tell the farmers to to get Commercial Education developed in the various 
apply such and such manures for the production of towns. The Department has £30,000 to be expended 
mangolds, such and such for turnips, and so on. in Technical Education through the rural distects of 

5208. Mr. Justice Maddes.-Do you find toat the Ireland, that is, all the districts outside the six Borough 

farmers, are ready to take hints from peripatetic Councils. That monev has to be expended, and lech- 
teachers ?— They are quite ready, and not only ready, nical Education includes Commercial Education. I do 
but they are actually longing for the education. expect that Commercial Education will be developed in 

5209. That is a vrny emSraging f.c«-Yes. I may the to™.. Then I myself, m my part of the eoanttr, 

tell you this, which may help to show the frame of mind gave an impetus to toe est^lishment of Continuation 
of the people. In my diocese, for the last two years, I Schools under the ‘National Board ; and I have insisted 
3on’t think there were five acres of potatoes left un- on the commercial portion of the programme and the 
sprayed. In the year 1900 the potato crop in Ireland, Natur.il Science part of the programme being taken up. 
taking Ireland as a whole, was bad-one of the worst I have an idea that we shall he ab e ^ develop rat 
crops for eighteen years— but in all that part of Ire- of these Evening Continuation Schools, schools for toe 
land, owing to the spraying of the potatoes, the crop education of toe shop-keeping class. 

7“ considerably beyond the average, and I went care- 5216. Most Rev. Dt. He alt.— I have only cme or 
tolly into the calculation of the number of houses and two general questions to ask ycra. I should like you t. 
aeres, and satisfied myself that toe spraying of toe pota- sum up one or two of your conclusions. I .take it to. 
I* 8 was, on an average, worth £5,000 to each parish. granted that toe almost total Mdecfc of _A^icuItiiral 
^ell, they have done that, and I see no difficulty m education in fins country is one of the primary native 
getting people who have done that to treat their cattle causes of the great diminution of toe national wealth 
to a different way from what they have been doing, if you have pointed out as having taken place m toe last, 
they are shown that it will be more remunerative, and fifty or sixty years?— Yes ; that is my idea. 

* “ The Irish Ecclesiastical Record,” June, 1900, page 553. 
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*^ 1N ‘ 5217. The national wealth in Ireland is derived 5234. Dr. Staukie. I would s 


. "“J ui iarmers "oinv ..A, ."•« 

course in this College, because we ], a H 1 

i will admit there appeared to be no demand even in ' l tts: 


ment of Agricultural Education ? — I am strongly of that than in England. I was very much !Sv n Wi 
opinion- ago to find in England that th^f!™ ed some t »- 

5216. It would lie also the most efficacious means of narrow-minded, anti self-sufficient "!? era , t WPre 

stopping the tide of emigration, which most Irishmen than the Irish farmers. The farmers- inV i 

- admit to bo a very great evil?-Yes. I have made admit that their methods could be impSff” 4 

r W* c . statements to that effect frequently. take it as an insult that anvlvX IT?*,,' and ^ 


public statements to that effect frequently. 

6220. In view of the gradual extension of occupying 
ownership, I presume in the future there will be a 


greater desire to get an agricultural education, arising 
from the sense of security of tenure? — I think so. 


5221. You are aware, also that what they call grass- 
farming of late is not paying in the country?— I am 
fully aware of that. 


take it as an insult that anybody should •L!. ^ 
it was possible to improve their method J*? 
hotel in Bangor, a short time state, a WfiS. 1 
1 questioned him on this matter of AnieidS fi? 
and improvement of methods, and hi spent 
ridiculing the notion that the Baage“ltaJS 
School could do anything of the sort. Si£b?. 
Holmes Chapel ; at first thev a * 


‘thn, I _ WO may M „ that SS^i W&£tgS$£ 
the people must of nocoaot,- turn their attention more was doing good work; they would not Bffr 
to Agriculture in the future, and. therefore, thel in and a ™“. *» te- 


to Agriculture m the future, and, therefore, that in and they would not go to sec the pte .i a,*?" 
the future there will he a greater need for Agricultural faun were there ; but some of them wtiW hA 

Education than there was in the postl-Much greater. Professors and students were amy" TrSe h S 

5822. yrofcsor Loniuta Smnt.-With reference to olmroh on Sunday, and then they weS 
(he University Higher Education in Agriculture, who the farm in their absence. Afterward wta £!“ 
do you tlnnk would form the classes ? — The students begun reproducing on their own farms what p,™ £*? 
I contemplate, should belong to the. wealthier classes ; seen on the College farm, one of t^ProfesS^ 
and of course, there might be some clever pupils who round, and he said : « I did not know youTarted « 

would come forward with County Council Scholarships. such-and-such a process here ” “ Oh ves » £ 

who would mount up from grade to grade, and get an answer, “ It has been carried on here for Ww 
, of Boat through their University course. Still, I would not count upon a very large nrnto rf 
<s tPff' y° u 8a,d about the farmers going in for the higher education m Ireland si 

Scholarships, do you think that would be an important first 

essential jm-tl-Certniidy. 5235. But your lordship knows that attempts urn 

..n 24 ^,', T ‘ . ex I ,ecfc , to Set any consider- made not only by the Queen’s Colleges, but by the 

able number of students who would engage in National Board, to encourage Agricultural Education 

research from a mere love of Science to go through the in the latter years of the nineteenth century ?-I an 

University?— ‘Well, I do not contemplate that, unless quite aware of that. 

the clergy followed out the lines of the Belgian clergy. 5236. And the results of the experiments were by no 
l do not expect that in the University Faculty of Agri- means satisfactory? — Well, we live in different tines 

caSfc w U W0 J _ Ilavp a, large number of students. altogether. If the prices that existed in Ireland from 


5225. Even for a small number do you think you 1870 to 1884 had continued, I think it would be like 


would have to offer inducements for them to attend the dog baying the moon to talk about Agricultural Educa- 

H” 1Ver - y. passes? 'Well, I think so. The farming tion. But the shoe pinches at present, and the people 


classes in Ireland are quite unable to pay for University are anxious to relieve themselves, and I think 


c amenable to improved methods. 

o«4/o. Ur. . STAUKIE. You propose that there, should 5237. With regard to the Model Schools. I suppose i 
5?.® technical (department established in the Cork you are aware that it does not rest with the Natiwul 

College 7— -I threw that out ns a suggestion. As I Board to decide about the Model Schools ; but flat 

remarked, I have no mandate to speak for the city of legislation would be required before the National Board 
“at all. _ could hand them over to the new Department?— WdL 

®"7. But at the same time you said that there was I am really not aware of their constitution from flat 
a demand nr Cork for medical instruction, and conse- point of view. 

Wekc/d School*?—' Y pT* t l K ‘ 5238. Professor Dickey.— You gave us some interest- 

Cork TIlat ’ 1 thmk ’ 18 the feelmff m statistics relating to Agriculture for all Ireland: 


could hand them over to the new Department?— WriL 
I am really not aware of their constitution from that 


Medical School? Vp« 'Pint T tEjkv ; nfto r • 5238. Professor Dickey.— You gave us some interest- 

Cork That ’ 1 thmk ’ 18 the feelmff m ins statistics relating to Agriculture for all Ireland: 

5228. As tlio technological department mould require f . a " im . f “ tSc Pjcrtncest-Nc 1 I ta 

endowment, how would jour lordship engge.t tlTthe »»* 1*'™“-. *» I ™> 

increased expenditure of the College would be defrayed koto -nr n , . „ 

without the abolition of one or more of the present ■ 5239- 1 ^ ould 3 0 “* '-'°nclusions apply toad th ft 

facultipo? WmM „„„ „„ ii. » a i i vinces alike— take Ulster, for example?— Well, 1 tniw 

it C . U !S e l ? «‘, d y° lU J ,1 °P. nse the Art School i? tlle mattel , 0{ the wll eat crop they would apply pw- 


should be abolished ? — That is a matter upon which I 

don’t quite like to express an oninion. I don’t know to the " hole counfa 3 r - 


don’t quite like to express an opinion. I don’t know 
what the feeling of the people in Cork would be on 
the subject. 

5229. The saving by the abolition of the Law course 
would bo very small? — ‘Very small. Then, of course, 


S' cite 1 '., pZtaSfi 86 


5240. What would you say as regards cattle!— Th 1 
increase would, I suppose, apply equally to Ukter 
Then, of course, the flax crop has immensely diminished 
in Ulster. I don’t think they produce barley to a great 
extent in Ulster. . 




5K0. I suppose you hold that before such a depart- a fferts ScotiandT No q 

ment could be established in the Cork College, it would affeots Scotland?— No. 

be necessary to alter the constitution of the College in 5243. In speaking of the Model Schools you reo*» 
such a way as to satisfy the demands of the Catholics mended that they should be utilised for Agriculture 

in Ireland. Up to the present one of the great reasons Education?— Or for Technical Education, 

why the -College in Cork has not been satisfactory was 5244. Does that apply to the Model Schools ui 
AMT 86 ? was deemed dangerous? — ‘Yes. That is so. Ulster? — As far as I know, certainly. I think ukj 

S231. I suppose the same objections to the present would be far more useful to the people of Munster 
constitution of the College would remain, even if it wan Connaught as Technical and Agricultural Schools 

mainly a teclmical institution?— ‘Well. I see from the as mere 1 i+erarv se.linnlK Tn the south and west m 


mainly a teclmical institution?— ‘Well, I see from the 
papers it seemed to be contemplated that the constitu- 
tion of these Colleges should be changed. 


5232. Have you any knowledge of Galway College — opinion, they would be infinitely more valuable to , 

would you be ift favour of abolishing the Medical School people of Ulster as Agricultural and Technical acu® 0 " 

m Galway 9 I don’t know Galway very well, but I than as mere literary schools. I think it wwu ^ • 


as mere literary schools. In the south 
are not at present used for the National Ebn&au , 
I am quite aware they are. used in Ulster, but, • 
opinion, thev would be infinitely more valuable . 


m Galway ? I don’t know Galway very well, but I than as mere literary schools. I think it W0 J“, ^ 
would be in favour of abolishing the Medical School in great advantage to the Ulster people if they 
Galway, because I think it is too small for a Medical share of the £33,000 a year, which the Model 
School, and the hospitals there are quite insufficient -cost, devoted to teaching them scientific farming- 
to give a proper medical education. result would be immensely more valuable to two® 

5233. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— Y ou would substitute the results of the literary training they are g**®* 
an Agricultural School?— Yes. present 
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, T i > TjerrT and Belfast, would there be any was the Report of the Royal Commission of 1868-1870 
■1 interfering with the Model Schools there? that, taking Model Schools as a whole, they were 

: ’ <e j ’t know what class of work the Model Schools below the ordinary National Schools— that the teaching 


5247. I don’t think that applies to Ulster ?—That w 


i ;« Derrv and Belfast. 

5 Then you don’t know all the conditions as far u ~».. x - -erj-r ™ 

• ^nnoprned? — iNo. But the evidence before the general decision on the whole of them. Then you 
5 * 1 ifOvm ra jgnioiis distinctly shows that the Model will remember that there are more Model Schools in 

-hi have not been doing as good work from, the life- Ulster than in the other three provinces together. 


■ary point of v 


r as the common National Schools. It 

The Witness withdrew. 


Herbert F. Stockdaae, Esq., Secretary of the Glasgc 

5248 Mr. Justice Madden.— You hold the position 

j Secretary and Treasurer of the Glasgow and West 
i,f Scotland College ?— That is so. ^ 

5249 And you were previously Secretary of the Dur- 
ham College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne ?— Yes. 

5250 We are enquiring into the subject of Technical 
Education, specially with reference to the University 
sTStem I am sure a good deal of the evidence you are 
urepared to give us about these Colleges will have a 
direct bearing on that subject. I only mention the 
■imitation of our inquiry that you may bear it 
n mind in your evidence. What is the consti- 
utinn of die ' Glasgow and West of Scotland Col- 
■ w ? The details of its endowment- would hafidly be of 
importance for the purpose of our inquiry; but the 
constitution and work done in relation to the Univer- 
«ity and University teaching would be of great impor- 
lance?— The College is constituted under a scheme of 
the Educational Endowments Commission ; and its 
direct connection with the University dates from the 
issue of the ordinances of the Scottish University Com- 

' 5251° What is that date?— I am afraid I cannot tell. 
The College course of instruction for day students ex- 
tends over three years, and at the end of that three 
vears they should be in a position to gain by examina- 
tion the diploma of the College. Those who hold the 
diploma are Associates of the College and are eligible 
tor admission to the B.Sc. examination of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, after satisfying certain conditions. 
The first condition is, that they should pass the pre- 
liminary examination of the University ; and after 
laving gained the College diploma they must attend 
st least three courses of instruction in the University, 

■if which one must be Engineering. If those three 
courses, together with the College course, are not 
equivalent to the ordinary 'B.Sc curriculum in the 
University, then they must take additional courses to 
mike them equal. 

5252. The course of training in the College is, to a 
certain extent, recognised in obtaining the degree? — 
Yes ; I think that that connection with the University 
is a very valuable one, and is certainly one we much 
value. It fixes the standard of College instruction. But 
I don’t think that avenue to the B.Sc. degree is of 
special value to our students. I think the principal 
reason of that is this : Our College course is directed 
towards training for certain definite professions. The 
University curriculum has a different object ; conse- 
quently the courses vary, and are not exactly on the 
same lines. The University examinations are arranged 
«n lines to suit the University courses, and conse- 
quently young men who have gone through the College 
course feel they are not on the same footing as Uni- 
versity students ; the result is that not many of our 
-tudents go forward to the B.Sc. examinations after 
laving taken only the three prescribed courses. As a 
rule, they feel obliged to extend their course ; and I 
think the majority of our associates who get the B.Sc. 

"f the University have attended at least two years m 
’•he University. 

5253. State the course of instruction in your Col- 
■vge, and the particular objects towards which it is 
iirfcted? — The first year’s course is practically common 
*° ah departments. The time given by different classes 
of students varies a little, but tlie first year’s course is 
ron fined to Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Drawing — Geometry, and Machine Construction. 
Engineering students give more time to Geometry and 
Machine Construction than to laboratory work. The 
®* e mianry students give more time to the laboratory 
'hsn to Drawing. In the second year course the students 

divided into groups. Tlie main groups are those in- 
erting to become mechanical or civil engineers, and 
these intending to become chemists. Naturally, the 
latter give more time to Chemistry ; and largely in the 
^Wt»d, and entirely in the third year, .their work 
B in the chemical laboratory. In the- Engineering 


e there? — About 


group, for the first and second years the courses 
more or less common. 

5254. I don’t think it will be necessary to trouble 
you with many details. You are pointing out very 
clearly the general course of the education, _ which is 
that, as time goes on, tlie students specialise ?— Dis- 
tinctly so, with the object of entering a given profes- 

5255. And those professions are, generally speaking, 
Engineering in its various branches, and of Chemistry : 
are there any others ?— Mainly Engineering in its dif- 
ferent branches, and Chemistry. 

5255a. The education in the College, I suppose, leads 
up to a certificate or diploma? — To a diploma. YVe 
generally speak of those who- hold the diploma as Asso- 
ciates of the College. 

5256. How many students are there m the College 1 
The total number is about 600, but that is misleading. 
Only about one-third of those are such students^ as I 
described, students who go through the College and give 
their whole time to College work for a definite period. 
Another one-third is composed of students who come 
from the local Training Colleges for instruction in 
Natural Science — elementary teachers. We have the 
laboratories and tlie instructors, and they find it a con- 
venient arrangement to send their students, to us for 
training. The other one-third consists of men who 
have been in works, and who feel that they would be 
very much better equipped for future progress in mar 
occupation if they liad more grounding in theory. They 
come to us for special courses 'in special subjects. 

5257. Dr. Starkie.— I n. the evening ? — No. I am 

speaking entirely of day classes. 

5258. Mr. Justice Madden.— Have you evening 
dasses ?— Yes— the largest in tlie country 

5259. How many evening students are 
4,000. 

5260. Wliat is their position, speaking gene- 
rally ?— Well, they are engaged in the various indus- 
tries carried on in the district. Speaking generally 
thfcv represent every important industry. 

5261. You have 600 day students es. 

5261a. Of those 600, about how many annually take 
the degree of the University ?— Well, .sir, I think, prob- 
ably not more than a dozen or, twenty graduate m 
Science in Engineering in the University, and, roughly 
speaking, about half are students of the College. 

5262. The College was constituted _ under a scheme 

of the Educational Endowment Commissioners by amal- 
gamating three Colleges’— Yes. There were really five 
or six, but practically three. , , , 

5263. Wliat is the existing governing board of your 

College? — There are representatives appointed by .the 
amalgamated institutions when the amalgamation took 
place ; and there are members appointed by public 
bodies, for instance— the City Council, the University, 
tlie School Board, tlie Institution of Engineering, and 
the Philosophical Society. Then there is a small num- 
ber of co-opted governors,, who took the place of hte 
governors who have died. ■ T . , , 

5264. How many representatives of the University i 
Two represent the Senate. 

5265. On your Board’- Yes. 

5266 And it consists altogether of how many mem- 
bers?— Thirty or thirty-one. ' • ! • ' 

5267 Has your school any representation m the 
governing body .of the University?— No, sir, not 

° ff 5268 ly Wliat is the governing body of the Glasgow 
University ?— The supreme body is the University Court. 

5269. It corresponds, in -that respect, with the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh? — Yes. 

5270 I suppose it is constituted on the same general 

principles ?— I think exactly the same. ■ . • 

5271 I presume that is under the University Act 
that was passed in 1889 or 1890?-Yes. Tlie last Act. 

5272. Have you a fully-equipped laboratory, with all 
the necessary appliances for teaching Practical ^Science 1 
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Dublin. — yp e £ ave a very g 00( j equipment but our buildings 

Nov. 26 1901. are very unsuitable. We are proposing to do away 
’ — - with them, as they are entirely out of date. As a 

Herbert F. matter of fact, our buildings contain the first 

Stockdnle, chemical laboratory ewer established in this country. 

At the present mojnent we are busy with the plans for 
our new buildings. 

5273. Is your laboratory utilised to any extent by 
students of the University, or has the University of 
Glasgow a laboratory and appliances of its own for 
teaching purposes? — It has just opened a very fine En- 
gineering Laboratory indeed. It has other laboratories, 
of course, in Physics and Chemistry. I mentioned the 
Engineering one because it is a very fine one, and will 
be one of the best-equipped in this country. 

5274. You have explained some of the relations be- 
tween! the School and the University. Is there any other 
connection between them ? — That is the only connection 
— the recognition of the diploma of the College by the 
University, on the one hand, and our giving them a 
representation on our Board, on the other. I should 
not like to give the impression that one is a quid pro 
quo for the other, for the University were asked to ap- 
point representatives because they were a prominent 
public body like the School Board, and the Town 
Council. 

5275. You were, previously to your appointment to 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland College Secretary 
of the Durham College of Science at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Is that under the control of the University? — 
Only to a limited extent. The granting of degrees is 
under the control of the University. The College is 
entirely under the control of the Executive Council. 
It is incorporated under the Companies Acts. There 
is a very long list of governors — subscribers of £25, I 
think, and upwards ; and that body appoints the major 
portion of the executive, but in addition there are 
representatives of public bodies. 

5276. Has the Durham University any control? — To 
this extent : that the Executive Council must contain 
five members of the -Chapter, or of the Senate of the 
University ; and the Warden of the University is 
cx-officio President of the College. 

, 5277. Then there is a connection between the Univer- 
sity and the College ? — Yes ; and the University sub- 
sidises the College to the extent of £1,300 or £1,400 a 
year. 

5278. What degrees in Science are given by the Dur- 
ham University? — Bachelor, and Master, and Doctor 
of Science ; and these are divided again. A man may 
take his degree in Pure Science, in Engineering, or 
in Agriculture. 

5279. What are the relations between the Durham 
College of Science and the University — I mean to say, 
does. a student of Engineering for the -B.Sc. in Engi- 
neering reside in the Durham University? — It is not 
purely residential ; it has residential Colleges. 

5280. Does attendance on lectures in the Durham 
College of Science count towards the attainment of the 
degree in the University? — Yes ; the degree of B.Sc. 
can only be obtained through the College in New- 
castle. 

5281. In fact, the Newcastle College is the teaching 
branch of the University as regards Applied Science ?— 
Yes. And I should like, also, to state that the degrees 
in Letters of the University can be obtained through 
the College of Science in Newcastle also. That is a 
new department. The Faculty of Literature was insti- 
tuted not very long ago. 

5282. Is there anything else that occurs to you as 
useful for ns to know, with reference to the connection 
be ™® en Colleges and the University?— I think not. 

5283. Professor Lorrain Smith.— You remarked that 
studentswho were Associates of your College very often 
stayed, two years in the University before taking their 
iD.bc. m Engineering ?— Yes. 

5284. Why is that? — -Because our students feel that 
they cannot safely come forward for the B.Sc. exami- 
nations if they attend only the three courseh of study, 
which they require to attend under the ordinances. 
Hr ob ably the majority of graduates attend four years, 
but the official course is not more than three years. 

5285. Is that because the University course is on a 
higher plane than the course in the Technical Colleges?— 

c’J’ £ Ufc -^ ecaUse tIley are 0X1 6l % htl y different lines. 

5286. Do you regard it as desirable that they should 

m ? n - Ihies7 ~ I think not. I think that the 

Oechmcail College has a more definite field of work. 
Our course in all the branches, in Chemistry, for in- 
stance, has a very direct reference to the work a man has 
to do when he leaves the College. I may tell you that 
last session, for instance, every student who had com- 


plfted Us time yean m Chemist™ , 

tamed a post in chemical works or in^T r °- 
earning capacity, where his chemical 
directly useful. I think that is hardly £S ge ** 
you would expect a University course to W 
6287. Is there not a veryleheX^atT 
of combining a University course with tu tar ® 
technical knowledge, and do you rSfrd^ V* ? 
educational point of view, desirable that thev 
separated ?-I think that if, in the 
three years, it were attempted to include 
of instruction as we give it would not be safcS 
as a University course. I think our course nf inf? 
tion in the College is too narrow for a Univmd" 
course. “ retsi! 7 

5288. A distinction has been drawn between * 
types of technical institutdons-the strictly ttf 
meal, and the technological— the technological W 
less narrow, and more of a University- iW 
and that the latter are demanded by some » 
who are likely to become traders and managers 
industry— the latter being closely connected with r„T 
versity teaching, and the other more or less belong^ 
to a different sphere. Would you support that view! 
—1 think the history of our College and the menvL 
have gone out fro-m it, show that our training is the 
one— I do not like to say the best-adapted-fe 
thoroughly well adapted -to fit men for high positions 
in technical occupations. We have produced a k» 
roll of men who hold eminent positions in digerati 
technical works. 

5289. It has been pointed out by several witnesses 
that it would be very desirable that, in certain subjects 
of a technical character, men should be able to obtain 
the stamp of a University degree. What is vonr 
opinion on that point?— I think it would help us very 
much if our men could get a University degree on the 
course that they follow. 

5290. (But, then, you seem to think that the corns 
of instruction given is hardly worthy of that?— I should 
nob like to say not worthy of it, because the standard 
is high enough, but the course is not so broad, sad 
cannot be so broad, as the course for the University 
B.Sc. degree. 

5291. Would you regard itjis a misfortune to attempt 
to broaden it — -would it make a serious alteration of 
your arrangements to broaden it so as to make it really 
of a University stamp ? — It would mean another year’s 
course — a four years’ course. 

5292. That would mean ? — I think that in our second 
year we should not begin to specialise in our course of 
study. 

5293. Would that be too serious a burden for the 
students— -four years ? — Well, I am afraid one has to 
consider the competition that the College is subjected 
to. Other Colleges accept regularly a three years’ 
course, and we are obliged to fall into line with them. 

5294. You have considered competition?— Yes. 

5295. In Edinburgh the Heriot-Watt School has cow 
into very close relationship with the University ? Yas- 

5295a. You have no similaT movement ?— I don’t see 
how we could have. The conditions are different is 
the two cities. The Edinburgh University has not a 
first-class laboratory. Certainly it cannot have a lat»y 
r&tory equal to that which Glasgow University wJ. 
liave in a few years. 

5296. Their idea seems to be that they should have 

complementary laboratories? — Yes. - 

5297. You don’t contemplate any arrangement W 
that? — No ; we are going to establish our own laoors- 

5298. The University recognises extra-mural teachers, 

does it not ? — The recognition is rather of a pers 
nature. The teacher applies for recognition, ann 
recognised. . „ 

5299. Do they always get recognition?— Not 81 • 
but I don’t know that it has been refused to »nv 
our staff. Many of our staff were teachers in ™ 
versity. For instance, our Professor of ^ a * e “ a ®! f h . 
a teacher in the University. It is evident ™ a „ 
taught well enough in the University he 
recognition when teaching out of the University- _ 

■5300. How far does that recognition extenoi 
probably five or six individuals. It is not a p 
that is muoh exercised. _ jj-vt-" 

5301. Are you some distance from the Urn • ^ 

Yes. A distance in time of a quarter of 
tramway or subway. . : n my 

5302. Does that make a serious obstacle ^ 

mutual arrangement for education?— -Fossi by, ^ 

do not move out of the centre of the town ^ 

students come in largely by train, and w 
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potions. That was the principal reason for 
site of our new building where it has been 

m he arrangements of the University affected 
v the dav students ? — Yes. 

cn ^f ihat is a small part of your work?— In num- 

^ 5 ye H aT e vou any special arrangement for re- 
^h?— No ; we have not been able to set aside rooms 

Kwf 3 lfthe new building will you be able to do it?— 
ja the new building we will be in a very different 

^wflnd as regards staff, will you include the pro- 
JntU of research — will you regard that as an essen- 
*7 : f of it?— That would be a revolution at present. 
a* 5 full Y occupied with their teaching duties 

‘St has been put before us by several witnesses 
Jimpressed upon us as of immense importance, the 
durability of leaving the technical teachers such 
SLe, time, and energy at their disposal that they 
f work seriously at research ?-Yes, I think it is 
roedingly desirable, but our finances would prevent 
a doing that. If wc leave a teacher with leisure for 
Larch we must find a substitute for him when he is 
2 that work and. of course, that means money. 

5509. But you regard it as desirable? — Yes, but the 
first dutv of a College is to teach. 

5310 Dr. Stahkie. — T he teachers you spoke of who 
attended the lectures at the Technical College go 
through the whole course?— iNo ; they came to us, as a 
matter of fad, for two definite courses— one m Botany, 
and one in Zoology. As part of their required course, 
they come to take one subject for one year and another 

*^5311 How many hours a week?— They have each two 
lectures a week and five or six hours’ practical work 
during the summer session. 

5312. Professor Dickey.— C an you teU ™ % prob- 
able cost of the equipment of the new School 7— That is 
a rabject that is exercising us a good deal at present, 
hot we propose to proceed very gradually. A question 
like that would depend on an answer, for instance to 
the question, “Are we going to provide our own electric 
Iglt and power station, or are we JEKS^JAoO? 
the city— are we going to expend £40,000 or £50,UUU, 
perhaps, in providing a thoroughly good central electnc 
light station, or are we to take current from the town i 

5313. Supposing you had that, can you give us an 
idea of the cost of the equipment of laboratories, 

No; but we contemplate an immediate expenditure 
el £20.000 or £30,000. I think it is impossible to 
immediately equip such a huge place as we are going 
to put up. Even if we had the money now, we should 
not spend it all at once, but spend it gradually, as we 
ret into our new home. , ,. 

5314. You don’t provide for Commercial Education in 

tout College ?-No. That has been taken up by an- 
other institution in Glasgow. , • a Tf 

5315. What is the nature of that institution (—16 

has been incorporated under the Companies Act. 
Athemeum is its name— an institution that has a 
peculiar history. It is working in association with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and I think is about to organise 
& proper course. At any rate, it is the intention o 
tie Education Department that the Athenteum should 
take up commercial work. , , 

5316. Do they propose to give a diploma or a degree ( 

—They have not got so far aB that. They cannot con- 
template that for some time. ,, 

5317. Has there been any suggestion that the Colle D e 
shouldbe connected with the University in any way . 

I think not. . . „ „ 

5318. Is there an Agricultural School m Glasgow ( 
Yes. 

5319. Has it any connection with the University?— 

Yes, to this extent, that courses in the Agri- 
cultural College are recognised in the same way not 
quite in the same way, but in a similar way to the 
worses in the Technical College. Seven of the pre- 
scribed twelve courses for B.So. can he taken in the 
Agricultural College. , „ 

5320. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— In Glasgow?— -Yes. 

Ihe Agricultural College was made up principally of 
uur former Agricultural Department, which was amal- 
gamatdd with the Scottish Dairy Institute, in Kilmar- 
opek. Until two years ago it was part of the Technical 
College. _ _ 

5321. Are there many students attending it? Fifty 


day students, and perhaps a little over fifty evening 

students, but there is an enormous number who attend iVuB _ 2 8, 190i 
the lectures given in the local centres. — 

5322. Do many of them proceed to a University de- Herbert F. 
gree? — Three of them are completing their course of tStockdale 
study, and will go up for the degree examinations in Esq. 

April. They have not had time to complete their 

course yet. 

5323. Professor Dickey. — Is it under the Education 
Department? — Yes. It receives large grants. 

5324. Yours is in connection, too ? — Yes. The Edu- 
cation Department has recently issued a special minute 
under its Continuation Code for our College. We are 
to have a grant from the University of £4,900 a year 
for five years under that minute, and we are in general 
terms to carry on the work we were doing, leaving the 
elementary branches to other bodies in the town. 

5325. Professor Lorrain Smith. — The grant is from 
the University? — No, from the Education Department. 

5326. You said the University? — That was a mis- 
take. I should have said the Department. 

5327. Professor Dickey. — I suppose the reason the 
University does not utilise your College is, that it has 
sufficient equipment of its own in these particular sub- 
jects — in Engineering, for example? — Yes. 

5328. That is the reason? — One can hardly say that, 
because until the last two or three years they had 
scarcely any accommodation for their Engineering de- 
partments. In the time of Professor Rankin, he gave 
lectures only and had no laboratory. It is only in 
the time of the present Professor that a laboratory has 
been established, and only within the last twelve months 
has he had a room which could be called a laboratory. 

'5329. Mr. Justice Madden. — A sense of the necessity 
for laboratories is growing in the old Universities? — 

Yes. 

5330. Professor Dickey. — Suppose they had not 
funds for some reason, and did not think of establish- 
ing laboratories for the University, the probability 
is they would utilise your College, as the Edin- 
burgh University utilises the Heriot-Watt College? — 

I should hope so. 

5331. You are doing practically the same work the 
other Colleges are doing, that are recognised by Uni- 
versities?— Yes. So far as Engineering is concerned, 
the course in the Technical College is very similar to 
that for B.Sc. of the University of Durham, conducted 
in Newcastle. 

5332. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— How many Agricul- 
tural Colleges are there in Scotland that give higher 
education in Agriculture ?— I think our own College— 
the West of Scotland Agricultural College— is the only 
College that can at present be called an Agricultural 
College. The Edinburgh and East of Scotland Agricul- 
tural College has just been formed. 

5333. There is no third institution? — There is some 

kind of a school in Aberdeen, but I cannot give you 
any details regarding it. . 

5334. Professor Dickey.— Are there lower Agricul- 
tural Secondary Schools? — ‘Nob that I am aware of. 

5335. Mr. Justice Madden.— Are there any itinerant 

teachers of Practical Agriculture?— Oh, yes. The Col- 
leges consider that the sending out of these teachers is 
a very important part of their work. _ 

5336 And they do that work? — The West of Scot- 
land Agricultural College has two or three lecturers of 
high rank, who spend the greater portion of their tune 
in living lectures in country districts. The College is 
largely maintained by contributions from the Councils 
of counties in the west, and the Councils desire some 
tangible return, and they desire that the lecturers 
shall go to their centres. 

5337. We had interesting evidence as to the recep- 
tion of these lecturers in Ireland and in England. I 
should like to have some information from you as to 
the receptivity of. the Scottish mind when addresses by 
itinerant lecturers are given— is information sought 
after and followed by the practical farmers?— I think 
it is, to a limited extent. Directly the farmer thinks 
he can get) something out of the lectures, he is keen 

t °5m’!rofessor LonRAis Smith.— Is tile HigUwid 
Agricultural Society uot dong anything of the kind?— 
represented on the Test of Scottaid Agneultaral 
Colle-e and it will he represented, I think, on tire East 
Scotland College. But I don’t know mnch of the east 

“5339. They hare not an experimental fannf-Not 
that I am mare of. The West of Scotland Agnoul- 
tural College has. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 

FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 29th, 1901, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-tcrrace, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c. (in the Chair) • The Most R 
Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of CJonfert ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a, m.d ■ Wi 
M. Starkte, Esq., litt. d. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; IXUX 

1W. I Mr. J. 0. JJAU-, >I.», 


Herbert F. 
Stockdale, 
Esq. 


Heiuibut F. Stockhai.e, Esq., Secretary of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical ( 


examined. '' " ““ J 

8340. Professor Lomuw Smith. -M r. Stockdale, will back, I .hould think, tarenty-four or t»,M, a. 
you be good enough to amplify your statement as re- now. - mc 

Sf^ the arrangement in the Durham University?— 5351. Does the College of Science undertake the 


upon that which may be of interest. In addition to the 
College of Science in Newcastle there is also a College 
of Medicine. The College of Science, the College of 
Medicine, and the University of Durham, form three 
self-governing bodies. The College of Science under- 
takes a considerable portion — practically the whole, I 
think — of the first year’s course for Medical students. 
The College of Medicine sends to the College of Science 
for Chemistry and Physics, and, recently, for Biology, 
its entering students. That is a point 1 did not bring 
out yesterday, and I think it may be of value. 

5341. Then the certificates of those classes count for 
the Medical course? — Yes, they are recognised ; and the 
Professors . in the College of Science in these subjects 
are Examiners in the Medical examination in these 
subjects. 


5342. Are the Medical examinations conducted in the 
College of Medicine?— In the College of Medicine ; yes. 


5343. How are these separate, what I may call con- 
stituent, Colleges govern eld ?— The constitutions are dif- 
ferent. As I said yesterday, the College of Science 
lias an Executive Council external to the teaching staff. 
In the College of Medicine there is no such Council, 
and the Executive consists of the professoriate— prac- 
tically of the professoriate. 

5344. What do you mean by “ external to the teach- 
ing staff”? — I mean outsiders — the representatives of 
the Governors and the contributing public bodies. 

oo45. But has the teaching staff no representation on 
the governing body?— Only in a consultative capacity; 
they have no vote. They have a right to be present at 
meetings of the Council, but they have no vote. 

5346. As regards autonomy in these three Colleges: 
would you tell us something about that?— So far as 
finances go, each section conducts its own affairs. In 
the College of Science, in virtue, I suppose of the con- 
siderable annual subsidy which the University of Dur- 
ham makes to the College of Science, the University 
—or, rather, the Warden, as representing the Univer- 
sity— has practically the appointment to a very limited 
number of Professorships. But apart from that, the 
College of Science is entirely self-governing: it selects 
rS? TmF’ and 1 ? allt!S its °wn appointments. 

Tn fW t “FT? t0 the CoIle S e of Medicine t- 
i a ™. afrai(1 1 cannot give you an authoritative 
!' p 5' I think, very largely, the University of Dur- 
Jwl " ot . m a position to give you definite 
Ktfom 1 ' ltatlve information on that point. 

kofaJww 1 .™ mi 


memViox. V. P°^fg e , °f Science is ex-officio a 

SS'of'ASS? 7 ot the 


. . • - w.e type done in 

College m Glasgow, is done in the College of Science 

5352. The University students being dav stutkfc' 
— Being day students. 

5353. And you also have evening classes I— T»sr 
have evening classes, and also students of the strictly 
technical type, who come to the College of Science wit: 
the intention of qualifying in Engineering subjects 

5354. Dr. Starkie.— With regaijl to the fixing of tt- 
courses in these autonomous Colleges, I would like k 
have some information. Do the College Professors h 
the courses for lectures in the College of Science, ad 
also in the College of Medicine ?— I cannot, speak with 
authority of the College of Medicine, though I imagine 
the position is the same. In the College of Science in- 
Council control entirely the course of study. 

5355. The Council of the College ?— Yes. Of court. 
they do not control the examinations. The Examine 
in Science are nominated by the Council of the CoH-£t 
of Science, but are appointed by the University of 
Durham. 


5356. But does the University appoint any externa! 
Examiners? — Yes. When I say the Council nominate, 
they nominate the external Examiners. 

5357. Who are associated with the teaching Pro- 
fessors ?— Yes. The Examiners in every subject ate a: 
least two, one of whom is the Professor teaekirg 
tin* subject, and the other of whom is generally sene 
eminent Professor from some other College, I thick 
the appointments are for not more than two or three 


5358. The degree of the University is given on tb 
results of those examinations?— Quite so. 

5359. But the course in which the examination is 
held must be, I suppose, satisfactory to the University 
authorities. Is it submitted to the University auth; : 
rities for their sanction 1 — No ; the course is arrange 
by the Council of the College, who can modify it as 
they think fit. 

5360. Without any external control? — Well, the ex- 

ternal control arises from the examination. If Bj 
course is not satisfactory it is obvious that students win 
not pass the examination satisfactorily, and that s 
where the control comes in. . 

5361. Professor Lorrain Smith.— The UniverstJ 
arranges in what the students shall be examined?— i*- 

5362. And the course must automatically suit it* - 


t-t,!* 3 ! 9 ' J 8 IT al l t,ie representation ?— 1 That is all 
nas been given only within recent years. 

l0Dg haS ^ a «angement been at work? 
iif ^ years - TllG College of Science I think 
the^ Urf" exce P tl0 n of the Owens College, is the’ oldest of 
the University Colleges, and the arrangement dates 

The Witnes 


5363. Dr. Starkie. — The University does arrange d* 
subjects in which the students shall be examined ^ 
Distinctly. The University controls the examinatk* 
and there can be no modification in the subjects on* 
examination, in the character of the exanimate • 
without the consent of the University. , } . 

5364. In that sense the programme is fi £ edjT i j 


uuu*t. in mat sense ine programme *-* , „ 

University? — In that sense, certainly. But still, 
is very wide liberty given to the College as w 
methods of instruction. 

5365. As to its methods of treating the subje-ro'': 
Yes ; and, naturally, the University authorities _. 
be careful to consult the wishes of the Urn - 
Science before making any change in the subjects 
examination, or in the character of the examinan 

s withdrew. 
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Sir Thomas Drew, f.r.i.b.a., President of 
.... justice Madden.— Sir Thomas Drew, you 
“ELjdent of the Royal Hibernian Academy ?— Yes. 
3 ®7 You are a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 

Architects?— I am. 

4s you are aware, we are considering, at the 

sitting, the question of University Education 
‘"v^Deeial inference to what is called Technical Edu- 

and you may accept that phrase in its widest 

* IfisT Some evidence has been brought before us with 
- -ard to the position of the profession of Architecture, 

! H v, the desirability and possibility uf associating 
S', teaching for that profession with a University 
" ,-,f education. We should be glad if you would 

' s your views on that subject?— I may say that 
>V uianv years past it is a subject which has beeu 
HVre my mind, and I have had frequent conversations 
-i’h the' late Professor FitzGerald, of Trinity College, 
"i,, was interested in that subject very much, as to 
ih' means of the establishment of such a tiling in 
• ar.rction with Trinity CoUege. It has been a growing 
, action No such want existed when I went to serve 
Vtinic. about fifty years ago, as an apprentice or 
tlapii. The whole scope of the profession has enlarged 
id developed into something infinitely greater -than 
t va* then. It had no literature then, or practically 
y 0n may say; photography had not been in- 
vented; travelling had not increased. It is the growth 
fall these things, and especially the growth of arclii- 
’•dural literature, which has caused the denial^ for 
-duration to spring up. The weight of this demand 
s daily increasing, and it is a very serious question. 
Frau iny point of view it is absolutely necessary that 
; f- architect of the future should have the liberal edu- 
.ation which has now become essential for members of 
the profession. 

5570. Yon speak of “serving your time. Was the 
usual mode of introduction to the profession that of 
apprenticeship ? — Yes, apprenticeship in the old crafts 
firm, under indentures, and it still is the formal 
avenue to the profession, for the most part. 

5371. What evidence had the public, or have the 
public now, of the fact that a man who professes to be 
an architect has received any education, even in the 
sue. of professional education ? — There is none, except 
shat has grown up by the necessities of the case, and 
has been established by the voluntary efforts of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who, there being 
no other means of doing it, have themselves established 
juries of voluntary examinations. 

5372. Perhaps you would explain to us the constitu- 
tion of that body. In the first place, how long lias it 
b*n in existence? — The first association of architects 
for any common purpose dates from 1837. In that 
y;ar a Charter was granted to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and two years later a Charter was 
granted to a small body of architects in Ireland — the 
Institute of Architects of Ireland — which, however, did 
ant do very much work. Indeed, for many years during 
ay period these bodies had not been very keen to recog- 
nise the necessity for Architectural Education ; it has 
bsn a tiling of comparatively recent growth ; but lat- 
'-rly it has become so pressing that the Royal Institute 

British Architects, during the last ten years, have 
Men exceedingly active in establishing a course of edu- 
ction which is entirely voluntary. 

5373. Do they give a diploma? — They do. 

5374. Is that the result of an examination? — It is 
tb'l result of an examination, or of an architect’s known 

that he has executed. For instance, I am of 
such an age and standing that I hold a diploma from 
fo reputation of the works which I have executed. Of 
'’ourse, they would not expect an architect of known 
and recognised standing to undergo an examination. 

5375. Is it a teaching body? — It is not directly a 
teaching body but it is supplemented by a very powerful 
'Wnisation in London— The Architectural Association. 

5376. What are the functions of that body? — It is a 
^h-cd ucating body of upwards of 1,500 of the younger 
a-Tnbers of the profession. It is encouraged and subsL 
'fiial to some extent by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and it is most successful. During the 
‘ast thirty years it has done a great deal in keeping 
passes going in subjects outside ordinary office-work, 
jj 15 Ter 7_ largely and earnestly availed of by young 
Ova. and it is exceedingly active and useful in supple- 
®enting Architectural Education. 


the Royal Hibernian Academy, examined. 2V t 

5377. Are there lectures delivered in connection with g 
the Association ? — Yes ; there are lectures delivered by 
outside Professors, and papers read on different sub- 
jects by the members, and there are demonstrations, 
teaching of Water-colours, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
such like subjects. One of the functions of the Associa- 
tion is practising young men in Designing, which, 
perhaps, would not fall in with the routine of their 
ordinary office work. 

5378. Is it your suggestion that the University should 
take up the work of educating men for this profession, 
and hall-mark their attainments by a special degree or 
diploma? — I think it is most important that the Uni- 
versity should take in hand the literary education of 
the perfect architect— not the technique. 

5379. Would you develop that proposition? Do you 
think that the Technical Education of an architect 
should be conducted in an institution apart from the 
University? — I think the first teclinical principles and 
the main technical part of the architect’s education 
must always be acquired by the old crafts system, by 
serving an apprenticeship. Nothing will give the sense 
of responsibility, the practical knowledge, and instinct, 
but actual work and actual construction. Theoretical 
instruction will never impress that upon students. 

5380. You would not abolish the apprenticeship sys- 
tem ? — No. 

5381. You would supplement it? — I think the general 
feeling of the heads of the profession is that it s!iould 
be supplemented, and, if possible, strengthened and 
made obligatory. 

5382. Would you develop your scheme of supplement- 
ing the apprenticeship system by the adoption of a 
system of University teaching? — It has been "brought 
to my mind very much. I have had experience of a 
great many pupils and apprentices of my own, and 
this education is a crying want. In nine cases out of 
ten even a decent proper general education is lacking. 

It is peculiar, I think, to young men intended for the 
profession of Architecture. Their parents or guar- 
dians totally misconceive the qualities and the Educa- 
tion required. The young men have usually undergone 
a very ill-advised special education, which does them 
more harm than good, to the neglect of their general 
education, which is so exceedingly important to an 
architect. 

5383. Your idea apparently is that, concurrently with 
the special education acquired by apprenticeship, there 
should be a course of University instruction? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5384. What inducements would you hold out to stu- 
dents to devote themselves to University studies? — 
Well, we have already inducements with regard to these 
voluntary examinations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The probationary, and some of the 
minor examinations, are dispensed with altogether in 
the case of graduates of a University. In fact, their 
functions as regards those probationary and minor ex- 
aminations is largely a matter of necessity in dealing 
with the liberal education of these probationers, and is, 

I think, outside the proper role of the Institute. They 
have been obliged to apply tests and institute examina- 
tion, and in general education, and even in ordinary 
writing, spelling, and so on ; and it would be better 
if they had the assurance that the students had re- 
ceived a good education in some other way. 

5385. Do you think the University should give de- 
grees or diplomas in Architecture?—! think it should 
inve some testimonium, or some minor degree. I do 
not think it should be confined to architects only ; it 
might be a degree taken by other intelligent scholars 
in cognate subjects. 

5386. Under a curriculum which should embrace 
Architecture in its highest sense ? — Yes ; Architecture 
in its history and literature, and so forth. 

5387. In that way the practical knowledge acquired 
by apprenticeship in the master's studio might be 
supplemented by higher teaching in subjects im- 
mediately connected with Architecture?— Yes, subjects, 
for instance, that would give him a greater stimulus 
and interest in his profession. That is a general want. 

5388. Dr. Starkie. — What would you call this de- 
gree? Would it be a degree in the Fine Arts? — I think 
it might be called a degree in Architecture. 

5389. Mr. Justice Madden. — To what extent do you 
think the candidates for such a degree should take up 
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Dublin. th e ordinary Arts course? Do you think they should 
Nov 5T1901 graduate in Arts?— I think they should graduate in 
— Arts, certainly. 

Sir Thomas 5390. Would there not be a difficulty then : would 
Drew, not that impose rather a heavy burden upon a pupil in 

f.b.i,b.a. an architect’s office, if he were not only to take up the 

course in Architecture in the University, but also con- 
currently the ordinary Arts course? — Well, I have had 
instances of it. Some few of the best of my pupils 
took their University degree and went through the 
course pari prissu with their apprenticeship. 

5391. Dr. Starkie. — Did they attend a residential 
University ?— They attended Trinity College. 

5392. Did they attend lectures ?— They attended lec- 
tures sufficiently to graduate and take their degrees. 

5393. Mr. Justice Madden. — There is another course 
which might be suggested, and that is, that a candi- 
date for a degree in Architecture should follow the 
Arts course up to a certain point? — Precisely so. 

5394. Possibly, after a year of the Arts course, he 
should be allowed to specialise? — 'Yes. 

5395. And then his education, so far as the Uni- 
versity is concerned, should culminate in a degree in 
Architecture? — Yes; the degree, or certificate, or testi- 
monial, whatever it may be called, would carry weight. 

5396. I presume your idea is, that in the course of time 
the public would come to recognise that if they wanted 
architects of the highest class, they should seek them 
amongst the holders of those degrees? — Yes, I feel very 
confident of that, because already, under the system 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, their dip- 
loma is being looked for by the public. 

5397. We know there are a great many architects, or 
persons calling themselves architects, in Ireland, and 
some eminent and excellent architects. What propor- 
tion of the practising architects in Ireland hold the 
diploma of the Institute? — Well, there are compara- 
tively very few in Ireland. There are fewer than in 
Manchester, or Liverpool or some of those great centres. 
In Ireland they are a comparatively small body, but I 
should say that out of the twelve or fifteen architects 
there may be in Dublin, probably six or eight hold the 
diploma. 

5398. It is very hard., is it not, to say exactly 
what constitutes an architect ? — Yes, precisely so ; but 
during the last half century the definition has been 
growing very decidedly. 

5399. You apparently would not regard as a member 
of the profession of architects any person who had not 
served an apprenticeship to a recognised architect? — 
No; that is our view — except under very exceptional 
circumstances. 

5400. The expression, “ qualified architect,” has been 
used. What meaning does that convey to your mind? 
— It conveys to my mind a man who has served an 
apprenticeship, and has a certain amount of experi- 
ence — a good deal of experience, in fact — of practical 
work, who has executed some works which proved 
his knowledge. 

5401. It has been suggested that a system of 
registration of architects should be established. For 
that purpose legislation would be necessary. Does 
that suggestion commend itself to your mind? — The 
question of registration has not been before us up to 
tiie present time. There have been a small minority 
of architects who have been for some years trying, in 
successive Parliaments, to promote a Bill for the regis- 
tration of architects. 

5402. The great difficulty in establishing a system 
of registration is, that you must start with existing 
facts. It would be very difficult to exclude . from 
your first register any man, no matter what his qualifi- 
cations might be, who was in practice as a matter of 
fact, and then the public would not have the same 
means of distinguishing between really qualified archi- 
tects and mere pretenders, as they would have if there 
were the hall-mark of a degree attached to a complete 
education in Architecture?— -Precisely so. There would 
be the hall-mark of a sufficient liberal education con- 
veyed by that degree— a thing which no registration 
could convey. Registration could only touch the fringe 
of technical knowledge. 

5404. It must he founded on what exists as a matter 
of_ fact, and not on what ought to be? — That is so. It 
might be of interest to the Commission if I mentioned 
what I thought might be the subjects embraced by a 
Chair of Architecture. 

5405. It would be extremely useful? — I hold a very 
strong opinion indeed that it should keep itself clear of 
a Technical School within the walls of the University, 
and that the subjects taught should be those of a 


general education in Architecture, such as v 
and Literature of Architecture of the world n • 
of all nations, which, is now a part of , “ 

lege. I think it is an exceedingly imuoS v 
that it should include in addition a cou4 
Languages A crying want of uneducated archiX 
the present time is a want of knowledge of pv?T u 
German. It shuts them out of the literature of t ® 

countries- a nd_ is * g reat obstacle to learning byfa£ 

travel. That is almost universally a very 
ciency in young men I have had to deal with £' 
should also be a certain amount of theoretical teafe 
in Architecture, and Jurisprudence as conneetef^ 
Architecture. I think it /desirable thnTSl’S 
should get some ideas into his head of the Law of r™ 
tracts, the common law relating to building 
the course of decisions in law, of arbitrations ani 
many other things, which I am sure your lordship 
understand touch the fringe of the architect’s practuv 
A young man does not acquire a knowledge of these 
things during his apprenticeship ; he must pick uptk 
knowledge for himself by experience. Again I thiol 
the Chair might deal very well with the new or mode™ 
relations of Architecture to public health and sanita- 
tion. There are many kinds of knowledge that an 
architect should possess in that direction. For in- 
stance, in regard to modern medical requirements for 
hospitals, asylums for the insane, and that class of 
institutions, as to which he should have a general know- 
ledge, which, as a young man, he usually has not Tha 
there is the problem of the housing of the poor ; a man 
might acquire ideas upon that social question before lie 
came to Practical Building. Then, of course, aswn 
know, one of the great things necessary, and w hich n 
should try to get for the young architect, is the power 
of graphic expression, both by writing and drawing. 
I think a Chair of Architecture might do much to de- 
velop the literary ability and descriptive power, whid 
is not done in practice in the office of a master. I 
think, too, that the student’s interest should be arensed 
in the fine arts and crafts of all countries, which are 
ancillary to Architecture. He is usually deficient, too. 
in siich things as Elementary Statics and Dynamic, 
and he has no opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
afterwards. Then such subjects as Elementary G«c- 
logy and Mineralogy he requires some informatics 
about, which information he does not obtain in hii 
master’s office. That observation applies also to Chemis- 
try. In such subjects as these, which he has not the 
opportunity of learning in his practical apprentice- 
ship, it would be most desirable, if his interest were 
aroused, and knowledge imparted by lectures in a conne 
in Architecture. 

5406. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — I am not qualified fc 
go into detail in regard to some of these matters, bus 
perhaps you will allow me to ask you one or two ques- 
tions upon points of general and historical biter* 
Is there any such thing as an Irish Institute of Arct 
tects as distinguished from the Royal Institute “ 
British Architects ? — That requires two answers, fias 
is an old institution, of which I have been Presides: 
for fifteen years — the Royal Institute of Arcane® 
which has been chartered since 1839. 

5407. Does that exist still?— Yes, and it is in « 
exceeding healthy state, and a system of nishurtioniiK 
been established, in alliance with the Royal Insti 
British Architects. Some eight or ten great k 
have become allied societies, practically blending 

in their public acts. , . . f -v. 

5408. You are aware that during the period ot t* 
Irish Romanesque, before the Anglo-Norman invaffla 
we had a very distinctive School of Irish Archi 
had we not?— Yes ; a most interesting school. 

5409. And that school left some beautiful wor 
hind it, did it not ?— Yes. 

5410. Of which we have traces in evidence stiU- 
did not come across the Channel from Eng 

land, did it? — No. That is one of the very*^ 
subjects which might be taken up, by • ra ,i T i e ». 
Architecture, from the historical and ethnologies 

5411. From that view, of course, yo, it 

interesting ; but what I want to ascert 

do you perceive at present any ^ distin- 

menb of a National School of Architec , ^ 
guished from British Architecture, in 
afraid not ; I am afraid the reverse. g 

5412. Do you think that your sugge 

they were adopted— and I hope they _ & patk®- 
tend in any way to the developmen 
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oh-rol of Irish Architecture ?— Oh, I think so, enor- 
re-nslT ; they would get it out of the groove it is in. I 
F a strong opinion that Architecture in Ireland is in 
grroove, and not a progressive one. 

5413. Mr. Justice Madden.— B y being in a groove, 

I suppose, you mean that it is mere imitation?— 'Mere 
imitation at present. I think in Ireland that is rather 
amak point- It cannot he said that it is a fault, be- 
(JD3e it has arisen from the want of means for educa- 

tlC «14. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— B ut if we had this 
scientific and artistic education to which you refer, do 
tob think it would tend to the creation of a national 
School of Irish Architecture ?— Certainly. 

5415. And one might hope possibly would lead in the 
fature to more beautiful work being executed? — No 
doubt And I should say that our establishment of 
voluntary societies for self-education has already ef- 
fected a great deal by unaided effort. 

6416. Professor Lorrain Smith. — How far would 
these subjects which you have suggested as forming sub- 
jects of study for the degree in Architecture require new 
departments in a University or University College? — I 
dt not exactly know what would be the departments 
that would be called for. There would be a Professor 
of Architecture, I suppose. 

5417. Geology, for example, would not require a new 
department ; or Chemistry, or Dynamics, or Modern 
Languages? — No; you would need no additional pro- 
vision for those. 

5418. Then as to the subject of Jurisprudence : how 
vruld you suggest that provision should be made for 
that?— Well, that might be done by occasional lectures. 
Perhaps a member of the Bar might be got to come in 
and give them. 

5419. It might be tacked on to the Faculty of Law ? — 
Yes. 

5420. Then as to public health? — That might be sup- 
plied by the Medical Faculty. 

5421. Then with regard to the housing of the poor : 
that might be dealt with by the Chair of Economics, I 
tnppose?— By the Professor himself, or by someone well 
versed in the subject — probably an architect. 

5422. Then as to the Literature of Architecture : that 
might be in connection with the Chair of English and 
Modern Literature? — Well, I meant to convey more 
the Literature of Architecture. 

5423. Then you referred to the subject of lucid ex- 
pression in English? — That would come, in a great 
measure, under his general education, as a graduate in 
Arts. 

5424. Then “ Fine Arts and Crafts ” : I think, prob- 
ably, that would be a new department ? — It would ; 
perhaps an occasional outsider would be brought in to 
lecture in that. 

5425. Could that be united with the Architecture of 
the world? — Yes, it would be part of that. 

5426. Those would come under the same depart- 
meat?— Yes. 

5t27. So that practically you ask for the establish- 
msat of one new department and the re-arrangement of 
certain others? — Yes. I think it would be desirable, 
“ at there should be encouragement, at all events, 
to take up, i n the architectural course, Drawing— not 

finical Drawing, but as a Fine Art, to get a certifi- 
t* 8 “ om the School of Art ; not architectural draw- 
tt ing / rom t ^ e ^ fe or trom the round, 
ttow far would this examination correspond 
} . “ j ®. present examination for the membership of 
thint T ute t~I t , wou hl correspond identically, I 
* • ' 1 c - an hand in to the Commission a synopsis of 
examination.* 

1 “ ean i would the Institute allow a substantial 
ZriT* “^nation aa a qualification for member- 
h~cy d° already ; I have it with me in print. 
Jhat would be an inducement ?— l't is an in- 
ImrrrtwL y 7 welcome a graduate in Arts from the 

55*1 * a , om h the probationer's examination. 

P 0 ™* is this : Would the period of 

curtailed if a student had passed this 
«mo ~v'° n t ,.‘i> speaking for myself, and perhaps 
erB ’ * think that that does not arise in this 
? re ,°* opinion that the apprenticeship has 
too much curtailed. 1 

to, t Justice Madden. — What is the existing 
* a aetim Pi^uticeship ? — Sometimes only three years, 
a'aonU iT . C° Ur .Y ears - In my opinion, four years 
Ja, , the nuiumum, and it would be much better 

5431 P he should serve five years, 
tion lmnri rotess °F Lorrain Smith. — Is there any objec- 
■>g architects, such as merohants and manufac- 
* “The Calendar of the Royal Institute 


turers have, to letting men attend courses at a Univer- 
sity at the same time as they are serving their appren- 
ticeship? — No, I think not. I know I have never 
offered any opposition. Of course, attendance at lec- 
tures takes a man a little from his work, but I have not 
found it to be serious. I have always encouraged it. 

5434. Do you think that that course would be 
adopted by the profession ? — I think so. 

5415. Because there seems to be a very strong opinion 
amongst manufacturers, for example, against allowing 
anyone, while serving his apprenticeship, to he at the 
same time attending lectures? — 'Well, there are objec- 
tions certainly, and there are some inconveniences ; but 
my own feeling is that they are outweighed by the 
advantages. 

5436. You would advocate day teaohing? — Yes, to 
such an extent as can be allowed. 

5437. A compromise is arranged very often by the 
technical students going to evening classes? — Yes, that 
course would be very desirable. Evening classes should 
be established and used so as to draw a man as little 
as possible from his daily pursuits. 

5438. I want your opinion on that point One can 
hardly regard evening classes as of the same standard 
as day classes, and in arranging to give a degree which 
involves a liberal education, one would be inclined to 
arrange for day study, if possible? — 'Well, my feeling 
would be that, suppose I had an apprentice, he would 
be withdrawn for a portion of the day once or twice a 
week to attend lectures, aud then, when the time came 
for his examination for the degree, he should have 
sufficient time allowed him in the day to sit for the 
examination. But endeavour should be made to avoid 
interfering with the daily routine of business as much 
as possible. 

5439. You do not think there would be any ad- 
vantage to deduct some time from his apprenticeship ? — 
I do not think that would be an advantage. It is 
seriously felt already that his practical work is too 
limited. As a rule, it is necessary to raise the en- 
thusiasm and interest of the student in the great pro- 
fession he has adopted, but I think he should occa- 
sionally go into the outer air from his office and hear 
lectures on the broader view of his profession — that 
would do him good. 

5440. Do you think your opinion would he adopted 
by the other heads of the profession? — 'Well, I know 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will go on with 
their final examination and diploma, and probably get 
it legalised. 

5441. And probably get it legalised? — And probably 
get it legalised in time, and it will be the body to confer 
the complete diploma of Master of Architecture. 

5442. Dr. Starkce. — I n your Summary you hold out 
the hope that this untechnical course in Architecture 
might be shared by students in other faculties as a 
subject of educative interest and usefulness. Is it 
your idea that those students who do not intend to take 
up the profession should also qualify for a degree in 
Architecture? — I think that would be a question for 
the University, whether they thought that students who 
were not graduating in Architecture should he excluded 
from these lectures. 

5443. What I was thinking was, that if the history of 
Architecture is to be made an element of general 
education, it ought to be combined with the study of 
the history of cognate subjects like Sculpture and 
Painting 1 — Those should be part of the Architecture 
course. 

5444. Why, in that case, call it a course in Architec- 
ture, and not “Fine Arts”? In 'Cambridge there is a 
Professor of the Fine Arts, and so also there is at 
Oxford? — 'Architecture I regarid as the mother of all 
Arts, and the most inclusive. 

5445. Architecture in the time of the Greeks was a 
term muoh broader in its significance than at present ? — 
You need not go back to the time of the Greeks, or of 
the Georges, because Architecture has grown to a 
position it never held in those days. 

5446. But at present is not Architecture looked upon 
as having a very definite significance — as excluding, you 
might say, the study of Painting?— He would be a very 
ill-educated architect now who was not acquainted with 
the history of Painting and of Sculpture, too. 

5447. No doubt ; but would you have any objection 
to the degree being called a degree in the Fine Arts, 
for which students whose only aim was general culture 
should compete ?— Yes, I would. I look at it exclu- 
sively from the architectural point of view, and to be 

of British Architects, 1901-2, page 254." ^ 
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Dublin. a thing of value to the students, it should be a diploma 
Nov 29~i90l. or testimonium, or whatever it may be called, in Archi- 
L ' tecture from the University. 

Sir Thomas] 5448. I see from your Synopsis that you look forward 
Drew, to a final diploma which would be given to persons 
Syr i.b.a. qualified to be called “ Masters in Architecture ?” — Yes ; 
that is as well as I could express it. 

5449. You have already provided for the technical 
training of the architect in his apprenticeship? — Yes. 

5450. Do you nob think that a degree in the Fine Arts 
would be of equal value -to the architect, if it were 
known that the course in Fine Arts included the history 
of the Architecture of the world, in addition to the 
history of Sculpture and Painting? — ’Well, it is of the 
public I am thinking — its effect upon the public, and 
the knowledge it conveys to the public. The name, I 
think, is important. A diploma in the Fine Arts from 
the University would not convey to the public that 
which I think we want to have conveyed. 

5451. Would there not be a Idanger, i,f there was a 
degree in Architecture, of that degree being considered 
as of more importance than your diploma, which, of 
course, implies a good deal more? — There should be 
the greatest care taken that it did nob convey that, or 
anything approaching it. 

5452. Usually in Germany and in England a diploma 
is nob considered as valuable as a degree? — It would 
be simply this, that whatever certificate the man 
brought from the University would be accepted by the 
public as a guarantee that he was an educated man, 
outside the technical part of his craft. It would be 
very important that it should convey no more than 
that. 

5453. Would you be in favour, say, of similar degrees 
being given in Sculpture and Painting? — No. I look 
upon the history of Sculpture and Painting, as taught 
by an Architectural Oliair, as quite a kind of by-issue — 
that the men should have some knowledge of those 
subjects as forming part of the Arts ancillary to Archi- 
tecture. He should not 'be ignorant of the Sculpture and 
Painting of past days. 

5454. In some part of your evidence you stated that 
a great part of the narrowness of the education of 
architects at present was Idue to their ignorance of 
foreign languages, and to the fact that they had nob 
travelled sufficiently. Would you be in favour of the 
University' founding travelling Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture? — It would be an admirable thing. We have 
already done it to a large extent ourselves. We have 
a number of travelling Scholarships to be competed for 
annually. 

5455. Professor Dickey. — Would you consider it es- 
sential or advisable that an architect should have some 
knowledge of Engineering ? — He should, to a certain 
extent. I can speak with confidence as to that, because 
I was apprenticed to a civil engineer myself, and in 
early life had some experience of Civil Engineering. 
In my opinion, he ought to have a certain amount of 
knowledge of that subject. 

5455. How much should be know — do you mean 
simply the principles of Engineering? — ‘Well, it is a 
more technical matter ; he should learn that in a tech- 
nical way. He should understand, in common with 
Engineering, Iron Construction, the calculation of 
strains on iron, and many of those questions in Statics 
and Dynamics, which are more essentially connected 
with Engineering. 

5457. That might he learnt in the University, I 
suppose? — I do not think that is very important. It 
is a subject which he could, to a great extent learn 
from books. 

5458. It would not be part of his Technical Educa- 
tion? — No; I do not think it is worth dwelling on. If 
he has any use of it in his profession he will be able 
to master it. 

5459. You would not think it necessary to include 


it in that University course?— No ; I wn „u , 
distinctly apart. The two professions C .nTV 1 
ferenb aims that to combine them woJl!) k* di 
mischievous. U1Q be osit 


5460. I suppose that practical and theory,.! , 
tion ought to go hand in hand?— They oulhf 
some subjects mere theoretical instruction | Iff ? 


mischievous, and worse than useless. 


5461. Take a University consisting of a • 
of Colleges. Take Belfast, for instance. A 
studying for the profession of a*i »Yv.w,.a‘- Y? , msE 


studying for the profession of an architect' RE? 
should have the facilities offered him in Belf ir 
obtaining the University Education nece^Lv 
it is very desirable that that should be so. 1 X 


5462. That would mean a Chair of Archit«-w 
for the University only, but for each indiScoU 
ego?— I think it would be very desirable, indeed U 
loiiff as it was alwavs liTuWat™,! a. ’ , . ’ s:> 


long as it was always understood that the ’student- 
not in any way qualifying as a practical architect 
merely hall-marking lus education in a general way’ 

5463. Are you familiar with the course of %tudr 
required of students by the Intermediate Edueati™ 
Board ?— ‘No, I cannot say that I am. I have taken , 
general interest in the Intermediate Education qnesti-L 
but have not studied the details very much. " ' 

5464. But you have a general idea of the courseJ-I 
have a general idea of the course. 

5465. Would it not be possible for a student vhotai 
gone through all the stages of the Intermediate Edo 
tion Board to enter a University, and immediate?, 
without any further course in Arts, specialise for Ardii- 
tccture?— Do you mean with respect to his taking * 
degree in Arte? 

5466. With a view to taking a degree in Architect®?. 
Would it not be possible for him to specialise directT,' 
without being asked to pursue any further course in 
Arts? — That does not touch my point exactly. Oor 
anxiety is that the future architect should, if possible, 
get a 'degree as the hall-mark of his education, wher- 
ever it is obtained. 

5467. As well as in Architecture ?-y J Architecture is 
looked upon as an additional and special subject. Bat 
the deficiency that is met with, and is every day met 
with more and more, is the want of a good general 
education outside the Technical Education. The degree 
in Arts would raise the Btatus of the architect in the 
community. 

5468. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'You contemplate yrcr 

students, in order to he fully equipped, taking a degree 
in Arts. If a new degree were instituted— a degree in 
Architecture — 'either of two courses might be adopted: 
A student might take that degree along roi 
a degree in Arts ; that is to say, go in for two courses. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that that ww 
be rather a heavy burden, particularly if, at the sane 
time, he were going through a course of practical train- 
ing in an architect’s office. But supposing the degree n 
Arts could be obtained by talcing up as one of ite 
subjects the course in Architecture which 7 0U 
would that meet your views? — I think it KonW belx 
tlio wisdom of the University to fix that. I tnnu • 
would. _ . 

5469. What you desire is this: You want * 

attain a high standard education embracing an an 
course and also a certain degree of specialisation in - 
department of Fine Arts connected with Architecture >- 
I think that would be very desirable. . 

5470. You would regard it rather as a 

University to determine how that should be -- 
about, but it might be brought about by allomng M P 
students to specialise towards the end of.thar 
Architecture and cognate subjects, . lBm {* 

jects up as a constituent portion of the cumc 

the Arts degree ? — That is what I have 1 ^ 

You have put it in a better way, hut that is *«-■ 
what has been floating before my mind. 


The Witness withdrew. 


E. C. K. Gonnek, Esq., m.a., Professor of Economic Science, University College, Liverpool, examin 

Professor E. C. 5471 . Mr. Justice Madden. — Professor Gonner, you were the first to apply for admission, MD i*. 

K. Gonner. are p ro fessor of Economic Science in University Col- the second College in the University. Jjeeas, 

lege, Liverpool?— Yes. is the third. . PnI1 we Liverp* 1 - 

5472. That is one of the three constituent Col- 5473. How long has University C 
leges of the Victoria University? — 'Yes. We were been in existence? — Roughly, . twenty y _j eff to eia<* 
the second in point of date. The University charter 5474. It was established mainly witn ^umaeP*' 
was granted to Owens College under the con- tion of a University type in connection 
dition that other Colleges could be admitted, and we was it not ? — No ; of a University Ur 16 s 
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r t it has been developed very much, has it and the Principal of the College — these are all ex-officio Durlt.% 
54\°- with higher Commercial Education ? members. , „ Nov. 29, 1901. 

net. m 00 . es tent only, and really to a limited 5486. There are three ex-officio members ? — There are 

" T V ft was largely founded in response to the de- three ex-officio members in each case. ,, ^ Goaul'r 

«“*• Its education, and » higher general 6487. Tlien there are the members chosen by the K. Goa.ar. 

^iSHwatioa I should say that those were the Senates of each College?— Yes ; the number varies ac- 

^wHreeat demands made in Liverpool. The de- cording to the Colleges. The Senate of the Owens Col- 

W i° • since has been mainly — or, I should say, lege chooses four. , 

T el»pmeau sin e irrespective of those two 5488. And the Senate consists of Professors of the 

car latest P mainlv on the side of En- College?— Of Professors of the College. 

mailing “ Srtonc.o such as Anulied Mathe- 5480. That, is to sav. tlie Professors of the Owens 


and Applied Science, such as Applied Mathe- 


5489. That is to say, the Professors of the Owens 
College elect four. How many are there from the 


® ¥£ a -ri, e application of education of a higher type other Colleges ? — University College three, and York- 
Commercial Education is an idea of very recent shire three also. The Court of Governors also elect a 


° Hi, is it not? — Yes. It has been associated with certain number of members from its own number. Of 
^has always been held in view by the College from course, it can nominate Professors, and in one or two 
about the year 1887, and my Chair was largely founded cases Professors have been nominated by the Court 

in «ra ne So°I understood. Perhaps I inferred a little 5490. Tlie' Court of Governors of each College? — The 
«,Thastilv from the circumstances that your Chair was Court of Governors of each College. 

Wed for that purpose— that the College, was 5491. How many do they nominate?— They nominate 
; r ,, ina ll v founded with that special view. Would you varying numbers. The Owens College nominates 
tiiTdlv explain to us the constitution of University twelve, University College nominates eight, and York- 
fWWe and its relation to the Victoria University?— shire College nominates six. 

rfKe is nnder the government of a Court. The 5492. What is the tota number of members of the 
<V>nrt is mainly composed of nominated members governing body?— I am afraid I could not say. I am 

bv the Crown, of representatives of other bodies, sorry I did not get this up ; but I did not expect to be 

and of donors of certain sums. That, of course, is a examined on it. 

lame body; but it is not what you would call the 5493. You can put it in your evidence when you get 

executive body. It meets twice a year. The executive the proof?— Very well.* 

tody is a Council of the Court, which consists of mem- 5494 Dr Starkie.— At all events, it is a very large 
here appointed by the Court, of members appointed body ? — It is a very large body ; and the number of 
bv the City Council, and certain members elected Professors on it is very small. 

by the Senate of the College, the Senate being com- 5495, Professor Dickey.— How many representatives 
weed of all the Professors of the College. The execu- 0 f Convocation ?— That varies, of course, with the num- 
tive power rests really with the Council, educational ^er of graduates. There are ten now. 
matters, both by Charters and Statutes, being submitted 5495, Mr. Justice Madden.— At any rate, it is a 
to the Senate. The Senate, as you will see large body?— It is a large body. But it is not the 
from reference to our Charter, has certain actual privi- executive body. 


leges, but all its minutes and regulations are subject f 
to" a revisal, and to confirmation by the Council, tiv 

to this extent : that the Council can suspend the action c ii. 

of any regulation of the Senate until the pleasure of t 


5497. What is the number of members of the execu- 
tive body? — The executive body is the University Coun- 
oil. 

5498. First, how many members are there of 


the Court has been taken upon it. Practically, the the Council?— I should have to count them up 

management of the College has been between the Coun- to answer that question. There are thirty- three, 

cil and the Senate, and there has been no difficulty j t consists of the Chancellor, the Vice-chancellor, 

whatever. the ex-officio representatives of the three Col- 

5479. Is the Senate a University body? — The Senate leges, viz., the President, the Chairman, and the 

is a body consisting of all the Professors of the College. Principal — of course, the President is merely a nominal 

5480. The College, then is autonomous ?— Quite mem ber of all these bodies; he never attends except on 

autonomous. We have no interference whatever in our ver y g re at occasions. In one case the President is tlie 

autonomy, in our teaching, and in the development of Duke of Devonshire ; in our case he is Lord Derby ; 

our teaching system, by the Victoria University. an( j j n the case of Leeds he is tlie Marquis of Ripon. 
The Victoria University is a bpdy composed of the of course, they do not very often attend. Then you 
three Colleges which meet for examination purposes, com6 to certain members appointed, by the Lora Presi- 
and, of course, for the recognition of the courses which dent 0 f the Council. They are appointed from, 
are suitable for such examinations. But each College members of the Court. Then you have two members 
can give any courses it likes, without reference to the elected by the Court out of the Convocation members 
University. The only point with regard to the Uni- Q f the Court. Then there are four co-opted members 
versity is that the University has to determine whether Q f the Court from their own number, and then you 
attendance at particular courses constitutes an attend- have all the representatives of the Senates of the three 
ante which it considers necessary for degrees. Colleges ; that is, the ten Professors who are on the 

5481. Quite so. What is the governing body of the Court are necessarily on the Council, and the Council 

University? — The governing body of the University being a comparatively small body, though they do not 
consists, in part, of nominated members. numerically have a preponderance, in point of fact a., 

5482. Nominated by whom? — The Crown, and other meetings they usually have a preponderance ; they cer- 

bodies. You will see that a great many bodies really tainly have a very strong working voice m the arrange- 
nominate, and there are, of course, life members in m ents of the University. Of course, the arrangements 
*<. m.— m.. tt _: ;4_ r>f -mom- <• u.. n :i he reversed by the Court, and are 


the Charter. The University Court consists of mem- 


bers appointed by the Crown, by the Lord President of sometimes reversed by tlie Court ; but most of them are 

the Council, some for life and some for terminable passed by the Court. I have not fully defined the 

periods, some appointed by the Chancellor (who, in this constitution of the University, because, although it 

case, happens to be Lord Spencer), and certain mem- j, as no ver y strongly defined powers, the educational 

hers appointed by Convocation, which, is a body in- control of the University largely lies in the hands of 

eluding, as in all Universities, the graduates of the w hat is called the Board of Studies. Tlie Board of 

University. These latter axe elected by Convocation for Studies consists of all the Professors of the constituent 

four years. Then there come tlie representatives of Colleges, of all the Lecturers who have also been nomi- 
ne Colleges, and after the representatives of the Col- nated to be Lecturers of the University by sepa- 

hges we have members of the Senates of the Colleges ra tc nominations made from the Colleges and. confirmed 


bges we have members of the Senates of the Colleges 
chosen by the Senate. 

5483. Dr. Starker. — That is, the Professors? — Yes. 

5484. What proportion do they constitute of the 
▼hole body?— The Professors do not constitute a very 
“ r |® P r °portion of the Court. 


rate nominations made from the Colleges and confirmed 
by the University Court, and of the Examiners. 

5499. Dr. Starkie. — Even the external Examiners? 
—The external Examiners are necessarily members of 
the Board of Studies. Of course they do not usually 
attend except at what we call the examination meeting ; 


JS®- “*■ Justice Madden.— Are there any other duu ^ v 5 number of departmental 

wnstituent parts?— There are certain members chosen Board is spilt p trouble you, 

ty the Court of Governors of the separate College for Boards, with But the educal 

? terminable period, and then several official members ; dealing with . t «, e Board of Studies 

for instance, the P^sident of each College is an official tional control .really lies between the .Board 

m8m i*r, the Chairman of the Council of the College, and the CounciL 


* The total number is 72. — KC.K,G. 
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5500. Professor Lorrain Smith.— Do these ten Pro- 

1 \ov. 29, 1901. fessors who are members of the Council examine ?— 
— They may, or may not, be Examiners. 

*k 7-° r E ' C ' .5501. I mean, it makes no difference? — It makes no 
ixonner, difference to their being teachers or Examiners. We 
have in examinations one internal Examiner in a 
subject or in a particular grade 


5518. Now, are there Drofessinnot „„i. , 
by the University ; I mean to say. s'theTeVf^®' 1 
Engineering or in Agriculture ?— The n»£ a ^ a 
Agricultural degrees and certain degree W ■*» 
mg. B 111 %nea. 

t 5519. The teaching for which i 


subject. College? — Yes, entirely. 


and' an external fixamlner oiso, bo that soma- the'onWeraity.Tnd'fell^S^X m mjWkX 


time, a Professor of a College who is a member of the “f MSS 

Law Faculty. We hi~ . r k *a art 

not incumbent upon a 


Law Faculty. We have a Law Facdty 

1 \9 oU ff e . Aat it should fcj f > 
°y the University. T m „uS ‘ :r 


Council may or may not be examining; it makes r 

difference whatever to his position. 

5502. Dr. Starkie. — One word in connection with every decree s! i oull t teach {,> 

that. Do the Board of Studies draw up, we will say, point out that the diffi^S 1 W ° uld - 

any programmes of studies or syllabuses, and submit the relation between tho Pmii , at , we fad 
them to the Council for approval ?-Yes ; the Board of because^ and the Universi^ 

Studies always do that; and, taking matters as a advantagus-is really thre^old ^ 

general rule, their programmes are merely passed by find that the Inn, 1 Rent;™!,,/ ' f x, th , e first place, »» 

the Council and the Court as matters of form. But tTe CoSge are tt rhe rme f f elocd ^l 

recently, for instance, there was a question raised as University Of course I fm !,! 4 y ^ o & 

to the advisability of the institution of Theological de- matter of sentiment ( , avrare ^at this is i 

gres, in the University That was really dJlt with Sdeal, SV 
by the Court and the Council, and a reference was fact that our students L f , t ° n , 1 and th « mere 
made to the Board of Studies. The Board of Studies, Liverpool but lilduate i „ m f ‘H ir a 

as a matter of fact, objected to the particular Scheme; operated a little adversely to Tur 

SjnW h ? d tJley u PaSSed the Echeme , the decision would town. The Owens College of cours e P bv rnrH^f « fc 

certainly have been re-canvassed and, possibly, has been entirely relieved ’ from Sr 80 ?! fortB11? - 

negatived, by the Coral In a case like that the Court University is by chato LSriKto £?!’• v 4 * 
.oubt, exercise very strong power; but in Chester TMinaa eona^o+m „ S • x- , 

• routine of studies the suggestions of the College', but, geographically ®S“!!SS2 
usually adopted. Too mil understand very olise. Yof iCv fct » 


i doubt, 
the ordinary routine 
Boaitd 


that the three CSk^'w quitV^epamte'from' ' fe ™s‘in*tle“n “ %* 

Unmmty. organisation. They can lfoid any con™, which ” rf TourL . . ^ ^ 


tliey like, the only question with regard to their courses 
being whether the University will recognise those courses 
as due courses of studies for particular degrees. But, 
subject to that, wo are quite autonomous. 

5503. Mr. Justice Madden. — You are quite auto- 
nomous?— We are quite autonomous as to fees and 
control of students. 


- of course, a most convenient arrangement 
But the question of sentiment is one which cannot be 
ignored, especially when one has, on the one hand fe 
question of the number of students and the popular 
of the College as an institution attracting students, and 
secondly, the question of money. Of course,' ye de- 
pend very largely for the maintenance of our work on 

« s? “ u “ — * m,. » tt 

courses of stndv and +h» , ae g r ® e , s / Ille City Council, and we have certain Government grans, 

dt.r^“ceSSr“iL W Kta%“ "* indU * ““!» « *#* » W. » 

6507. In other words, it is a teaching University 
» purely examining body ?-Not exactly. 

5508. Or, rather, it is a University founded on teach- 
in I wio^vr 8 a Lnlversit y which involves teaching. 

5509. Your expression is more accurate. What 

i mean to convey is this: it is a University the degrees 
of which are obtainable only through some recognised 
course of study? — Certainly. b 

5510. The University does not teach?— No, the Uni- 
versity does not teach. 


lege? — I would rather not answer that; I could gL 
only a very rough estimate, but I can furnish the in- 
formation. 

5521. We shall be obliged if you will do that. 
Perhaps you will supply the information when you re- 
ceive the proof of your evidence? — Certainly.* I ought 
to say that at the present time there is a very strong 
movement in Liverpool for the conversion of the Col- 
lege into a University, a movement which is strongly 
sympathised with, not only by the staff of the College, 
and many of the public, but by the City Coun- 
cil, which has declared its intention of making applica- 
tion for power to give money for the foundation and 
maintenance of a University. It has passed a resolu- 
tion to that effect. The second matter, in regard ta 
which, we find difficulty is, I think, the working diffi- 
culty. There are certain points of working diffi- 

5513 Takp So iTT. , -c .. . , , culby. Now, the first point, and the most obvious, which 

there is alhree ? ~£° r * 10 Arts degrees presents itsdf, is the difficulty of travelling, that is, of 

take their final staee at the r.f h a ^ ow students to the Professors from Liverpool and Leeds going over to 
tile f"4. of s ®®ond year, but Manchester. In our case, of course, it is not so wry 


5511. But its degrees are obtainable only by atten- 
da KRi 8 o 0I \xrt Ct ^ r - es V 1 a P rescribe d course ?— Precisely. 

5512. What is the course of study required for at- 
devv P »f th m, dee , r f^- _ 1 I ® u PP ose y° u refer to the Arts 
degiees. The Medical degrees, of course, are quite 
separate; they are largely under the control of the 
General Medical Council. 


Tx. n^ d ! ma %ll hat .^ ey 8113,11 remain a third year in far. - ’^' ttie case of Leeds ftiTa^^awsidOTUe^ 
course of tance. We complain, perhaps, more than Leeds does, 
caice tne examination at tfco +1 , may difficulty is this that in order to attend a short 

That is a new innovation ? Se °- Qnd ye , ar ; me etmg of the Board, of a quarter of an hour or Mi 

only in the case of 5erv good “ ^ 0ur > as , the r Case may ^?’ you very often haw to 


tnlen — j J smaenis, WHO W] 

third 3 yea°n lnaiy 68166 8nd tIlen to s P ecialis0 in the attend a^great many^Boards" which* it is desirable thrt 


we should attend. It means this, that if you think the 

odj. 0 . i was referring to the Arts course?— No. substantial rtiffirail+v. 'The n«t, nnint. is as follows, awl 

t0 ‘ “ Little- 

mlaS” ™ ; 111,4 " part of the de 8»» » 

guiation , we have three examinations. 


5517. Are them tTmu> tt^T _ you find three bodies of men meeting with °P™T 

ing up to the decree ? examinat ions lead- formed already, opinions which they have formed ft 

deireJ-the prenrTinrJ tl, 111 * 8 Up ]? the ordinar y d i®e«S8ions in the various centres, aid I am sure, to 

final. In th^Se of Z’ lnte J media ^ and the the Commission will recognise, that it is 
different. The in term pH,' Z”° UT3 d ?£ re 1 e , 1 the course is more difficult then to obtain a harmonious agreera^ 

* There ^mediate is practically omitted. than if the various members were in constant contad 

are over 700 ^petered day students in Arts, Science Medicine, and Law, and/in addition, some 3,100 students 
emrg classes in the College and its professional schools — E.C.K.G. 
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the commencement. Another practical difficulty 5527. I am sure that we should wish you to take your Dijelin. 

■"'? difficulty which sometimes occurs from Professors own course in developing your evidence ? — Taking our ^r 0Vi 09, 1901. 

:i r ffprent centres taking different views of their sub- own experience, we have made experiments at two times — 

' n ,t- and not being able to harmonise them by friendly and in two ways. The first experiment was connected Professor E. C. 
'•tact I can speak quite freely about that, because, with what we called a College business curriculum, K. Gcnn r. 

> hsDDens I have never had the slightest difficulty and the second with the development of what has been 
«» m y colleamies at Manchester. There have been called the City of Liverpool School of Commerce. In 

* , ? Manchester during my tenure at Liverpool, 1887-1888 a curriculum of two years’ study was devised. 

1 I , jj aT0 always been in most harmonious relation For students who were not attempting a University 
ar ' a h t k em But I have seen difficulties of that kind degree, but who, owing to their desire to enter business, 

*j : ”Y 0 f course, do not add to the efficiency of the wished to leave University College somewhat earlier 
P-' versify. ipi, e third difficulty is, I think, a very than other students, there was a curriculum of two 
. rous one— that the teaching really follows the exami- years, which was to terminate at the age of eighteen or 
Von and that the examination does not grow out of nineteen in most cases, and in some cases between the 

-' teaching that you are approximating in the Victoria ages of nineteen and twenty. The subjects of that cur- 

I'niversity to an examining University. In our case, riculum I could give in detail if you liked, or I could 
I think the approximation is really as little as pos- summarise them. Roughly speaking, they are those 
dbie Our connection with Manchester has been very literary subjects which lie nearest, as we might say, to 
dose and we have tried to prevent the examination, as. commercial study. In the first year, for instance, there 
it were dominating the teaching too much. But if were English Composition, English History, Commer- 
ven attempt a federal scheme, in which the Colleges cial Geography, Mathematics, one Language, and a 
V; a considerable distance apart geographically, you second Language or one scientific subject, Mechanics, 
era almost sure to have a very close approximation to Chemistry, or Physics. In the second year there was 
an examining University, and the leaching merely an alternative, one of two courses : either English Com- 
mapting itself to the requirements of the Examiners. position and Literature, Commercial History and 
These I think, are the main difficulties which we have Theory, two Languages, and one optional subject ; or 

found! I think they are, on the whole, very substan- English Composition and Literature, Commercial His- 

tiaL The one I feel the strongest, I ought to say, is tory and Theory, one Language, Mathematics, and one 

the last That is the very serious difficulty that you optional subject. These courses, of course, were courses 

do not have that, as it were, automatic and natural of teaching followed by an examination — purely, of 
development of examinations from the teaching courses course, a college examination — and a certificate was 
which 1 think is desirable in the very highest education. granted at the end of the two years’ course. With re- 

5522. You said there were difficulties arising from gard to that course, I would point out that the subjects 

lhe federation of Colleges under a common University, were, in the main, subjects of liberal education, and 

and that there were advantages also? — Yes ; I think they were really wliab I should call liberally 

there is a distinct advantage at certain stages. It pre- taught, and. not with a view to commercial 

vents the undue multiplication of weak Universities, use. For instance, the study of French was 

and I certainly think that no University should be largely the ordinary study of French Literature and 

founded which is not able to prove that it is capable the French Language from a philological point of 

of giving instruction in a large number of branches in view. Further, I think one would notice that there 

the very highest form. Subject to that, I think the was really very little development of what one might 

multiplication of Universities is really a great advan- call economic instruction. The subject came in during 

tage. But I do think that a number of very weak Uni- the two years, but to a comparatively small degree. • 

vvr.-ities would have been very undesirable. I think Again, there was no real technical commercial prac- 

there is no doubt we owed a very considerable debt in tice, or teaching of commercial practice, attempted, 

our early years to the Victoria University. It gave us That is the first point that I would notice: that the 

certain University privileges which, in 1884, certainly, subjects were liberally taught. Secondly, in connection 

and for a long period, we could not have demanded with that scheme, I should like to say that we had the 

alone. assent of the main banks in Liverpool, the main in- 

5523. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You said you had surance offices, and over 300 of the leading commercial 

£500,000 in endowments, I think? — We have about firms in Liverpool, to give advantages to pupils who 

£500,000 now. passed through that curriculum, in most cases, to relax 

5524. What do you contemplate as the requisite re- the system of apprenticeship (which curiously still con- 
sources for establishing a University? — I should not tinues in Liverpool) by one year. As a matter of fact, 

like to say what might be put as the minimum. Of however, very few candidates presented themselves. About 

course, we have £500,000, and we derive, in addition five altogether took certificates, and, I am sorry to 

to fees, probably some £7,000 a year from other than say, that when they wished to find the advantages 

capitalised sources. But we naturally contemplate which were promised them so liberally, the advantage 

that our application for a charter will he accompanied really amounted to very little. I do not think the com- 

by a large increase in our endowed capital. mercial firms had really realised the gravity of their 

5525. Mr. Justice Madden. — You said there were ad- undertaking.. Most of . these students obtained situa- 
^antages at certain stages in the association or federa- tions, but with some difficulty. Hie first cause of the- 
tion of Colleges under a common University, from failure — and I think it was a distinct failure — was that, 
riiieh I conclude that you do not regard federation the subjects were entirely literary. For instance, a. 

25 the Meal system, but that you recognise that at French stuldent passing through that course was taught 

* certain stage of the development of a Univer- in the same classes and in the same way as a University 

% system it might be expedient? — Yes. I quite re- student taking French, no greater attention being given- 
agtiise that you may have to choose between two alter- to what we might call the oral side of French apart 
natives, and in that case I think federation may from the literary teaching of the language. I am not, 
possibly be the less dangerous of the alternatives. of course, suggesting for a moment that it should have- 
I ought to say that I have derived a very great deal of been “ Commercial French,” as people sometimes call 
assistance from association with colleagues in my it, hut it ought to have been an oral and practical 
subjects in other Colleges, and I should hope that that teaching, as distinguished from a literary and philo- 

would continue in some degree if we were separated. logical teaching. The second difficulty was that there 

5526. Now, Professor Gonner, to pass from that inte- was a certain amount of want of harmony with the 
^stmg evidence to the position of the higher Commer- schools. The masters of schools felt that the course was 
cal Education in the College with which you are to some degree an encroachment on their province, that 
■nmediately connected : would you kindly tell us what boys were taken too young, and that they were taken 
provisions are made in that College for education of through a course which really was very closely allied 

type ? — I think you will see, from the rather im- to their sohool work. The third difficulty was, I think, 

Perfect Summary, that my evidence really relates to that there was no real inducement to a boy to take that 
“roe points. In the first place, there is our actual course, unless he happened to be the son of a 
experience — what we have attempted ; in the second principal of a firm. As a rule, commercial clerks in 
jy 08 ’ 2r °m that and from other information I should Liverpool are required to enter at a very early age. 

t0 attempt to make some distinction between the If they do not enter at an early age they find that 

anous kinds of Commercial Education ; and then, the education which they have attained is no compenBa- 
bike to add just a few words with re- tion whatever for the loss of one or two years. They 
P™ w the kind of education which a University might are not accepted. To go into business at nineteen years 
considered to undertake. Perhaps I might take the of age, even if you are highly educated, is much more 
ol 51 Pomt, which covers the first two heads of the difficult for a boy in Liverpool, than to go into business 

at sixteen, with a lower standard of education. 
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Dublin. The second experiment with which we are concerned 

Aov. 29 1901. ' s is called the City of Liverpool School of 

' — L ' Commerce. The City of Liverpool School of Com- 
ProfessorE. C. merce grew out of constant applications by the Senate 
K Gonner. of the College, by the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
commercial bodies in Liverpool, to assist some scheme 
of commercial instruction, which they might deem 
suitable for boys going into business. We began our 
new attempts in 1893-4, and for some years we met 
with a great deal of indifference. Three years ago, 
however, with the assent of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Technical Instruction Committee of the 
Corporation, a joint Hoard was appointed to undertake 
what was called the City of Liverpool School of Com- 
merce, a small grant of £100, which the College had 
previously had from the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, being given to the new School, supplemented by 
another grant, first of another £100, then of £150, from 
the Technical Instruction Body of Liverpool. The first 
development was in connection purely with evening 
classes, which met with a great deal of support from 
the Chamber of Commerce, arid which has now been 
run for three years, this being the fourth session. It 
has been entirely successful ; it is well-attended, 
classes being held in Languages, in branches of 
Arithmetic connected with Commerce, in Commercial 
Law, in Economics, in Geography, and also in what 
is called Commercial Practice, or the concrete study of 
commercial operations. These classes, of course, are 
nearly entirely attended by students already in business 
houses. 

'5528. Dr. Stakkie. — O f what age ? — The age varies 
from about nineteen to over thirty years, but the mass 
of the students attending are from twenty to twenty- 
five, a fair proportion being from twenty-five to thirty, 
and, of course, over thirty it naturally goes down very 
rapidly. But the great mass of the students are from 
twenty to twenty-five. The instruction in some classes 
there is of a very high order inideed. The languages 
taught are French, German, and Spanish. Then, three 
years ago — a year after — we introduced under that 
Board a day School of Commerce, which was to have a 
definite curriculum of two years, designed for students 
from seventeen to nineteen years of ago, and consisting 
in part of attendance at ordinary ‘College courses, and 
in part of attendance at special courses instituted by 
the Board, tho rough line of 'division being that those 
subjects which already entered into a liberal education 
were given in the College classes and attended as such, 
■while for the other subjects classes were specially insti- 
tuted by the Board. The classes are organised by the 
Board ; they are held in University College, and they 
are under the disciplinary control, of course, of the 
authorities o,f the 'College. The third branch of the 
School of Commerce has consisted in the institution of 
■certain language classes in the afternoon in some rooms 
■centrally situated in the city, which are attended by, 
and limited to, those already in business. It was 
thought that these might attend during the luncheon 
hour, or in the hours subsequent to that. It was 
hoped at the beginning that the number of students 
would be very great. The attendance really is about 100, 
in three languages — French, German, and Spanish. We 
have them going on for about four hours in the day — 

• Junior French, Senior French, Junior German, Senior 
German — in that, order, so that a boy who wants 
. to attend one course can go, say, from twelve o’clock 
"bo one o’clock, or from two o’clock to three o’clock. 
'The classes are attended very fairly. I ought to say 
•that it is not instruction really of a University 
-character ; it is very much more like that provided 
in the Schools of Modern Languages which are started 
in towns as private ventures. These are the three 
branches, and the branch with which we are more 
immediately concerned is, of course, the Day School of 
Commerce, which presents a regular curriculum, and, 
secondly, certain portions of the evening classes, be- 
cause we gave up certain of the evening classes which 
we had always held, and let the School of Commerce 
practically take over the instruction in those subjects. 
With regard to the Day School, there are certain points 
of difference which, I think, the Commission will be 
interested to know about, as compared with our pre- 
vious experiment — the Business Curriculum. The sub- 
jects are much more specifically taught with regard to 
their special use. That does not necessarily mean 
“Commercial German” — a phrase, I ought to say, 
which I particularly dislike — or “'Commercial French,” 
but that we teach French with the constant end in view, 
that the main- object of the course is that the boy 
should.be able to. speak it, to reald it, and to write it. 


Then, secondly, there is a good deal mnre * t 
work introduced. There are about eight 


the course set apart for what is called . , - 
Commercial Practice, a commercial bureau^ 
study largely of commercial operations, analvJd • L ‘ 1 
teacher. Ho savs, “Now, if I had to do d 
wlmt would it involve?” Then he takes tv,!° ^ s '- 
through the various stages it would 
reasons for those stages being given it 
«>• more scientific ^ 

tiona ot payments involving notes of exet,’,,' 
it would bo expected that the Modem, fi 
instruction as to the economic censes goSiS! 
of exchange in the classes that I take in Wn 
I „m afraid, however, that them h£ £ * 
tendency to over-weight the course on the side ei Si 
meal matters. In other words, the educational sSt 
are not kept so strongly m vis,. Th, t j, 

.to say with regard to the course. If one comes taU 
success— the success of the School as a whole— the w ' 
ing classes are undoubtedly successful, and the T 
noon classes are fairly successful. They orislnatciT; 
ought to say, in a proposal by a member of the'iegal m 
fession— a lawyer who was arid is on this joint Boari’ 
because our Law classes in connection with the lem! 
studies are largely attended by solicitors alreadv JT! 
articles, articled clerks, who attend during ‘ certs i 
hours. They are sent by their firms, who wish tl* 
to go in for our legal courses, and this lawyer thoudit 
that that might also be done by commercial houses Fm* 
I do not think many commercial houses encourage the - 
clerks to attend, and I do not think the work done ia 
the commercial classes can be compared in extent rid 
the work which is done in the legal classes for the ] cC : 
clerks. The afternoon classes have been fairly success 
ful. The day classes have not been a great- success, 
and I think that is very largely due to two or tin- 
quite well-defined causes. In the first place, I heliew 
myself that we have spent too much time on what ha 
been called the technical side. The interest of sone 
members of the Board was largely roused by accounts 
of certain foreign Commercial Schools— Swiss," and sene 
French — where offices are fitted up, and where boys 
performed mock transactions with each other. Some- 
thing of the same kind has been attempte-i. 
and, though restricted to certain hours, and tiro* 
only a small part of the work of the School, it- has, I 
fear, created in the minds of the business public 3 
certain amount of distrust, they regard it as a 
attempt to substitute for business experience a mock 
experience, obtained in mock transactions. I know that 
certain very important commercial men have expressc-i 
entire disapprobation of it. When I come to speak o: 
foreign practice I can point out that this method is used 
in some foreign countries, but not in others. The 
second mistake has been that we have not very carefully 
distinguished the class of students whom we expert. 
You may attempt to attract two classes of studenis- 
those who are seeking clerkships, and those who through 
provision already ma'de for them by their fathers »: 
others, have places already found for them. Ties, 
two classes present themselves at entirely different a®?, 
and require entirely different instruction. Thirdly, 
there has been a certain amount of internal difficulty 
in the School, which I need not go into. Ttov 
lias been an attempt made to grant commercial certi- 
ficates by the Victoria University in connection war 
evening work — not only with the evening work w® 
at the Colleges, but with evening work done at- varat- 5 
technical and other institutions in Liverpool aid 
Manchester. Any technical institution could »PP,v 
to be affiliated ; and any association for teaching co'J- 
apply. We have several associations, of . COTU *: 
which combine more or less philanthropic a»a 
religious work with teaching of classes m t ' 
evening. Some of them have applied, and t : . 
have been affiliated and allowed to send m ■ 
students for this examination. That is only with 
to a limited range of subjects, mostly of a 
character. The view which the University 
was that it Would be better than having ^ 
examination for which anyone could go in. if 
that they should have taken regular into-® ^ 
at some institution which we believed 
efficient. That has not been a large summs. ^ 
few have presented themselves, and most or ^ 
have presented themselves have been, i t mx, ^ 
one institution which has taken up the 1 
Owens Oollege has attempted commercials 
the past two years in the daytime. The oxpe 
was unsuccessful last year, I imagine 
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• to our own, and this year it has re- recently the standard has not been extremely high in — — 

jessons si. j no t know whether there is ordinary Secondary Schools. Of course, the Manchester Aoo. 29, 19 

nrwnect of success. It is attempting it, I Grammar School lias been a notable exception from the Professor E . q. 

v n much higher lines than was done last year, ordinary prorincial schools. But now the standard is K Gonner. 

t ’ JL- n lv on much higher lines than is being done rising, and we find every year that our students are 

a® cert vJr w jjen we come to the consideration of coming to us in a better state of preparation. I have 

r £ U5 ' irious ’schemes altogether, you will see that we mentioned these points because I think it necessary to 

these .L attempts and experiments in two directions: meet quite .frankly the suggestion that this work that 

i. JT e made of mere i y taking those liberal we have attempted is not of a University standard. It 

® approximate to commercial use, and is quite true that some of our commercial work has been 

tfiidies a ] iheral way, not distinguishing below that standard in the past. A third reason for 

caching tbe direction of the study required that has been, of course, that, while there is commercial 

between t or t direction of work which is of a true University character, the 


i’ nmmercial men and the drift or the direction of work which is of a true University character, the 
f for what we might call the ordinary Arts teaching of it involves a very large expenditure, and in 

me - luu - T ,, secon( j place, when we have distin- what we have done we have had to consider the 
degree. „„ tomriit tlio stndenta with Question of the actual cost of teaching, and if we 


and when we have taught the students with question of the actual cost of teaching, and if we 
§®{.i ’reference to Commerce, we have introduced a undertake, as I hope we shall be able to undertake 
deal of purely technical matters, as well as the soon, work of a much higher character, we shall have 
“ t ; ne system and the analysis of business opera- to be prepared to make a considerable number of 
o&ce routine sysie pi ns noDointments in connection with it. and, consequently, 


ofiice rou m y the su bjects to the classes of appointments in connection with it, and, consequently, 

Snis tliere” I want again to enforce upon the Com- to incur a very considerable amount of extra expendi- 
ffn’thi very important distinction between two ture. The difficulties in the way of all Commercial 
aJS of students — those who are seeking clerkships, Education are, I think, really two. There is the diffi- 
cA.ses v„ 0 i„ aea tVioir eultv in the wav of the demand for it by the commercial 


pusses of students-tliosc who are seeking clerkships, Education are, I think, really two. There is the diffi- 

„j those who have their positions in business in their culty in the way of the demand foritby the commercial 

S business or in other businesses already found, world. I am not quite sure myself how far commercial 

Sftwo cksses of students are very different. They opinion m England is really in favour of high Commer- 

T " to age — the age certainly in Liverpool, and to cial Educational mean really in favour of it in what I 
egree in Manchester, for ‘clerks being very low. should call a practical sense. Business men express 

class of course, may come to any themselves in favour of it in resolutions I know, bub 


X™ degree in Manchester, for clerks being very low. should call a practical sense. Business men express 
TV 8 other class, of course, may come to any themselves in favour of it m resolutions I know, bub 
L. t heir position is found for them. They differ, whether they mean to encourage it as they alone can 
aatu'rallv, as to the knowledge which they bring with encourage it, I fear I cannot form an opinion So far 
thorn, because those who are seeking clerkships leave as the clerks are concerned it would s e 
K hool at an early age, while the other class may they are not very much in favour of it. They stiU 
ST through the ordinary curriculum of a public demand that clerks shall enter offices at very early 
Sol and then come up for instruction. It may be ages TCiey still practically refuse to make any d.stinc- 

“id, of course, that in what we have done we tion betweenclerks of a higher standardwhomay be 

have not been attending to true University work, entrusted with important work, and clerks of what we- 

I think it is a very possible reproach that these might call more of the office-boy standard. I am sure- 

expSents have not been connected with what I the members of the Commission have heard as often as 

tesav the Commission would consider as essentially I have that a clerk is required, as a rule, , to go into 

University work. But with regard to that, there are, an office very early, that lie shall pass through the 

it.. i_ t.„ -nUno whole roubne, that he snail begin at the bottom. JNow, 


I think, three things to be said. In the first place, -whole routine, that he shall begin at the bottom, .h ow, 

provincial Colleges have to take things very much as it is quite obvious that if you are ? omg to make a clerk 

they find them. We cannot, of course, exact from all begin at the bottom, if you are going to give 

oar students on entering a standard similar to that practically little superior to that of an office-boy, 

** * !ik ». ° rf “ d Si Sz r ™ JS h™ , ia L h”m TO»S 


,»d than of ft. taTtte ft S a & 


(■laminations at Oxford and Cambridge. I think our 


Final ordinary B.A. examination is a harder examina- 
tion than the Final B.A. examination was at Oxford 


concerned, I think we may say that there is not a real 
and serious demand on the part of the commercial 


at Oxford world for Commercial Education. The second serious 


cm. to o. we difficulty, I con.ider, * 

have considerable trouble in teaching in the preliminary different classes of Commercial Education 

year. The amount of tuition we haw 1 :o give in the ^etw commercial trainin We hear a 

preliminary year is very great. Among our best stu- now ^ England as to the advantage of foreign 

detts, I ought to say are_ wrnnen students they are P commerdal training, especially with regard 

very much more highly traaneld. They come to us be- ^ ; is temcd the « bureau ” system, or the 
cause the prestige of Oxford and Cambridge has not iEtrod|lction ^ Commercial Schools of an office, in 
l !!a n f ar y s ? m ,? ci estfiblisihed. in the case o w bich the boys engage in mock commercial operations 

stadents as m the case of men students ; with one another. With regard to commercial sys- 

course, the Boats and the Eleven are not such of education, in speaking of foreign practice, 

inducements m their case as in the case of the men. ^ oughj . tQ iemember that ttej . are by no means 

5529. Mr. Justice Madden.— Are all the degrees of uniform. If we take Germany as a country with a 

the Victoria Universitv open to women?— Well, yes; system of Commercial Education, the bureau or mock 
xith the exception of Medical degrees. office does not occupy a very important part m its 

ann ^ curriculum. They do have classes at which such 

w»0. But the Arts degrees are open/ — xes. commercial operations are engaged in, but they treat 


5551. The Arts degrees at Oxford and Cambridge these classes as practically subordinate to what we 
ara not open to women yet?— No not the degrees, but might call the more fundamental classes in the course, 
the examinations are. The women students come to us The great tendency in Germany has been to emphasise 


at a higher stage than the men, auu a >ci„* . — o— - — --- . _ “■ , 

her of them pass a preliminary examination before distinct from the technique. There we have much 
entrance. ThefTre very efficient material. A large to learn. At present, Commercial Education, I 
number of our men students have to be ground very think is under the disadvantage that there has been no 
carefully. good conception formed of the different kinds of 

Commercial Education which may be required. So 
6532. For what special line of life are the women much with regard to -the first point — our experiments 
students qualifying, as a rule? — 'For teachers, almost and what they suggest. I should like now to come to 
entirely. You must remember that provincial Colleges the second point, which is the question of the different 
nave to take students at a little lower stage in. their kinds of instruction. Here, I think, one might draw 
®st year than should naturally he taken by a Univer- a very important contrast between technical instruction 
and it is, therefore, inevitable that that must and commercial instruction, in two ways. In technical 
^*1 a lot of extra teaching during the earlier years. instruction there is always the use of tools and the 
oecondly, 0 f course, a provincial College is largely use of machinery, which are very essential for 
wand to have reference to the standard of provincial certain classes of pupils. But the technique required 
Secondary Schools, and I am afraid that until in business, the use of tools required in business, the 


i- the higher intellectual character of the training, as 
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Duun. technique of business operations, is of course comparjt- 
Nov. 29, 1901. tiyely slight as compared with the use of tools in indus- 

. tries and manufactures. The scientific processes in 

Professor E. C. Chemistry or Engineering have, I think, a technical side 
K. Gonner. for which you cannot find a parallel in business. I be- 
lieve myself that a thoroughly well-educated boy of, say, 
nineteen, who lias got a good liberal modern educa- 
tion, ought to be able to pick up the technical details 
of office work in a very short time, say, in a few weeks. 
But, of course, in the case of an engineer or a chemist, 
if you put him into engineering works or chemical 
works, we should all agree that it would take him a 
much longer time to master the processes, and it would 
demand a great deal more knowledge and training, 
and I would distinguish between them in that sense. 
In the second place, in business, as distinct from tech- 
nical manufacture, you have a much greater need for 
a high general intelligence and for a development of 
what I call moral characteristics, such things as judg- 
ment, decision, and insight. These are of immediate 
and paramount necessity to the business man. He 
needs them every hour of the day. In an industry or 
manufacture they are required to a much less 
degree. Those are two points of difference between 
manufacture and commerce which should find, I think, 
some recognition in the course of training which are 
applicable to those occupations. In business education 
one must never lose sight of the enormous importance 
of cultivating those branches of knowledge which lead 
to high general intelligence, and to what I should like 
to call high mental discipline. You must have a man 
who will be capable of promptitude, decision, and cer- 
tainty. That is the first thing that I think essential 
m a business education. The second essential is that 
every man engaged in industry and manufacture 
should, if lie is to direct the business, have a good 
general knowledge of the subject with which he is con- 
cerned. By this I don’t mean that he should 
know French, German, and things like that. Those 
are very desirable; bub he should realise the eco- 
nomic conditions which manifest themselves in business 
—the history of business, and the knowledge of busi- 
ness experience and progress in various countries. 
Commercial knowledge I would distinguish into three 
branches. The first of these is the acquisition 
of a good general knowledge and of the branches 
necessary for the conduct of ordinary commercial 
operations — what I may call the routine of busi- 
ness. If the business has to be conducted with France 
a knowledge of French is necessary ; and if it has to 
be conducted with Germany a knowledge of German is 
necessary. Again, in business a knowledge of arith- 
metical califulation is necessary. Those are certainly 
preparatory studies which you can justly demand from 
anyone entering business. Education of that kind 
should be the work of the Secondary Schools. They 
should give an education which shall develop the intel- 
lect and include a knowledge of those subjects which 
may be important and useful in business. It is not 
the knowledge of business as an operation, but of the 
means whereby you conduct business. Secondly, you 
must have commercial instruction which is of a tech- 
nical character, concerned with the routine of the office 
and business operations, a routine knowledge, for ex- 
ample, of the despatch of goods from one place to 
another, what documents are necessary, what are Cus- 
tom House warrants, what are bills of lading. Detailed 
knowledge like that is desirable. Lastly, I think there 
is a wider kind of commercial knowledge, that is, a 
knowledge of the economic conditions of business, of the 
circumstances under which business has developed, and 
-under which business is developing. I class that kind 
ot commerccial training with the very highest kind of 
technical training in industry. It is a study, not of 
the technique, but of the principles underlying the 
-technique, and it is that study which I consider that 
a University may rightly undertake, and which I con- 
sider, so far as Commercial Education is concerned, 
•can only be undertaken by a University. Taking those 
three forms of education, the first, I should say dis- 
tinctly, is the ordinary work of the school. The second 
is very largely the work of the office. It is 


as Language Arithmetic, and so on all *v 
which can be used for conducting’ ordi^? 1 ^ 
operations, which may be reaukS • y ,. b ^e* 
by clerk or principal. I “JJaotir 

Commercial German or French, which is on^ 3 
cation of German or French to a enmm on v, an *Ppli. 
which, I personally think should not bTShf’ 
The essential thing is that a boy should at iil 
language and that he should be able to Jf* 
and speak it ; and if he does that he will 
acqmre the technical words in a few weeks if ,b ‘\ to 
other hand, he is only taught the technical 
it by no means follows that experience in J Sr 1 ** 

teach him linw fn .,._.• i. . . , T 


tot* him how to wad, S®“ 

That tow I think, coincide! 
enlightened employers, many oi whom 2 .! J* 
care whether you send me a boy who r , 
technical terms What I want is a £y who caS 
write and speak French. We will teach htoiitlS 
nicalities. If he is intelligent he 


- but . w ® cannot teach him the klgTaJ- 

Secondly, the school must teach subiects 
tram the intellect. That is a foregone concluS 2 
we must remember that the schools alone can Sri 
boys who arc entering offices as clerics. They him- 
enter service early, owing to the exigencies ^ 
demands of business men-demands which are w 
lated into ''exigencies of business,” though I don's 
think that the two are necessarily synonymous— lot I 
am afraid we are very much in their hands in that 
matter. Next, we come to the work of the Tinker, 
sity— the work of the University should consist of the 
study of the essential science of business ; a studr of 
generai Economics, a study of particular Economics, 
ot the movement of business in various parts of the 
world, say, in South America, if you like. It in- 
volves a study of the theory and practice of ex- 
change, which is one of the most highly developed, and 
one of the most difficult, of the branches of special 
Economics. There should be courses dealing with the 
history of particular businesses, and showing what 
principles have governed their development, and in 
wliat directions. You also need courses dealing with 
the effect of geographical conditions on trade, which is 
a most important thing, with the general effect of tbs 
geographical features of a country upon its trade de- 
velopment. You also need statistical instruction, mainly 
with a view, not of cramming statistics or of merely 
knowing them, but of learning to handle them, and 
to appreciate what a certain class of statistical facts 
really means. The stuldent should be taught to handle 
statistics, so that he may subsequently be able to handle 
other statistics in practice, that he may not be deceived 
when he comes across statistic?, where otherwise he 
might be deceived. I think study of that kind should 
be with two objects : first, in order that from a know- 
ledge of the past you may argue as to future oppor- 
tunities and future developments of business, and when 
changes occur to at once take advantage of these 
changes. A boy who realises how trade has changed 
will realise how trade may change, and will be looking 
about for different openings and different opportunities. 
The second object is, of course, that from practical 
dealing with such matters as facts, he will be able, in 
future, to deal with new facts and new statistics, as 
they present themselves in the course of business. But 
of course that is all designed for a particular class 
of men. Ifc is designed for a class who may hare 
something to do with the management, not necessarilr 
as principals, but as clerks holding important posi- 
tions. Of course, information of that kind to the 
ordinary clerk — the clerk in an ordinary place fulfilling 
routine work — would be really thrown away. He is 
doing operations which give comparatively little oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of intelligence, and none at all 
for the exercise of such special knowledge as I haTe sug- 
gested. It is of use for people who are gwjjj 
into business, into positions already found, or 
could be passed into business as a higher gr® de , 
clerks. For them I think it would be important, 

I conceive that their education could be carried as nig 
as you like : just as high as in any ordinary branch, 
scientific or literary education. You can make it qu™ 
as difficult. I don’t think we want to make » ®*v 
Yon can test intelligence quite as_ tlwroughlyj)^ ^ 


to which 1 1 may come in a minute or two, as to whether 
it should be undertaken at all by special Commercial 

Schools. I think, primarily, it should'be the work of xou _ _ . . . 

1B *° be obta i ned by “Perience, and I All one really asks for is that kind of education in » 

Son a sb ° rb tlme ( for an intelligent University by which you should be able to develop £ 

S v tt - The bhlrd m ls > t0 my mmd > intelligence, through a medium which may be of u*- 

Thp P wnX rvF f, U ” lverslb 7- su ?i up that point. portance in the conduct of business. It u not , 

schools as I consider it, consists, so far gested that you should teach subjects on » “ 

as subjects are concerned, m dealing with such subjects but that you should develop the intelligence of student*, 
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. . v . test as possible, in a particular medium. 

SS.SS horn. tU ““ . oi distlnjpaishing be- 
1 b lerks who are to do the minor routine work of 
t !? eB those fit to do the more important work of 
° fiCeS rintr business, I believe such knowledge as this 
m8n i^W> S eacerly taken advantage of by them, as well 
W0 Sthe sons of principals; but as yet I am bound 
“ l l ev don’t seem to see their way to that, and that 
•We of things which leads to complaints, as the 
f.rJL, from business men : “ We can get any number 
«K£to do our office work ; but if I want a clerk to 
I will pay £500 or £600 a year, to put in a 
«hion of responsibility and control, I cannot find 
of coone, he is not likely to find him if 

ieepeots cl “ k is to 5" ““ 

rnlinarv routine. What one would plead for, if one 
3* plead with business men, is that they should not 
ngst on a long period of unintelligent office routme 
« a necessary preliminary to positions of respon- 
sihilitv We have left out of account the ques- 
t‘s of technical office routine, and the analysis 
of business operations. That seems to me a very de- 
batable point, at present, in Commercial Education. 

I think that it is a great error to suppose you can 
supply that entirely by any .technical instruction what- 
erer. I think it is small in its quantity, and I think 
it is very easily acquired in an office. I believe a boy 
who is intelligent, whether he be a clerk going m 
it sixteen, or the son of a principal going in 
it twenty-one, after this long course of train- 
ing, can pick up this technique in a very short 
time. I will illustrate the point with regard to 
one of our classes of Commercial Geography. The 
criticism was that the teaching was largely in general 
geographical features and general principles, and 
it was urged: “What you ought to. teach would 
be the express companies by which you can 
send a parcel from Liverpool to Vienna” Now, 
that is information which, it seems to me, can be easily 
picked up and acquired in actual business. It would 
be a waste of time to acquire it anywhere else ; it very 
probably would be acquired inaccurately in school, and 
in addition it would probably be changed every year. 

It is information of that kind which, it seems to me, 
no institution should attempt to teach. The only ques- 
tion is, whether an institution should take the analysis 
of business operations, teach business operations at all, 
and if so, how. I think they can be perfectly well con- 
joined with both systems for a certain purpose. _ I 
think it is well that in the Secondary Schools, which 
specially develop for Commerce, they should have some 
teaching of business operations, very slight, in order to 
keep before the students the kind of end to which they 
are to apply their knowledge. It does not profess to 
be exact. It professes merely to indicate the use 
to be made of the knowledge acquired. I think, in 
the higher form of education, the University side of 
which I have spoken, that is necessary, to some extent, 
because it illustrates the mode in which trade is really 
governed by economic causes. There should, be 
a course to explain the nature of business operations, 
in order to understand the principles on which these 
operations are based. If yon look at such a scheme as 
that which has been sketched out in Leipzig, in the 
Hochhandelschule there, you have intelligence of the 
highest kind, and you also have a very good class of 
analysis of business operations. There is no system 
there of students conducting mock transactions with 
each other. That is not the aim. In connection with 
this subject it is instructive to study the development 
of the Handelschule in Germany, where instruction in 
technique has always been subordinated to substantial 
education. The Handelschule is now developing into 
the Hochhandelschule. The general trend in Ger- 
many has been towards teaching of tire very 
jughest order. Within the last few years new 
institutions have been founded. There is one at Frank- 
fort which has the very highest teaching. It is teach- 
ing which will take quite a University level, quite dif- 
ferent from the old form of Handelschule. The Swiss 
w some degree, and the Austrian, to some de- 
gree, have been of a lower order, and so also 
has been the case in some parts of France, but not 
1,1 the big schools in Paris. The big schools of com- 
mercial studies in Paris are of the very highest kind. 
•™ey do not lay stress on the teaching of technique. . I 
mmk we should distinguish then between Commercial 
Schools, which take this technique side, and the Com- 
^rcial Schools which are aiming at the University 
3 ® e “, a nd which are allying themselves with Universi- 


, , , . Dublin. 

ties wherever they can. In Cologne they have not got — 

a University. In Leipzig they have, and there you jj 0 29, 1901 

get the combination. The distinction between the two - - „ 

kinds of education you can usefully give, is between K G<mner 

the education enabling clerks entering business early 

with knowledge of the ordinary operations of business, 

and that which consists in a study of the operations 

and circumstances determining particular methods and 

particular developments, and which renders the mind 

alert, and capable of devising new methods and seizing 

new opportunities. A prominent defect of our English 

system certainly has been the hopeless confusion of 

those two kinds of education. The second defect is, 

that until quite recently we have been content with 

teaching a subject allied to commerce, without teaching 

it with reference to commerce. In teaching French we 

have taught French literature. W e have not seen that the 

fundamental thing in business education is the reading 

and speaking of French. These are the two great defects. 

Of course, from what I have said, you can quite see 
what my own view is with regard to the position of the 
University. It is, that the University can only take 
part — that it should take part — in the very highest 
form of Commercial Education, and that it has oppor- 
tunities to take such a part ; and I believe, moreover, 
that work of that kind can be satisfactorily undertaken 
only by a University, or by an institution of regular 
University rank. Such education ensures the close 
connection between the highest Commercial Education 
and the liberal studies, and is desirable: — First, 
because you need in business a very high stan- 
dard of general intelligence and disciplinary cultiva- 
tion ; second, because in Commercial Education of 
that type you are aiming at the discussion of ulti- 
mate causes from a true standpoint ; and third, be- 
cause by this association with liberal studies you 
escape the great danger of confusing such education 
with the education of technique, of which I have 
spoken. The scheme must not he overweighted with the 
mere knowledge of technique and of operations, the 
knowledge of which can be more easily acquired in 
business. Such an education, of course, centres round. 

Economics and Geography. These are the two funda- 
mental things. If we take our own case, the case of 
University College, Liverpool, that would mean 
a very large development in the staff. We have 

there a Chair of Economics, but we should re- 
quire a Chair of Geography as well, and prob- 

ably two or three additional Lectureships in Econo- 
mics. We should also require the co-operation of a 
Professor of Commercial Law, a special Professor ; 
and we should have to develop courses of instruction 
by men of practical experience in such subjects as 
Banking, Bailway and Business Administration, and 
other matters. ’ Such an undertaking would involve 
us — and this is an apology for our default — in 

very heavy expense. If we could get money to 
do it we would he perfectly willing to do it, 
and I think any University ought to be perfectly will- 
ing to do it, but it would be a very serious undertaking 
for us. I think that concludes what I have to say as 
to those three points — what we have done, the kinds of 
Commercial Education which might be given, and the 
kind of education which I think: a University might 
rightly undertake to give. 

5533. Mr. Justice Mabdex. — S ome of the points in 
your very interesting evidence relating to the con- 
stitution of your Colleges in the Victoria University, 
suggest some questions of a wider range than those with 
which we are now immediately concerned. That in- 
formation was important, and indeed necessary, in 
order to enable us to understand the exact position in 
Liverpool. Coming now to the position to be occupied 
in a University course by commercial studies, I 
desire to ask you one or two questions. I con- 
clude from your evidence that the success of such a 
course depends largely upon the view taken of its 
utility by the commercial community? — I think so. 

5534. Up to the present time I conclude that, except 
by the passing of resolutions, which I might perhaps 
characterise as mere talk, they have not thrown them- 
selves very warmly into the movement? — Well, they 
have given us money to do it; but our difficulty has 
been that the students, after passing through a course 
of which they themselves have approved, do not 
easily find situations. They are handicapped by age. 

There were two very good students recently who 
took the Liverpool School of 'Commerce curriculum. 

Last Christmas I approached a commercial man, 
and I said that the very best advertisement for the 

M 
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__ ‘ school would be that these boys, when, they passed, as 
Nov. 29, 1901. I was sure they would, should find situations open to 
— them. They were not rich. They wanted clerkships, 
Professor E. C. anc j were they going to find that the time they had 
' onner • spent in the school had hopelessly handicapped their 
commercial career or not ? I am sorry to say that when 
they passed they did not find situations. They 
were, however, recommended to go abroad and acquire 
colloquial German, which they did, and have been 
doing for sis months, and I hope they will be able to 
find situations, but, of course, they were only able to 
go abroad because the Lancashire County Council, from 
which they held Scholarships, kindly renewed the 
Scholarships for another year. [Bub that did not strike 
me as very hopeful. No doubt we shall be able to get 
situations for them, but it means a considerable 
amount of trouble and anxiety, both on their side and 
ours. That is not the kind of practical help which 
I consider should be given by commercial men to en- 
courage boys to go in for this class of education. 

5535. But the encouragement in the long run must 
rest on motives of self-interest? — Yes. 

55o6. You must show them and persuade them that 
it is their interest to employ men of that class for 
the higher positions in their offices?—' Yes. 

, 5537. This whole idea of higher Commercial Educa- 
tion of a University type is of very recent growth ?— 
Yes. 

5538. Therefore, it. is not surprising that up to the 
present it should not have found acceptance among 
the commercial class ?— I don’t think there is any reason 
for complaint in that. My only feeling is that these 
two boys, after being educated, not under the scheme 
'which I should be anxious to see developed, but under 
a scheme of a more intermediate character, which had 
been approved by some commercial men, should find 
themselves handicapped by the time given to tills edu- 
cation. 

5539. What you would look forward to ultimately 
would be the practical recognition of two classes 
of clerks — I don’t mean the technical division of classes 
as in the Civil Service, into higher and lower — 
but that it should he practically recognised that there 
were . two kinds of clerks, those who might enter a 
practical business office at sixteen or so, having re- 
ceived a training in a Secondary School ; and those of a 
higher class, who might at once obtain a different 
position, somewhat more important, and who would 
have the advantage of University training ?— Yes, I 
would put it in. this way — those who would enter into 
business with the immediate prospect of being promoted 
to such positions. They might have to do ordinary rou- 
tine work for a year or six months, but would then be 
promoted to another kind of work. I quite think that. 
Failing that, it seems to me that the only people to 
teke advantage of this higher system of Commercial 
Education would he the sons of principals themselves. 

5540. That I quite understand, but the acceptance of 

this principle by the commercial community would de- 
pend upon, and be consequent upon, the establishment 
by the Universities o,f a satisfactory course leading un 
to it? — Certainly. b 1 

5541. And if a satisfactory course were established 
by the Universities you are not hopeless about it?— I 
am not hopeless about it. Our own experience, 
which has been in quite a different grade, has not been 
very successful, but I think we have learned a great 
deal from it. 

5542. In the case of the seconld class of students, 
those who will themselves become employers, and will 
be tlie leaders in Commerce, you regard a liberal 
education as important ? — Certainly. 

'5543. The kind of liberal education which you 
think would be. most suitable for them would be a 
University one, in which -the higher Commercial Educa- 
tion, especially the study of 'Economic Science, should 
form an important part?— 'Yes, that is exactly my view. 
That it should be really a liberal education, but a 
liberal education in a particular branch of studies ; and, 
as to ‘Economic education, perhaps I should explain that 
I should like the Commission to he aware that I am not 
advocating as sufficient the study of Economics as 
carried on now. 

5544. I was going to call your attention to that 
circumstance. There are Professors of Political Eco- 
nomy in Universities, but of Political E'conomy 
as a Science, and not in special relation to Commercial 


education ?— Perhaps I had better -w. 

r * .. a j intd 

Economic Geography. I take a w a 

History, winch is practically History 
an economic point of view. Then I 
General Economic Theory for two hours *t. a , cla ® L " 
toko a oh. s in .hat is tailed -IleseiiptiJ, 
which is Economics as realised in busin™ 
a week, but, of course, that is a side that treuT 
be developed very much in any scheme JfJ"*** 
suggested. It is that latter side I am m2 c 8 * 
Economics should he taught, not thoonSh ia’ 1 
use the German term, “realistically." T- .i. 
taught two ways i Ton should « X"® <* 
realistic course but yon should li.vs realistic 
wort a statistical laboratory, where there 3 ? 
collating an| working on statistics, just 
another kind is done in a scientific lahoratore L , 
esernse for the mind of the students, and as a’ 22 
of training them to realise statistics and other S 
connected with Commerce in a scientific man m. £ 
con be done with statistics and also with Gecn.v 
Of course, m such a school as I describe T 
mrght fake myself the General Theory class and 'on 
reahshc branch. I might take the realistic branch 
the exchanges or the growth of trusts and monopo'in 
—some special branch. Then other branches would I- 
taken by other men, nnd there would lie also wha* I 
have called the laboratory work, which would be a 
practical development of Economics as a realistic studr 
There is a certain difficulty in the study of Economics! 
People, as a rule, are too anxious to' get to a find 
theory of things in Economies. In this respect 
it is possible to distinguish between Economics ani 
Natural Science. Everyone, more or less, has to have 
some working theory of Economics. Everyone has not to 
have a working scientific theory which is vastly to the ad- 
vantage of Science, inasmuch as you have not to mat- 
up your mind too prematurely. At any rate, everyone 
thinks he lias a right to have an Economic theory, and 
that seems to have led to the attempt to have what I 
might call a premature final theory of Economics. Of 
course, we must . have some broad theoretical principles, 
but, in my opinion, Economics is a study in which ve 
have very much to learn before we can 'develop a final 
theory. 


5545. With reference to men belonging to the 
commercial classes, many of -whom find their 
way into tfiie legislature, I presume that a sound 
economic training, based on what are usually 
regarded as sound economic principles, would be no 
disadvantage ? — I think it would be a very great advan- 
tage. I would certainly include in such a school the 
teaching of the social side of Economics, and I think 
that such a branch as local finance and local adminis- 
tration is peculiarly susceptible of quite definite sound 
economic handling at the present time. 

5546. Is it your idea that this higher commercial 
course should lead up to a separate degree or diploma 
in a University, or that it should form- a constituent pars 
of an Arts course? — I certainly think it should lead 
up to a degree. 

5547. Should that be the ordinary Arts degree?— It 
might lead up to an ordinary Arts degree, a student 
being allowed to specialise in it towards the end. of his 
course, by being allowed to substitute the subjects I 
have mentioned for Latin, or Mathematics, or someof 
the ordinary constituent parts of an Arts course. The 
degree would be the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; but the 
student would, with a view to his future, have spe- 
cialised during the latter part of his course in that 
branch of subjects. That is one alternative. . The 
other alternative is that the University should give * 
special degree, whatever its title, whether Economics 
or Commerce, but that the student aspiring to that 
degree should carry on his Arts course up to a certain 
defined point. Of course, he would matriculate, 

an examination in Arts, and, possibly, carry Arts no 
to an Intermediate examination. 


5548. Which of those alternatives do you P ie ^ er . . 
have no distinct, preference for either, as you M 
defined them. On the whole, I prefer an ordmag 
Arts degree, at least so far as the main part 
course is concerned. Even that will entau 
siderable options both in the intermediate 
final stage. If we took our own case . - m gjjl 
toria, of course the student can at «s 
stage take Economics in an Arts degree, but ne 
so as to serve for one of four subjects. R e 
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t . gg a half subject, Economic History, so that is 

earn! a-half out of four subjects. But in a scheme 
jL t hi s he would have to take more ; still I would pre- 
the association of commercial with liberal studies, 
f r two or three reasons, which seem most important at 
L prc cent time. The first is, he would not in that 
cas- run the risk of overweighting his education with 

1 i call the technical matters of commerce. They 
would 1'lay their part in his preliminary course ; hut 
it would be a minor part. The second point is, I think 
that the degree of Bachelor of Commerce would, natu- 
rally. excite derision, and, I rather think, rightly so. 
People would say that such a man should neces- 
tarilv be a successful commercial man ; but actual suc- 
ks' in commerce must depend on a great many other 
things besides acquirements. There may be a defect in 
the 'nature of the man. He may be incapable of 
promptitude or decision, and that, of course, would 
seriously hamper his success in commercial life ; and 
thirdly. I would like it to be associated with liberal 
studies! because I consider it is essentially a liberal 
siudv. and not merely a technical study in the tech- 
nical sense, just as in the very highest form of Tech- 
nical Education you come to Science. 

5549. Perhaps the title of Bachelor of Commerce 
might not be a felicitous one ; but the second alterna- 
tive might be put in this form — a special course, with a 
distinctive degree, regarded as an attraction to em- 
ployers to select clerks, as you have pointed out, from 
those who had specialised at the University in that 
particular branch of education? — That might be better 
in some ways. 

5550. Possibly you may not have thought it out; 
but I wanted to know your opinion?— My preference 
is for an ordinary Arts degree as the most practicable. 
We were discussing this at a Committee of the Victoria 
University only the other day. Everyone felt, I think, 
that die inclusion in an ordinary Aits degree was de- 
sirable in itself, but the great difficulty was how to 
leave room in it for other subjects, besides one or two 
Languages, Economics, and Geography, arid Commercial 
Law. That in itself makes a pretty good group of 
subjects. Then it was suggested that it would be better 
to have an Honours School, with which, of course, it 
would not be inconsistent. 

5551. That would not be inconsistent ; and in that 
way you might meet the difficulty: if a medal, or 
Honour tripos, were instituted in that particular de- 
partment it might carry with it the Arts decree?-— I 
agree; if 1 were sketching out an ideal University, 
there should be both an Honours degree and an 
ordinary degree. 

5552. Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — I wish to ask one or 
two questions with regard to the relations of the Uni- 
versity to the Colleges. You have given us a great deal 
of information with regard to the matter already, but 
Ijnstwish a little further elucidation. I find a refer- 
ence in the Charter to University Professors and Uni- 
versity Lecturers. Are all Professors of the Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, University Professors?— Neces- 
sarily. Your acceptance of a Professorship involves 
your becoming a Professor in the University. The 
Professorship in the University, as a distinction, does 
not carry any salary with it. It is merely an accept- 
ance of you as a Professor in the College. 

5553. Has the University any check over the College 
in the appointment of Professors — over the appoint- 
ment of an incompetent man? — None whatever. 

5554. By the mere fact of the College appointing a 
Professor he becomes ipso facto then a Professor of the 
University? — Yes. When I said it has no check — it 
has not in practice, certainly. Whether it could refuse 
to acknowledge a man legally I am afraid I cannot 
ajate. It has always accepted, without any difficulty, 
the appointment in every case. 

5555. I was anxious to know that point, in view of 
the possibility of a similar case, where the College 

2 t appoint an incompetent man, and the University 
‘rities woul d hav e to accept him? — Just look at- the 
tarter,, Clause XV.,* where it is legally determined : 
‘Professors of the University shall be Professors of the 
College or Colleges in the University, who are members 
■or file time being of the Senate, or Senates, or the 
Academic Board in the Colleges." So that any Pro- 
fessor in the College is necessarily a Professor in the 
.‘-wversity. 

5556- As a matter of fact, the University has no 
ohttk on the appointment of an incompetent Professor ? 


5557. The University has authority over the Colleges 

in regard to the duration anil character of the studies? j\'ov. 29, 1901 
— Yes. — 

5558. They have authority as to the duration and Professor E. C 
character of the studies that are required of students iv 

of the Colleges as a qualification for the University 
degree, and therefore the University has a considerable 
share in arranging the courses ?— Certainly. The courses 
are submitted every year to the University, and the 
University can say this course is sufficient, or 
not sufficient, for attendance qualifying for admission 
to such and such an examination. 

5559. And in the matter of the conduct of examina- 
tions it has a right to appoint external Examiners? — 

Not only has it a right, but it is compelled to appoint 
them. 

5560. These, however, are the two principal points 
of contact between the University and the Colleges? — 

Yes. 

5561. Where are the examinations conducted ? — The 
examinations are conducted in the separate Colleges 
both in the case of written examinations and oral and 
practical examinations. That involves the external 
Examiner coming to the respective Colleges, in the case 
of oral or practical examinations. 

5562. Are there the same set of papers in all the Col- 
leges, or are they different? — The same papers are set 
in all the Colleges, and the examinations are held simul- 
taneously at the same hour. 

5563. Is that found to work quite satisfactorily? — It 
works perfectly easily. There is no difficulty whatever. 

5564. Mr. Justice Maddex. — Y ou are speaking of the 
University examinations? — Yes. The University ap- 
points in each College a supervisor of examinations 
from the College staff, and he has to undertake the 
giving out of papers and dispatch the answers of can- 
didates to the Examiners. 

5565. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — W ith reference to 
prizes, I suppose there are Collegiate prizes and Uni- 
versity prizes ? — Yes ; Collegiate prizes and Univer- 
sity prizes ; Collegiate Scholarships and University 
Scholarships, and so on. 

5566. The Collegiate prizes are awarded on the re- 
sults of examinations conducted in that particular 
College? — Some of them are, and some of them are 
given under special conditions. For instance, there is 
what we call a Declamation prize. That has nothing 
to do with a University examination ; but we have often 
awarded prizes and rewards on the results of the Uni- 
versity examinations. Some of our Scholarships, for 
instance, require that the Scholar must have taken 
a certain University distinction. 

5567. But with regard to the University prizes, they 
are inter-Collegiate ? — Yes. 

5568. And decided on the results of the examinations 
of the three Colleges ?— Yes. 

5569. And in case of the Fellowships and the other 
prizes, do they hold examinations distinct from the 
examination of the graduates ? — I think the Fellowships 
are awarded on the Honour Schools. In some cases a 
Fellowship necessitates a thesis. 

5570. The examiners send in a special report on the 
result of the examinations of candidates for these 
Honours. The University elects, having regard to 
that report? — Yes. There is a committee, which meets 
to select and determine who shall be recommended. 

5571. You pointed out very clearly the advantages 
and disadvantages of a federal University working with 
the Colleges. I don’t know whether this is a fair 
question to ask or not— but would you undertake to 
say, taking both sides into account, that the disadvan- 
tages more than counterbalance the advantages? — It 
depends entirely on the particular stage of growth 
of the College. In our own case I have not the slightest 
doubt ; but if I had been asked the same question twelve 
rears ago, I should have returned a different answer. 

It depends entirely upon the efficiency of the institu- 
tion. When an institution has become efficient, and 
has accumulated a substantial body of teachers capable 
of giving University instruction in the various sub- 
jects, then I think the disadvantages greatly outweigh 
the advantages ; but otherwise, I think the advantages 
of the federal system are obvious. 

5572. You point out that the question of distance 
has to be taken into account* and that sometimes, with 
regard to University meetings, especially when two 
Colleges are geographically a considerable distance 
apart, it is a grave disadvantage ? — There is no doubt 
whatever that the greater the distance theS’more the Uni- 
versity tends to become an Examining Board. It is quite 


* The Victoria University Calendar for the year 1901, page 31. 
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Dobi.in. obvious it must, more or less resolve itself into that, if 
Nov. 29 1901 distances are great, and in such a case the result 

' L ‘ must be that the teaching will be really regulated by the 

Professor E. C. examinations. 

K. Gormer. 5573. Suppose you had two University Colleges, and 
that the tendency in one of the Colleges was towards 
the scientific side of University Education, or, to what 
I might possibly call the technical side, and that in 
the other College the tendency was rather towards the 
literary and professional side, do you think these would 
work satisfactorily on the federal basis — would they 
work as satisfactorily as if the tendency of both Colleges 
were in the same direction? — I should think it would 
be better if the tendency of the Colleges were in the 
same direction. 

5574. Because then you would reap more mutual ad- 
vantages? — I think so. 

5575. They would be more likely to work in har- 
monious union as federal Colleges? — Yes. They would 
be more in contact. 

5576. At present I understand there is something 
like an agitation, in Liverpool, in favour of your get- 
ting a University of your own ? — Yes. The Council of 


the College passed a resolution last Easter d.n 
whilst they acknowledged with great Brahh.^.v 6 ^ 
vice, of Victoria Dnivemtj ii%Sf5S*i»r 
thought the time had now come for the estsKi;’ ^ 
a separate University. That has CiT?? 
supported by the public, and it has also bem ’ 
by the City Council. n ^PPWea 

5577. You think the establishment of such a TV 
sity would be more likely to receive the generous 

of the people of Liverpool ?-Certainly; it wouK 
more effective both in obtaining students, and * 
obtaining sympathy, and will give us an onnn^v 
of developing, with less difficulty the parti 
tion, in which oor teaching tend, P iw- 

5578. Do yon think that the feeling oi h ■ 

University of your own in Liveruonl 8 

rather than the reverse ?-It is increasing ve?£f 
The feeling has been of comparatively Kcen7g2 
but it is strengthening now very much. ■ 

55ra. It is growing i-Tliere is no doubt about fct 

5580. I suppose the example of Biimiagham is fi 
to stimulate that feeling?— It has stimulated it ' 


On resuming, after cun interval, 


5581. Professor Lorrain Smith. — With regard to the 
constitution of Victoria University, there is one ques- 
tion I should like to ask you. The fact that a Pro- 
fessor is an Examiner is no disqualification for a seat 
on the Council? — 'None whatever. 

5582. Elsewhere— I don’t know whether by custom 
or by statute — it is regarded as a reason for their not 
sitting on the Senate of the University, that a man 
cannot be a Senator and an Examiner at the same 
time. Have you, in the Victoria University, had any 
experience which would justify that provision? — None 
whatever ; quite the contrary. 

5583. That is to say, you would regard the efficiency 
of the Council as increased by the Examiners having a 
representation on the University Senate ?— Certainly. 

5584. In speaking of the development of the Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, you mentioned the local senti- 
ment and the sources of revenue. Might I ask you to 
amplify your statement regarding the conditions which 
justify you in Liverpool in proceeding to this new 
development ? — I think that the conditions which justify 
us in asking for a University would really be summed 
up in our extremely rapid growth and development, 
both on the Arts side and the Scientific side, within the 
last few years. Within the last ten years we have de- 
veloped very much, indeed. I remember the College 
when I came to it, and I know it as it is now, and the 
growth which has occurred in twelve years in efficiency, 
variety, interest, and extension of teaching, is, to my 
mind, so very great, that I think we have really over- 
come any possible objection there could be to our hold- 
lng autonomous University rank. The condition which 
justifies the College developing into a University is the 
provision of substantial high teaching in a substantial 
number of subjects. I don’t think it desirable that 
there should be a University consisting of one 
faculty alone. I think it ought to have several facul- 
teB. I don’t say you should have all. I think you 
should have several faculties, several subjects, and that 
in those subjects you should be able to show evidence 
of high teaching. That we feel we can do. At the 
present stage the Senate -\Yould not feel any hesitation 
m demanding a ■Charter. At the same time, we are 
extremely anxious that when we do start as a Univer- 
sity we should start, so to speak, with a clean slate, 
so far as finances are concerned, and also, 
that _ we should be more thoroughly equipped in 
certain subjects than we are now, in order to be 
able to relieve individual teachers, and give them an 
opportunity of developing more the research work of 
themselves and of their students. 

5585. You mentioned the Arts Faculty first, in your 
statement?— That was because I was thinking of it 
as, in some senses, the senior faculty, and because I 
Happen to be a member of it. 

5586. I would like you to develop that idea. You 
regard it as of primary importance ?— No, I would 
not say that. The Faculties of Arts and Science 
1 regard as of equal importance. Taken as we 
constitute them, those include the main branches of 
what you would call scientific and literary research 
taken as branches of knowledge. 

7 h “£' h “ y° ur success in the Arts Faculty 
consisted?— In the increase in the number of students, 


increase in the number of the staff, and in the chant 
ter of the work undertaken by students. We liavenc* 
more students who are capable of appreciating research 
and of understanding what research really means Oi 
course, I need not point out to the Commission that a 
provincial city is extremely handicapped in Arts re- 
search. We lack a sufficiently comprehensive library 
though we axe doing our best to extend the library. I? 
lias been enormously enlarged during the last eia* 
years. s 

5588. Dr. Starkie.— H as it got an endowment Wfo 
considerable capital endowment; but Mr. Henry Tati 
gave us a building for the library, and a large sum of 
money to be expended on books. We have a small 
library endowment, and we have two or three special 
library endowments for special departments ; but our 
library funds are not at all what we should desire 
them to be. We have a very considerable quantity 
of books ; but still it will be a work of years, and vkl 
require an enormous expenditure of money, before 
can attempt to vie in any department with libraries like 
the 'Bodleian and Cambridge University Library, or 
the British Museum. 

5589. Professor Lorrain Smith. — Roughly speaking, 
what doeB that involve? — lb involves an expenditure 
on a skilled librarian and assistants. We have a 
librarian and an assistant ; and lie has necessarily i 
boy, and we require to have an expenditure on books. 

5590. About how much ? — I don’t know. There are 
several funds. I don’t think we spend more than £200 
or £300 per annum. I should like to spend atom 
£1,000 a year on books. 

5591. In regard to the curriculum in Commerce, as 
sketched out, with which I am in entire agreement, « 
far as my scanty knowledge of it goes, I would like t) 
ask this. I have heard the request of some merchants 
interested in this subject that Science should be taught 
I notice there is no direct teaching of Science in the 
curriculum ? — When I sketched it I was referring to the 
substantial nature of business, and the conditions cn 
which business depends ; but I quite think that if you 
are to arrange an ordinary course for an ordinary de- 
gree you would have to add to it the teaching of Lan- 

f uages, and where Science is desirable in a particular 
usiness, the teaching of it ; and up to the Intermediate 
stage there is no doubt whatever, in my mind, as to the 
necessity of teaching Mathematics, because of its 
enormous educational value. . 

5592. You have drawn a very sharp distinction Be- 
tween the Science of the market and the Science of the 
manufacturer — the curriculum whicli you have sketuM 
out deals practically altogether with the Science of t* 
market ? — Yes ; I think it mainly deals with busrnw 
as distinct from manufacture. 

5593. Do you insist on that?— No. I think u 
town felt that the two were closely interlaced, 
that case it would be wise to interlace them. 1° f. 
mingham the interlacing is exceptionally dose. 
mingham is almost entirely an industrial city, ] 
Liverpool is almost entirely a commercial city. , 

5594. Do you think the curriculum for a 
man should include the subjects which ma . 
require, or should they be covered by technical J ^ 
tions? — It depends on the extent H J ou m 
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, * Tiir.nl knowledge of a process such as a 
tfiBM? wlrocess I think that could hardly be included 
^‘IraS degree or course. That would, so to 
c0 “?“ b almost a man’s entire time. If he goes 
fining in Applied Chemistry, and, just the 
i0r /as if he goes for a training in electro-technical 
saB f nractically would leave room only for the 
«*. S. 1 ” Sated Subjects, ™ck .3 Mathematic, 
5? PbS« •»! Pure Chemirtiy. 1 1“'* “I" 

P SSSul«» *"» tr “ nin S “2? 

feti distinction has been dr»™ between technical 
..itetoological, technical meaning fte teaming m a 
111 and tSchnologieal the taming in the Science, of 
. n H Physics, and such subjects ; and it is 
^iTthat for Leeds and its industries the training 
Zdd be technological, as an introduction to business, 
Sat it should be on a University plane. As I have 
Wit presented to me, I think that practicaUy the two 
are inextricably mixed up-the technical and the tech- 
rdoeical — and I want your opinion as to whether they 
raid be separated ?-I think you must separate the 
technological, if you take it in that way,- from the 
,-ranercial I quite see that for the commercial 
^se you might need a certain amount of 
chemical knowledge ; but a technological course would 
rot leave time for such a course as you suggest, and a 
commercial course would not leave time. They could 
fc taken successively ; but that would involve five or 

^ffioTwhat number of years does this course involve? 
—I thought of a three years’ course ; but, wherever 
adopted you will have to allow the classes to be taken 
hr persons who are not taking the entire course. I 
liink there is no doubt about that. 

5597. You spoke of the course being adapted to a 
rertain class— the class for whom positions are already 
found. I suppose you would include in that the men 
,ho belong to co-operative businesses, where a man 
moves forward into partnership from, perhaps, even 
the lowest rank?— Yes ; but if he has to go in at the 
lowest step is he sure of moving forward? If he 
merely depends on business chances of promotion, it 
gp-mc to me that he will have to go to business rather 
Mo young. It depends very much on age, and the age 
limit is very sharply defined in commercial clerkships. 

5598. May not those institutions which are managed 
on co-operative principles demand this education? — 
Certainly. Joint stock companies, private partner- 
ships, and co-operative institutions, would alike all de- 
mand it in their management. 

5599. Have you any knowledge of the position taken 
by London Chamber of Commerce with regard to 
Commercial Education? — I have seen their scheme, and 
hear that they take a coiisiderable interest in the 
London candidates who pass the examination ; but I 
don’t know anything further about it. 

5600. From the reports of meetings that I have read 
I gather it lias been rather a failure? — I believe it is. 
I believe that several of the Commercial courses planned 
out under that institution have been unsuccessful. I 
don't think it has been widely taken advantage of. 
Most of the papers I have seen have not been suffi- 
ciently stringent. 


5601. Apparently they had not, until quite recently, 
any provision for teaching ? — No, they had not ; and 
also, the London Chamber more or less allowed its can- 
didates to take, at the beginning, any subjects they 
liked. They could qualify for the certificate on sub- 
jects which may, or may not, be useful ; thus it seemed 
to be only SecondaryEducation competing with Boards 
like the Oxford and Cambridge Local Boards. 

5602. The Royal University, as, perhaps, you know, 
gives its degrees, except in Medicine, without insisting 
on attendance at any classes? — I was not aware of 
that. 


5603. You can come up from private study, from a 
Pirate institution, or anywhere, and you are accepted 
for examination ? — I was not aware of that. In Medl- 
ine, I suppose, the difference is owing to the General 
Medical Council? 

5604. Yes. The regulation does exist with regard to 
Medicine. How would you look upon that as regards 

new subject of Commercial Education? — I think 
that it is bad throughout. That is pure examining, as it 
seems to me, and not teaching. 

5605. 'Would you abolish the examination altogether 
as regards external students — students who had not 
wen educated in a recognised College ?— Well, I think 
“era should remain an external examination to some 
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extent, but I am not anxious to encourage it as a 

system, and I would not encourage it in any system Nok. 29, 1901. 
with which I was connected. It may be useful u, ^ a . a 
exceptional cases. , _ . .. K. Gonnar. 

■5606- You are quite satisfied that London University 
should supply that?— Yes, we don’t want to encroach. 

5607. Professor Lobkjjn Smith.— This new subject 

of Commercial Education is not provided with text 
books, as other subjects, like Chemistry, are? — That 
is so. . . 

5608. That would be a special reason for insisting 
on attendance at the classes of experts? — Of course, 
there would have to be attendance, as, owing to the lack 
of text books, students could not get through the 
examinations without attendance. 

5609. There is a lack of text books?— 'I agree entirely. 

If you take any branch I have spoken of, with the 
exception of ordinary Geography and the general 
theory of Economics, there are no text books. My 
own class in Descriptive Economics has no text book. 

I have to give them a list of certain chapters from 
different books, and I have to insist on their taking 
very careful notes. There is no doubt that, for the 
course I have suggested, there is a great lack of good 
text books. 

5610. There was another point about Commercial 
Education as to which I wish to have your opinion. 

Would you require, in the University course, that the 
man teaching Commercial Practice, say, the analysis of 
transactions, should be a man actually engaged in busi- 
ness? — I should regard that as indispensable. That is a 
very disputable point. Some people do, but my own 
experience is this : You have to select between a man 
with actual business experience and. a man who can 
teach, and, of the two, the teaching is the more impor- 
tant, and the teacher may get up a knowledge of 
transactions. We have tried both. If you look for a 
man who has been in business, the question is, what 
kind of a man can you get. You cannot get a man 
who has been a great business success. Professorial 
incomes do not offer a sufficient inducement to such 
men. Yon are, therefore, thrown back on a man, who 
either has been incompetent or is rather crotchety, and 
thinks he can teach, or who happens to have met with 
misfortunes in business owing to lack of tact or decision 
of character. I don’t think any of those classes would 
give what you might call a good teacher. We have 
tried them both. Just now we have a lecturer in the 
School of Commerce, who had some business experience, 
originally in Belfast, but for ten years he was in Leip- 
zig in the Handelsehule. He 3s an extremely gocjd 
teacher. He tells me the Germans do not make this 
demand for actual business experience, because they 
realise that it is almost impossible. He is quite suc- 
cessful. In the same way we had a French teacher, 
who gave classes in commercial transactions in French 
with great success, but he had been very well trained 
in Paris before he went into business. We Lave had 
other instances where the class learned little, not 
because the teachers had no knowledge, but because 
they could not keep discipline, or could not impart 
their knowledge. I would not demand it, because I 
realise it is impossible to insist on it. 

5611. We had a witness from' Edinburgh who said that 
they insisted on having good business men, who took up 
the work of teaching on account of their public spirit? 

— Yea, but I don’t know what the Commission thinks. 

Personally, I don’t think public spirit will provide that 
kind of teaching continuously from year to year. I 
think it is intermittent. Qf course, you may get a 
special course of lectures from a good business man, 
but the real work and stress and burden of teaching 
will always have to depend on a trained teacher. 

5612. Of course this was only as to Commercial Prac- 
tice i — Yes, but Commercial Practice goes on from year 
to year. A man won’t mind giving a course of ten 
lectures on his special business, but he will probably 
object to teaching twice a week year after year. 

5613. A course of lectures is what is in my mind?— A 
course of lectures you should certainly have from people 
of business experience. I thought you meant a Com- 
mercial Practice class, in which a man should go on 
continuously for a few hours a week for one transaction 
in business, and then for another operation, and insisting 
on the class stating to him what are the various opera- 
tions that have to l>e gone through. Courses of lec- 
tures on a special subject are less burdensome, and 
make less demand on actual teaching capacity. 

5614. I am extremely interested in what you describe 
as the laboxatojy work?— Thegreatdefeeis of Economics 
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at tlie present time are tlieir lack of popularity, and 
their lack of great utility owing to the want of practical 
' work. I would have a department with at least three 
Professor E. O. branches in it. Oue of them would have Commercial 
K. Gonner Statistics and Practice, another Social Conditions and 
Practice, including conditions in different countries, 
and another 1 should have Geographical Practice and 
Stuldy. Students would work in the department, just 
as in a laboratory, so many hours a week, and they 
should be required to work out the results like statistical 
clerks, and present the information formulated, not oidy 
because of the information which they would acquire, 
but because of the experience in handling facts arid 
statistics which they would gain. 

5615. In co-ordinated institutions like the Techno- 
logical School and University College, it was stated to 
be essential that the salaries in both should be paid as 
salaries, arid not by fees — have you any experience of 
that kind? — We pay all our salaries from certain fixed 
endowments, supplemented usually by two- thirds of 
the fees. Some portion of the fees is the usual 
practice existing in English University Colleges. As 
to the arguments on the one side and the 
other, I believe it is a fixed idea that the 
teacher will not work hard unless he has a cer- 
tain interest in his work, to be derived from pecuniary 
considerations. That leads to a great many difficulties 
in practice, with regard to altering the curriculum. 
We have a difficulty in Victoria University in altering 
the curriculum, because it may interfere with certain 
teachers' fees. 

5616. Dr. Staekie. — 'Y ou have said that in the Vic- 
toria University the examinations are conducted in the 
Colleges, but on the same papers? — Yes. 

5617. I should like to know who are the examiners 
in the College — 'are they the lecturers in. the College, 
with the help of a single extern Examiner in each 
subject? — They may or may not be. This year, for 
instance, I was taking Political Economy. Of course, 
it was only a written examination. I did all the 
examination, and took all the Manchester students, 
and all my own students. Deeds does not take Political 
Economy. 

5618. The students of Manchester College had not 
the advantage of being examined by their own lecturer ? 
-yiNo, but we meet that difficulty in a comparatively 
simple way. The examination papers are laid before 
small committees, called Examination Committees. On 
each Examination Committee there is a representative 
from each College which is teaching, arid they see the 
draft paper before it assumes its final form. The 
examiners and the teaching representatives from the 
College go through the paper, and the latter often say, 
“This question does not meet the syllabus which I 
have adopted .for teaching ; can you modify it in such 
and such a way?” I think that meets the difficulty. 

5619. Has it been the general experience that the ten- 
dency of a mixed jury is to eliminate from the paper 
everything of an individual character. That is to say, a 
Professor does not care to set a question because it 
arises too directly out of his own peculiar methods of 
teaching, and consequently the tendency would be to 
set ai number of colourless questions ?— A certain painful 
monotony ? 

5620. Yes, that has been the unfortunate experience 
in many places? — 'Well, wo usually set ten or eleven ques- 
tions, and expect the candidates to do eight, and 
frequently I have known in my own papers, or papers 
I have had anything to do with, that questions have 
been left out which suited one of my colleagues, but 
which would not have suited the other. We have tried 
to meet that difficulty by setting ten or eleven ques- 
tions, and expecting, say eight, to 'be answered. 

5621. It is a difficulty? — Yes, I fully recognise it. 

5622. Would not such a difficulty lead to the great 
objection to the federal system that you dilated upon, 
viz., that in such a University the teaching necessarily 
follows the examinations ?— I think it is one of the diffi- 
culties. We have tried to obviate it by this "enlarge- 
ment . of the number of questions, but I quite agree 
that it does lead to a lack of individuality in the 
papers. 

5623. I daresay in your own subject — certainly in 
subjects like History and Metaphysics— -it is of immense 
advantage educationally arid in other respects also 
that students should be familiar with, the 'methods of • 
the examiner? — I quite agree with that. I' know the 
.History papers — I was trained as a historian — in Vic- 
toria University, and they are certainly open to the 
objection that they sometimes tmindividualise the paper 


by putting in a great number of oueitinno * 
suit different people. It is rather - ” S ba: 
justice. 


kind of n .^ 

6624. The general effect af this federation in tv 
of Liverpool lias been that the create tu ■ ^ 
College officers have in the exaHwJt. 

the advantages of federation appear? Ttso j 

the situation. 11 ltat d«eribs 

5625. Taking this country, we have had a 


Ireland of mixed juries rather different fj o Stem ® 
. have had experience of. Our juries are not or' 0 * ** 


sense « hat 'they contain repre^nb-vf®- 
vanous Colleges, hut also iu the sens e P tha? o • K 


That 1 .h.»U SiTSSt SS 
had that, particular kind of friction. e ** 

5626. You arc happier than we hi that 

Happier in that respect. i nl 

5627. As you know, there lias been in this comm 
consequently, a strong prejudice against federation?- 


5629. Which prejudice has led -to the demand fa 
separate Universities but, on the other hand, von ir 
aware there is on the part of many persons a" strotc 
political objection and feeling against establishing 
rate Universities— -would it seem to you that it raS 
be possible to combine the advantages of separate 
Universities and of federation in this way— it is a salt- 
tion propounded in the report of the 1878 Commisria 
on the Scotch Universities. In that report the fe- 
missioners expressed a desire that, without interfering 
witli the autonomy of the four Scotch Universities, that 
still a certain amount of uniformity in the crane 
should be secured, and in the standard of degrees, aid 
they suggested there should be a University Council, 
which should not dictate the courses to the University 
but merely take measures that there should he a uni- 
form standard, although not necessarily in tee same 
subjects. The examinations were to be conducted, as 
before, by the lecturers or Professors in the separate 
Universities? — 'Was that without an extern) It s 
obligatory upon us to have an external Examiner. 

5629. Applying that to Ireland, would such a Council, 
in your opinion, work well — a Council of Studies, which 
would supervise the courses of instruction in tie 
Colleges, and take measures that they were of a high 
standard, hut should allow t he Colleges to conducttheir 
own examinations with the assistance of extern examiners, 
and then, subsequently, on the results of the examint- 
tions conducted in tire Colleges, give the University 
degrees. >By means of such a scheme you free the 
teaching? — Yes. How do you supervise the crarsee 
of studies — do you have a detailed syllabus submitted, 
or would you rely on your general knowledge of the 
teacher? 

5630. I should not object if the Council were era^ 

posed of men who had experience in education, and e 
those who were qualified to judge, and if actual sy- 
labuses should be submitted. I don't contemplated® 
in many cases the Central body would exercise their 
veto, but it is conceivable that in the case of a ray 
weak College they would insist on the standard oea^ 
properly maintained ? It seems to me that is a way a 
obtaining a certain degree of the autonomy whirajoa 
desire, hut which you cannot otherwise attain, becaw 
you cannot trust your Colleges. That is really wh»t 
comes to. I,f you could trust your individual tousy 
it is best to give it autonomy ; but if you cannot n® 
it, give it as much autonomy as you can, and L 
plan would give it more, certainly, than the lea 
system. , , .r 

5631. A great deal more?— Of course, freed - 
teaching in certain subjects is more essential 
than with us. In History and Philosophy you 


by that means, get the freedom you desire. 

5(32. Tin fact is, if Mieses s, toted in 
parts of Ireland, which up to the present, ^ 


Royal University, have been practica-Uy 
etitutions, get this autonomy, and if they n esX r 
to conduct their own examinations, it wiuo ^ 
to provide safeguards in order to satisfy^ ^ 
and a Central Council and extern Examine ^ 
safeguards than by providing unffo j„ nce of tie 
examinations, conducted in absolute mdepe ___ 
Colleges? — I think, of course, it wou.d be n <r'tlK® 
certain extent, because you feel you cann 
to be separate Universities. , fgdersffoB 

5633. Would you prefer that to ■ 
which you have enjoyed up to the , pra Hon. so f* 

— Speaking personally, the system of fe 
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•he conduct of examinations in my own subject are 
"‘mid, has been singularly easy; speaking gene- 
LjL I think the plan you suggest is to be preferred. 
T irjnt to know how far the separate Colleges would 
« autonomous— would they have the privilege of con- 
.-.jjjng their own degrees? 

* *5fc3h According to the idea which I have sketched out 
•her would hold their own examinations with the help 
of an extern examiner, but when students had passed 
:hese examinations they would get their degrees from 
jje central body? — I should have thought you would 
>are an Inter-University Board, which would assist you 
maintaining your standards while allowing each 6 ol- 
jl-e to have practically otherwise full University privi- 
u-es. 

5635. This would give them full University privi- 
leges?— Then all the University 'Board would Ido would 
k to secure the equation of standards. 

5555 . Yes— to secure the confidence of the public? — 
That might he a solution. It might be necessary in 
roar case. It is a second-best solution of the difficulty. 
' 5637. The ideal scheme involves very strong Colleges ? 
-Tes. With regard to Ireland. I should think there 
is no doubt the scheme which you have suggested would 
be preferable to a federal University. 

£58. You think it would be preferable to our own 
particular type of federal University ? — To any federal 
fiiirersity. Ireland seems to be in a great difficulty as 
to a federal system — there is a very grave geographical 
difficulty. 

5639. You have told us how you eonduct the ordinary 
••laminations by means of papers in the Victoria Uni- 
versity. The Commissioners would be glad to know 
:w you conduct the oral examinations? — These are 
:n Science. I am at a (disadvantage there, but 
shat I know is done is that the extern examiner 
.tmes to each College, and goes through the students 
with the Professor of the College or lecturer of the 
College, whether that 'Professor or lecturer happens to 
be an examiner for the year or not. Then the Professor 
merely, as it were, guides the extern examiner to his 
rwn laboratory, and the real onus of arriving at a 
conclusion rests on the external examiner, who is, I 
assume, more important in the practical than he is in 
the written. 

5640. But even in the written examination, is it true, 
as in the Welsh University, that the decision in any 
individual case has to be ratified by the extern examiner? 
-It has to be ratified to this extent, that each 
examiner, whether external or internal, has the right 
of veto on a candidate receiving less than a certain 
number of marks. 

560. The final result lias to be sanctioned by the 
extern examiner? — He can veto it; he can veto a 
eindidate. The internal examiner also can veto a can- 
didate. The Board of Studies does not overrule the 
veto. 

5642. Would not that veto be liable to some dangers, 
as the veto of the old Polish Parliament, in the way 
"'blocking legislation? — It is liable to a great many 
dangers. I don’t think it is always satisfactory. 

5643. Especially when examiners come from rival 
astfations? — Any examiner may veto the candidate 
« nis marks. The marks of a candidate must fall 
telow a certain percentage before lie exercises a veto, 
-ct the percentage of marks is at his disposal. We 
usually attain the marks by adding and dividing. If 
the marks fall below 33 per cent in most subjects — « 

ta ^ e the third standards — any examiner, whether 
pern or intern, can exercise a veto. It may be unfair 
a certain cases. You cannot size up an examiner. He 
p7 not l>e a man of sufficient discretion in judging 
•ten he should exercise the veto. As a matter 
■* Pf^tice, it is the habit of the internal exami- 
j?,j® subordinate his veto to the extern examiner. 

t rv^ S k University, the practice is entirely dtf- 
■®t- xhe external examiner there is a very much 
authoritative person. The internal examiner with 
“*« the greatest responsibility in the examinations. 
F- ^uratter of fact, we make it- a point in Victoria 
subordinate our decisions as to the veto to the 
examiner. 

regard to Commercial Education, there 
j^^.T'estion I wish to ask : Are you in favour of 
paused Commercial Education beginning at an early 
ux the Secondary Schools or higher Elementary 
most certainly not. 

dstemwr i 6 ‘ 8 { = reat P ressure brought to bear on the 
a-int Commissioners, sometimes, by business 
butT a ^troduce commercial subjects into the course, 
aont think, as a matter of fact, the Board have 


Doblxx. 

yet done so to any great extent-. Some of us thought „ ls01 . 

perhaps it might be well, in the History course, to ‘ L 

make Commercial History an alternative for General Professor E. C. 
History? — I think that would be unwise. In His- Iv Gouner. 
tory the fundamental basis of History is General His- 
tory, which mcludes Commercial History, and to sug- 
gest that you can study the Commercial History of a 
country without a reference to the political condition 
is undesirable. I could not so study it. 

5646. And so with Commercial Geography? — Geo- 
graphy is, after all, a special application. You take 
geographical features and conditions, and show 
how these are important to the commercial posi- 
tion of a country ; but if you ask mo is it a good thing 
in any such schools to teach such subjects as Geography 
or Modem Languages, I say, it is, no doubt, of very 
great importance. 

5647. But that is not Commercial Education? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

5648. On the Board of Intermediate Education we 
have tridd to make the teaching of Languages 
practical by insisting upon a knowledge uf them 
as actually spoken?— I feel strongly on that sub- 
ject, and, I am sure, every member of the 
Commission would agree with this : that the primary 
object of education is to develop the intelligence of 
the students ; and that in that respect the thorough 
teaching of Languages is most important. 

5649. Has it been your experience that French or 
German is the more important? — There is no doubt 
that in Liverpool, Spanish and French are the most 
important languages. Liverpool is peculiarly concerned 
with trade with Spanish-speaking countries. French 
is the next important language. German is of very 
minor importance, partly because Geriuau-speaking 
countries do not form a great area, taking the world 
at large, and partly because very many German houses 
correspond in English, or can correspond in English. 

5650. Professor Dickey. — On that point of Lan- 
guages, I suppose, in a large commercial centre like 
Liverpool, you have trade with all parts of the world — 

Egypt, and India, and so on — is there not a demand 
for Oriental Languages? — There is a certain demand 
for Chinese. We have had, for several years, a reader 
in Chinese. He is a retired Consular official from 
China, who was glad to take an entirely honorary 
position of readership ; hut students never presented 
themselves in sufficient numbers to form a class. 

While not ready to hold a class for one student, if a few 
came he would hold a class. He never got the few. If 
the thing were pushed there is a possibility of a class 
being held. 

565L Take Arabic? — There is great difficulty in 
obtaining a teacher for Arabic, except for the Biblical 
or literary side; Scholarship Arabic and colloquial 
Arabic are different things. In Manchester they have 
a Professor of Chinese at present, owing to a grant 
from the Technical Instruction Committee, and they 
are fortunate in having a Biblical Scholar who knows 
colloquial Arabic ; hut I do not know what classes 
there are. 

5652. But in Liverpool there are openings for com- 
mercial situations where a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is absolutely required ? — Oh, yes. 

5653. And these situations are filled, not by English- 
men, but by foreigners? — That is quite time. 

5654. Could you give us an idea of the proportion of 
foreigners in situations of that kind ? — I am afraid 
I cannot. There are a good number of foreign clerks 
in Liverpool, especially corresponding clerks. The num- 
ber of correspondence clerks wanted are comparatively 
few compared with general clerks. 

5655. University ’College existed before the Victoria 
University? — It existed before we joined the Victoria 
University. We did not join till 1884. The Victoria 
University existed a long time before any second Col- 
lege joined ; hut I forget the date of the Victoria 
University Charter. I think it was in 1880. 

5656. Speaking of the endowments of your College, 
were those endowments obtained before the University 
was founded? — Some were obtained before we joined 
the University. A large sum was obtained for the 
foundation of the College, another large sum was sub- 
scribed to enable ns to join the Victoria University, to 
give us an equipment in certain branches. Before we 
joined they insisted on certain provisions we were glad 
to fulfil ; but since we have joined the Victoria Uni- 
versity our benefactions have "been quite equal to what 
they were before — I mean to say the increase has been 
as great. We had some very Targe endowments 
during the period 1885 to 1895, and we have now had 
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pl,B1 ‘ tN - a large endowment for our physiological laboratory, 
Nov. 29, 1901. which cost a very large sum ; and our new Physics 
— laboratory will cost a large sum, which has been pro- 
Profcsaor E. C. vided. 

K. Gonn er. 5657. None of these endowments are from Govern- 
ment ? — Well, we have had, during the last ten years, 
or about ten years, a Treasury grant, which was given 
to the provincial Colleges — the University Colleges of 
England and Scotland — owing to representations made 
some ten years ago. That grant is revised every five 
years, after_tlie Treasury Commission inquires into the 
condition of the College, and its financial position. We 
have just had an inspection by throe Commissioners. 
Our Treasury grant recently has been £3,000 a year. 

5658. Supposing you obtain a Charter for a separate 
University in Liverpool, you expect to obtain large 
private endowments? — We do. We expect a grant from 
the city. The City Council has passed a resolution to 
that effect, and private benefactors have promised 
money, arid we expect large donations. We have not 
yet gone to the public with the scheme, but only to a 
very small circle. 

5659. You don’t propose to ask Government for any 
endowment? — We shall, I suppose, ask Government to 
give us a grant for carrying on University work, for 
conducting University business, and the appointment 
of Examiners ; but such Charter grants are not large. 

5660. You have no Faculty of Theology in Victoria 
University, at present? — No. We can, under our 
Charter, have a Theological Faculty. We have power 
under the Charter to give degrees in Theology. They 
are included in ordinary degrees. 

5661. Supposing you get a Charter for a Liverpool 
University, I presume that that power would be given 
by a new Charter? — I think the only subject on which 
we need a special clause relating to degrees is in the 
case of Medicine, because it is a qualification 
tol practise. As a rule, degree-giving power would 
be complete. You know that in England there 
are Theological difficulties as well as in Ireland, and 
I doubt if we shall be able to exercise our power in the 
direction of Theology. I am free to say that an inde- 


pendent Faculty of Theology is rather a ^ 
the future than the present. We do examine?! b 
our final degree, in subjects which may be callM 
logical They are included in our ordina^i^' 
gree Ecclesiastical History and Hebrew-^? 0 '' 
w e shall be able to include these, and add s V* 
But anything that admits of controversy wonlnT • 
a great deal of popular feeling. ^ W<nUd “O* 

5662. You have the School of Technology in v 
Chester used by the University College there w 
you any similar institution in Liverpool ncJ ilT 
University College, Liverpool ?_What ScboToi 

5663. The Municipal ?— It is used to this at,., 
the Owens College is in certain relations with the S', 
cipal College. There has just been opened a Munich 
Technological College in Liverpool, and we are v£- 
anxious that our relations with it should be hamoaW 
Our relations with the Municipality and Technical t 
struction Committee are exceedingly harmonious aid 
we are anxious to devise means whereby there' shT 
not be competition, but mutual assistance. 

5664. It is to the benefit of both that there stasia 
be cordial relations established? — Yes. 

5665. Apart from these three Colleges, no other Cd- 

lege can present students for the benefits of the Uii- 
versity? — For University degrees, no. Certain afiji- 
ated institutions are allowed to take students for tin 
preliminary, and certain institutions may send in for 
technical diplomas and commercial diplomas found4 
on the slight nature of the work ; but for the realbeie 
fit of the University degree none but Colleges can sec; 
in students. We have, in connection with the Uni- 
versity, a University Extension branch, and, of course, 
a school examining branch ; but those relate more w- 
outside work than inside work. There is only one 

more point I wish to speak to. When I said pro- 

vincial Colleges had to take people as they came. I 
meant on the parallel of the old Scotch Univasitk 
having to accept students in lower grades of knowledge, 
than they would, desire. We endeavour to put them 
on the right grade by the end of their first year. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rev. P. J. 
Dowling, c.sf., 


Rev. P. J. Dowlincj, c.m., ph.b., St. Vincent’s, Sunday’s Well, Cork, examined. 


5666. Mr. Justice Madden. — I see you hold the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy? — Yes. 

5667. Of wliat University ? — It is a Roman degree. 

5668. You belong, I believe, to the body of Vin- 
centians ? — Yes. 

5669. You are in connection with the Department of 
Technical 'Education ? — Yes. 

5670. In what way? — I am a lecturer of the Depart- 
ment. They asked me to deliver lectures on Technical 
Education through this country, and, with the approval 
of the Bishops, I took up the appointment. The 
Bishops were anxious that the system should be' 
put before the people by a person who had influence 
with them, and, with their approval, I took up tbe 
position of lecturer for the time being. 

5671. You have a large experience in regard to 
Technical Education in Australia, England, and the 
Continent? — Yes. 

5672. Bearing in mind that we are dealing here with 
Technical Education in reference to University Educa- 
tion, would you kindly give us any information fonnded 
on your experience, which you think would be of value 
to us? — I understand I need not speak of Technical 
Education in general? 

5672a. No, except so fax as it is connected with 
University Education, and it might be connected in 
several ways as leading up to it, in so far as tbe 
University might provide teachers of Technical Edu- 
cation? — My attention was first directed to the matter 
in Australia. For twelve years I paid close attention 
to the movement before it became practical on the 
English horizon. ' When my attention was fixed on the 
matter in Australia I was dealing with an English- 
speaking people, and, naturally, persons might say 
that tbe system of education that would suit the Con- 
tinent, and, let us say, the nationalities of a different 
character from the Anglo-Saxon, might not hold so 
well with the English-speaking people. I found in 
Australia I had come on a ground particularly suited 
for investigation^ for there 1 found that they were 


following out the German ideal regarding Teclmia. 
Education, and applying it to English-speaking people. 
Hence I found I was favourably situated for studying 
the matter. I went about it in a practical way. I tap? 1 
to investigate in Australia whether the movement vat 
regard to Technical training had really affected trade k 
commerce, and I found, just as we find now in evert 
article on the subject, that the Germans were rapnr- 
capturing the trade of Australia from the English, 
though it was an English colony. In order to verify » 
observation, I went to some of the leading meroaiu 
— the Daltons of Sydney, who would be worth thr«^ 
four millions of money. They are the largest imp® . - 
in the Southern hemisphere. They took me round - 
stores and showed me vast masses of commercial?^ 
ducts, that some years previously had been b - “ 
from England. Then, they said, they did not bnng 
ounce from England, for the simple reason th - . 
goods were better and cheaper from German 
went through the country I investigated in the 
little bush towns, and there was scarcely a 
in Australia in which I did not find the G F 
ducts in evidence, both as regards chemcal pr & 
and also iron ware, clothing, and other g 
not seem so completely within the purview 
Education. < , ( c * 

5673. There you came to appreciate s the v r 
Technical Education ? — Yes. I became , 
with regard to Technical Education, andtnen^ 
rally, I turned my attention to this syst SyW 

and to begin with, the High T^lm.Ml College.^- j 
I may say I knew the staff intimate • , « 

magnificent Technical College erec . , st 
£200,000 ; a museum beside j ^v i» ^ 

£200,000. There was half a mil Il0 “ naQfe « tfc 
two buildings, not mentioning the a rcelv 
staff. Throughout Australia there w Gd- 

of importance in which you had not 
lege. 
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^- ere these connected with the Universities! — 
v a matter of fact, each 'College erected in sub- 
** W ould cost £50,000. They were all controlled 
the High College of Sydney. 

Professor Loeeain Smith.— ‘W as that in New 
• 3 ?h Wales or through Australia ? — In each of the 
cSes as we’ call them now. Then the Federation had 

t come in, hut the same principle held through the 
E ther Colonies as in -New South Wales. I am taking 
'\Vsr south Wales as one instance. 

»76. Professor Dickey.— 'S tate-endowed Colleges ?— 

^%n Mr Justice Madden.— O utside the University 
Jtemi— Tes, completely. With regard to the working 
W t he svstem, I remember distinctly asking Mr. 
4iden the head of the Technical College in Sjdney, 
?fto what relations were maintained between himself 
snd the University, and he was very strong on the 
“stinction between the work of the University and the 

k of the Technical College, and, in fact, he said 
he K ot no help, nor did he expect to get any from the 
University, the lines of work were so distinct. 

5678. They were more like the Polytechnic Schools 
in Germany ?— They are a combination of the different 
kinds of German schools. I have more respect for 
Sidney College now than I ever had, because they seem 
"‘a hare such a combination there. I visited some 
4 the great Technological Colleges, and I found in 
•hose great technical centres that they are more for the. 
fining of the captains of industry, and the leaders 
in the°different branches, than for the ordinary work- 
man, whereas I found in the Australian system they had 
whab suited both. That is a combination, and I suppose, 
in one sense, it is a practical combination for a poor 
crantry. They are not able to spend all the money on 
working separate centres, and they combine the two 
diings, and utilise, the members of the staff for ono 
iepartment or another when the occasion requires. 
What convinced me of the necessity for keeping the two 
. dotations distinct was this. I have some argument from 
ih»ry. but have also the fact that there was the 
Sydney University magnificently endowed — I don't think 
lam wrong in saving that the annual endowment of Syd- 
wy University is £40,000— with splendid buildings, 
and Tet the number of students attending it could oc 
be more than 200 or 300. On the other hand, I have 
visited the Sydney Technical Colleges during night 
vlasses, and at the" actual moment there were between 
5,000 and 7,000 students in attendance, showing the vast 
difference between practical study and mere University 
study and education. From my own observation I 
have" come to the conclusion that they should he distinc t. 
My view is confirmed by the fact, viz.,^ that in 
nrder to gather more students the Sydney Universitv 
threw its halls open to evening students, and, with all 
that, the Sydney University was there in stately isola- 
tion and grandeur, with a handful of men wandering 
through its halls, while the other place was like a bee- 
hive, with 7,000 students. 

5679. Is that as it should be! — I think so. ... 

5680. Then the conclusion would be that Technical 
Education should be outside University Education ? 
Completely. 

5581. You may be perfectly right as to the result of 
your experience, but it hafidly aids us except in a 
negative point of view 7 — That is one of the questions. • 

5682. Quite so ; your idea is that a University should 
not attempt Technical Education ? — Precisely. I argue 
niw ftom theory, that, in the first place, the ends of a 
i diversity and a Technical College are totally distinct. 

5683. Take the case yon mentioned of Sydney. You 
hive referred to the profession of electrical engineers. 
Ihey are educated exclusively in the Technical School, 
not in the University! — There is the strong point in 
ny argument. They have also classes in the Univer- 

for Electrical Engineering, but the verdict of the 
practical students is on the side of the Technical Ool- 
, . 

5684. Does not that rather lead to the conclusion 
the University Education is deficient in that 

Particular in Sydney ! — They don’t spare expense._ They 
Wt the best men — they have splendid men in the 
Chairs. 

5685. Working on your experience, and developing 
T 0 ® ideas, would it not have been a wise thing 
Tor the University to utilise the Technical School, and, 
® giving a degree ,for Engineering, to allow attendance 

lectures and work in the laboratory of the Techmc.il 
T*o<> 1 to count towards that degree — is there not a pos- 
sibility of co-ordinating the work of a University such 
M The University of Sydney, with the work of the 


Technical School you describe? — Still my contention — 
holds. I think that is merely rewarding the Technical Xov. 29, 1901. 
College for work done in its own sphere. The Univer- — — 

sity authorities will reward the Technical College by ***-£• 
admitting their work to count for a degree. t Jt ’ 

5686. From the point of view of the public, and f f 
the public funds, should it not be considered ho w t he 
Technical Schools anight best be utilised?— -Yes. What 
I am afraid of is, from the experience that the training 
of the University is so totally distinct, you might have 
to spend a good deal of public money before you get 
the University to come round to that point where it 
would be ripe for practical work. 

5687. The existing constitutions of most Universities 
being such as you describe, do _> — : see any reason why 
the University should not adapt itself to the growing 
requirements of the age ; and one of the-se is the pro- 
duction of men specially skilled in certain branches 
of industry, but with a general liberal education— do you 
see any reason why it should not adapt itself to that 
state of things, and be co-ordinated with the system of 
Technical Education?— I don’t see any reason; but I 
think the thing is not feasible. 

5688. You may assist us in a negative way by stat- 
ing the difficulties that occur to you? — 'With regard 
to the end of a University I think every one will agree 
that the end of a University is to provide an aris- 
tocracy of intellect that loves learning for its own sake. 

5689. That should be one end, and the principal 
end? — Yes. I have considerable experience in teach- 
ing. I was engaged for twenty years in preparing 
students for Universities, both here and in .Australia, 
and I found that the students who were aiming at the 
practical turn of life, say, the doctors and lawyers 
had to go to the University to get the B.A. degree; 
but the dominant note of their remarks was that they 
felt it was compulsion, and only that they were forced 
they would never have entered the halls of the Univer- 
sity. 

5690. Don’t you think that the compulsion was of a 
very beneficial type. Take the case of a lawyer. Don’t 
you think a man is better qualified for practice at 
the 'Bar because he has a liberal education ?— Precisely. 

5691. And that if a young man going to the Bar does 
not appreciate that, the more compulsion you put on 
him to acquire that education the better ? — But I don t 
believe that you further the end of the University by 
taking a number of young fellows there on compulsion. 

That is not the class of men Newman contemplated, 
when lie gave his idea of a University . 

5692. The ideal student, is the man who loves learn- 
ing, for the sake of learning, and who is not interested 
in such tilings as Scholarships, or even Fellowships, 
but devotes himself to literature from the pure love 
of literature. May I ask, how many of- the_ students 
have you come across in your experience? — Not many, 

I am sorry to say, in these countries— not many in 
Ireland or Australia. ,, 

5693. Scotland may he different ?— Well, the struggle 
for existence is so keen that, of course, m a great many 
cases a man must look at the practical side of life. 

It is common on the Continent for men and women to 
go to the University simply for the sake of the learn- 
ing in the University. 

5694. Don’t understand me as undervaluing that 
class of students. I would Ido everything to 
encourage and develop them ; but, looking at the 
matter practically we must recognise that compulsion 
beginning at school, I won't- say with flogging, but, 
at all events, with moral suasion — compulsion di- 
rected towards learning is not altogether to be de- 
spised?— I fancy, with regard to a University, that 
\5ien you are looking to the staffing of a University 
you must look to the ideal of .the University. If the 
ideal is that high class of learning and the providing 
of an aristocracy of intellect you must provide, your 
staff to meet thati and maintain it; so I think that 
such end and ideal of the University is against the 
spirit of the Technical College. 

5695. The result is, you don't advise us, in 
anv suggestion we may make with regard to the 
future of University Education in Ireland, to attempt 
to co-ordinate it with any system of Technical Educa- 
tion?— If my advice would be of any weight, I should 
advise the Commission strongly against that. 

5696. (B-v examining you we desire to obtain your 
opinion?— -Yes. Another very important point- regarding 
this is the religious element. Here we are at present, 
and what is the whole object and aim of_ the Commis- 
sion? To meet the demands for a Catholic University. 

jV 
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Dublin. 5697. Don't take that as an exhaustive definition of 
JW 29 1901. our functions. The object and aim of the Commission 

’ L ' are to inquire into University Education in Ireland, 

Kav. P. J. and Technical Education in so far as it is connected 
Dowling, c.m., w ith University Education, within certain limits? — -Tba 
ph.b. occasion is the demand for a University. The general 
idea is that there must be a Catholic University. 
Let us, for a moment, suppose you put in your recom- 
mendation that the Technical Education be subordinate 
to the University then — as part of the programme — you 
have a Catholic Technical College. I maintain there is 
nothing should be kept more clearly and more widely 
apart than Theology from Technical Education. As 
one of the Bishops remarked, there is no Theology 
in a wash-tub, or in an incubator, or a mechanical 
machine. There is no Theology there, and the more 
we hope to make Technical Education a success in 
Ireland the more strenuous we should be to keep poli- 
tics and ieligion apart from it. 

5698. That points in the direction of the sug- 
gestion, that Technical Education should not be 
a branch of teaching in a Catholic College. 
How does this suggestion commend itself to your 
mind? There is, in Dublin, the Rioyal College 
of Science, and the development or reconstruction of 
it is under consideration. You are aware it is a branch 
of the Donartment of Agriculture and Technical Edu- 
cation. Suppose that were the recognised school of 
technical instruction in Ireland, with a properly 
equipped laboratory, and all the necessary appliances 
for the teaching of Applied Science, would it not be 
possible for the teaching University Colleges or Uni- 
versities in Dublin to avail themselves of the technical 
teaching provided by that College of Science, and thus 
the necessity would be avoided of incorporating into 
such College or University as you contemplate a School 
of Technical Science — your objections, I presume, are 
not directed against such a scheme as I have suggested ? 
— They are not, with regard to that particular. 

3699. Is that suggestion not rather in ease of the 
religious difficulty ? Religious questions are not 
involved in the construction of electrical machines, 
or in chemical experiments — a man who is con- 
structing an electrical engine need not trouble him- 
self with such problems as “ The Descent of Man,” or 
11 The Origin of Life ” — he minds his own business ; 
but he may obtain his education in branches of 
learning in which religious considerations do enter in 
institution A, or institution B — why should he not take 
up the technical portion of his training in a com- 
mon School of Science? — Your suggestion is perfectly 
right if you suppose the University to deal with the 
special subjects you mention, and then at the same 
tune to have anotlier College for Technical Education. 

5700. What I am assuming is this: that the Uni- 
versity gives a degree in a subject in regard to which 
Technical Education would be essential. Take a de- 
gree or diploma in Engineering, for instance. There is 
a large and increasing demand for electrical and mecha- 
nical engineers. No person can be a properly trained 
and instructed mechanical engineer without a course 
of training in some technical institution. I quite un- 
derstand your objections to having such a school 
in the College you contemplate; but I would 
point out that the University or College might confer 
a degree for the obtaining of which such training is 
necessary, and that there might be an association or 
co-ordination between the University and College of 
the highest type and the Technical School?— I admit 
the necessity for co-ordinaition. 

6701. That is the point I want to bring you to ? — I 
admit that completely.^ I admit there is a lamentable 
want of co-ordination in our educational system, but I 
am wholly against the subordination of Technical Col- 
leges to University authorities. 

3702. You would admit that the absence of a really 
efficient practical training in Science is a lament- 
able want m our educational system? — That is clear. 
Another thing I thought I would bring under your 
notice, viz., the urunanageability of a technical estab- 
lishment in connection with the University. 

suggestion I threw out removes that diffi- 
culty?— You don't contemplate the University having 
control of the Technical College? B 

5704. Not the sole control. The question might be 
f? lr W raised whether, if the University is interested in 
the College, and adopts its curriculum', it should he re- 
presented m some way on the governing body : but that 
is a matter of detail ^-That is a point I wish to con- 
, f, the University would have control 

of the Technical College. 


5705. I understand that ; and don’t _ 

i saying it should have the control' Uj d ! tSt4nl ** 
once, for instance, in the Teclmical ColWni » « 

5706. Give us the benefit of you r 

Zurich, and the other places you viste^wV* 
gard to Zurich it is a good instance of WltJl re ’ 
pomt. First of ail the people 'in Zurich Infes ^ 
i ederation intended to establish two distinct S. 8 *® 
one a Polytechnic at Zurich, and another-! 
more of a University character— in some .1.^^ 
Well, the University fell through. Thev tWu^' 
would not be Practical enough, and they estlbllft ^ 

magnificent collection of buildines at Vi i , 1 
Polytechnic. In that PolyKBf thty » 

attention to Literature and Arts, andffiev S^ 

» ih ' 

5707. That is not what is sugeested u,.* • 
rather wide of the suggestion f bronriit^W* 
you— that the University should provide an in 
course so far as an Arts course is necessary of! 
general literary education is necessary for a suonffi. 
degree, leaving the technical part of education 
taken m the Technical College. The Polytedmfcfc 
stitution you are speaking of is a thing complete “ 
itself: unconnected with any University. There is » 
co-ordination there. In order to render the ek- 
cation complete it is desirable that it should not be 
purely technical, but should embrace some of ti- 
elements of a general liberal education, and that m 
never be attained, inasmuch, as the thing is comply 
m itself, and giving the entire education within the 
widls of that College. But the suggestion I braid- 
before you for consideration was one of co-ordinatim 
between a teaching ’College, mainly devoted to the 
lugher branches of learning, and a technical institution - 
and I gather, although you have not come across h 
as an existing thing in the course of your experience, 
that you don’t reject it?— -I don’t reject it. That is & 
saving of energy. Supposing a young fellow at fe 
Zurich Polyteclmic read sufficient of a literary course 
to enable him to enter the Medical College, the Medical 
College will accept what -lie read in the Technical al- 
lege towards their course, or, suppose he changed ha 
mind, thought lie would become a civil engineer, his 
•literary work in the Medical School would be recognised 
in the Technical College. 

5708. That is the principle of utilisation and co- 
operation of institutions existing side by side? — Yes. 

3709. Are there any other matters that you would 
wish to bring before us ? — There is the question of 
manageability. Teclmical Education is new to English- 
speaking people. I maintain that a Technical College 
requires a big staff and big buildings. If joe 
want to do things properly, you must hire 
something like what is at Zurich. We found 

there, for example, a -College devoted to indus- 
trial Chemistry — an immense building erected k 
a cost of £100,000 — and another building devoted t- 
Forestry and Agriculture, erected at about the same 
expense. Then we found another College devoted tt 
experiments in construction materials, another devoted 
to experiments in Forestry, another devoted to exper- 
ments in Agriculture, and, in addition to all that, they 
have a meteorological station, an immense physical li- 
boratory, and an electrical chemical laboratory. Ths*'’ 
must be in Zurich a main building which cost £200,000, 
and each of the side buildings another £100,000. 
total cost of the buildings must be nearly £1,200,000. 
This vast aggregate of buildings requires a tremendous 
staff. I think the Professors’ salaries amount » 
£170,000, not to mention other details. I mairia* 
the unmanageability of the combination makes it w* 
feasible. 

5710. I understand you — don’t suppose I am in con- 
flict with you on that point. It would involve enor- 
mous expense, in whatever College or University » *■ 
tablished in Dublin to supply fully-equipped labora- 
tories and all' the appliances for teaching these vanous 
branches of Science, but that points, not so much » 
the exclusion of these branches of Science from O' 
University curriculum as to the adoption for the 
poses of teaching these particular branches ol 
outside department of Science? — If the outside CJolwge 
could manage* it. It must be independent then. 

5711. I understand the point you make— the 
manageability for the University to do that work to 
extent to jwhich the Technical School can da » 
Precisely. 
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5 -p ind it would seem to follow— and I agree with 
•’i-fi'fc jf ^ w ork be done at all it. had better be 
bv adopting, so far as possible, the work of the 
Tunica! School, and by taking advantage of the costly 
stances provided for the purposes of education there? 
^Provided they are independent. 

"cmx I understand you to make that point?— Another 
•imrtant noint is the way the Zurich practical side 
-T*wallowed U p the other. That is very interesting 
: Zurich. During the thirty-seven years that the 
evti-nds over there were 74 architects got their 
183 engineers, 171 mechanicians, 130 
‘easts’ 181 Professors of Agriculture, 165 fores- 
and there are only 159 Professors. These were 
that got diplomas. It is a usual thing there for 
S the men only to take diplomas. Half of them 
rever applv for diplomas. You must double these 
numbers to find out those who actually went in for 
L* professions. You have only 159 men on the 
lit-rarr side who would be in that University agamst 
the vast array on the other side of men who went in 
f.-r practical work. That refers to Swiss only. Then 
non have a corresponding number of foreigners. That 
'is a good proof of how the practical side has swallowed 
np the theoretical side— how the technical side has 
fallowed up the purely University side. 

5714. Professor Dickey. — Y ou said there is one way 
in which the University could help Technical Educa- 
tion?— The only way it could help Technical Education 
is this : I happened to meet one of the leading men 
in Copenhagen— a man of much authority on this sub- 
ject He had been for years engaged in one of the 
principal butter factories there, and was also a banker, 
and knew the pulse of the country from both stand- 
points, and hel said the real success of Denmark waB due, 
not so much to technical training by itself, as to the fact 
that the higher education of the people had prepared 
them for technical training. When any of the experts 
tent out a report notifying that anything was worthy 
of the farmers’ attention, it was taken up in twenty- 
four hours through Denmark. It had not to go through 
a process of filtration. The people grasped at once any 
discovery made, and put it immediately into practice. 
So it struck me in that way University Education could 


help the other immensely, because our gentlemen 

farmers arid the heads of big business establishments, 29, 1901. 
and so on, having got a University Education, would — 
be more ready to accept the discoveries. In that way, Re T" F ' ,T ‘ 

I say University Education will help the development Dow '5 s * C - M *’ 
of Technical Education. In fact, at present in Ireland PH " ' 
the whole trouble is to get Technical Education filtered 
through the people because they are not raised to 
a sufficient standard. I have here the “ bill of fare ” of 
Darmstadt, one of the great high schools in Germany, 
showing the eminently practical character of the teach- 
ing. It is one of the ten high schools built in Germany 
to meet higher Technical Education. There is one 
more point — the feasibility of the technical system. I 
think that is an important point. 

5716. Mr. Justice Madden. — Feasibility is always an 
important point? — Yon see in Ireland one of the troubles 
regarding any system of Technical Education would be 
the providing of buildings, which would necessitate, of 
course, a great expenditure. We have scattered over 
Ireland at present buildings admirably suited for a 
lower grade of Technical College, viz., the Model 
School buildings. They have practically ceased to avail 
for the purposes for which they were instituted ; they 
were models of anything but efficiency, and they used 
not pass as many pupils in proportion to numbers as 
were passed in the non-Moldel Schools. 

'5717. You think these schools might be utilised for 
technical instruction? — Yes, for trade schools. Coming 
from Cork, I was naturally asked to say something about 
the Queen’s College there. I think the feeling of the 
Cork people would be that to deprive them of the 
Medical School would be a serious blow to Cork, be- 
cause many a young fellow, who would have no chance 
of getting a meidical education, can get it cheaply, and 
at his door, in the Queen's College, but as for the rest 
of it— the Engineering School and other departments — 
they are doing practically nothing. That building 
would be a magnificent one as a sub-centre of Technical 
Education. So if the Commissioners were making any 
recommendation, they have buildings ready to_ their 
hands in the Model Schools, and, in addition, in the 
Queen’s College, Cork. 

5718. The same recommendation applies to Galway? 

— Yes. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Secretary to the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests for 
Ireland, examined. 

foundation has been laid in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Schools, I cannot help feeling that it is a 
matter that might with advantage be taken up at once, 
because one of the greatest wants of those institutions 
with which I am connected, is the absolute dearth of 
Science teachers. _ . . ,, 

5729. Without going into detail, I suppose I might 
state as a general proposition that instruction in Ireland 
S® I am awm j<m have for a great mao* j«*r« Secooday, «nd 

ter? , far s** •* T “““ 1 


.taoLD F. Graves, Esq., b.a. 

5719. Mr. Justice Madden. — You hold the degree of 
M.A. of the University of Dublin?— I never proceeded 
to it I am only a 'B.'A. 

5729. You are a graiduate of the University of Dub- 
lin?— Yes. 

5721. You are Secretary at present to the Com- 
miiaioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 7 — 
lea. 

5722. I am aware you have for a great many years 

-r-iial attention to J ‘ 1 “ t: — 

Education in Ireland ?— Yes. 

5723. You were Honorary Secretary of the Dublin 
Technical School, and you are at present Honorary 
Secretary of that School? — I have just resigned. I 
vis Honorary Secretary since 1085 up to the last 
fortnight. 

5724. And you are Honorary Secretary of the Tech- 
nical ^ Instruction Committee of the Corporation of 
Dublin since its appointment ten years ago ? — Yes. 

5725. And Honorary Secretary of the Pembroke 
Technical School?— Yes. 

_5726. You are also Honorary Secretary of the Tech- 
nical Educational Association for Ireland from its in- 
Wpiion in 1894 U p j- fl the present time? — Yes. 

6727. You are also Governor of the Royal Society 
■or the Training and Employment of Women? — Yes. 
*'**'■■ You have acquired a great deal of infor- 


branches o» — — — *--- - - , . , 

of scientific teaching ; in other words higher technical 
instruction?— I think the education hitherto given m 
Ireland, whether Primary, Intermediate, or higher— 
has had the effect of leading the youth, of the country 
away from the desk and the bench to the professions, 
with the result that our professions are overstocked, 
arid commerce and industry has been, to a very large 
extent, deprived of the men who ought to have been 
educated to develop industry and commerce. 

5730. There is a demand all through the world for 
properly-qualified mechanical engineers and electric 
engineers and even in Ireland there has been a con- 
siderable ’demand for properly-qualified persons of that 
character. Are- you aware a great many of those em- 
ployed in Ireland obtain their education elsewhere? — 
There is no doubt whatever about it. If it were not 

"* now investigating, and we should be very electrical engmeermg trades could scarcely oe earned 
h :t . XI.. ,1.. — fix n f vfxnr err- on in Ireland. 


nnch obliged if you give ’us the 'benefit of your ex- 
perience arid knowledge. In the first place, do you 
“tik that there has been in Ireland a want of proper 
seentifie instruction? — Yes, I think there has been a 
*“7 great' want of it, and particularly as re- 
S»ras Science instruction of a University character. 


5731. I don’t pursue that subject, though I know 
you couM_ give us very interesting information, 
because I think you may assume that there ia a con- 
sensus of opinion upon it? — Yes. 

I Yon state in the Summary of your evidence 


« wra* & w s: : « gyg 
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1901 su PP ose you would look to technical instruction not 
only as a means of developing existing industries, but 
,.j f. of creating new ones? — Certainly, 
a, Esq. 5733. I don’t know whether your inquiry into the 
•a. subject has enabled you to give us any instance of the 
creation of new industries as a consequence of scientific 
technical instruction? — I could give you one in Cork, 
and that is Harrington Brothers. Their works are en- 
tirely the result of Science instruction, which they re- 
ceived. Mr. Stanley Harrington told me that himself. 

5734. What are their works? — Chemical works. I 
presume this Commission are aware of the fact that 
the principal industries in England, in which we are 
beaten by the foreigner, are the chemical trades, and 
it is generally admitted that this is in consequence of 
the superior training in Chemistry and its application 
to industry which they receive abroad. I don’t know 
that I could give any other cases of new industries 
being created in Ireland, as a consequence of scientific 
instruction, but it was generally admitted, in the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction, that Technical Education had the effect of 
establishing fresh industries in other countries. People 
who are technically educated go about the country 
with their eyes open, and recognise its resources — raw- 
produce, proximity to markets, and so forth, and with 
that special knowledge they are enabled to develop 
industries which the ordinary man would nob he capable 
of doing. 

5735. Therefore, the circumstances that we have not 
many industries in this country, so far from discourag- 
ing us from attempting to develop Technical Education 
in the matter of industries, is rather a reason why we 
should devote our attention to that branch of educa- 

fc ' lln k so - Ur. Kane’s “Industrial Resources 
°f, Ireland points out a large number of possible de- 
velopments of Irish industries. 

5736. At the time he pointed it out, and for many 
years afterwards, the kind of education that would 
tend to the development of these industries was 
neglected? — Yes. 

5 ^ 7 - So *. hat ‘b does not follow that he was a false 
prophet ? — No. 

5738. The conditions necessary to bring about his 
expectations did not exist? — Quite so. 

• 5 7 39 - Yo H caU . attention to the want of competent 
instructors m Science and technical matters : assumin'' 
we are convinced that there is such a want, liow would 
you meet it? I presume you referred to that subject 
ns £ ” W “X, t,le University should take up the 
matter? Yes. There is a dearth of Science teachers — 
a legitimate subject for a University to take up. The 
question of technical teachers is a much more moot 

reii nt Af a a-m° n u t: ? lat ? ub i ecfc 1 musfc sa 7 the question is 
full of difficulties, because your technical teacher— if 
ne is to command the confidence of the working classes 
inust not only be competent to teach the principles 
of Science underlying particular industries, but must 
nave a very _ extensive practical acquaintance with 
them ; otherwise his theoretical knowledge would only 
make him laughed at. I hare seen many instances, 
where men went out to teach subjects, in which they 
cert ^ fic f, tes > an d> rightly or wrongly, they did not 
command the confidence of the working men : and 
their classes were badly attended. With regard to the 
purely technical instructors, it is scarcely a matter for 
t;^?T 0rS i- lty - ’ ? n tbe r,! ' ller 'hand, Science teachers 
be t raine d at the Dublin Universities, of at the 
S ° f Sei A e ? ce -, do a certain amount 

in that direction. Already at the College of Science 

teachers attend courses during vacation. But 
it would be very desirable that they should make 

C krt *» 

5740. They are two distinct things— there is a dif- 
JSTgJ* ‘a W t P Tch giving i a + ma ^ the ^formation nec*- 
Quiksol th ’ and turnm S hi m “to a teacher?— 

given 41 totot d h?-Y M thinJ< T ^ Pecia ? attention s hould be 
P»rt to l„owl rfS e. x lttribute ^ to rf 


the Royal University and Trinity Collet l, 
examinations in Pedagogy, but nnr I f , e s P«ek 
one thing to ermine in a subject, ,„ d 

5744. Ton mentioned the lioyal CoDee. oi e.i 
Dublin. You are aware that it has rerenUv ,R 
branch of the Department of Agriculti,™ 

meal Instruction, and wc have beel ma&LS 1^ 
scheme is under consideration for reoreanis^ T 1 
veloping that College?— Yes. ° amsm S and <fc. 

5745. Now you know no doubt tliat a verv PI( „ 
equipment and apparatus are required for' ’ ^ 


ing of Practical and Applied^cknce hi am 
with modern ideas? — Yes 11 n accot| hn' 

5746. Supposing that the Royal College of W 
were so eqreppecl, does it occur to you that tb ££? 
reorganised and equipped, might be made availafe 
teaclung Colleges or Universities in Dublin for a'' 
purpose of affording teclmical instruction in Slifc 
Science ? I tunic it would be desirable that it & 
hu*. personally, I should prefer that this institnnl' 
should be quite clear of the Department * 

5747. Tliat is another matter altogether. Quite ana- 
from any question of government, if there were a Sfc 
equipped laboratory and proper appliances fortheCt 
mg of Practical Science in a School of Science in Dublk 
«iat restitution might usefully be adopted bv teaefc 
Colleges or Universities in Dublin, in so far as' their s 
riculum embraced a course of practical teaching in 
Science. 1 on see there is an enormous expense in pro- 
perly equipping a College according to modem ideas £ 
a purpose of that kind? — A quarter of a million oi 
money cmilcl be very easily expended. 

5748. Yes. And quarters of millions of money are 
not to he had for the asking. And if a dtr 
like Dublin had one properly-equipped College for tk 
teaclnng of Science m that city, the existenre of suck 
a central institution would render it unnecessary to 
re-duplicate these costly appliances in the various teach 
mg Universities ?— I should hope it would. 

5749. Apart from any question of friction between tk 
governing body of that College and the different Col- 
leges or Universities availing themselves of its provi- 
sion ? — Apart from friction, it is very desirable that it 
should be done. 

5750. If you could get rid of friction, it would be 
very desirable? — Quite so. 

5751. A University giving a degree, either in Science 
or Engineering, might very fairly require actual at- 
tendance in laboratories and actual work in an institu- 
tion of the kind? — Yes. 

5752. Now, with reference to the constitution of tie 
College of Science. As I told you, it has now become 
a branch of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction. It was originally in connection with 
South Kensington, which is the popular mode of ex- 
pressing that it was under the Board of Education in 
England. It was financed by money voted by Parlia- 
ment, and is still ?— Is still. 

5753. If the institution were utilised by, and co- 
ordinated with teaching Colleges in Dublin, you seem 
to think tliat there should be some change in its pre- 
sent government or constitution? — Yes. I think it is 
undesirable that an institution in which the highest 
forms of scientific and teclmical instruction are, or 
ought to be given — an educational institution of the 
first rank — should he placed under the control of a 
body of clerks. As a matter of fact, the present Pro- 
fessors have little or no control over the institution. 

5754. By a “ body of clerks ” you mean the Depart- 
ment?— Yes. 

5755. The Department consists of some officials who 
are not clerks? — Yes. 

5756. Your opinion is, that having regard to th* 
nature and constitution of the Department, you do net 
think it a suitable governing body for an institution 
such as the College of Science, more especially if it is 
either affiliated with or utilised by teaching Universi- 
ties?— Quite so 

5757. I imagine that would be your opinion qnrt* 
independent of the personnel of the -Department 7— Un- 
certainly. 

5758. Quite irrespective of the personnel of theJX'- 

partment, you do not think it a suitable governing boo. 
for an educational institution of the kind ? — It IS I 1 ? 01 
to state that, according to the Science and Art Oire> 
tory, the Dean and Professors are supposed to be 
controlling body with regard to educational matters, 
but it does not seem to me that they control them 
that is, they do not decide the subjects to bo tango . 
or who the teachers are to be, or 
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rto You are referring to the Royal College of 
< The Royal College of Science. 

Professor Lorkain Smith. — I s the original con- 
ation of the body in the Directory ?— Yes. It is 

Mr- Justice Maddex. — T he former constitution ? 
Y s The educational portion was under the Profes- 
"T "f vrijom one was chosen Dean, and with regard to 
^.cscive matters, it was supposed to be under the con- 
T-i of the Department, but as a matter of fact the Profes- 
jL fo n ot decide what subjects are to be taught, what 
V -olties there should be ; they don’t appoint or remove 
• ashers. and they don’t settle their time table ; and, 
•hrtefore. it cannot be said that they are the governing 
Kiv so far as educational matters are concerned. They 
cai of course, make certain recommendations to the 
Apartment ; but on that subject I think it would be 
dsRuble for the Commission to ask whoever happens 
■ . te Dean, and he would give full information on the 

SEh You have opened up an interesting branch of 
•jM inquiry, Mr. Graves. I don’t know whether you 
ara in a position to give us any advice on the subject 
the future government of the College ? — The only 
<ir-estion I have to make about the government is an 
sanative suggestion. If there is to be a new teach- 
University, and if that teaching University is to 
La non-sectarian, in my opinion, it would be desirable 
iiist the 'College of Science should form a College under 
th» University. As an alternative, I would suggest 
that it should’ be given a governing body of its own. 
Or course, the Department would have the power of 
•'•u purse. Bub the College should be placed in an 
^dependent and respectable position. Dr forming that 
r.veming body it might be desirable to consider the 
Jspediency of appointing on it persons representing 
is Chambers of Commerce of Dublin, and indeed 
Belfast and Cork, because it is not a local institution, 
but is supposed to be an institution for the whole of 
Ireland. 'By doing that you bring it in connection with 
;he industrial 'development of the country. It would 
also be desirable to place ou the governing body re- 
presentatives of other educational institutions, so that 
:he various educational bodies might act in concord. 

5763. There are two distinct suggestions: one, that 
should form a constituent part of a new teaching 

University. If that suggestion were adopted it would 
.'.rurally follow that this constituent part should be 
aider the control of the governing body of the Uni- 
veisitv? — Yes. 

5764. The suggestion which I was throwing out was 
a different one — that it should remain a distinctly 
aanomous College? — Yes. 

5765. Affording education of a technical character 
in its widest sense ; and the latter portion of your 
aasser was pointed to that suggestion? — Yes; the 
alternative. 

5756. With the consequence that its course of in- 
stmition might be taken advantage of by whatever 
tearhina bodies might be formed in Dublin or existed 
in _Dub!in ? — Yes. 

5767. You mentioned the word “unsectarian.” I 
disk it would be difficult to import sectarian 
cstmion into the construction of steam engines or 
Jedrical machines. University A might teach its 
pupils some branches of Science in accordance with its 

and University B might regard those matters 
Mm a different point of view ; and yet the course of 
sftuction in the School of Soience might be available, 
®' 1: us it went, for University A and University B. 
tfcr- would be a third class of students, who took their 
®!ro course of scientific instruction in the College of 
te-'n'V ? — Yes. 

5768. And for the purposes of those students the 
pp™ course of Science would be available. You 

", a new teaching University or Colleges are to 
f titablished in Ireland, I would suggest that the fol- 
new faculties might be established — Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering, Chemical En- 
g-*nng. ^Architecture, Economics, or Commerce, and 
Now, with regard to all those faculties, 
exception of Pedagogy, the suggestion which I 
** thrown out for your consideration would be 
• I mean, that the College of Science should 
1 ™ ea °h those departments? — Yes. 

,,“ e degree in the University would probably 
" ! ± to 

c ! J , " n< * probably there would be a certain amount 
- cation m Arts and a certain amount of general 
re q u| red for the University portion of the 
-uiiun ? — But the University would recognise the 


teaching at the third institution, and would recognise Drama, 
their certificate, as it were, as part of what they re- jf ov 2 g 1901 
quired, in order that they might grant the degree of ' — L 
B.Sc., for example. If that could be worked out with- Arnold F. 
out undue friction, I think the proposition has a great Graves, Ear,., 
deal to be said in its favour. But, perhaps, you allude 
to the idea that it would be possible to use neutral 
laboratories and class rooms by different- teachers, and 
pupite of different institutions. If that is the idea in 
your mind, my lord, ray experience is that it would 
not- work. 

5771. The alternative suggestion would be that the 
laboratory should be in the College of Seience, and that 
the Professors from the different institutions should 
go there. The idea I was throwing out was a different 
one — namely, that the same course of instruction should 
be utilised by the different students. The other scheme 
would require two sets of apparatus? — >We have tried it 
in Kevin-street. and it led to the greatest friction 
between the students. 

5772. I will now direct your attention to the estab- 
lishment of these different faculties. To what extent 
would you say they should be different faculties. 

Would you propose that there should be degrees in each 
of them? — Not exactly. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which have the. reputation of being tin- 
best in the. world, have separate courses mapped out 
for each of these branches. I don't mean they have 
separate teachers for each subject in. each faculty, but 
their curriculum for Mechanical Engineering is arranged 
on different lines from Mining Engineering or Chemical 
Engineers. To that extent it would be a different 
faculty ; but you would have certain Professors who 
would teach in common, so far as the time table would 
allow, the students who were taking up the different 
branches of Engineering. 

5773. Is that College affiliated with any University, 
or is it independent? — No. It is the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Boston. I know my friend. 

George Fitzgerald, who died lately, and who was 
the leading authority in Ireland on the subject of En- 
gineering, had a very high opinion of it. We, on the 
other hand, have no suitable laboratories or workshops 
available for instruction in the higher Science in ap- 
plication to industry. The Trinity College Engineering 
■School is really a Civil Engineering School. Professor 
Fitzgerald was very anxious to get the Board of Trinity 
College to spend money on providing suitable work- 
shops for Mechanical and Electrical Engineering ; but 
they had not money for the purpose. 

5774. That remark of yours is rather in aid of the 
suggestion I threw out? — Yes. 

5775. That the School of Science might be utilised 
by any teaching Colleges in Dublin? — Quite so. The 
number of students attending the Engineering Schools 
in Ireland is very small ; and the reason is that the 
demand at the present, time is not for Civil Engineering, 
which is taught at these schools, but for Mechanical, 
and Electrical, and 'Chemical Engineering. I believe 
if there was an institution here in Dublin, or Cork, or 
Galway, or Belfast, where suitable instruction was 
given in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, these 
schools would be very much better attended. I sent 
my son to Owens College in Manchester, which is 
splendidly fitted out with laboratories and workshops 
for teaching Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

At Dalton Hall, which is in connection with Owens' 

College, out of forty-five pupils, thirty are taking up 
Engineering, and of these thirty, five Irish studenti 
joined this term. This, I think, indicates that if we 
had such an institution in Ireland we should have a 
good attendance of Engineering students. I dare say, 
if you made inquiries at Leeds College and Liverpool, 
you would find a number of Irish pupils receiving in- 
struction. 

5776. You mentioned Cork and Galway : Have you 
considered the question of utilising these Colleges for 
the purposes of technical instruction? — Yes. I pre- 
pared a memorandum, which I submitted to the Recess 
Committee in 1896, in which I suggested that, if Chairs 
in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Chemistry were added, it might have a beneficial effect 
on the trade of those cities; but I don’t wish for a 
moment to suggest that the Cork Collie or the Belfast 
College should be changed into Technical Colleges. I 
think that both Cork and Belfast would rather resent 
that. They would be very sorry to see the professional 
schools taken away ; and it would be a great injury 
to Cork and Belfast if they were taken away. 
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D pblk t. S777. Cork and Galway, I mentioned ? — Oh, of course, 
Nov. 29 1901. Galway would be different. I have formed no opinion 
' — - ' about Galway. 

Arnold F. 5778. I don’t know whether you have directed your 
Graves, Esq., attention particularly to scientific education in connec- 
B-A - tion with Agriculture? — No. 

5779. The suggestion has been made that Galway 
College might be retained as regards its Arts course, 
and developed as a school of Technical instruc- 
tion with special regard to Agriculture? — I have not 
considered that. 

5780. Professor Lohrain Smith. — Scientific research 
is another point? — (With regard to that, I might men- 
tion that when Mr. [Balfour was introducing the Bill 
creating the new Department, I pointed out that under 
that Bill provision was made enabling the Department 
to use money for agricultural research, and I suggested to 
him that that provision might be extended, so that the 
Department might be enabled to use money for indus- 
trial research. The suggestion was not adopted, and 
there is no provision in Ireland at present for scientific 
research applicable to industries. The members of 
this Commission are aware of the fact that in German 
educational institutions large sums are applied in 
chemical research as applied to industry. I think it 
might be desirable in an institution of University rank 
that some, provision should be made for research of 
this kind. 

5781. Is not it chiefly a voluntary matter on the part 
of the heads of industry in Germany? — To a certain 
extent it is ; but at the Universities there is a very 
considerable amount of research done. 

6782. But that is abstract? — 'Not altogether. 

5783. Research Idirectly bearing on industry is, in 
some countries, endowed from voluntary sources. It is 
a question if we could get Irishmen to come up to that 
point? — I am afraid your Irish merchant is not suffi- 
ciently educated to see the advantages of it. 

5784. Don’t you think that to bring in the question 
of endowment of this industrial research would be 
overburdening the matter? — Well, at present there are 
no laboratories available. X am only pointing out that 
it would be desirable. Of course, it might be over- 
burdening the inquiry. 

5785. Dr. Stakkie. — You expressed the desire that 
Pedagogy — the training of teachers — should be recog- 
nised in the University? — Well, it is recognised that 
provision should be made for the training of teachers 
somewhere. 

5786. Yes. Don’t you think that as there are Train- 
ing Colleges at present in existence, in a large number, 
in Ireland that there might be, in connection with 


them, departments for the training , 
Secondary Schools, and the higher Prim ar T 5?,® 
and that the training of both might be 
connection with the University in this wav 
Universities should recognise *»>- ■' 


tint, as 


College of Science, so Drivers^ 5 
should recognise the training done in ■ 5 

stations in Ireland; and that at the end S * 
course they should examine, perhaps, in con 
with the Professors of the Colleges, the stadite^ 
should give the University diploma, which is at , ’ U>1 
rather vainly offered at Trinity College and the w 
University?- 1 , think it is quite possible some sfe 
of that kind might be worked out. The only dS, 
I see is that at the present time Primary EdSI 
is under one Board and Intermediate Education unde 
another. I should be very glad to see them undercM 
Board, as far as I am concerned. 

5787. You are aware that the aim in all parts o! tie 
world at present is to unify these systems. Thay kre 
come to the conclusion in England that it is difficult to 
draw the line between Primary arid Secondary Lducafe. 
As the Intermediate Board have established a harnon 
in the teaching of Science with file new Department s 
the National Board and the Intermediate Board might 
agree ? — If they could it would be most desirable. * 

5788. One advantage of that would be that the 
teachers in the Primary Schools would be brought in 
connection with the teachers in Intermediate Schools, 
and in the Universities? — Yes. 

5789. That would be desirable, for I suppose von 
agree that the teachers in the Primary Schools up to 
the present, though they have been trained in the 
National Schools, and subsequently in the Training Cd- 
leges, have not received a liberal education ?— They hav- 
not had a liberal education. 

5790. But that without any gTeat expenditure of money, 
or any greatdisturbance of present arrangements, itvouid 
be possible to bring the training of teachers in dose 
connection with the Universities, and so remove that 
objection to the diploma given in Pedagogy, which 
practically robs it of all its value, viz., its theoretic*! 
character. Have you anything else to add to yon 
evidence? — There is only one other point I m 
persuaded that every University student intended for 
an industrial life should receive a liberal educatuo. 
including Languages, History, Literature, Pure Mathe- 
matics, and Art, and, on the other hand, that eve? 
University student, whether intended for an industrial 
career or not, should possess an elementary knowledge 
of Science, and be able to draw. 


The Witness withdrew. 

The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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FOURTEENTH DAY. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 1901, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dnblin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden - , m.a., ll.d., p.c. (in the Chair) ; The Most Rev. John 
Healy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. 
M. Starkie, Esq., litt. d. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


Colonel G. T. Plunkett, c.b., Director, Science and Art Institutions, Dublin, examined. 


5791. Mr. Justice Madden. — Colonel Plunkett, you 
ire 4 Colonel in the scientific branch of the Service — 
ta» Royal Engineers? — I was. 

5792. And at present you hold the post of Director 
of die Dublin Museum ? — The official title is “ Director 
of the Dublin Institutions of Science and Art,” though 
generally called, for shortness, “Director of Dublin 
Museum.” 

5793. You have devoted) a great deal of attention for 
| miny years to the subject of Technical Education? — 

[ Yes, I have. 

5794. You gave us valuable assistance, I recollect, 
when we were inquiring into the subject in connection 
with Intermediate Education ? — I did give evidence be- 
fore that Commission. 

5795. You have given special attention to the pro- 
mote made on the Continent for technical instruction ? 
-I went this year on the Continent, not for the first 
time, to look, in addition to other things, into the pro- 
gress which had been made, especially in Germany, 
within very recent times, in the great Technical Col- 
leges,— in the extension of those Colleges and of their 
work. 

5796. You have a general acquaintance with the Ger- 
man system of technical teaching? — Yes, I have, especi- 
ally with the Technical Colleges and the higher class of 
technical teaching. 

5797. The Colleges — Polytechnic institutions or Col- 
leges— are quite independent of the Universities, are 
they not?— They are absolutely independent and separ- 
ate in Germany. 

5798. In fact they might be termed " Technical Uni- 
rersities.” They are institutions complete in them- 
selves? — They are institutions complete in themselves, 
J* 

5799. And they give technical instruction of the 
highest kind? — Of the very highest kind — what is not 
usually spoken of here as technical instruction. Of 
course, it is a very comprehensive term. “Technical 
irstruetion ” might include the education of a doctor or 
a lawyer. But the instruction given in these Colleges 
ii the instruction, generally speaking, of what axe 
known as engineers — mechanical, electrical, mining, civil, 
—and of chemists for all kinds of practical work, manu- 
firtnring chemists, and constructors of chemical works, 
“d leaders of great industries of that sort ; to educate 
thaa. 

5800. YYe all know that there are two. classes 
oi schools in Germany — the Gymnasia, which cor- 
respond to our Grammar Schools, and the Bealschulen, 
xhich might be described as modern schools? — Yes, 
there are. 

,5801. The students from these schools pass, as. a rule, 
either to the Polytechnics or to tne Universities? — A 
T ®7 large number do ; that is the object. 

5802. That is the idea — that they should go forward 

ben what we call Secondary Schools, according to 
their ideas of life, or their destinations in life, either to 
the Universities or to the Polytechnic Schools ? — Yes, 
that is the case exactly. . , 

5803. Side by side with these Polytechnic Schools 
there are schools which give Technical Education of a 

practical character, which might be described) as a 
•wt of apprenticeship?— Yes. In Germany there are 
j *u*t. they call “Handicraft Schools,” for educating 

j nperior artificers, foremen, designers, and so on. 

| Yottths who enter the Technical Colleges are from the 


same classes as those who enter the Universities, and 
would very seldom have been educated in public Ele- 
mentary Schools ; for clever boys from those there are 
the handicraft schools for training superior artisans. 

5804. I mention that because our attention has been 
called to the necessity of carefully distinguishing be- 
tween the kind of Technical Education which corresponds 
to the teaching of an apprentice by his master, and the 
higher Technical Education, with which alone we are 
concerned. That distinction is clearly maintained in 
Germany in the way I have indicated? — It is clearly re- 
cognised in Germany — absolutely. 

5805. Is there any training in the Polytechnic Schools 

other than the higher Technical Education ; I mean, is 
there any Arts course, or a course of instruction in 
Pure Science? — Undoubtedly, some students take 

up Chemistry on Physics, for instance, in one of these 
institutions. They are not now called Polytechnics, but 
Technisch-e Hochschulen. Some students undoubtedly do 
take these sciences up, and from taste or some other 
reason do not go so far, perhaps, in the Applied Science, 
and become Professors or teachers of Pure Science. But 
that is not the object of the institutions ; it is simply 
that you cannot prevent a man, when he has been 
educated, going to what line he likes. The object of 
the institutions is as you have put it— to turn out what 
we call, roughly speaking, leaders of industry. 

5806. And to train mining and electrical engineers? — 
Electrical engineers — men who are fit to diesign and to 
carry out great electrical works, for carrying power, or 
fo? lighting towns, and so on— not merely men who go 
round with a gang and carry out the work. 

5807. Is there any work in the direction of research 

done in these Polytechnics ?— There is a great deal At 
Charlottenburg, especially, there is a great deal of re- 
search done. _ . , , , , . 

5808. Discoveries in Chemistry have resulted in 
the establishment of new industries; is that not 
so?— 'Most certainly. And not only that, hut I was 
thinking while you were speaking of the advances which 
have been made in mechanical inventions, of the im- 
provement of engines. Engines of different kinds are 
sent by inventors to he tried m such places as the 
Physical Institute, which is alongside and practically 
part of the Charlottenburg Technische Hochschule, and 
advances in Mechanical Science and Electrical Science 
are made by the researches carried on in these labora- 
tories, as well as in Chemistry in the Chemical labora- 

tO fi809. Are the students trained in research, or is the 
work of research done by the Professors?— The stu- 
dents are certainly trained. I did not see all of . the 
institutions, but there is a great deal of training given 
fo students in these great Colleges in the methods of 

Te 581<> h ’At what age, generally speaking, do students 

enter these schools?— Those who are gomg to he mechani- 
cal and electrical engineers are generally speaking, look- 
ing to employment on the State railways, which are the 
railwavs of Germany, or some other such great branch 
of the’ Government Technical Service, and these are 
obliged to spend a year of practical training in 
a workshop before they can enter on their 
course; therefore, they are generally nineteen or 
nearly so before they enter. That year in a 
workshop is generally made into two years, because I 


Colonel G. T 
Plunkett, O.B. 
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, Dpblct. found on actual inquiry from Finns who make machine 
Aon. 30 1901. *°ols, I 1 ' 011 works, and so on, that they will not take 
• — — one of these young men for less than two years. They say 

Colonel G. T. that one year is useless. Therefore, these youths who 
Plunkett, c.n. left school at about seventeen years of age or a little over 
are nineteen before they go into these Colleges. But a 
considerable number of others, who are not going into 
these mechanical lines, enter the Colleges at eighteen 
and seventeen years of age. 

5811. How many years does the course of study cover ? 
— Three years is the minimum for what we should call 
a'l associate course. A great many take four years. An 
engineer very often indeed takes a three years’ course, 
takes out las diploma then as a mechanical engineer, 
a -id then takes another year in order that he may havo 
two diplomas — one mechanical, and one electrical — 
a great part of the courses being identical for both. 

5812. There are apparently diplomas in different 
branches ? — Yes. 

5813. Can you tell us what diplomas are given ? — They 
can also give the degree of “ Doctor of Science ” ; it is 
only within the last two years that that privilege has 
been given to these Colleges. 

5814. Is it given to all of these Colleges? — To all of the 
Tcclini&clie Hnchscliulen ; they are all under the one cen- 
tral authority for education. 

5815. That is a matter merely of detail ; do not 
interrupt your evidence? — The information would be 
in many of the books and returns ; I could send it 

5816. The education there eventuates in a diploma, 
and you say that recently, within the last two years, 
these institutions have been enabled to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Science ? — Yes, of Doctor of Science. 

5817. That degree they confer quite independently 
of the University ?— <Quite. 

5818. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — Do they confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Science ? — 1 do not know ; I 
believe there is no such degree in Germany. 

5819. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'At all events, you know 
that they confer a recognised degree in Science, that 
of Doctor of Science ? — I know that. 

5820. You mentioned that these German Technical 
Colleges are under a central government? — 'Entirely. 

5821. Can you tell us whether it is a Department of 
the Stated-Yes ; the Department of Education of 
each State in Germany. 

5822. The Department of Education in Germany 
is charged with Primary and ordinary Secondary Educa- 
tion, as well as with t-his Technical Education? — I 
believe that it is charged with the Primary, and the 
Secondary or Intermediate, and the University Edu- 
cation of the country, as well as with these Technical 
Colleges. But I only believe that ; I am not certain. 

5823. It is charged with education generally? — Yes, 
so I believe ; with all the education of the country, 
except that given in the handicraft schools, which are 
under the municipalities. 

5824. I know that you have visited a number 
of these institutions, and I will ask you some ques- 
tions about them individually. But I should like 
to know whether these separate Colleges — take Darm- 
stadt, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cliarlottenburg — are 
self-governing institutions ; are they what might be 
called autonomous Colleges, or are they governed from 
a central authority? I mean in the matter of pre- 
scribing courses, and in the internal regulation of 
the Colleges? — i did not inquire particularly into 
that, but so far as I gather from talking with 
Rectors of one or two, and with several Professors, 

I think the course is very 'much the same in all, and 
that, speaking generally, though little details might he 
left to the Councils of the Colleges, all the general lines 
are laid down by the Department of Education. 

5825. Passing for a moment to the Universities, 
they teach Science ?— They teach Science. But 
the only University I went to this year was the 
University of. tBerlin, to see their new chemical 
laboratory, which is rather a famous building — 'I mean, 
it is a very fine one— and I gathered that, with a few 
exceptions, the Chemistry taught there is entirely for 
those who are going to take to medical or pharma- 
ceutical work ; it is a preparation for that. 

5826.. In fact, it is a preparation for one of the old 
professions? — 'For one of the old professions, though I 
found, there was an exception myself ; there was an 
American student there, who hald been working in this 
country as well as in America, and he was there doing 
in vacation some research work with a German. 

5837. I should conclude that students who intend 
to become mechanical or electrical engineers, or 


scientific chemists, do not resort to the d d n.i ■ 
—No, certainly not ; as a rule thev V mt£TE 'te f : 
these new Technical Colleges. J undoubtedly ^ * 

5828. How are ordinary civil envinn^o j 

Germany— do they receive a UnivSritJ V* 1 " 0 ** - 
ploma, or do they receive their education sPt? 0! t 
nical Schools?— They receive their education f he T ^‘ 
Technical Colleges. elation from 4*. 

5829. Therefore, they have not the advanw. 
Arts course m a University?— 1 They have V s: ' 
should be remembered that, according to 
school system, they have had a verv^cellent 

up to the age of seventeen years, atStfe 
go into the College. ’ Jay 

5830. Before they leave the Gymnasia - 

Or the Obcr XcakcLlm. J probab.yj- 

5831. Is there anything in the nature of a 
certificate given by the Gymnasia or Eealsdnkn^ 
c ames the student up to the Technical College?^ 

5832. That, I suppose, is a guarantee of some in** 
tion m Arts— of a certain amount of liberal educate’; 
— Itis aguarantee of a very fair liberal education 


case of the Universities the leaving certificate vod-i 
relieve a student from any further study in ArtsP 
have heard that, but I do not know it of hit or 
knowledge. * *■ 

5835. Mr. Justice Madden.— T hat is to say, a sta- 
dent who takes up a scientific course in a Uniresifi 
can specialise at once?— I believe that is the casi 
though I did not actually inquire into it as a mate 
of fact myself. 

5836. You mention Berlin. You visited not oob 
the University there, but the Technical College Wm 
Cliarlottenburg institution is the great Technical Coi- 
lege of Berlin, though it is referred to as the (Hud-., 
tenburg College, it being in that suburb. 

5837. That is one of the Technical Colleges 1— Yes : 
it is the finest of those in Germany — the largest. 

5838. How many students has it ?— It had about Wi 
last session, and the Rector, with whom I had a k; 
conversation, said that he confidently expected 5,0(0 
this October, and there were some new buildings ia 
connection with the electrical laboratories and mecl»L- 
cal laboratories just then in progress, which, he sad. 
would enable him to cater well for 5,000. 

5839. Dr. Stabkce.— - 'A re they all day students 9— All 
day students ; there is no evening work. 

5840. Mr. Justice Madden. — >No evening woikl- 
Nothing after seven o’clock at all ; nothing after si: 
o’clock generally. I said to the Rector that I presume 
when they had sufficient buildings and plant to edost- 
5,000 students, they would have sufficient for the reeds 
of the country for a good many y ears to come, but hessti. 
"'Not at all ; I confidently look forward in a few jests 
to having to add 50 per cent, to the whole o! sat 
accommodation. 

5841. When you say “ the needs of the country," pt 
mean that portion of the country, because there xa 
several of these schools in Germany ? — Quite so ; it does 
not cater for the Rhine Provinces, Hesse, and ms? 
other parts. They not only consider they trill tore V 
increase their present Colleges, but, in addition to tej 
number they have, they have one now in progress'- 
building at Dantzig, and they have decided on mr- 
mencing another at Breslau. 

5842. The necessary funds for the estabhahment >■ 
these great Colleges are supplied by the State, are toe. 
not? — Partly, and partly by municipalities. 

5843. Partly by municipalities and parti? »? 1 
State? — And partly by the fees of students. 

5844. The students’ fees, of course, would be a &»rre 
of income ?— Yes. 

5845. They are established by funds contifi^ 
partly by the State and partly by municipahties f— 

5846. Probably you are not in a position to tell 
in what proportions? — I do not know the ain . 
the case of Uharlottenburg, but I did find out *** ‘ • 
the case of Darmstadt, the proportions 

wards -the annual income. The State of “***- 
butes £5,000'; the city of Darmstadt conmo 
£10,000 (I am taking one mark as cqmwieot 
and then the students’ fees come to_ £15, Ow P _ 

So that their annual expenditure is about W ' 

5847. Dt. Starkie.— W hat are the students’ £ 
head ?— I can tell you, roughly speaking. bIB 
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■i „„,,rcps -which correspond to our Associate 
tlkc th ® th e Charlottenburg College pay from £15 to 
annum; in the Darmstadt College the fees 
be i owe r. Fees are remitted m some cases 
appear in students who cannot afford to pay. 
tt W lUnsc-.-With reference to Char- 
Knnr I presume that the Technical School is 
IlM W with adequate apparatus and laboratories?— 
f; p reTT handsomely equipped indeed ; it is equipped 
1 Jo'rmificent scale in all those respects. 

'"iX Se Colleges equipped by the State or 
tr the State and the municipalities conjointly ?— That 

1 St^The' ’equipment is of a kind specially adapted 
^technical teaching, whereas I presume the eqmp- 
L J of the Berlin University is specially adapted for 
kind of teaching which you have adverted to— 
rjivemity teaching ?-Undoubtedly, though a chemical 
1 kratorv will he to some extent very much the same, 
SteShe object of the teaching is to be. 

5851 But very special appliances are necessary now 

for the training of engineers— mechanical and elec- 
triod-over and above the chemical laboratory that you 
St mw* to find in an ordinary University ; is not 
iw so?— Very much so, as exemplified m the case ot 
Gurlotienburg Institute. .... * 

5852 It would be very interesting if you were to 
rireus an account of the nature of the equipment 
which vou found there, because, I suppose, that could 
h taken as a thoroughly well-equipped Technical 
School ?— It is the finest. In the Engineering Machine- 
na, which was 164 fret long and 53 teet wrd^all 
S-CW tvpes of engines are examined and tested, lnere 
is considerable competition amongst manufacturers of 
engines and machines to get their inventions sent in 
there for some weeks or months to be thoroughly tested 
and indicated by the Professor and his assistants with 
his classes of students. So that not only do the stu- 
dents learn all about a new machine, but at the same 
time the inventor gets to know thoroughly, and brings 
before the public its capabilities. There are a Professor 
and six assistants simply for the teaching in that one 
room. There is, among others, a new engine, 
called the Sulphur-dioxide -Engine, which is being 
tried there, and which the Professor himself, or 
one of his assistants, told me they _ thought might 
saTe 30 per cent. ; increase, that is to say, the 
power derived from the fuel by 30 per cent, but it 
was still under experiment. In what is called toe 
Engineering Institute, there are a number of testing 
machines, in which manufacturers, and contractors, 
and others can have tested steel, iron, cement, stones, 
building materials of all kinds. There is one machine 
in it which is capable of testing up to 100 tons’ resis- 
tance both to tension and compression, and also of regis- 
tering a metal’s elasticity. There is another one for 
testing up to 50 tons, a third for testing flexure up 
to 50 tons only, and another which will test any kind of 
strain — tension, compression, flexure — up to 100 tons. 
There is one for testing blocks of iron and stone for 
compression and tension up to 100 tons. I took these 
notes as an example of the liberal way in which these 
institutes are supplied with machines of all kinds. That 
is an institute which is considered insufficient. At 
Present it is used by the public, by which I mean con- 
tractors and engineers, who send their materials to be 
tested. It is also used by Professors of the College, 
too bring their students in to see the operations, and 
to assist in carrying them out, and to learn. But they 
we going to build a new institute entirely, to which 
the larger machines will be removed, and, no doubt, 
some new ones added for the outside public, if I may 
ta J‘ so, while this one will remain with the smaller 
machines only for the student classes. There is a 
laboratory attached to that part, quite in addition to 
dm chemical branches of the College, for testing the 
resistance of materials to fire and to acids, that is to 

cement, building stones, and bricks ; there are 
diamond drills and saws for cutting sections of hard 
atoms ; there is a refrigerating machine for trying the 
strength of building stones, and other such! materials, 
*j" en they are reduced to very low temperature, to try 
j wrtion of frost upon them. There is another room 
jw the microscopic examination of oils, materials for 
“tomg paper, and so on. This is all in one annex, 
/ call it so, in addition to the chemical 
to“er laboratories of the College. The Chemi- 
st department is a large annex. As regards 
. e toudents there, Speaking generally, though there 
s great deal of option as to the length of the 
wrse they will take — there are many ways in which 
J may take it, some taking more general Science, 


some taking more special — but, as a rule, I found, Dublin. ^ 
as the Tesult of a good deal of questioning, they take Nov 30i 1901 . 
two years’ general instruction in Science in the Col- — v" 1 "*’ 
lege, ‘then one year of Pure Chemistry, then one year. Colonel C. T. 
and very often two years, of some special branch of Plunkett, o.b. 
Applied Chemistry. To show the size of the annex, I 
may say that there are over fifty lecture-rcoms and 
laboratories in it. As an instance of the liberality 
with which they equip these Colleges, perhaps I may 
mention that the exhibits which were collected in Ger- 
many for the Paris Exhibition in the Chemical indus- 
try section, which are said to be worth £30,000, were 
brought back from Paris, and the whole of them handed 
over to the Charlottenburg Institute. Seventeen Pro- 
fessors and assistants in that College were sent to Paris 
to study the particular exhibits which bore on their 
teaching. In toe department where Electrical Engineer- 
ing, or Electro-technology, is taught, there is one very 
large laboratory, divided into what they call eighteen 
stations, with a motor and dynamo to each, at which 
a group of four or five students is taught, so that the 
men get very individual and careful instruction. There 
is a long gallery with three laboratories off it, in which 
others are taught, so that altogether 300 students are 
working at. Electro-technology at one time. They had 
two accumulator batteries of sixty cells each. I 
thought it not worth while to inquire as to the exact 
number and power of the dynamos, as I could not keep 
the Professor too long, but I found that it took one 
25 h.p. and one 100 h.p. engine to work their electrical 
dynamos alone. There is an Architectural Faculty, 
as we should call it — an Architectural division of the 
College. They have a large gallery and a large number 
of rooms, with an immense collection of architectural 
casts, and drawings, and diagrams, and I had a talk 
with the Professor in charge of that department, as well 
as with those in charge of the Engineering, and they 
seemed to think that it was very advantageous to an 
architect that he should learn the art of Architecture 
there, and at toe same time he could take courses in 
the practical part of Building Construction. With 
reference to what I said as to the students for the 
Mechanical and the Electrical Engineering having first 
to take courses of one or two years — at least one year — 
in a workshop, the Professors said that though the rule 
was obligatory only upon those who were going in for 
Government employment— which means a very great 
deal in Germany, as the railways are in the hands of 
the State — they would like to see that rule applied to 
all. They thought it should be, and they hoped it 
would be a rule made for all who were taking 
Mechanical Engineering. 

5853. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You mean in tfte 
sense of getting the degree legalised ? — They would like 
it to be a rule that no man could have a diploma given 
to him in Mechanical or Electrical Engineering (which 

§ o together) unless he had spent at least one year at 
ae bench in a workshop before going into toe Col- 
lege. I gave a good deal of attention and inquiry to 
that point, because I know that their system and the 
American system are so very different, and the French 
is different again. I wanted to see what their views 
were, and that is what the Professors said. I think 
those are the principal points which occur to me. 

5854. Mr. Justice Madden. — As you are aware, we 
are inquiring into Technical Education in its widest 
sense, but in relation to University Education? — Yes, 

I understand that. 

5855. So far, the result of your evidence has been 
to place these side by side ; but Technical Education 
is in Germany something outside the ordinary Univer- 
sity system? — It is in Germany. 

5856. Has there been a movement in Germany 
leading towards any co-ordination or co-operation 
between the Universities and the Technical Schools? 

,1 heard of nothing of that sort whatever. I 

think that they feel there is ample room for 
both, that what you alluded to as the older pro- 
fessions, will keep the one full, and that the great de- 
mand there is for mechanical and electrical engineers 
and manufacturing chemists, and so on, will keep toe 
others full. 

5857. In the Universities is there any desire to 
undertake technical training, or is it considered advis- 
able to leave it to the Technical Schools? — I am not 
able to answer that. 

5858. You are not aware of any movement of that 
sor t? — I am not aware of any movement of that sort, 
but my inquiries were entirely among those connected 
with Technical Colleges or with manufacturers who 
made use of them themselves. 

5859. Passing from Germany to onr own country, 
do you consider it desirable that our University sys- 
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Dubuh. _ s ] 10u ] c j jjg co-ordinated with a system of Technical for Dublin, at all events and poss'hl 

Not. 30, 1901; Education, having regard to the peculiar circumstances area, the place of one of thoseneat ' ■ ■ a Wr 

• — of our own country ?— I do not think I have sufficiently That is what we hope it will do and T 

Colonel G. T. considered that question to give an answer. that it is fully the wish of -n tlun * * ma I a? 

Plunkett, o.B. 5860. At present the department of which you are which I am serving that it shall .. e P art went nnlj 

Director is a branch of the newly-established Depart- equipped as to be able to do that ^ S ° exten ^'i aril 

ment of Agriculture and Technical Education? — The 5876. You say you have not directed 

institutions with which I am connected ate under that specially to the problem of incoruar.«JS te ; : « 
Department. meal Education with our University w b g ^r Ta b- 

5861. That Department lias been officially repre- posing it were considered dp.sirn.Mo. . but sop. 

sented here, and I do not propose to ask you — nor 


5861. That Department has been officially repre- posmg it were considered desirable that tv 1 h Ut "Sr 
sented here, and I do not propose to ask you— nor done in the future, the thought ™ s ,™onld be 

would it be proper to do so— any questions as to the suggested itself to witnesses who have 8114 lw 


would ID ne proper to ao so— any questions as to the suggested itself to witnesses who have C ’ 
working of that Department, or as to the future pro- here, that such an institution monoX „ • “““"id 
gramme of that Department. But I should like to ask it stood apart from the Universitie while 

some questions about the Royal College of Science in leges in Dublin, might be utilised CcI ‘ 

Dublin. I mean merely as to matters of fact, quite so far as their curriculum embraced I. U ° £ th ™' » 
apart from the existing state of tilings or from any nical instruction. Does that commend iSS?? ° f tai - 
programme the Department may hereafter settle. That As a matter of fact, we have duimTi JOa 
School of Science was formerly, before the establish- years frequently had students from Ji • ast 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and Technical We have had one or two who w** ' nstltnt ' 0 K. 
Instruction, under what was popularly called “ South courses in Trinity College and at +? been ta ^‘ n ? 
Kensington ” ?— It was under the Department of taking a course in our College a’nd v same til5r " 
Science and Art. had many students of Iffie Citho^ 

5863. And you had at that time a connection with who have taken a course in this n n iwi Versltj ’ Co % 

the College of Science ?— Oh, yes ; I was under the De- 5877. Therefore, that idea is not wL' «, , . 

pa ^ ei \m £ Science and Art for about five years. is in practical existence?— I have not the 

5864. What was your position with regard to the tion as to the future intentions of Hip Tion« a !l. m£ ?™*' 

College of Science ?— The same as at present. When I regard to the College, but the doors have^^*™ 11 
first came here, that College arid the Museum, taking with students wherever they might com» frnnT » T °i? en 10 
tire Museum the School of Art, the Botanical Gardens, they might be employing the rest of wherCTa 

and the National Library, were under separate man- 5878. I suppose you would reeoimico fi. , . 
agement, and I was connected with the College only, dealing with the question of scientific JfzL m 
Then, cm file death of Or. Valentine Bell, thly ami we- ought not to St oS SSL 
gamated them, and for the last part of my time under particular grade of education • but that “% 

the Department of Science and Art I was in exactly the scientific education oFa^S must 

the same position as I am now in under the Depart- m view of the entire educational svTtlm Wlf™ . 
me coc c of n^ gr ^ ul c ure and Tecllnical Instruction. University Education ?— Certainly^ These i 

5865. The Professors of the Royal CoUege of Science Colleges of Germany could n™ have befn 

were appointed by the Department of Education in success as they are unless there had been thosf rLl 
E ngland ?— By the Department of Science and Art. schulen and Ober Eealschiden in Germanv 

5866. What does that practically mean? In whom students for them. Nor would the CT™t TecliniMTm 9 
was the patronage vested ?_In the Lord President of ege of Zurich in Switzerland have bSeStcS 

1^7 0m rtp i!L^ ° 0UnCl1 ° n Ed ™ ati ° n - , « . ^.unless there had been in Switzerl J suE C 

5867. He was the person responsible for the appoint- mediate Education as would fit students to enter tl,« 

ment of all the Professors ?-No doubt, he or the Vice- College. I might say that a gr^t many of the s£d^ 
President — I cannot, of course, distinguish between a t Zurich come from Germany ^ 

h 5868°' i> C ^fthp m w d p e p l th f a PP°^ tme ^ s - . that observation be applied still further: 

, e ’ the Head the Department, was re- might not the general scientific education of a people 
sponsible?— He was responsible dependjrtso to a certain extent upon Primary 

5869. And the_ tenure of the Professors was, I pre- turn? — Very much so.* ‘ 

» an -£ ? ontlnues to be > ordinary Civil Service 5880. That is to say, the early training of hand ad 
X lf kn . „ ■ . accorded in, the Primary Schools ?-T&t is mv idea. 

tlfPQpLr JU Vffe** ®c iel «a is not equipped to Unless the foundation is properly laid in the Primary 

the same extent for teaching Practical Science at the Schools there will be very great difficulties in the inter- 

lnsntution at .Berlin that you have mentioned. I need mediate, and, necessarily, in the higher grades, 

hardly _aak you that question ?— Not at all. But I 5881. Has attention in Germany 3 been called to that 
3 U, ke Wsay, m justice to the College, that when circumstance ; are you aware whether the Primary 

ai i “an in Physics— Schools lead up to or are intended to lead up in say 

t\ m ■ echrucal^ College at Munich, in Bavaria, came way to the Secondary Schools, or are they provided fa 

to JJubiin, he said lie was very much astonished to find » different class of students altogether. Perhaps vw 

2™, tlad 8 , a ™, e institution for teaching Prac- have not considered that question ?— No ; I think 3 

meat Science, and that he found it in many ways a very would be rash of me to, give an opinion. I think they 

tot ' e U' ul PP ed - and very useful College, though on a are decidedly co-ordinated, all of them, together, but! 

. 7 mucli smaller scale than anything lie was used to would rather not generalise without inquiring very citt- 

at home. He spoke of it very highly indeed, and I saw fully into it 

Jnnn;v rWaids n^nj'imod in his report. He had been 5882. Quite so. There is another connection of a 'dif- 
r , TO U1 + ri -R g - 4 . as *° ,, ‘ u S ber technical instruction in ferent kind between the instruction in these different 

5071 TW 11 nfii a l in , Ireland - classes of schools and the Universities ; that is to ssy, 

• ' 1 at e 8 e , though up to the present not the Universities or the higher schools may be looked to 
man P T^hnwf<S,if. S ? me - SCale as , 01 ? e of , the 2 reat Ger " as supplying teachers in the Elementary and in the 
^ it* ^chools, is somewhat analogous to them Secondary Schools. But there is also another cornier- 

verv WA jD • 18 i j 1S ’ no < 5° ub t, but it has been tion, is there not : may not promising students who 

in/fmm Wt™ t “ ng | x? 3 its Mechanical Engmeer- may hereafter become leaders of industry in the county 

anuliances those g reafc laboratories and be brought up from one grade to another by means of 

6872 ^ , S i, v , , Exhibition id Bursm.Sl-T,*. th.t is » 

-T P la f •» Dublin where Mechauioal ease. 

S at S St” be . stadied t,cili - 6883 ' Is O’* 4 a qaestion which you hare ooasidmdj 

S™ — That is undoubtedly the case, but it did not seen, to 

lose comes near., to bheges !— None at all ; this Col- me that there was any great desire for that or fntl 
f876 That ifibst*!- tb “ ““Dihing else. in that in Germany. That is not a leading chano 

taiuly Th,t “ 1 wa«ed to bring out ?-Oh cer- teristio at all of their education Th«r idea is to ed«?h 

5874. This CnlWo j ,, , , in the general Primary Schools of the country and tn» 

those German Technical m °, del of in <*eir evening classes, corresponding to English Cbn- 

paratus and anoliancps wbf k’ ^ ^ lfc , lacks the ., a P" tinuation Schools, and to get into the handicraft, schook 
there?— Yes ; tdKTe c^se haV0 ^ PI0Vided ^ educate , in a W Poetical and very usefu! mng 
5875 But EimnrwiniY ,•+ , the general artisan population of the country, but Mt 

* Not, ’ Tf n f “ *“* ^ mieht wel1 8U PP J y bnt the College at Darmstadt. Charlottenburg “ 

b ‘ “"Krfair^VS*" f f* R “'“hulea in G.rmu, .bout 7 year, old, » that « th« 
ootn the Primary and Secondary Education (as we call them) are given.— G. T. P. 
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... „ one of the highest type, as you said, but tell 
^mortiine about Darmstadt ?— Darmstadt, as I hare 
-'rioned jJ na an expenditure of £30,000 a. year, which 
rfwe no' doubt must represent a much larger amount 
. "n :f jt was expended in Great Britain or Ireland, 
•^nse all their rates of payment are so very much 
[l^er It is a «ry complete and very excellent Ool- 

; ®-5 How many students has it?— 1,600 I think you 
-yl—It has 1,600 students and 100 Professors and 
Instants but it must be remembered that many of the 
r diin. T staff in Germany teach in several schools ; they 
rilise much more than we do. A lecturer takes some 
E ton* of * mbjeot. and he lectures, on fill* toanch 
“ rhaD3 ju two or three schools, besides in the Technical 
fsietie But there are 100 who are employed there 
do lecture and teach at different times. 

5386 You were about to tell us of the provision made 
it Dsnnstadt ? — They have a main building and some 
^r«e= The annex which is for Physics and electrical 
Irrk only cost very nearly £18,000. Then I cannot 
«• what* was spent on it for the Physics and general 
ulmratus. I could not find out. But for the electrical 
«tof that only they spent £5,657 on fittings and ap- 
laiatus Then they have an electrical installation for 
wrulvin" current to the College buildings, for lighting, 
ina a!so°for the chemical work— electro-chemistry— and 
iter 'pent £5,500 on that central electric installation. 

5887. And I presume the equipment for every depart- 
ed of the scientific teaching is on the same scale?— 
On the same scale— Mechanical Engineering and every- 
thing else. And that may he taken as a type of what 
the\ provide for a small population, that is to say, for 
ihe’State of Hesse and the town of Frankfort, which is 
evidently catered for. 

5888. What is the population? — About 2,280,000. 

5889! Is there any other special circumstance con- 
nected with Darmstadt to which you would wish to call our 
attention ? Is the number of students in that College 
messing? — Yes, it was increasing there, and, in fact, 
in every one they told me the number of students is 
inaessing. In the Mechanical Engineers laboratory at 
Dumstadt there are at present six testing machines of 
different kinds, but this is considered to be insufficient, 
Bid a new building with more extensive plant has been 
«ked for. , , 

5890. Are there any special features, connected witn 
the institutions at either Hanover or Aix-la-Chapelle to 
which you wish to call our attention, or may we take 
the institutions which you have described as types ?— 
I tlifnlr it is sufficient to take them as types, as they 
tr> all very much alike. They are alike in the courses 
of study, and they are alike in their equipment ; the 
difference is rather one of size than anything else. 

5891. Besides these Colleges, are there not in Ger- 
many schools of Decorative Art? — Oh, yes, there are. 

5892. Are they independent institutions, or are they 

connected either with these Technical Colleges or with 
ihe Universities ? — They are quite independent ; they 
ire under the Department of Education, and they are 
m; connected either with the Technical Schools or with 
t h Universities. _ 

5893. Do they give diplomas or certificates, or what is 
the evidence of having passed through the course? 

I am not certain whether they give diplomas or leaving 
certificates, but they give some such document. 

5894. There iB. I believe, in Berlin, an institution for 
training scientific agriculturists ? — Yes, there is, a 
very fine one. 

5895. That is a question, I need hardly say, which 
touches us very closely in Ireland ; I mean the question 
of the application of Practical Science to Agriculture. It 
xculd be interesting to know what has. been done in 
Germany ? — They have a very fine institution there, with 
a small botanical garden and geological, zoological, and 
other museums attached to it. The students go there 
for a very complete course — a certain amount of 
Mechanics and Surveying, "Zoology, Botany, V eterinary 
Science, and what is generally classed under Agricul- 
ture. 

5896. The laboratory of an institution of that kind, I 
presume, would be really a farm — or, at least, that would 
Min important part of the laboratory. Have they any- 
Uuns of that kind, do you know, attached to that institu- 
ti®Y_No, apparently not — only the botanical garden. 

5897. Has it been long in existence? — A great many 
Jews, I believe ; it is an old institution. 

5898. Are there many students? — A great many stu- 


5899. About how many? — I am not sure that I took 
a note of that ; I have not it with me if I did. If I 
find it I will write in the number.* 

5900. With what view are those students trained? 
What is their ultimate destination, as a rule? — I in- 
quired very carefully as to that, and I found that a 
great majority are large farmers or proprietors of land, 
men who may he said to be very well off, and they go 
back again with their knowlege and remain large agri- 
culturists, farming on an extensive scale. That was 
the majority, but there are also a good many who intend 
to he teachers and lecturers on Agriculture. 

5901. Over how many years does the course of train- 
ing extend? — I am sorry I have not made a note of that 
College, but I think it is three years ; it may he four. 

5902. Three or four years? — Yes, I am not sure ; but 
I will correct it if I am wrong. 

5903. At what age do the students go there ; do they 
proceed to that special school from the Secondary Schools 
or from the Universities as a rule? — They go at about 
eighteen years of age. 

5904. From the Secondary Schools? — From the 
Schools — the Reahchvlen, or other schools to which men 
who are well off send their sons ; they have not for 
these classes “Primary Schools” and “Secondary 
Schools.” 

5905. Are there corresponding institutions in the 
other German towns, so far as your knowledge goes? — 
I cannot say without looking, I do not know ; I did not 
inquire. 

5906. You paid that recent visit to Germany for the 
special purpose of inquiring into these institutions? — I 
went with the object of looking at the organisation and 
arrangement of certain museums in Germany, and also 
for looking at the Technical Schools at Charlottenburg 
and one or two other places. That was the object of 
my visit. 

5907. But your attention was not specially called to 
the institutions for training scientific agriculturists ? — 
No, it was nob, but being in Berlin and that institute 
being there I spent a few hours there in inquiring about 


it. 

5908. In studying the subject you have made your- 
self acquainted with the technical institutions of 
America, though, I believe, you have not actually 
visited them? — I have never been in America, and I 
may say that most of my knowledge is derived from 
that excellent report of Air. Reynolds, who I believe, 
has been before this Commission. 

5909. He has. I -will not take you in detail through 
these matters, but I believe there are a good many in- 
stitutions in America that do similar work to that of the 
German Technical Colleges?— Very similar work. The 
great difference is that in these American Colleges as a 
rule a considerable amount of the students’ time is 
given to actual workshop work— working at a bench. In 
Germany they do not believe in it. I talked a great 
deal with the Professors about it. Probably there are 
some advantages and some disadvantages in both sys- 

t6 5910. Do you know whether they are co-ordinated 
with the Universities or recognised as affording part of 
the training for scientific degrees in the American Uni- 
versities?—^ America I know that several of them are 
actually parts of Universities. 

5912 The Most Rev. Dr. Healt.— T here are only 
one or two questions I wish to ask. You visited Bel- 
gium also, I perceive?— I did visit Belgium for a short 
time on my way. . , _ . .... 

5913. You say that one of the Universities is practi- 

cally a Technical College ; to which of them do you 
refer, may I ask? — (Liege. ... , 

5914. That is on account of it being a great manu- 
facturing centre, I suppose?— I have no doubt it is on 
that account, there being the mines and manufactures 
around. It is, intentionally or unintentionally deve- 
loped chiefly on the lines of Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Mining Engineering, and the fact is that, though one 
may say in Belgium, “We have no Technical Colleges— 
Technische Eochschulcn— os in Germany,” as a matter of 
fact that University, I was assured by an official m 
the ’Department, is chiefly given up to that, 

5915 Were you at Louvain at all ?— I was not there. 
591(6! I asked vou that question because we heard 
from another witness here that there was an agricul- 
tural department in that University, and I was anxious 
to know something about it?— I know there is one in it, 
but I know nothing about it. 

- - in ficmmnv as follow : — (i.) In Universities where 

There are about 800 Students of Agricultore^_m various C ^.g -Riinitrsbere. Leipsig, Rostock), (ii.) In Agricultural 


‘here are about 800 Students of Agriculture in various 6 KCnitrsberg, Leipsig, Rostock), (ii.) In Agricultural 
we Chairs of Agriculture (Breslau, Giesen, GGttmgen, Halle, K^l^K B ( ...P “B ^ Technical College of Munich 

'ktemberg and Weihenstephan in Bavaria). Q 2 


Dublin. 
Nov. 30, 1901. 
Colonel G. T. 
Plunkett, O.b. 
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Dublin. 5917. And a successful one too? — 'I believe it is 
JVo». 30 1901. successful, but I know nothing about it. 

— 5918. Do you know whether there are in Germany 

Colonel G. T. any Agricultural Colleges or institutions to which they 
Plunkett, o.b. have a large farm annexed for the purposes of prac- 
tical education? — I made no inquiries upon that topic 
whatever. 

5919. Because the Germans are so practical a people 
that I would expect them to have some institutions of 
that kind for practical work. But you said a moment 
ago that they did not believe so much in the Technical 
Education at the workshops as the Americans do ; 
perhaps, they do not believe either in a farm for agri- 
cultural purposes? — You must remember, my lord, that 
for certain lines they insist that students shall have 
spent one year or more in a workshop. 

5920. Professor Lorraix Smith. — Continuing this 
question of. workshop work, in the trade schools do 
they not teach skilled trades? — Undoubtedly, in the 
trade schools, the 'handicraft schools. 

5921. It is chiefly or altogether that? — There you find 
them working at the actual making of ornamental 
wrought-iron work or at other handicrafts. 

5922. That depends, therefore, on the distinction 
between the scientific teaching of technical work and 
the practical teaching — the teaching of the masters and 
the teaching of the workmen? — Quite so ; they do not 
mix them up ; they keep them entirely distinct ; though 
I need hardly say that in the handicraft school for the 
workmen, which is an evening school, they teach a 
certain amount of Geometry, and of Drawing, and of 
Arithmetic, and Mensuration — such things as are neces- 
sary to improve a workman or a foreman in his trade. 
That has nothing to do with the higher Technical Edu- 
cation for masters. 

'5923. Has any objection been made to that teaching, 
as to the utility of that form of teaching — of teaching 
workmen Science, Geometry, and so on ? — I never heard 
of any objection to it, and from the long talks I had 
with some of those who were engaged in that line, they 
seemed to think that the schools were an undoubted 
success. They assured me that the men who went 

through the evening school in Drawing, and at the same 
then took some handicraft, could always command 
good places or take much higher places under the firms 
they were working for afterwards than they could be- 
fore. 

5924. As far as I can recollect, I have seen that 
system criticised really as an attempt to do workshop 
work in a theoretical or educational institution ?— These 
educational institutions are open in order to teach these 
•different branches of work which an apprentice would 
very likely not be able to learn- in the workshop. Eor 
instance, an apprentice in a smith’s workshop would 
usually be a hammer-man, whereas by working at this 
ornamental smith’s work in the evening, as I saw for 
myself, he actually learns how to make very good 
-ornamental iron work, and then, after a year or two of 
that, instead of being merely an apprentice or hammer- 
man in the shop, he would take a better position as an 
artisan. 

5925. The criticism was rather directed to the point 
qf why should you teach a hammer-man to do orna- 
mental iron-work — 'lie was meant to be a hammer- 
man? — I believe they begin as hammer-men and be- 
come smiths, and in this way they develop them into 
very much better smiths. Undoubtedly that would be 
the case with a joiner or cabinet-maker. A boy in a 
workshop, as we know, is for a very long time em- 
ployed there during his apprenticeship at the very 
simplest work, and, therefore, may at the end of his 
apprenticeship 'be an indifferent joiner or cabinet- 
maker, having been helping a man who was doing only 
one line of work, whereas if he attends an evening 
school, anld at the end of his time turns out well- 
finished cabinet-work in every respeot, he can at once 
take a much higher place in the workship, and, there- 
fore, of that art and that industry the trade is im- 
proved, not only the individual. 

5926. The concrete case that I have in my mind, of 
which I have read somewhere, was a criticism: by an 
educational authority, and the contention was that a 
Workman working at a chemical factory had to do a 
certain routine in chemical operations, and it was no 
advantage to the factory or even to the workman him- 
self that he' should have any elaborate knowledge of 
Chemistry; it would probably (damage him in bis 
work rather than help him ?— I read that also. 

5927. It was that I wanted your opinion upon — as to 
the value of that criticism ?— I think that hardly affects 
this question of the handicraft schools, in which the 
men are taught cabinet-making, embossing silver, en- 


graying siljer, working in wrought iron 
copper, and so on. TOt EDg , 

5928. It depends really on the tradai n . 
really on the trade, but if it is a larelV* depecdl 
where the work is turning out chemi C8 l 
turnmg out biscuits, it is probably mom-h T w 
™ .hould t. oponV. o/onUS’C 

™ SWJLtas.'y -fe 

handicraft school in Berlin ; I went to oj! °? e 

stis* t0 ° ne ““ h ot *• - 5ft 

have been given the power of granting thefc™?*. 
Doctor of Science ?— Yes, they have 8 degI “ 

'Cperor^eJ 8 by a ^ ° f the ft. 

5932. How many Colleges have got that power da 
you know— roughly speaking, I mean?-I believe 

Technical Colleges, which would be about J 
but I know it as a fact for those in Prussia. ' 

5933. It does not matter about the details P.v 

tically all the Colleges of high standing ?-4ll Z 
Technical Colleges in Germany. e 

5934. Is not that really making them Universities 1- 
it depends upon the meaning you would attach to the 
word University.” 

5935. I mean, the granting of a University degree 
seems to me to be the very essence of a University is 
implies teaching of the standard or level of a Univenkr 
if I may say so— -which is essentially what a Universe 
is ? — I think that is a matter of opinion in regard to 
which perhaps my opinion is of much less value thaa 
that of many other persons. 

5936. I mean they have to take the eHucational res- 
ponsibility of an institution which grants degrees in tie 
way in which the Universities grant degrees in that 
subject ?— That is so, but the degree, again, is only t 
question of name. I may consider that a diploma' in 
Engineering or in Manufactures, or in Physics, or is 
Natural Science of the present College of Science, 
Stephen’s Green, is, probably, in many lines of life, 
quite as valuable as a degree in Science. Before tie 
public it may make a difference whether a man pots 
after his name two or three of the first letters of the 
Alphabet, or two or three letters from another pm 
of ths Alphabet, but, practically, it is the same thing. 
It is a question merely of name. 

5937. Let me put it in this way. Would it not be 
regarded in Germany as a sort of evolution of these 
Colleges to a higher stage when the Emperor granted 
this privilege ? — I do not know how they regarded it k 
all. I should regard it as a recognition of their great 
importance. 

5938. Then another point. — You spoke of the research 
work which is done at Charlottenburg Technical Col- 
lege. Is there any special provision for that?— Tes, is 
all- the Colleges. 

5939. Would you mind amplifying your statement a 
that point? — In- all the Colleges there are not only 
the necessary laboratories for teaching elementary stu- 
dents and advanced students Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, and so on, but there are a large am- 
ber of special laboratories in which Professors, assis- 
tants, and students who have already done three, four, 
or five years’ work in the College are workings* 
research work. And a great deal of research work a 
done in the mechanical engineering _ laboratories, as* 
mentioned an instance — the examining into and lo- 
cating the new sulphur-dioxide engine. 

5940. To go a little further : Is there any specs, 

provision in the way of leaving the staff leisure » 
carry out research work 1 — There is. Owing to _tn 
system -of having highly-specialised work, and having 
great many Professors and assistants to lecture on • 
ferent branches of the subject, they have a great 

of leisure for research work. « 

5941. They accomplish this end by having * 
ciently large staff? — I do not know what the ob] 
having a large staff is ; that is a matter of 
feeling and the lines on which the education 
veloped. But that is undoubtedly the r es 
result of having this large staff is that the xro^. 
and assistants have a great deal of time lor 

w ork. , « • vpsson - 

5042. I am pursuing the question for 
various witnesses, both from Ireland andlro ^ 
have put before us the essential necessity o 
the research work should be carried on “A ^ 
Colleges and in the Eojal College of Somm 
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i e to carry out the purpose which has been set 
them?— I entirely agree myself; I think it is a 
„ important part of the work of a Technical College. 
T: &45 I want evidence as to the provision which is 
•Tfor that in successful Colleges, in addition to the 
-vision for merely teaching students, and any infor- 
J^rion that you can give us would, I think, be most 

finable 2 I can only say that I found it to be the 

1“ in these great Colleges in Germany, that to a 
Xht extent it is done in some lines in our present 
Siege of Science, and that I think it is a very essen- 
tial part of every College. 

5344 , And it should be provided for? — It should be 
provided for, undoubtedly, as regards buildings, equip- 
ment, and staff. , . , 

5945 . One witness suggested, when I was asking the 
question, that each member of the staff should teach 
£ve hours a day, and yet there was to be a sort of back- 
ground of research? — That depends upon what you 
mean by the staff. 

5546 . Each member of the staff? — No Professor in 
the world could lecture for five hours a day, even in- 
differently. 

5947. Dr. Starkie. — They have to do so in the 
Queen's Colleges?— I say that when I was a great 
manv years younger than I am now, and could 
do much more in a day, speaking from experience, three 
hours a day is as much as any man could lecture pro- 
perly and well, and he would not do himself justice 
with more. 

5948. Professor Lorrain Smith. — And if they do lec- 
ture three hours a day you could not expect much 
original research? — I should say that five hours is a 
great deal too much. 

5949. Most Kev. Dr. Healy. — I know a good many 
Professors who think two hours a day on four days a 
week is very hard work ? — You cannot lay down a hard 
and fast jule, but I think to give a man five hours a 
day each day in the week to lecture is perfectly absurd. 

5950. Mr. Justice Madden. — But something would 
also depend on the class of lectures. If they 
were elementary and did not require much preparation 
they might leave some time for research, but if they 
were of a more advanced character it would be dif- 
ferent ?— That is so. But very often to lecture on a 
•scientific subject to a class of new minds, who come 
shsolutely fresh and receptive, to teach them the very 
elementary parts of Science, such as Physics, Chemis- 
try, or any Dranch of Physics, would be very exhaust- 
ing to the Professor or lecturer, and I do not think 
it would be fair to expect him to go on hour after hour 
as if he were merely teaching arithmetic to little boys. 

1 did not so much refer to the demand upon 
the Professor’s time as to the amount of research 
that would be required in order to supply new material 
for the lectures ; I was contrasting elementary teaching 
with more advanced teaching 1 — Just so. 

5952. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You spoke of stu- 
■tats from Trinity College going to the Royal College 
« Science?— We do not note in the register of the 
wllege anything to show where the student comes from ; 
wmerely put down his name, address, and age, but 
1 know that during the last two sessions three Trinity 
wiiege students have attended the College of Science 
iot “psfs in Practical Science. 

5953. A further point, in addition to what his lord- 
wup asked you on this subject, was this : were those 
•aroaents qualifying for a degree? — I cannot at all re- 
E ?*r which courses they took. 

asM, Mr. Justice Madden. — Up to the present time 
“a the course of study in this College been at all 
Trinit 3 r College for the purposes of a 
certainl y not. 

v_ . ■ Professor Lorrain Smith.— You spoke of the 
Angmeeimg students in Charlottenburg Institute pre- 
i5£f em ployment on the railways? — Yes. 

R“ e railways are Government institutions, of 
coarse?— Yes, most are. 

an ytliing to do with the success of 
irn ^; 1 j Colleges in Germany — the fact that there 
T a demand for Government employes on these, 
last en g™eering works?— I cannot in the 

t * 1 ” e 'wonld be more or less engineers 
xuaer'ni °+ “ e rail y a y s of Germany if they were 
n ® 1 control 00 m P an * es ^an there are under Govern- 

sSj J *”“■ Al * * tee “/ 


able "dnoh it is made either necessary or desir- 

®1 !uippt W* W ^° * s intending to work as a railway 
tanw go through one of these Colleges? — I 

list rZJ”" 1 regard to that specific case, but I know 
rmany the regulations as to entering all pro- 


fessions are very strict, that a proper education is re- Dublin. 
quired beforehand. . o 0 inni 

5959. Could you give us any further information on * ‘ 

that point? — No, I cannot. . Colonel G. T. 

5960. Because there have been given before us, with Plunkett, o.b. 
regard to apprenticeship, the advantages which an ap- 
prentice might get if he held a given diploma in his 

subject, and it seemed to me, from what you said, that 
possibly this rule with regard to Government engineers 
applied ?— I do not think the fact of its being Govern- 
ment or non-Government employment has much to do 
with it. 

5961. Dr. Starkie. — Would it not be a fact that as 
the College at Charlottenburg, we will say, is a Govern- 
ment College, under a Government Department, and 
as the railways also belong to the Government, it is 
exceedingly probable that the Government, in order to 
encourage the College, should give advantages to those 
who had been trained there ? — I do not see any reason 
for believing that myself, because the Universities are 
under Government, and all education is under Govern- 
ment in Germany, and under one system. Therefore, 

I do not see that it affects the question. A man who 
wishes to be a railway engineer, or an electrical en- 
gineer, or a manufacturing chemist, or a doctor, or a 
lawyer, goes to the institution which prepares men for 
that particular profession, whether under Government 
or not. 

5962. It has been represented by many witnesses that 
the difficulty in England in inducing men to go to 
Technical Colleges and Commercial classes is the fact 
that the leaders of industry and commerce give no ad- 
vantage, or practically no advantage, to those who have 
been specially trained ?— I believe that that is, to a very 
great extent, the case in England. 

5963. But it seems very unlikely that a paternal 
Government, such as that of Germany, would permit 
that to exist in Germany, but that they, knowing the 
value of technical instruction, and of instruction in 
commerce, would almost certainly have regulations in-, 
sisting upon a proper training as a condition of being 
employed in the Government service? — They certainly 
do insist that everybody coming into the Government 
service shall have received proper training in certain 
Colleges. 

5964. Professor Lorrain Smith. — That is just the 
point? — But I have no doubt that they also insist that 
everybody going into professions outside the Govern- 
ment service shall have had a proper education. 

5965. It is a question as to how far the response to 
the movement for Technical Education was a voluntary 
one on the part of the heads of industry, or how far 
it was at the suggestion, or, perhaps, even more than 
the suggestion, of a paternal Government? — It is a 
great deal owing to the military service in Germany. 

In order to have one year of military service in com- 
parative comfort as a volunteer, to live at home, and 
to sleep at home, instead of doing three years — now 
two years — in barracks, a young man must have ob- 
tained a certain qualification with regard to education, 
and that has been an immense inducement to study. 

5966. That is a very far-reaching ordinance? — That 
has been most effective in Germany. 

5967. That would contribute to the wonderful success 
of these institutions ?— Undoubtedly it has, very much 
indeed. 

5968. Dr. Starkie. — You have stated that up to the 
present there has been no movement in Germany in 
favour of connecting the Technical Colleges with the 
Universities? — I said that I had not heard of any 
whatever, but I did not inquire into it. 

5969. The reason would seem to be,, would it not, 
that in Germany lads, in order to qualify for entrance 
to the Technical Colleges, and also to the Universities, 
have to present leaving certificates? — I know nothing 
more than any other individual as to that point ; it 
is not one into which I have inquired. But, of course, 

I could form my own opinion, and that appears to 
afford naturally a reason for it. 

5970. But the effect of that would be that those 
entering the University could specialise at once, and 
those entering the Technical College could specialise at 
once and, consequently, where would the advantage be 
of insisting upon a University Education being given 
to those entering a Technical College, because, in both 
cases, they could specialise at once, no Arts education 
being required? — That is so. 

5971. It has been represented to us by many Irish 
witnesses that there would be very great advantage in 
Ireland at present in connecting such a College as the 
College of Science with the University, in order that 
those taking up technical professions may acquire a 
more liberal culture, and, in connection with that, it 
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aBLm has been proposed that a year of Arts study should be 
Nov. 30, 1901. imposed upon those who wished to qualify for a Uni- 
— versity degree? — I only speak as an individual, but it 
Colonel G. T. a pp ears to me that the proper plan on that point is 
Plunkett, c.B. undoubtedly the German one, that a boy should get his 
general education before he goes to a Technical College. 

5972. The only difficulty at present in Ireland would 
be the comparative inefficiency, we will say, of the 
Secondary Schools? — That is a very great difficulty, 
certainly. 

5973. And at present, until the standard of general 
education in the Secondary Schools has been raised, it 
might be practically necessary for the University to in- 
sist, even in the case of those entering a technical pro- 
fession, on a certain Arts training? — I do not know 
whether my opinion is of any value upon that. 

5974. We had a witness before us yesterday who had 
had some experience, not only of the Technical Colleges 
in Germany and the Technical Schools in Germany, 
but also of those in Australia, and he represented to us 
that, . in his opinion, the Australian schools were 
superior to those in Germany in this respect, that in 
Australia they aim at giving Technical Education, not 
only to the leaders of industry, but also to the ordinary 
artisans, while in. Germany, according to this gentle- 
man, their only aim is to educate those who are to be 
leaders of industry. Do you think there is anything 
in that? — Not much. I think it depends upon what 
you call Technical Education too. Certainly Germany 
is not ahead of Great Britain in technical instruction 
for the workman in the way that she is in regard to 
technical instruction for the masters— not at all. 

5975. I . have read a great deal in many articles 
recently written by Englishmen, advocating the Ger- 
man system ; they represented that a very great deal 
of the instruction in England was wasted upon ordinary 
artisans, on the rank and file? — I am quite aware of 
what you say. 

5976. And that there was not a sufficient amount of 
selection. What would your opinion be upon that? — 
I agree in that in a great measure. I would not myself 


be a blind follower of the German, or the 1 • 

any other system, but I think we should 

5977. Pick out the best men?— Pick «. 

best suited— form the best system we could lystfa 
by picking out the best points of their svst/m 5 
„gre. thM there 1™ been ia G™, ££££■ 
nearly so much now as a few years ao 0 --t ™ ” T ?* 
person of education and tooVe c 

5$Ti IT, le * ha 4 

09 /a. I am glad to have your opinion nn tu 

because I quite am-ee with it, if I may 

only one other small question. Who is it tW 1 • 

the Professors in the Technical Colleges 

They are under a department of the State, iS 

cannot say ; I have no doubt myself it is the S . 

Public Instruction. * S the Minister of 

5979. Mr. Justice Madden-.— There is one wv- 
point I wish to ask you, Colonel Plunkett. Ton 
aware, I dare say that attention has been called 
to a branch of Technical Education— using the exnnwS 
m its widest sense— higher Commercial Educati,« if. 
University type. Has anything been done in Genas! 
m that direction to your knowledge ?— Yes I diriTl 
spend any time inquiring into it, but I did’ hear a Ehk 
m regard to it in conversation with men with whom r 
came in contact in Germany. 1 

598 °- What you have learnt might be useful in tit 
way of putting us on the line of further inauirv Will 
you kindly tell us what you did learn in Germany on 
that subject?— They are expending a certain amount of 
money and taking a great deal of trouble in order to 
educate men who are to be merchants and take part in 
commerce, especially after leaving school, in commensal 
subjects. 

5981. Do you know whether that education is carried 
on m the Universities, or in the Technical Schools, or in 
independent institutions ?— It is not in the Technical 
Colleges. 

5982. Not in the Technical Colleges ?— ‘No ; I think 
it is in one or two special schools. 


The Witness witlulicw. 


Alexander 

M'Clelland, 


John Alexander M'Clelland, Esq., m.a., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, examined. 


5983. Mr. Justice Madden.— You hold the degree of 
M.A. of the Royal University, Professor M'Clelland ?— 
Yes. 

5984. You are a Fellow of the Royal University? — 
Yes, a Fellow of the University. 

5985. You obtained that position by competitive 
examination, I believe? — I attained the position of 
Junior Fellow by competitive examination, and I have 
since been elected a Senior Fellow. 

5986. You obtained the position of Junior Fellow by 
competitive examination? — Yes. 

5987. And since then you have become a Senior 
Fellow, as it is called, in the Royal University ?— Yes. 

5988. You hold a degree of Bachelor of Arts in re- 
search work in Cambridge? — Yes. 

5989. Perhaps, you would, explain the nature of the 
degree? Is it obtained by examination, or how? — The 
Senate simply grant permission to graduates of other 
Universities, whose standing is satisfactory, to come up 
for work in the laboratories in Cambridge, and submit 
their research work to the Board of Examiners. If that 
work is considered of sufficient merit they grant a 
degree for -it without any other examination. 

5990. What branches of research did you pursue ? — 
I worked in. the physical laboratory under Professor 
Thomson, ehiefly in electrical' subjects. 

5991. You now hold the position of Professor of 
natural Philosophy in University College, Dublin?— 

5992. Would you, in your own language, bring before 
us the views which you desire to express with regard 
to Technical and Scientific Education in Ireland, bearin'* 
m . .7 1 „ . at we are directly arid immediately concerned 
with University Education, but that we have regard to 
the entire scientific education of the people as a co- 
ordinated whole ? — The points I wish to deal with are 
research work in Science in the University and Technical 
Education. There should be, I think, a close connec- 
tion between the two, as technical work should be 
concerned with the applications of scientific discoveries, 
for which discoveries we must, as a rule, look to the 
Universities. It seems to me, therefore, that if we 
wish to have a good technical system we must first 
make the University thoroughly efficient as a school of 


research in Science. If you begin at the other end and 
attempt to set up a technical system over the country 
without first making our Universities thoroughly effi- 
cient as research schools, I do not see how we can hope 
for much success. Of course, without troubling about 
the University we may establish a system of technical 
instruction, which will be productive of many good 
results. It will practise people in using their ’hands, 
and serve them as a good apprenticeship to a number of 
trades ; but that class of work, while very useful, is at the 
same time not a very high type of technical work. We 
should rather aim at establishing a class of Technical 
Schools in which the very best men will always be at 
work, endeavouring to make new applications of scienti- 
fic discoveries to our manufactures and industries. Of 
course, the other class of work would not be neglected-^ 
the practical training. I claim, therefore, that the Uni- 
versity is the most important part of the whole system cf 
Technical Education, and should be first taken in hand 
and rendered thoroughly efficient as regards research 
work in Science. I do not mean by this that the research 
work of the University should necessarily be directed 
towards technical subjects ; the purely scientific work 
must be done first, and when good work in Pure Sci«» 
is done for its own sake, we may be certain that it ml 
always have useful applications. The Universe 
should do the purely scientific work for its own 
and the Technical Schools should always he. looking «t 
for possible applications. To make the University at- 
cient in this sense, to make it a school of research, Jf? 
require, I think, a great many changes in our preica 
system, and I might suggest the following cnaag» 
which appear to me to be necessary. First-, I wul w 
with changes in the work done by the students, m, 
after that, I hope to refer to changes affecting more 
Professors. I think a student who is going to 
Science side should be taken up as soon as he en 
the University, and he should be made to devote 
of liis time to the particular branches of t’ aea “ e - 
selects. He may afterwards be asked to pass * 9 ^ 
fying examination in some other subjects, 
greater part of his time should be given to ^ 
subject. Do not keep the Honours stude f I l & 
text books too long ; let him take up researen 
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as possible. He will learn more Science when 
**“ «__* w ;th the difficulties of a piece of research 
for one year than he would learn from the best 
hooks in half a dozen years. Two, or at the most 
•Th vears at lectures and text books should qualify 
^ Honours student to begin research. You might 
stnine him at the end of two or three years for his 
pl-iielor degree, but the M.A. degree or some other 
Since degree, to take its place, might be given only 
, two years at research work, and the important 
of the examination for this degree should be the 
JjSj lie submits based on his two years of research 
„rk Then the University should be in a position to 
offer ’liberal rewards for research work, so as to en- 
ccaraee the best students to keep at it after obtaining 
,i higher degree. Research Fellowships might, I 
Lnk, be established, with some teaching duties at- 
S to them, but leaving the student spare time for 
•esearch work. This would strengthen the teaching 
Lg verv much, and it would be a great improvement 
on the present system where one Professor in each 
eubiect has to do all the teaching for a multitude of 
oummations, leaving him no time for research work. 
I think if you get the proper spirit of research deve- 
loped in the University, the Technical Schools are pretty 
certain to be successful, because you will have a supply 
cf cood mgn to manage them, men who would put the 
Moper value on the simplest form of practical work, 
tod capable, at the same time, of advancing our manu- 
factures by new applications of Science. Perhaps when 
wu get this atmosphere of research established, you 
in»y even succeed in convincing the heads of our manu- 
facturing concerns that Science is of some service to 
them, and induce them to believe that a good salary 
paid to a scientific expert in their particular branch of 
work is not a waste of money. Of course, I realise that 
before it would be possible to allow the student to 
specialise as soon as he enters the University, we must- 
get » different class of work done in our Secondary 
Schools, but with the more enlightened courses now 
specified by the Intermediate 'Board it Should very soon 
be possible. But to render the University thoroughly 
efficient as regards research, we must take care that 
the equipment is amply sufficient, and not only the 
equipment, but the staff must be sufficiently large. If 
jou simply appoint a Professor in every subject in your 
tasebing Colleges, and leave him to do all the work for 
ill the examinations, it is absolutely impossible for 
Mm to do any research work. Perhaps it is a fact that 
wen people very well up in educational matters hardly 
realise what is necessary if research work is to be done. 
Meet people think that, even with lectures for three or 
four hours in the day, there woubd still be a lot of 
time left for research "work. But that I look upon as 
absolutely impossible. Men in Cambridge give about 
three lectures in a week, and even they have an assistant 
to get up the experiments for them 1 , so that the lecture 
occupies an hour or not much over an hour. But in 
the Irish Colleges we have not even that. We have 
to deliver ten or twelve or more lectures in a week, 
and, at the same time, we have practically to set up 
all the experiments for them, which pretty well occupies 
all the afternoon, while the morning is occupied 
in delivering the lectures. That renders research 
fiwlutely impossible, for not only is the Professor 
suable to do any research work, but lie has no time to 
^courage students to take it up. Another error that 
wtj soon comes in is this — that you naturally make 
four lectures more and more theoretical, which gets 
orer the trouble of arranging experiments. The lec- 
ture become too theoretical and not sufficiently prac- 
i 80 that the first thing you must do is to get, of 
®nne, the very best equipment, and also larger staffs, 
tw, I think, is what must be attended to in the first 
Then there are other suggestions I wish to 
“ww out as to changes which might be made in the 
done by the students. I think we might require 
K®ethmg there, too, something in the line I have indi- 
so as to get the Honours student to engage in 
soon as you think he is qualified for it. As 
subjects which should be taught in tne 
an d those which should be strictly confined 
4( _. e ~J Ica l Schools, I think the University should be 
anc ^ manned so as to teach all branches of 
nni also those parts of Applied Science 
a i nm °k advanced theory is involved. Take snch 
Electrical Engineering. If you leave a 
like that entirely to Technical Schools you 
rextjJn 6 1 of y°nr electrical engineers working by 
sjJuT . r 'ues they have learnt, without the principles 
“Ung them being fully grasped. If you teach 


such subjects in the University you would ensure that Ddbu*. 
the students first learnt the advanced theory of elec- jVot'. 80, 1901. 
tricity, and then its application to Electrical En- — 
gineering. This would mean that a Lectureship in 
Electrical Engineering would be necessary in the Uni- vf 

yersity. Other similar Lectureships would be necessary M Olelland, 
in such a subject as Chemistry. Certain branches of S(J '’ ,A ‘ 
that would have certain Lectureships established to 
teach them. Again, by teaching such a subject as Elec- 
trical Engineering in the University you have the 
further advantage that the subject is kept under the 
notice of those people who are giving their time to re- 
search work, and keeps the research work of the Uni- 
versity from running too much on purely scientific 
lines, and keeping away from technical subjects. I 
do not say that in the research work of the Univer- 
sity any effort should be made to make it technical, 
but still, if you have a subject like Electrical Engineer- 
ing kept under the notice of people doing research work, 
sometimes the research work would deal with it, 
which would be an advantage. But I would make no 
effort to cause the University to direct its research 
work on purely technical lines. The first duty of the 
University is to research in Pure Science ; applications 
are sure to follow. On the other hand, technical sub- 
jects which involve little advanced theory, but much 
practical skill, should be confined to the Technical 
Schools, and the University should not be burdened 
with them. That short statement, I think, contains 
most of the views I wish to express. 

5993. You made one remark to which I would like 
to recall your attention. You indicated that with a 
better and more perfect system of Secondary Education 
in Ireland, it might be possible in the case of students 
who intended to become electrical engineers or practical 
chemists, to dispense with an Arts training in the Uni- 
versity. Is that what you were pointing at?— I was 
looking more simply at the students who, in the Uni- 
versity, are going to devote themselves to Science. 

' 5994. In Germany the Technical Schools require that 
students should bring up leaving certificates from the 
Secondary School. Was something of that kind pre- 
sent to your mind ? — "What was more present to my 
mind was that I felt that the work we have in Science 
for the first year or two might really be done in schools, 
without paying any heed to what the students are going 
to do afterwards. I feel that the student should have 
done this work before he comes to the University, and 
that we should not have to occupy the first year — or 
more than the first year — in getting him to understand 
the principles of Science. 

5995. In other words, that the whole scientific educa- 
tion of the country should be co-ordinated? — Yes. 

5996. And the student brought up to the University 
level in Science by the Secondary School? — I would 
not claim that he should have learnt very much Science 
at the Secondary School — I do not think it necessary 
that he should — but he should have got familiar with 
scientific methods, so that he would not look upon 
scientific subjects as something very difficult, as he very 
often does when he comes up to the University. 

5997. You have stated very clearly what, in your 
opinion, are the brandies of scientific teaching that 
more properly belong to a University, as distinguished 
from a Technical School ?— Yes. 

5998. But as a preparation for such a profession as 
that of electrical engineer, a certain amount of in- 
struction of a purely technical character would be re- 
quired? — But I think a student would get that better 
after he had first got a thorough ground work of the 
principles of the Pure Science. 

5999. Quite so. That is leading up to the next 
question, which I was going to ask you. For the pur- 
poses of acquiring that education, a laboratory with 
appliances of a modern type would be required? — 

Certainly. 

6000. Does a suggestion commend itself to your mind 
which has been made, to us by several witnesses. 

Supposing the College of Science in Dublin were re- 
modelled and thoroughly equipped after the fashion of 
one of the great German Technical Colleges, might not 
the technical portion of a student’s education be con- 
ducted in that College of Science, while the portion 
of his education of a purely academic or University 
type were given in one of the teaching Colleges in 
Dublin? — My answer to that would depend on what 
you class under the head of his Technical Education 
training. I think it would be an entire mistake to 
lim it, the equipment of the University in any respects 
on account of having that well-equipped College of 
Science in the same city. The University should be 
first thoroughly equipped for all Pure Science. 
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Dublin. 6001. Pure Science? — Yes; and I think some other 
.«■ ~ tranches of what are usually called technical subjects 
1 had perhaps better also be kept to some extent in the 

John University. I have given the example of Electrical 

Alexander Engineering. I think that is a subject which involves 
M'Clelland, s0 much advanced theory that it would be a mistake to 
Esq., m.a. take it away altogether from the University. 

6002. The University should be thoroughly equipped 
for its own purposes? — Certainly. 

6003. It may not be easy at this moment to define 
what those purposes are, or to draw a line between 
those purposes and the purposes of a Technical School. 
But, in so far as the teaching in a Technical School lies 
outside the domain of University Education, it would 
be possible to co-ordinate the two institutions, would it 
not, and for the University to avail itself of the very 
elaborate and expensive equipment which is now re- 
quired? — Oh, for the University to avail itself of the 
equipment for its purposes? 

6004. For its purposes? — I think that would be a 
mistake. I think for the work the University should 
do, the University should be equipped to enable it to 
do it by itself. I do not think you should put up 
apparatus outside what is necessary for the Univer- 
sity ; I think the University should have that of its 

6005. I do not mean apparatus only. I mean courses of 
instruction ? — Of course, I do not mean that you should 
keep too much in the University ; I suggest that some 
subjects should be kept in — some subjects which are 
classified as technical subjects, such as I have given. 

6006. I am not suggesting anything to the contrary. 
You think that all the necessary apparatus for the pur- 
pose of teaching those subjects should be in the Uni- 
versity or University College, whichever vou choose to 
call it?— Yes. 

6007. You called attention in your interesting re- 
marks to the great necessity for making provision for 
research ? — Yes. 

6008. I suppose it is really to the provision that has 
been made abroad, and in England, for research that 
the great discoveries are due, which have advanced in- 

, dustrial Science so much during the last few years?— 
Certainly. 

6009. These advances would not have been made 
if the attention of Professors and learned men 
were devoted simply to teaching ; you would get on no 
farther than you are at the present moment if you were 
simply teaching? — Certainly. 

6010. Your suggestions, I think, are two-fold : that 
the staff of a teaching College or University should be 
so arranged as to afford time for research?— To afford 
time, certainly. 

6011. And that, secondly, a stimulus in the form of 
Fellowships or Studentships should be awarded to 
persons successful in research ?— Yes ; that scheme, I 
think, would both reward the research work and, 
therefore, encourage it, and it might also be used, to 
some extent, to supplement the teaching staff. Persons 
getting the research Fellowships might be required to 
do a little teaching. 

6012. You referred to the encouragement given to 
research in Cambridge. Is similar encouragement 
given to research in any other of the English 
Universities ?— ‘Even at Cambridge it is only of 
recent years. These regulations as to research, to 
which 1 have referred, were passed only six or seven 
years ago, and since then the research work has in- 
creased very much. Oxford, I think, has not done very 
mnch in that respect yet, though they did form a new 
Chair of Electricity about a year ago, which is a move 
in the right direction. 

6013. Are you aware of any work done by the London 

University in that direction? Hitherto it has been 
merely an examining body ? — Of course, work is done 
in some of the Colleges which are attached to London 
University. - 

6014. Do you know anything of the work in the 
London Colleges — whether special encouragement is 

res . earc}l in an y of the Colleges which are now 
affiliated^ with London University?—! think you will 
nnd that all these colleges in recent years are proving 
in the direction of encouraging research ; it is rather a 
movement which has taken place in recent years. 

6015. Most Rev. Dr. Healv. — I am glad that you 
emphasised the necessity of University equipment in 
the scientific department, no matter how many' Col- 
leges of technical Science there might be in the neigh- 
bourhood ?— Certainly. 

6016. For instance, supposing a College of Science 
were built and equipped as a Technical College, I 
suppose that m Trinity College they could not do 
without the scientific squipmenfc that they have in their 


various laboratories at present?— No tW 
could not do without it; they would ’reouirp 
anything. v‘ te “ore, f 

6017. That is what I want to bring out TU 

not dream of closing their laboratories i*™-* 

6018. They would need them still i-Yes 7 n3L 

6019. Of course, the equipment in th* tv v • 
College would also be useful for student 

could go there ? — Oh, yes. aen % 

6020. For instance, suppose you were to „ • 
University College in Dublin, to do juZ Tr 
establishment it would require a complete sLfe 
equipment such as they have in Trinity 

perfect, perhaps. 4 10IS 

6921. They would perhaps require a more perfect 
equipment than they have at Trinity CoUegeJ-T- 
I do not think Trinity College will think I have Ly 
when 1 sa y they are not fully equhwaL 

6022 Any University College m Dublin that uE 
takes to do Scientific work as a University College 
need to have what you call a complete equipment?-* 
complete equipment, yes. 

6023. _ A great many well-equipped laboratories wocH 
be required for that purpose under a complete and welt 
equipped University?— To get a complete answa 
to. that, you will require the Professors of all tie 
scientific subjects. 

6024.. All the scientific subjects that are usually 
taught in a University. Can you give me an idea, that 
is wlrat I want, in reference to the expense chieSv I 
am speaking ? — I dare say you would require eight’or 
ten laboratories. But that number is given oS-hsni. 
without counting up the different subjects. 

6025. And the equipment of those would be verr 
expensive, I understand ?— It would be very expensive, 
certainly. 

60216. Would it be possible for you to give an idea 
of the expense for a complete equipment?— I raid 
rather not put in a figure. 

6027. At any rate a large sum would be requiredt- 
A large sum would be required, yes. 

6028. Notwithstanding the fact that you had a scienti- 
fic Technical College in the city ? — Notwithstanding the 
fact. 

6029. Professor Lokkain Smith. — Y ou spoke of the 
lack of equipment in Ireland? — Yes. 

6030. How Would you compare the emiipment hr 
Ireland, speaking generally, with that of England, net 
to go to Germany? — You mean equipment principal!; 
for scientific teaching? 

6031. For scientific research, yes? — 'I think the equip- 
ment for scientific research in all the Colleges in- 
Ireland is very, very poor. 

6032. Is it to be compared with that in England in 
regard to teaching? — You mean actual teaching for 
examinations ? 

6033. Actual teaching for the examination of stu- 
dents ? — In one sense, I think it would compare ray 
favourably. Compare our Honours students here. I 
think they know a very large amount when they g« 
an Honours degree, but the question is whether ihst 
is exactly the sort of knowledge. It is too theoretic*. 

6034. I will come to that in a moment. As regan* 
teaching it might compare favourably ?— It might com- 
pare favourably. 

6035. As regards research ? — Y ery unfavourably. 

6036. We are really very far behind England 

Scotland in regard to research ? — 'Well, I am afraid the 
Scotch Universities are not very efficient as regKdi 
research, but we are certainly very far behind, 
Cambridge, as regards research. . 

6037. You have sketched one or two modifiMW* 
of the course for the higher degrees in Science— M-S-. 
D.Sc., or whatever it maybe? — Yes. 

6038. It would be an essential part of your plan . 
teaching for those subjects should be collegia e , 
mean, in the sense that would not be open teaemng. _ 
at present exists in the Royal University?— un, 
certainly it Should be collegiate. 

6039. There should be attendance at classes neces- 
sary ?— (Attendance at classes should be necessary. ^ 

6040. The present method of a man coming 
degree in Engineering, without attendance at 
cognised classes would be altogether out of P> 

of place entirely. i, 

6041. I was very glad to hear your re “® r ^ jJk 
provision for research in the arrangeme _ 

size of staff and so on. In regard to gjnj* 

which you have sketched, you say tna ^ 

students should have at least two fasSor trha 

Would you contemplate, then, that a 
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supervising such students might be regarded as 
t- •bins?— •Certainly ; he would be teaching them. He 
•St teaching them more effectively than he would 
t bv lecturing to them. 

infe So that you would not even necessarily ask a 
Professor to lecture nil the year round ?— Some Pro- 
=-sors might lecture three times a week, but some 
*Sers might not be lecturing so much as they will be 
'•uiding other men’s work. 

' Hie point I wanted to brmg out was this, that 
in counting up the time which any institution might 
rorard as°demanded of a person holding office as a 
Professor, the time that he spent in supervising research 

might count ?-*Certninly. 

bM4. In just the same manner as teaching advanced 
classes' of students?— Quite so. 

6045. You would develop the principle of providing 
for research— if that were the principle recognised? — 
That principle should be recognised certainly. 

6046. Dr. Stahkie. — Y ou have stated in your evi- 
dence that you know of no ■College in Ireland that is at 
all sufficiently equipped for the purpose of research 
work in Science. I know you have been educated in 
the Queen’s College, Galway, and I should be glad if 
you would tell the Commission whether it is possible 
there to carry on the work of research to any extent? — 
The causes I have mentioned as operating against 
research work hold in Galway the same as in other Irish 
Colleges ; the equipment is not sufficient, and the staff 
is not sufficient. 

6047. Did you attend the present President's lec- 
tures?— Yes. 

6048. What is your opinion of the equipment of 
his laboratory? I know that a good deal of money 
out of the comparatively small grant to Galway has 
been spent on the laboratory, and I should like to know 
whether the equipment of it would satisfy your ideas? 
-The Physics laboratory in Galway was very much 
improved — I suppose as much as it possibly could be 
improved with the means at hand for improving it, but 
still I think Professor Anderson would agree with me 
that it required some further improvement. 

6049. Was any research carried on in Galway? — 
Oh, yes; research was carried on in Galway. 

6050. I suppose it would be true to say that there 
is a good deal of research work done in the chemical 
laboratory? — Yes, in the chemical laboratory. There 
is always some research work going on there, and I 
think you might say the same about the physical la- 
boratory. 

605L Even work outside the course of the Univer- 
sity?— Outside the course of the University, un- 
doubtedly. 

6952. That is an interesting point, because I do not 
think it is generally understood that, although the 
College is under the very rigid courses prescribed by 
the Royal University, still there was work of the 
highest- type going on in the laboratories there? — I 
dunk there was, too. I may mention that you may 
take that as proved to some extent by the fact that 
since those research degrees have been established at 
Cambridge, two research students from Galway have 
obtained them. Another student, Mr. Ryan, did work 
in Germany. 

6053. The point I wish to bring out is this, in Gal- 
vav, though the facilities supplied for the encourage- 
ment of research are not sufficient, at any rate the taste 
for research has been fostered? — The taste for research 
has been very much developed in some of the higher 
masses. 

6054. That is strongly in favour of the methods of 
teaching in the College? — Very much, in favour of the 
teaching in Galway. 

6055. Consequently in your opinion the College in Gal- 
way cannot be justly described as an “ absolute failure,” 
u some witnesses have asserted? — IBy no means. My 
own opinion about Galway is that the one objection 
teat can be urged against it is that the number of 
.dents is rather small, but the class of work done 
is very high. 

5056. Although the students entering the College for 
years are not as well educated as the Professors would 
oesire, still after spending three years in Galway your 
«penenee is that they showed a very great improve- 
lliat is my experience. 

MJS7. Especially in Science ? — In Science ; my whole 
m de“ ce Principaily refers to it. 

IK j-o: ^ lihe you to amplify your remarks as to 
* difficulties they had to contend with in Galway. I 
oppose that the first great obstacle to doing good work 


there was the too great number of lectures imposed on _ 
Professors. You spoke of your work in Dublin involv- Dubltiy. 
ing ten or twelve hours’ lectures in the week, but would Jftm 80,1901. 
it not be true to say that a Professor in Galway with — - 

lectures for ten or twelve hours a week would not have John 

so much work to do as many of the other Professors? — 

That is so. The Professor in my own subject would M Clellanu, 
have to give as many or more lectures in Galway than Ksq '’ M A ' 
in Dublin. 

6059. And in Literature and Classics some of the Pro- 
fessors give as many as twenty-four hours of lecturing in 
the week? — I believe that is so. 

6060. What is the cause of that — -is it not due to the 
system of the Royal University? — It is due to two 
causes. There are too many examinations to be pre- 
pared for, and the staff is too small. 

6061. And tnirdly, might not you say, that the ex- 
aminations not only are too many but the courses pre- 
scribed for each examination are too numerous and too 
much split up? — That may possibly be so. 

6062. Take the case of Literature, English Literature, 
you know it is the practice in the Royal University to 
prescribe the actual books that must be read? — 'Yes. 

6063. For example, there may be different plays of 
Shakespeare for different examinations and the conse- 
quence is that Professors have to give separate lectures 
in separate classes on each of the plays of Shakespeare 
prescribed? — Yes, that would follow. 

6064. For instance, the Professor of English Litera- 
ture may have to lecture nine hours a week on Shake- 
speare on account of the way the course is split up? — 

Yes. 

6065. Is not that so ? — That may be so. 

6066. I suppose you would agree with me in holding 
that the chief evil of every centralised authority like the 
Senate of the Royal University, which prescribes rigid 
courses is that in the Colleges the teaching follows the 
examinations? — Certainly, that is the great objection 
to the present system. 

6067. And I suppose your opinion is that that would 
lead to the destruction of all originality and individua- 
lity in the work of teachers? — Certainly. 

6068. Of course, from what you have said already, it 
would appear that you would not have the very highest 
opinion of that kind of teaching? — iNo ; I think you could 
substitute for that teaching teaching of much greater 
value. 

6069. The fact is, in your opinion for good work to 
be done in a College it must be independent or autono- 
mous ?— Largely independent, yes. 

6070. And that the teachers should have the pre- 
scribing of their own courses?— To a very great extent. 

6071. With certain checks, perhaps. Are you of 
opinion that another of the causes of the comparative 
ill success of Galway is the fact that, as you point out 
in your summary here, the leaving of the best men to 
work elsewhere has a depressing effect both on the 
Professors and students of any College, and you say 
yourself in illustration of that very evil that there was 
no inducement to remain on to work in Irish Colleges ? 

The equipment is not complete, the staff is too small, 

and the Professors hare not much time to devote to 
research. . 

6072. Even supposing the equipment in Galway was 

excellent and the staff was large, on account of the way 
the Professors are appointed it has been the general ex- 
perience of Queen’s University men originally, and lt-oy al 
University men in recent years, that there was very 
little inducement for them to remain on in the Colleges, 
since the powers that be generally have shown no 
inclination to appoint Queen’s College men or Royal 
University men to vacant Professorships ? — I think that 
is true. . , , „ . 

6073. I dare say there is a further reason, that even 

if they had a prospect of being elected to professorships, 
the professorships are not of such great value as to be 
attractive ?— No, they are not of great value ; but still 
professorships are not so easily obtained that they can 
be treated with disrespect-. . 

6074. Leaving out of sight the pecuniary considera- 

tions, the class teaching that up to the present 
has been rendered necessary by the Royal Uni- 
versity system of examinations ia not of such a high 
type as to attract the best men?— To a man who ia 
anxious to devote a good deal of time to research work 
the class of teaching necessary for the Royal University 
would not be attractive. ...... 

6075. To scientific men I am glad to say that it is 
a more important matter than pecuniary considerations? 

—It should be, and I think in a great many cases is. 

P 
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6076. Professor Dickey.— I suppose tha t research Work 
can only be undertaken at. an advanced stage of a 
student's career? — Yes, an advanced stage, but still I 
think there is a danger in keeping it off too long. 

6077. You say after the student takes a three years’ 
course?- • -After three years of lectures and text books 
that the Honours student should ho in a position to 
begin research work. 

c>078. And it then requires some six or seven labora- 
tories to have this work carried on successfully ? — A 
good laboratory in each scientific subject. 

6079. Your opinion is that this equipment should be 
provided for each University College ?— For each Uni- 
versity College, certainly. The remarks I have made 
hero apply to the teaching for a University whero- 
ever it may be. 

6080. Mr. Stahkip..— You say that the student might 
devote himself to research work after a certain number 
of years at text books, but do you think a student 
whose only mental pabulum has been the study of text 
books is likely, human nature being what it is, to betray 
any desire iater on to devote liimsulf to research work? 
— That is the reason why I would not keep them too 
long at text books. 

6081. If you keep them at text books at all? — Yes, 
the less text books students would require the better for 
them. 

6082. It has boon suggested that in any reconstruc- 
tion of the Queen’s College, Galway, provision might 
ho made for a strong Technical Department of Agricnl- 
tnre. From your knowledge of the conditions down 
there, do you think there would be likely to bo any de- 
mand for such a department, or that it would be likely 
to succeed? — I am afraid that is a question on which I 
could not offer any opinion worth very much. 

• 6083. Of course, I assume that the objections at pre- 
sent against the Queen’s College might be removed. 
Suppose that the College was favoured by all parties 
in Galway, do you think there would be any opening 
for the development of the College in that direction 1 — 
I always hold the opinion that the chief objection to 
Galway was the sni.ul number of its students. If the 
causes which keep the number so low can be removed, 
I don’t sen why it should not be a success. That is my 
position as regards Galway. 

6084. In that connection would a department of agri- 
cultural and technical instruction bo desirable? — Cer- 
tainly. Technical and agricultural instruction is very 
much required in the West of Ireland, but whether you 
would have any big demand for it is another question. 

6085. The law of supply and demand does not hold 
in the case of education ; you have to create the de- 
mand and then supply it, or the supply very often 
creates the demand ? — That is so. 


6086. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — T here is one thing I 
wish to ask. I think you pointed out very clearly the 
necessity of an adequate scientific staff to do the 
highest University work. What I wish to know is this. 
Suppose iu your own department, Physics, or Natural 
Philosophy, could that assistance be given to you by 


qualified lecturers, or would you require a numb-- « 
Professors of the same position as yourself ? tv, , 
ject of Natural Philosophy includes p Tno ? e ^ 
tliysics, „ well a, MJUmTSJ&TT* 

jsesrrs **** wonld ~ W2S 

6087. In the scientific department generally 
the Professors need lecturers, or, if they were 
assistance, would it be independent Professors? r 
think you might develop it more in the way of ™ 
1 each subject and a number of lecturers 

6088. lhat would be sufficient ?- You must antin' 
very good men to the Lectureships. It is more a E 
of name. 

6089. It would be an important matter : still in « 
gard to cost, I suppose lecturers would not cost L much 
as Professors ? — No. 

6090. Professor Lobrain Smith.— W ould you haw 
another Professor in Mathematical Physics ?-I think 
Applied Mathematics would require an independent 
Professor. In some places Applied Mathematics ar- 
treated m conjunction with Pure Mathematics but in 
Ireiand Applied Mathematics and Experimental 
I hysics have gone together always. I think you would 
require a separate Professor. Possibly somethin" 
might be done in the way of taking Applied ALathema* 
tics with Pure Mathematics. I think it would be 
better to keep a Professor of Pure Mathematics, a Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics, and a Professor of Ex- 
periwental Physics. 

6091. Most llev. Dr. Healy. --S uppose you had as 
Agricultural School in Galway, I suppose several of the 
scientific Professors could do valuable work in conna- 
tion with that school, in Botany and Zoology, Ac., 
&c. ? — No doubt they could do very valuable work. ’ 

6092. Suppose there were a number of Agricultural 
Schools throughout the country generally, where 
teachers would be required, would not that do mmo tlii n w 
to create the demand for Agricultural Education in th» 
College to which Dr. Starkie referred ?— You mean that 


6093. Yes ?—Certaiuly, I think they would. 

6094. Especially if there were an Agricultural School 
in the College to attract them and to help them?— Tes. 

6095. In that case you think there would be a very 
considerable number looking out for Agricultural Edu- 
cation? — There should be. 

Witness . — I might add that I should like to see it ren- 
dered impossible in scientific subjects for students to 
come up for examination without giving some guarantee 
that they had attended some institution where practical 
work could bo attended to. 

6096. Mr. Justice Madden. — You attach great im- 
portance to teaching, as distinguished from examina- 
tions, in this subject ? — Yes. I realise that it may be 
a hardship to students, in some cases, to refuse to ad- 
mit thorn to examination, hut still in Science subjeds 
I really think a student docs not gain very much if he 
only reads text-books, and does not get proper instruc- 
tion. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Justice MajuiEn. — •We have not been able to ob- 
tain at our present sitting oral evidence as to the pro- 
vision for higher Technical and Commercial Education, 
which has been made by the University of Birmingham. 
This want may, for the present, anil, to a certain ex- 
tent be supplied by printing in our Appendix the 


renort with which wo have been furnished of an Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed in connection with the 
promotion of the University of Birmingham, which 
deals in some detail with the subject of our present 
inquiry.* 


* See page 31& 


This concluded the Second Session of the Commission. 
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At St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, M.A., LL.D., p.c. (in the Chair); The Most Rev. John 
Healy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Clonfert ; Professor John Rhys, m.a, d.litt. ; Professor James 
Lohrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. 
Dickey, m.a, d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a, Secretary. 


Sidney Webb, Esq., ll.b., Chairman of the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, and W. Garnett, Esq., d.c.l., Secretary of the Technical Education 'Board of the London 
County Council, examined. 


Sidney Webb, ll.b., L.C.C., examined. 

6097. Mr. Justice Madden. — Mr. Webb and Dr. 
Garnett, we propose at our sitting to-day to continue 
our inquiry into Technical Education, using the term 
in its widest sense, in its relation to University Educa- 
tion. As you are both intimately connected with the 
same body— the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council — it is convenient that yon 
should be present at the same time, in order to avoid 
unnecessary repetition of evidence. Mr. Webb, you 
hold the position of Chairman of the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the London County Council ? — Yes, sir ; 
I am Chairman. It is an annual appointment. I am 
Chairman for this year, and I have been very inti- 
mately connected with the Board from its start in 
1895. 

6098. What are the functions of the Technical Edu- 
cation Board? — The Technical Education Board is the 
committee appointed by the London County Council 
under the Technical Instruction Acts. To that Com- 
mittee the London County Council delegates practically 
all its powers under the Technical Instruction Acts. 
The Committee is appointed by the Council annually, 
and it has to submit to the Council its proposed 
budget. The Council passes that budget in its annual 
estimates, and then, after passing the budget, leaves 
the disposal of the sum, and the entire administration, 
to the Technical Education Board. 

6099. The Board, I presume, is charged with the 
interests of Technical Education in regard to Primary 
told Secondary Schools, and also to Universities? — 
ho; not to Primary Schools. 

6100. Not to Primary Schools ? — The Technical Edu- 
cation of children in the standards of the Elementary 
■school is definitely excluded from the Technical In- 
struction Acts. But there is no other line limiting 
oor action, so that I may say we have the whole of 
technical instruction, except in the Primary Schools. 
Would yon allow me to make a statement which I 
shfidd like to put on the notes? Perhaps, I may say 
at the outset that I am very glad to attend here, and 
Sfw any information in my power to the Commis- 
sioners, but I ought to add that I am entirely unac- 
qoamted with the circumstances of Irish University 
Mucation, and, therefore, I am not in a position to 
? Te evidence, properly so called, with respect to it. I 
stould like it also to be understood that, of course, Dr. 
varnett and myself attend here without having con- 
sulted the Technical Education Board, and entirely 
® our personal capacity. I should wish that that 

he clear, so that there could be no possibility of 
■^apprehension on the part of the Technical Educa- 
«® Board. 

6101. Then, the information that we can derive 
v® 1 J on relates to the experience of London in 

endeavour to promote Teclmical Education of a 
i-Aiversity type ? — Yes, that is so. I may say that we 
“° ,a & ways, from the beginning, taken tia widest 


possible view of Technical Education, and we have 
had in view from the beginning the very great impor- 
tance of developing the highest technical instruction, 
and, therefore, we may venture to say, of a University 
type. 

6102. I presume you look forward to developing 
that type of Technical Education in connection with 
the London University? — Yes ; it has been my view, 
very strongly, I may say, that there should be no 
divorce or separation of the Technical Institute of a 
University standard and the University properly so 
called ; that Technical Education of a certain grade 
should be included in the University course, whatever 
the subject. 

6103. Perhaps you would tell us what has been done 
up to the present by the London University for the 
promotion of Teclmical Education of a University 
type— since its re-constitution? — I am afraid that 
since the actual re-constitution of the London Univer- 
sity the Senate has been entirely employed in the 
preliminary work of organisation, and, therefore, the 
University, as a new University, cannot be said at 
present to have done anything except to prepare the 
machinery. But, of course, the Constituent Colleges 
of the London University have been, for the past ten 
or fifteen years, steadily increasing and improving 
their work on the sides of Science and. Engineering, 
and there have been new developments in Economics. 

6104. Perhaps you would tell us briefly what has 
been done by the constituent Colleges in that 
direction?— ‘At University College, for instance, the 
chemical department, under Professor Ramsay, has 
been very considerably extended, and has now, I be- 
lieve, a research laboratory of a practical type, not 
surpassed, for its size, by any other, in the Kingdom, 
at any rate. Then, in Electrical Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering, University College has im- 
proved its schools, which are doing very excellent work, 
we believe, but they have been starved from lack of 
funds. They are carried on at extremely small sa- 
laries to the Professors, and with extremely scanty 
assistance in relation to the Assistant Professors and 
demonstrators, and with imperfect equipment. But, 
still, they have enormously improved, and with 
the Chemical and Medical departments they con- 
stitute, to my mind the most vital part of University 
College at this moment. And, similarly, at King’s 
College, the Engineering and Electrical departments 
have been very greatly extended, and there, too, those 
departments constitute, perhaps, with the Medical 
School, the most vital part of the work of the College. 

6105. Are they sufficiently equipped at King’s Col- 
lege with the necessary laboratories and apparatus?— 
Not at all sufficiently. 

6106. Then, neither of those constituent Colleges 
appears to be sufficiently equipped for the purposes of 
Technical Education ?— Certainly not; neither of them, 


London. 
Dee. 16, 1901. 


Sidney Webb, 
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as constituent. Colleges, is sufficiently equipped. They 
are quite under-staffed, and under-equipped, and under- 
paid. 

6107. The expense of equipment in the light of mo- 
dern ideas is very considerable, is it not? — Very con- 
siderable, and constantly increasing. I should say 
that the Technical Education Board has, for some 
years, made an annual grant of £1,500 to each of 
those’ two Colleges for those departments out of what 
is popularly called the “Whiskey” money. I give 
that as an instance of the effort to encourage their 
work. 

6108. Is there any other College of a University 
type in London promoting Technical Education?— I 
ought first to point out that Technical Education under 
the Act of Parliament has so very wide a definition 
that it would let in nearly all the faculties of the 
University, except, as has been popularly said, Theo- 
logy, Greek, and Shakespeare. But I would observe, 
for instance, that all the whole sphere of Mathe- 
matics and Physical Science, Modern Languages, 
Economics— all these fall within the range of Technical 
Education, and in all those departments there have 
been very great advances made during the past decade, 
not only at University and King’s College, but also at 
Bedford College, for Women, which is a school of the 
London University, and the Holloway College, which 
is also a school of the University. And for Economics 
and Political Science there has been a new school es- 
tablished — it was established seven years ago — The Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, which 
is now part of the University. So that in all these 
branches, in all the range of technical instruction 
under the Acte of 1889 and 1891, there has been an 
enormously developing interest manifested during the 
past decade, very largely in consequence of those Acts. 

6109. The expression “ Technical ” Education, not 
only etymologically, but as interpreted by the Act of 
Parliament, has undoubtedly a very wide application, 
but the branches of Technical Education that 
interest us most in Ireland are the branches concerned 
with the practical teaching of Science, in such depart- 
ments as Engineering and Chemistry ; higher 
scientific education, as applied to Agriculture, and 
what is known as “ Commercial” Education of a Uni- 
versity type. That is not an exhaustive enumeration 
of the branches of Technical Education, but these are 
the branches in which wo are most interested? — I think, 
if I may say so, that that is the practical defini- 
tion which I have been actually following. I 
have not gone beyond that range. I ought to have 
mentioned, as another of the schools of the London 
University, the Central Technical College of the City 
and Guilds’ Institute, which stands, I may say, in the 
first rank as regards all branches of Engineering and 
Chemistry. That is a creation of the past decade. 
Then, with regard to Commercial Education of a Uni- 
versity type, I think we look for that to the London 
School of Economics, which has made a speciality of 
specialised instruction of what I may call a University 
type or standard, for all branches of administration, 
including the administration of business, of railways, 
of banks, and of insurance. 

6110. Has that body any relations with London 
University, or with any of the University Colleges?— 
That body is a University College. It has been ad- 
mitted as a school of the University, and there is 
a separate degree instituted for its subjects. There is a 
separate Faculty of Economics in the University, and 
there is to be a separate degree for the Faculty of 
Economics. That is to say, that higher Commercial 
Education has been recognised on the same footing as 
Law, or Medicine, or Engineering, as a separate 
faculty of University study, so it has a separate curri- 
culum and a separate degree. 

6111. In order to attain that degree, is it necessary for 
a student to have followed an Arts course, and, if so, 
to what extent?— No ; it is an entirely distinct faculty. 
I should like to point out that the development of 
London University in recent years has been in the 
direction of separating off from the Arts’ Faculty, 
separate new faculties, beginning, of course, with Law 
and Medicine, and going on to Science, and now, also, 
adding, as separate faculties, Engineering, Economics, 
and Theology. I find I have omitted Music. There 
are, in all, eight faculties in the University. 

6112. Would you kindly tell ns, Mr. Webb, the facul- 
ties now recognised in the University of London . 
Arts’ Science, Law, Medicine, Theology, Music, la- 
gihsering,. and Economics. 


6113. Are those faculties prescribed by tbs 
statutes made for the University by the Commissiona- 
appointed under the Act?— Yes; and I should 4y 
they are entirely distinct— that with none of them is 
the Arts Faculty a preliminary. 

6114. But I presume a Matriculation examination is 
required? — Yes, that is required. 

6115. As evidencing a certain amount of traini™ 
the liberal Arts? — Yes. 

6116. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — You mean there is eo 
degree in Arts required?— No degree in Arts is requited 
before proceeding to the other degrees. 

6117. Mr. Justice Madden. — And, as I understand 
a matriculated student who aspires to one of those 
special degrees is not required to continue an Arts 
course ? — No ; each faculty has its own curriculum 
starting from Matriculation. Of course, some of those 
curricula will include some subjects which are to be 
found in an Arts curriculum. That is obvious. 

6118. I presume each of those courses leads up to a 
separate degree? — Yes, each leads up to a separate de- 
gree ; but the degree has not always a separate name. 

6119. Now take, for instance, Engineering?— The 
student in Engineering will take the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in the Faculty of Engineering. 

6120. What occurs in the case of Economics ?— He 
will take the degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
Faculty of Economics. I should like to point out that 
the department of Economics has been divorced from 
Arts, and is placed in Science. 

6121. I think you said that these special courses 
leading up to degrees had in themselves some of the 
elements which are also contained in the Arts course 1 
— Yes. For instance, Mathematics, which is a pro- 
minent part of the Arts course, forms also a prominent 
part of the Science curriculum, the Engineering cur- 
riculum, and the Economics curriculum. 

6122. But the literary portion of the Arts course, I 
presume, does not enter into these special curricula?— 
Only to a comparatively small extent. History, for 
instance, enters into the Economics course, Modem Lan- 
guages are required in the Science course, in the Engi- 
neering course, and in the Economics course. 

6123. But neither of the Ancient Languages, I pre- 
sume, is included in the Science course? — No ; they are 
included only in the Arts and the Theology curricula. 

6124. You suggested that the development of Tech- 
nical Education in London in connection with the Uni- 
versity system had not yet been completed?— No; it is 
very far from complete, owing to the lack of funds. 

6125. What would be your idea as to the proper 

relations between a University and a School of Science 
of a technical character ?— In London we have worhd 
it out in this way: that as the area is so large thane 
is impossible to concentrate all the University teaching 
or all the University students in a single building, it 
is convenient that special buildings and special institn- 
tions should exist for particular groups of , SU K' 
It is a moot point how wide those groups snouia oe. 
But at any rate, there must be, to a certain ext®| 
a segregation by subjects. For instance, the C 
Technical Coll** is 1 school of th. Hamn.iy 
professes to deal only with the Eupneenn. XuW 
It includes a great deal of Science— Physical Science- 
but only as" an adjunct of the Engineering course. 11 ® 
has been an extremely successful y 

contemplate £hat it will continue to be equally su«ess 
as. a school of the University. Its teacher* : are r«g 
nised as teachers of the University, and a 

of the Faculties and Boards of Studio, and by to* 
means, also of the Senate; but t ^ 10 ,? en ® n aaemen t o: 
versity has no direct control over the managenieu^^ 
the School or its funds. That is an uu 
inclusion within the University of an 


inclusion within the U Diversity ** Londca 

pendent College for a special subject The ^ bo^ 
School of Economics is a similar instance o_ ^ 
exactly identical relationship jS e nce and 

nomics. Then you have in London large bcie ^ 
Engineering departments, in diversity 
King’s College, which are . notj specialised ^ ^ 

but which try to give iMtruction in nw y ^ ^ 

faculties. It remains to be seen how f “ c Lrcuin- 
possible. My own personal view is that in “e 
stances of London tlie segregation .?. g* nnn ,fcer 
jects is better than an attempt to P r ^ ld ® in all the 
small Universities, each of them complete » 
faculties. , ■ i. ave adverted to, 

-- 1 “ . . , .c Mime, 


involves great expense, « T j -I tv,* e a me d: 
teaching Practical Science, tends m 
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I tjjjjit so ; not merely with regard to the question 

f ex pense, but also with regard to the question of space 
—-the very great amount of space required. It has be- 
come impossible, for instance, for University College, 
built as it was more than half a century ago, to ac- 
commodate adequately all the departments which the 
modem University now covers, with the necessary 
«pace even if it had the necessary funds. 

gl27 The London University, until the recent re- 
forms, was purely an Examining Board?— Yes. 

6128. It continues to grant degrees by examination ; 
but it is also a teaching University, from its connection 
with the affiliated Colleges — is not that so?— Yes ; that 
is the state of things at present. 

6129. Well, what is the exact nature of the affilia- 
tion— taking the Economics College, for instance, what 
is the exact nature or character of the affiliation with 
the Economics College for the purpose of obtaining a 
degree in Science in the Economics Faculty? To what 
extent is the teaching in the Economics College recog- 
nised and adopted by the University as leading up to 
this degree ?— ' The Senate of the University imposes the 
courses of study which it will recognise as qualifying 
the students to be regarded as internal students of the 
University ; and it, of course, prescribes the examina- 
tions on which alone it will give the degree. So that 
in that way the Senate retains absolute control over the 
instruction which it will recognise, and the degrees 
which it will confer. The Senate will probably pro- 
vide, and pay, a certain number of direct University 
teachers; but there are none such at present. At 
present the teaching is entirely given by the stags of 
these respective institutions, which are financially inde- 
pendent of the University. They are obliged to conform 
to the Senate’s requirements, because otherwise, their 
students would not be eligible for an internal degree. 
I may say that that connection has, hitherto, worked 
quite smoothly. Perhaps the link is found in the 
Boards of Studies. The Boards of Studies are ap- 
pointed by the Senate from amongst the actual teachers 
of the subjects. Therefore, when they are sitting upon 
the Boards of Studies the teachers are all collected to- 
gether for their own subjects, and the Boards of Studies 
make recommendations to the Senate as to the character 
of the course and the character of the degree examina- 
tions, which the Senate is free to adopt or reject, as it 
pleases ; but in that way the teaching staff of the several 
institutions is able to make its opinions heard by the 
Senate, and, of course, to secure a considerable deference 
to its views as to what should be the curriculum from 
the Senate, though without any authority. 

6130. Are you in a position to give any further in- 
formation with regard to the connection between the 
London University and the various Boards engaged in 
the teaching of Technical Education? — I should like 
to point out that this peculiar affiliation of separate 
institutions to the University is not confined to the 
actual area of London. It cannot he without relevance 
to your inquiry to remind you that, included within 
the University of London there are now schools at 
Egham, the Royal Holloway College, which is, I think, 
fifteen miles from London ; and certain theological semi- 
naries in the Faculty of Theology which are fifteen or 
twenty miles away from London ; and also the Royal 
Agricultural College at Wye, in Kent-, which 
is, I suppose, fifty or sixty miles from London. 
And therefore, it is possible to include, in one teaching 
University, as, indeed, has been found in the North of 
England, teaching institutions widely separated in the 
geographical sense. 

6131. You have referred to the Agricultural College 
at Wye — what is its position in connection with the 
London University? In regard to what degree are its 
studies available? — There is no agricultural faculty 
and no agricultural degree ; but it is admitted as a 
school of the University in the Faculty of Science for 
the special subject of Agriculture. I do not think that 
^ny of its students at present proceed to the degree in 
Science ; but it is hoped that they may in the future. 

6132. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — I understand that, 
generally speaking, Mr. Webb, yon would he in favour 
°f having a close connection between the Technical In- 
stitute and the University with which it is connected — 
a very close connection ? — Yes, a very close connection ; 
I believe that that is very important for the technical 
studies, and, I venture to think, no less useful to the 
University. 

6E33- That is, what I wanted to elicit. Yon would, 
therefore, recommend, based on your own experience, 
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that it would be desirable to make the Technical Insti- 
tute a constituent College of the University ?— Yes, as- 
suming that its instruction is above Matriculation 
standard. 

6134. Provided its standard is up to the mark. And 
for that purpose you would require, first of all, a 
Matriculation examination? — Yes; but I should like 
to point out that we have found it convenient and, 
indeed, necessary, in London, not to insist on the Uni- 
versity Matriculation as a condition of entrance to the 
separate Colleges. There are many students, even at 
University College, who have not matriculated; and 
I should like presently to describe the connection with 
the University of institutes in which only a very 
small part of the instruction is of a University stan- 
dard. But the Colleges which I have hitherto been 
speaking of aim at a University standard of education. 

6135. Is it usual for those students who do not matri- 
culate at their entrance to the College to matriculate 
afterwards? — Yes, that is very common among those 
students ; but thero are many who never matriculate. 

6136. What influence have the University authorities 
in shaping the courses of the Technical Institutes? — 
Hitherto they have not had any influence, but in the 
future they will have, practically, complete influence 
by their power of prescribing the courses of study 
which alone they will approve of as admitting for the 
internal degree. 

6137. Have they any influence in the selection of 
the teaching staff for the Technical College ? — They have 
no direct right of appointment or of veto, but they have 
the absolute power of recognising, or not recognising, 
any such teachers as University teachers. Conse- 
quently, while the governing bodies of these Technical 
Colleges have an entirely free hand in appointing whom 
they will, the Senate reserves to itself the right of not 
recognising any person so appointed. 

6138. Perhaps it is premature, at present, to form 
an opinion, or even to ask the question, but do yon 
know, as a fact, whether the governing body of a 
College in such a case would give any intimation to 
the authorities of the University as to the gentlemen 
whom they proposed to appoint? — Hitherto, that lias 
not been done. It is quite possible, however, that it 
will practically work out in that direction unofficially. 
I should think so. 

6139. One would expect that it would work out in 
that direction ; but you are satisfied that if the govern- 
ing body, in any case, were to appoint a person incom- 
petent to discharge the duties of any Chair in the 
institute, that the Senate would probably not recognise 
him or his teaching ?— Quite so. As a matter of fact, 
the Senate has already refused a very large number of 
applications for recognition, distributed over all the in- 
stitutions, from University College down to the Poly- 
technics. The Senate has shown itself quite strong in 
its personal view; perhaps it has been a little too 
strict, because it has chosen to insist upon actual 
research by the teacher, in addition to teaching ability. 

6140. But it is your opinion that it would be very 
desirable that the Senate, nevertheless, should retain 
and use its influence directly or indirectly, first, _ in 
the appointment of Professors, secondly, in shaping 
the courses of study, and. thirdly, in the examinations 
for the degrees— in those three respects?— Yes, that 
is my view, assuming that the institutions have some 
direct means of pressing their technical views upon the 
Senate. 

6141. Some direct means? — Yes. 

6142. Therefore, you would probably think it desir- 
able, from that point of view, that the Boards should 
be represented on the Senate, or on the governing body 
of the University?— Yes, in some form or another. 
It is a point involving some little difficulty, whether 
the gover nin g b dy or the professoriate should be repre- 
sented, or both. 

6143. Would you think it desirable that both should 
be represented?— I think, as a general answer— yes ; 
but that is subject to so many conditions as to the 
size of the governing body and the size or number of 
the bodies to be represented. 

6144. With regard to this Agricultural College at 
■\Vye- you say it is fifty or sixty miles from the Uni- 
versity here, in London? — Yes. 

6145- Is it a constituent College of the London Uni- 
versity? — Yes. 

6146. Are its Professors in its scientific department 
connected with Agriculture recognised as teachers of the 
University? — Yes. 


Losdox. 
Dee. 16, 1901. 

Sidney Webb, 
Esq., ix.b. 
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London. 6147. Do they hold preliminary examinations or 
Dec. 16 1901. Matriculation examinations ?— No ; hitherto all the 

' L ‘ examinations have been held in London. 

Sidney Webb, 6148. Are the students of that institution allowed to 

Esq., LL.B. compete for any of the University prizes ? — I think not, 
hitherto. 

6149. Do you think that such is likely to he the case 
in future ? — Yes ; I should hope that the instruction 
in Chemistry, for instance, and Geology, would be 
so good that their students would be equal to any other 
University students. 

6150. Have you a good many students attending that 
College? — No, I am sorry to say, we have not. I do 
not know the number ; but it is not large. 

6151. Do you know what staff they have — I do not 
wish to trouble you if you do not know ? — I think that 
three or four of their teachers have been recognised 
as teachers of the University ; but their staff would 
comprise other teachers beside those. 

6152. I gather from that answer of yours, and it is 
important, that the University may recognise some of 
the teachers of a technical institute as University 
teachers, but not all ? — Yes, that is so ; and that has 
been the case in several institutions in London. In no 
institution, not even University College, which is the 
oldest of all, have all the teachers been recognised. 

6153. Professor Lorrain Smith.— -In what sense is a 
College recognised by the University? — A College is 
only recognised in being admitted as a school of the 
University. It is difficult to say exactly what that 
implies. It does not really give the institution much 
more than a titular rank. Its teachers have still to 
be individually recognised ; its courses have still to be 
individually approved, and its students have still to 
pass all the University examinations ; but there may 
eventually be some concession to the schools of the Uni- 
versity in the direction, perhaps, of having University 
examinations held in their buildings, and, possibly, of 
accepting some of their own examinations in lieu of 
the earlier University examinations. 

6154. There is no such thing as the Professors of 
the constituent Colleges being ex-officio University 
teachers? — No; that was a point which was very 
strongly and very consistently negatived by the Univer- 
sity Commissioners, who have insisted that each teacher 
should be individually recogniseld whatever institution 
lie belonged to. 

6155. To pursue that point one stage further. Is 
there, in your opinion, an inherent objection to holding 
University examinations in the constituent Colleges ? 
— No, provided that the University retains a sufficient 
guarantee for their standard. I may point out that 
in some subjects it may even be indispensable. For 
instance, it has been pointed out to us that there may 
be the case of an Engineering student, who may be 
engaged in the construction of a bridge, and it may be 
most necessary that this practical work should be taken 
into account in his examination, and you could not 
move the model of the bridge. Therefore, in the cases 
of some subjects the practical examinations must be 
held on the spot ; but they might,, of course, be held 
by the University authorities, if it is thought desirable. 

6156. Does the University, in holding these examina- 
tions for these different Colleges, have any special 
arrangement for making the examinations identical 
in all subjects? — -Hitherto there have been no separate 
examinations. It is only a possibility. Of course, 
the Senate will, undoubtedly, take carei that they should 
be equal as regards standard. 

6157. You think it is not necessary to have them 
identical? — No. I do not think I should force that 
objection against the practical importance of localising 
examinations to a certain extent. 

6158. You regard it as important to localise the 
examinations ?— Yes, I think so ; at any rate, in those 
subjects in which practical work ought to form a part 
of the examination. And there is the further view — 
that it is not convenient to have too large a number of 
students going, in for examination. The London 
Matriculation examination at present involves the ex- 
amination simultaneously of some 3,000 candidates, 
and that is not a number that it is desirable to increase. 

6159. That is not likely to be a difficulty which we, 
in Ireland, would have to face. The difficulty that we 
have had to face has been that the University in con- 
nection with which the examinations are held for the 
different ■Colleges is a long distance from them — from! 
the Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Belfast? — That has 
not been felt to he a difficulty in the past with regard 
to the London University examinations, because, with 
the exception of a few advanced examinations, they 


have entirely been paper work, and. „ 

have been able to hold them, not only aU over 
and in other parts of the United Kingdom 
over til. world. There is no difficolt £ 1 ‘ 111 
are dealing only with paper work, and so kL Y°? 
does not seem undesirable to have such a vero ~ 
number of papers to examine all at once 1 gTeat 
6 , 160 ■ 0f course, it is felt by some teachers that ii 
makes the examination, perhaps, a little more affi 
than necessary when it makes the students go 
distance to show their knowledge ?— Yes • but. on nr 
other hand, it has been very strongly urged in T™Jr 
by the teachers that, in general, IxamSoLoiS 
large area necessarily involve an external examination 
foreign to the teaching. ™ 

6161. That is what I was coming to, and that is out 
forward as being a safeguard against any lack 
uniformity due to the localising ?— Yes. But I am 
myself in favour of the teacher having, at any rate 
some influence in the examination of his own stn’ 
dents. 

6162. That is, of course, what you gain when von 
have the examination in a local centre, with the 
teacher plus the external examiner appointed by the 
University? — Yes. 

6163. And, perhaps, having an external examiner 
plus the teacher in the local centre, in certain cases 
where desirable, preserves to some extent, a uniformity 
—at any rate, you make a uniformity, if not an 
identity, which is sufficient ? — Yes ; I think that is 
sufficient. I should be in favour of that, where geo- 
graphical conditions required it. 

6164. Now, to pass to another subject: You spoke 

of the great desirability of keeping up the connection 
between the technical teaching and the University. 
You gave that as your opinion. Perhaps, I might 

ask you to amplify that?— Yes. In my view, the 

business of a University, that is to say, so far as its 
business is teaching, is to give a liberal education to 
everyone who comes into its hands, and that liberal 
education is required for every brain-working occupation 
whatsoever, no less for the engineer than for the lawyer 
or doctor. Now, if the Technical College remains 
isolated and apart from the University, it has a ten- 
dency to confine itself narrowly to those subjects which 
it can teach, in order to enable its students to be of 
practical use in their professions ; and I should like 
particularly to point out that, in my opinion, the 
Medical Faculty has, perhaps, erred in that respect— 
that there is a constant tendency to confine the teach- 
ing of the young doctor to those subjects which can be 
shown to be of practical use in his profession. I think 
that the connection between the Medical Faculty and 
the University has not been close enough to achieve 
tho result I aim at. But with regard to Engineering 
and higher Commercial Education, the danger is still 
greater, that the young engineer or the young business 
man should be taught only those things which he to 
lieves will be useful to him- in life, and I maintain m» 
the result must necessarily be to find those men most 
backward in all but technical subjects. _ I hold that me 
education should be in every sense a liberal education 
— that we should aim at turning out, not merely a 
successful engineer, but a cultivated engineer ; not 
merely a successful business man, but a cultivatea 
business man, just as I assume the University aims « 
turning out not merely a successful lawyer, but 
cultivated lawyer. I think, therefore, that in order 
get the best possible Technical Education the mnue 
of a University is required, because the best possini 
Technical Education, in my view, includes cultivation as 
well as mere proficiency in technique. 

6165. Now, on the other band it has been put befow 
us that if the Technical Institute is connected 1 witn * 
University, it is liable, as regards its teachmo, 
become absorbed by the University, and it 

vital contact with the industries on which its 
hears, by virtue of that connection. Wh” * 
your view as to that aspect of the question? My P 
Ideal inference as regards the circumstances of U 
is that yon can best secure that practical ^ 

having a separate governing body. Let meg ^ 
illustration of Economics, in which I have . , 
interested. Ten years ago, Economics "J 6 ® . w 
subject under the University, controlled , Kpre . 
the governing body in the University, an conse . 
sented otherwise than by its Professor. Sons 

quence was that Economics did not prtyT® ' srl je 
friends of the subject nndertook to start 
institute for Economics and Political ^ 
ing the whole of the science or art of adnnnisw 
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6166. Before you go further, I was going to ask you 
y, give us the history of this very school. I wish you 
■would do it in some fulness? — Well, we thought there 
wa s more demand for that instruction than was ad- 
mitted, but that the demand had not become effective 
just because the subject was absorbed in the Univer- 
sity and had nobody to fight for it in the great tumult 
of London life. A little Committee established the 
London School of Economics entirely as a private ven- 
ture, without University recognition or any authority 
whatever. We drafted a course of instruction, which 
we believed to be practically useful to the people whose 
education we wished to benefit. We then obtained the 
very best Professors whom we could acquire the ser- 
vices of, and allowed them to teach in the way they 
thought best. But we settled the subjects. We chose 
the subjects in very definite relation to the practical 
needs of the classes we wished to attract. We took 
oare that the course should be educational in the 
widest and most liberal sense, but, at the same time, 
practical. In that way we have been able to build up 
an institution which has attracted many times the 
number of students which formerly were attracted to 
the Economics course inside the University College, 
and we believe we have done that by having a separate 
governing body constantly thinking about the prac- 
tical application of the subject, and pushing it as a 
separate branch of study. I should explain that, when 
I say it was started as a private venture, I do not mean 
that it was started as a commercial concern. Of course, 
ic was not a profit-making concern, and involved a 
very large expenditure on the part of the promoters. 

6167. But, talking of a Technical School — jnst upon 
this point— it was explained to us by a witness who 
represented the Heriot-Watt College, that as regards 
technical subjects, it was necessary that an engineer or 
a commercial man should retain his connection, on the 
one hand, with Practical Engineering by being a con- 
sultant engineer while he was a teacher in the school. 
What would you say as to that? — That is a question 
that we have also had to consider in London in various 
institutions, and I may say that, whilst thinking that 
it would be impossible to lay down an absolute rule, I 
have formed a very strong opinion against the advisa- 
bility of allowing a Professor to take private prac- 
tice, but I do not say that I would make it an absolute 
rale that he should not. There are some eminent 
men's services which could not be obtained at all if you 
insisted upon claiming their whole time for the Col- 
lege; but, wherever possible, we have found it ex- 
tremely desirable to say that the Professor should not 
take private practice of any sort. 

6168. And, as a rule, you have acted on that 1 — As a 
rale, that has been acted on. 

6169. A corresponding difficulty arises with regard 
to the teaching of commercial subjects; commercial 
technique should be taught by someone actually en- 
gaged in commerce? — Yes ; but I think that that diffi- 
ralty can be got over — and perhaps that would be so 
m all subjects— by having two classes of instructors. 
Ine Professors we require to give their whole time to 
“ teaching of their subjects, tut there could he occa- 

courses of lectures by men who are engaged in 
tte practical work of those subjects. We have laid 
*ery great stress upon that in the London School of 
teonomics. We have always endeavoured to supple- 
ment our regular instruction by frequent lectures or 
courses from gentlemen distinguished in their respec- 
tive branches. I think, perhaps, in such subjects as 
engineering, or Banking, or the principles of Accoun- 
“hey, that solution might get over that difficulty. 

,, 617 0- Then, with regard to Economics, do you ask for 
, T "ole time of the Professor in that subject, as well 
« providing those occasional lecturers ? — We have se- 
parate Professors, not only in General Economics, but 
Jr° ln rach subjects as Banking, International Trade, 
^mmercial Law, Railway Administration, which is a 
"ST important branch, and we look forward to adding 
in other branches of education in the future, 
mnr, , en you talted of Banking just now : Have 
. n a Professor who teaches Banking ? — Yes. 

JjJJ 2 - -^nd you would add to that an occasional 

of . “Ohires by bankers ?— Yes ; we have done so, 
we think that of very great value, 
sav^’ so7 — We have found it possible, I may 

urns ' 1 w® ibeservices of men of distinction and of 
*ilu» i e .P os iti°ii in the commercial world, who are 
“? give a few lectures for the sake of influen- 

^ tiie instruction. 


6174. And you would regard that as an essential 
element in the efficient teaching of the subject? — Yes, 
I would. I should say that these gentlemen do not do 
it for pay. It is possible to obtain their services for 
a very small fee, or even for nothing. 

6175. I quite understand, but a problem arose in 

connection with the subject as to whether it was neces- 
sary to have this side which you have explained. 
There are some other points as to which I should like 
to put a few further questions to you : The Central 

Technical School is, I believe, carried on mainly with 
a view to teaching Engineering? — Yes. 

6176. How far are students able to take courses, for 
instance, to qualify them as internal students in the 
several faculties in such cases ? — The Science courses in 
the Central Technical College, such, for instance, as 
Mathematics and Chemistry, are recognised as quali- 
fying for the Science degree. 

6177. In whatever subject? — In the General Science 
degree. That is to say, a student who had attended 
the instruction in Chemistry at the Central Technical 
College would be eligible to present himself as an in- 
ternal student in Chemistry for the degree in Science. 

6178. In Medicine? — Similarly in Medicine — yes ; 
but, of course, Chemistry is specialised for the parti- 
cular faculty. Practically, medical students do not 
attend the Technical College. 

6179. Under heading 3 of the summary of your evi- 

dence, which you have been good enough to hand in to 
the Co mm ission, you mention that you have evening 
students in all the subjects?— Yes. I should like to 

be permitted to say that, in my opinion, it will be 
indispensable for any University, from now onwards, 
to admit to its degrees students who can study only in 
the evenings. I do not believe that any University 
in any great centre of population will be able to ex- 
clude by its regulations students whose only oppor- 
tunities are for evening instruction. In the new Lon- 
don University it is especially provided in the statutes 
that there is to be no distinction between students who 
study in the day time, and students who study only 
in the evening, and the Senate is expressly precluded 
from making any regulations which should make it 
impossible for the students who study only in the 
evening to obtain their degrees as internal students. 

6180. In the subject of Commerce, are the students 
evening students? — The commercial students are either 
afternoon or evening students, but we have also a 
large amount of postgraduate work in Economics and 
Political Science, which is carried on largely in the 
daytime, so that the institution is both a day and 
evening institution. 

6181. But those students who are suggested as study- 
ing for a degree, are they afternoon or evening stu- 
dents ? — So far as they belong to the commercial world 
—yes. 

6182. That is what I want to make out — are they 
working in offices at the same time as they are studying 
or reading ? — Yes ; up to the present there has been, 
practically, no advantage taken by the young man who 
is going into business of an opportunity of spending 
about three years in undergraduate study before going 
into business. 

6183. Three years would be the period for the under- 
graduate degree in Commerce? — Yes, I expect that we 
shall find that this will be always an afternoon and 
evening course. 

6184. Yes, quite so. Now, you spoke_ of post- 
graduate work. You have only mentioned it inciden- 
tally as part of the University work in those subjects. 

I should like to hear your opinion on that? — My own 
opinion is that post-graduate work is, perhaps, the most 
important part of the work of any University. I do 
not mean that the other is not indispensable, but the 
status of a University and its influence upon the world 
of thought will certainly depend, to a large extent, 
upon the amount of post-graduate work that is done 
there. I should like to point out that, in the new 
constitution of the London^ University, provision is 
made for the granting of higher degrees to graduates 
of other Universities, and we expect that that will 
have the result of attracting to London, after having 
taken their degree, students from other Universities 
all over the world, in order to carry on special Btudies 
or researches in London, for which they will receive 
the doctorate or other higher degree. I venture to say 
that that provision is one of very great importance in 
any University, which always ought to give its 
higher degrees indiscriminately to graduates of any 
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London. approved University, in order to attract men and wo- 

Dec 16~190l men from tll0se Universities, and to encourage post- 
‘ L ' graduate studies. 

Sidney Webb, 6185. Nofr, to pursue that line of argument, what 

Esq., ix-b. provision — I will put it in this way : Are those post- 

graduate students internal students? — Yes, always. 

6186. In what sense?— That is to say, they are al- 
ways studying under a recognised teacher of the Uni- 
versity, and I think that that is almost indispensable 
— that they should pursue their researches in constant 
contact with some authority on the subject. 

6187. Then in recognising a teacher or an institution 
you take special account of the facility which the 
institution is able to afford, or the time the Professor 
is able to give to research ? — That has been done by the 
Senate in London. I think, perhaps, they have done 
it a little too strictly, because the teaching part of the 
work of a University is also an important part. You 
may have men who are very good teachers indeed, in 
the fullest sense, and whose genius does not lie in 
research. Yet he may ba the best teacher — the teacher 
who lives to teach. I should not like to exclude them, 
and to put them on a lower plane merely because they 
are not actually pursuing what may be called research ; 
I mean by research, constant, original thought in an 
important subject, thorough and continuous. 

6188. In applying the regulations in this respect re- 
garding this subject, does it affect their recognition in 
any way, that an institution should teach the lower 
grade of work as well as the higher grade ?— No ; we have 
in London during the past ten years developed an enor- 
mous quantity of evening instruction of good quality, 
and are carrying it to very high grades ; and, in the 
new London University, provision was made — after a 
great deal of trouble, provision was made for the re- 
cognition of teachers in institutions which were not 
admitted as schools of the University, and in that way 
it was possible to include in the University the poly- 
technic institutions and other evening-class institu- 
tions which did give instruction above the Matricula- 
tion standard, but which also gave a very much 
greater quantity of instruction of a secondary, or, 
possibly, even of an elementary character. That lias 
worked so far, I think, very successfully. We have in 
the London Polytechnics, perhaps, over 1,000 teachers, 
and, of those, we do not desire to have recognised as 
University teachers more than forty or fifty. I mention 
these figures in order to show the comparatively small 
proportion which the University work bears to the work 
below University standard. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible now for the evening students at the Polytechnics, 
beginning with quite elementary instruction, to carry 
on that instruction to Matriculation standard, and 
then beyond that, at the same institution, to the stan- 
dard of a degree. And I should like to say that at 
this last examination for the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, out of forty-two successful students, who took 
the degree from London institutions, no fewer than 
twenty had studied, wholly or partly, at these Poly- 
technics. 

6189. That problem has been presented to us some- 
what in this aspect : We will take the case of Man- 
chester. There they will have a large Technological 
Institute intended, if my impression is correct, for 
day students of the Technical Schools, and this Techno- 
logical Institute, having regard to the fact that it is 
teaching subjects on the grade of University teaching, 
ought, in your opinion, to be recognised in so far as 
its day classes are concerned? — Yes. 

6190. And they have a large amount of evening work 
which is more elementary? — I should strongly advise 
that in any such case all the work which the institution 
does, day or evening, which is fairly above Matricula- 
tion standard, should be included within the Univer- 
sity, on some such arrangement as the recognition of 
the teachers, which is working successfully in London. 
I do not think that that institution, as a whole, should 
be admitted as a school of the University, or be under 
it, but only that part of it which is above Matriculation 
standard should be included. I regard this as of ex- 
treme importance to the institution and to the Univer- 
sity. 

6191. Yes. It was just on that I wished your opinion, 
as to the practical working-out of such a solution as is 
suggested by those circumstances? — My experience in 
London is emphatically in favour of such a recognition. 
As I say, it has a very good effect, indeed, upon all 
the lower work of the institution, and it opens to the 
University a very large and growing class of very able, 
hard-working, and meritorious students. 

6192. Now, on the subject of arranging what would 
be an ideal working system, there a e one or two points 


I wish to investigate. The teachers— what is -• 

tion of the teachers, in a racoon isnri i—- “l 6 fra- 


il recognised institution, 'to 


Senate?— They have no direct relation, except thilV* 
of recognition ; but the Senate appoints to be memhl 


of the Boards of Studies in the several subjects mT 
the faculties for the several groups of subjects nr 
tically all the recognised teachers. In that vrJti 


recognised teachers, in Botany, for instance, arenww? 
together in a Board of Studies for Botany, and tU 


report to the Senate upon any proposal relatiiieh 
Botany. They are also a part of the Facaltv £ 
Science, and as the Faculty of Science they report m 


the Senate upon a proposal relating to' the^Facaik $ : 
Science. And thus you get co-ordination of subiects 
in those faculties. Those Boards of Studies ate eh 
advisory committees of the Senate. 1 

6193. Are hone of the teachers members of the Sen- 
ate? — Yes. I forgot to mention that about one-third 
of the members of the Senate are elected by the facd- 1 
ties, and, therefore, by Hie principal recognised teaches 

g rouped in faculties. The result is that out oi a 
enate of fifty-five, we have sixteen members chose 
from among the principal Professors in the varices 
institutions. 

6194. The Senate of a University may consist pardj 
of members who are teachers, and others who are Stai- 
ners for the degrees. There is no objection, in year 
opinion, to that? — There is a slight administrative <jj£. 
culty in a person who is a paid official of the Senate- 
as an Examiner necessarily is — himself being a met- 
her of that Senate ; but that is a difficulty which, I 
think, is not insuperable ; and, in my own view, I 
should desire to see a certain proportion of both Pro- j 
fessors and Examiners members of the governing body. ■ 
6195. When you recognise a Professor in an instita- ; 
tion as an Examiner in the University do you give him . 
a salary ? — Yes ; all the University Examiners are paii ! 

6196. In recognising an institution like the Mali- ; 
cipal Technical School, which gives a higli grade, c: 
University type, of education, would you regard it as 
necessary or desirable to recognise the teachers in th? 
various, subjects as members of the Boards of Faculties' 
— Yes ; I think it is indispensable, because, otherwise, i 
you would be exposed to the suspicion that the famkr 


.. „3 recommending the Senate so to frame the ct 
culum as to be unfair to this institution ; whether it j 


i unfair or not the suspicion would arise, and, : 

ore, in the London University care is taken tint I 

all classes of teachers, and all classes of institutions, . 
are represented on the Boards of Studies and the Facia- . 
ties, and in that way are directly represented on the 
Senate. Practically it so happens that the memo® 
elected by the Faculties are all chosen from the ob-:r 
Colleges. 

6197. Dr. Starkie. — You have told us, Mr. 'Vet:, 
that all the constituent Colleges of the University K j 
represented on the Senate through the presence of so® 
of the teachers ; but I am not quite clear yet as to nw j 
far these Colleges are represented on the Examp^ ■ 
Board — is every College represented on the Exammi-, , 
Board ? — At present the arrangements for exammsti j 
are, that the Senate appoints two Examiners n ; j 
subject ; consequently, there is no Exammui]! ; 
apart from the Senate itself, which awards ~ I 
the reports of those two Examiners m each sub] j 

6198. And who are those two Exammers-may » | 

come from one of the constituent Colleges, or j 

Yes. There is no exclusion of teachers from 

the Examiners ; but, of course, care would be meu ■ 
to appoint two teachers of any one institutio • . ■ 

6199. Would not the public consider it an umau j 

vantage to appoint Examiners from , 

the other Colleges were not represented * 


avoid that difficulty. At any rate, w ® | 

tempted to provide an Examining Board P • j 


all the different institutions. 


i institutions. -w, 

6200. That is a real difficulty m a®®**® tW 
the Royal University of Ireland?— I oug 
all the examinations are conducted without 
names. The Examiners have no me f’ n .x itui j 0D s. 
which students come from the different t 


irom tne oiueicuu -rivaai* 2 
6201. Puty at any r at there w MjieatJ ^ 


in a student being examined Dy j “ d 
Though the Examiner may , not i, right to ^ 

writer of a paper, of course he gives dtK 

way a subject is treated by a student o ms gjjScalir 
—Well, in London we have not hau i ^ 0 f 
forced upon us, and have not P r0 X goners am aB: ' 
meeting it. The London examination pa pe ^ 
formly compared by two Examiners m ^ by a 
and the results for the degree are arn . 
ing of the Examiners in the several sub] 
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-oq 2. You would not be averse to Colleges conducting 
.. fir own examinations, with the aid of external Ex- 
aminers ? I should not object to that. 

6203. Has the London University contemplated that? 
-There is a provision for it in the statutes, but it lias 
' hitherto been adopted. 

fF04. Ho you think it would be desirable for the 
relieves to conduct all the University examinations, 
and not only those of lower type? — That I should object 
, x I t hink the degree examinations should be carried 
CE bv the University, and in the University, and, as 
f ir a ' s possible, be impartial between the Colleges. 

5205. You are in favour of competition between the 
Colleges?— I am. 

6206. Would you be opposed to a system of allowing 
tie Colleges to conduct their degree examinations in 
presence of a delegate from the University, who would 
»e that the examinations were uniform ? — It might be 
possible to do that ; but my opinion is that the Univer- 
sity should be supreme in the degree examinations, 
aid that the examinations should, as far as possible, 
be identical. I know a contrary view is held by some 
persons ; but I do not go farther in that contrary view 
tjian the Intermediate examinations. 

6207. To what extent do the Boards of Studies 
dictate the courses to the separate Colleges — I think I 
understand, from you, that the representatives of the 
{acuities make recommendations to the central body 
with reference to the particular courses in which they 
are interested? — Yes. 

6208. And, as a matter of practice, are these recom- 
mendations generally sanctioned by the central body? 
—Their recommendations pass through the Academic 
Council. 

6209. Which is composed of Professors ? — Yes, which 
is composed of Professors, and which, therefore, co- 
ordinates the several subjects ; but, subject to that, 
hitherto the Senate has, on the whole, accepted the 
recommendations of the Academic Council. 

6210. There is not likely to be any difference of 
opinion, as far as we understand, according to the 
constitution of the Senate of the London University, on 
account of the character of the recommendations, be- 
cause they are really, as it were, recommendations made 
by their own body? — Yes, that is so; and the Senate 

shown its confidence hitherto by adopting their 


6211. But quite a different result might come about 
ii the teachers of the different Colleges were not repre- 
sented on the Senate? — I think that would be inevit- 
able ; and I think it is a very strong reason for leaving 
the teachers some representation on the Senate. 

6212. We know, as practical men, that when there 
are experts sitting on a body like the Senate, with other 
Senators who have no practical knowledge of the work, 
that the body will almost inevitably take the recom- 
mendations of the experts 1 — Yes ; and, therefore, on 
the Senate so _ formed the Professors have, on 
the whole, exercised a considerable influence on the 
curricula, but it is the view of the Professors, taken 
as a whole, as distinguished from the word of a par- 
tolar Professor. 

6213. I quite understand. You have expressed a very 
strong opinion that Technical Colleges should be very 
c.^sely finked with the University, and I quite see 
“at in London — the extent of London is so immense — 

•ere are no practical objections, so far as I can see, to 
Colleges — these Technical Colleges becoming con- 
• tuc i^, p°b e g es of a University, in order to be able, 
timf- «.° n *° tkeir technical work, to give instruc- 
the Arts course, or portions of the Arts course, 
j^^^^polleges. You would think that of impor- 

m ’Skt it not be the case in a city like Dub- 
Iz.il,™ 18 s ° much smaller than London, that there 
“ h® practical objections to duplicating the teach- 
i° . n Science by having a Technical College 
TJth the University, ana also technical teach- 
uiTers ^ y ' Would you think it would be suf- 
W tv , . opunection with the Technical College should 
jits a f : that the students of the University might 
r«vw “ e , Technical College and have their lectures 
k y the central body, even though- the Tech- 
veisitT? 0 M not a oonstituent College of the Uni- 
te he = v i n °t think that that arrangement ought 
deal pn ™ UI dess what we are now calling a Tech- 
ttmnnT 0 T® e was an institution which gave a large 
Sent »v n °?-University work. That is an arrange- 
tchuirc i? 1 I think desirable for the London Poly- 
UnivPN-tJ lec f 11se nine-tenths of their work is below 
. icy standard. But, assuming that we have a 


Technical College, the whole working of which was 
above Matriculation standard, I think it would have 
every claim to be included in the University in the 
same sense that an Arts institution would have. 

6215. But assuming, as might be the case in Dublin 
— in fact, as is the case there at the present time — 
where we have two Universities, besides the Royal 
College of Science, might not the College of Science be 
loosely connected with both Universities, and yet not 
be a constituent College of either ? — Yes ; I agree. I 
think this view of recognising teachers is an alternative 
to admitting the institution as an integral part of the 
University. The teachers might be recognised — and 
the teachers in an institution might be recognised by 
more than one University. 

6216. Of course, it would save expense in the teach- 
ing of Applied Science, if this work might be done in 
the College of Science? — Yes. 

6217. And in that case the Universities would be 
saved the expense of setting up laboratories? — Yes. 
That would be, in my view, not only feasible, but, 
prima facie, desirable. It would be possible even to 
secure better Science instruction for the available money. 

6218. Of course, then it would not be necessary for 
the College of Science to carry on instruction in Arts, 
Modern Languages, and so on ? — No. 

6219. With regard to the next point, I should 
be glad to know at what age students enter the Poly- 
technics?— The usual age is about seventeen. There is 
no very rigid limit ; but the great bulk of the students 
in the Polytechnics are between seventeen and twenty- 
five. 

6220. And before they go to the Polytechnic they 
have, many of them, passed through evening continua- 
tion schools under the Department of Education ? — Un- 
fortunately, hitherto it is only a small proportion of 
the evening continuation schools in London that have 
been conspicuously successful in attracting boys and 
girls after leaving the elementary schools. As a matter 
of fact, the recent great development to which I have 
already referred, has been very largely among persons 
over eighteen years of age, and, therefore, parallel with 
the instruction in the Polytechnics. 

6221. I suppose the instruction is of a lower charac- 
ter in the evening continuation schools — it is not a 
mere duplication of work done in the day time? — There 
have been complaints of duplication, but a large pro- 
portion of the work is rather parallel in different sub- 
jects than actual duplication. 

6222. Yes ; I was anxious to know what kind of a 
ladder you set up, by which the student could climb 
from the preliminary school to the University. I was 
anxious to know the standard of leaving work of the 
scholars in the schools who went on to evening con- 
tinuation schools, and then went on to the Polytechnics, 
and from which you could take cases showing ability to 
go on to a University degree? — That is the provision 
made. The evening continuation school offers proper 
instruction for boys and girls on leaving school, and 
we are endeavouring, as far as possible, to make such 
classes lead up to a University. 

6223. Do you offer prizes or Bursaries? — We offer 
100 Exhibitions of £5 a year to persons under seventeen 
years of age who have been two years in an evening 
continuation school. 

6224. Have you been able to follow that up? — We 
have not been able hitherto to award all these Exhibi- 
tions, as comparatively few students enter the Con- 
tinuation Schools under the School Board at a suf- 
ficiently low age, but we hope it will be followed up. 

6225. Have boys who won the Bursaries turned out 
well? — Well, having been good diligent students of the 
Polytechnics, to which they proceeded. 

6226. Do any of them go to Cambridge. I re- 
member hearing of a Senior Wrangler who had 
commenced at elementary schools in London? — Yes ; 
we have for that purpose, another ladder. We 
have the County Scholarship system, on which we 
spend something like £40,000 a year for selecting the 
ablest children under thirteen from the elementary 
schools, providing for them education in the Secondary 
Schools, and then again carrying on the best of them 
to University Education in the London or other English 
Universities, or even abroad. And I should like to 
say, for instance, that every term we have four or five 
University Scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge, won 
by our Intermediate scholars, showing that the ladder 
to which I have referred really works for University 
Education. For instance, I have before me a small 
paragraph, taken from The Times of Saturday, and 
which states that no fewer than four Scholarships at 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, and Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, have just been won by young men holding 
London County Council Scholarships of this nature. 

6227. Does the ladder pass in this way from the 
Primary Schools — how does it pass to the higher Ele- 
mentary School — I do not understand the relationship 
between the higher Elementary School and the Primary 
School?— That raises a highly controversial subject. 
Perhaps the best thing to say would be this : the 
higher Elementary School, so far as it is developed in 
London, to some extent competes with the second grade 
Secondary Schools. Our Scholarships can be won by 
students of either schools indiscriminately : we make 
no distinction between them. 

6228. Between lower grade Secondary and higher Ele- 
mentary Schools? — Yes. We make no distinction, ex- 
cept that we have a limit of income which practically 
confines the lowest grade of Scholarships to Elementary 
Schools, though not absolutely. 

6229. All the students who get their Scholarships 
from the higher Elementary Schools, entered the higher 
grade Secondary Schools without passing through the 
lower grade Secondary Schools ? — x es ; we leave an ab- 
solutely free choice to the parent, and the parent of a 
scholar may select any school he chooses from the whole 
list, which includes all schools, from the highest first 
grade Secondary down to, and including, the higher 
Elementary Schools. 

6230. With regard to external students of the London 
University, I understand that you intend to continue 
the examination? — Yes. 

6231. That is under a different Board of Studies? 
— They are under the same Senate and the same Board 
of Studies, but advised by a separate council — the 
council for external students. 

6232. And I believe the Senate are making an attempt 
to preserve a uniform standard in the examination be- 
tween external and internal students ? — Yes ; that is re- 
quired by statute. 

6233. Have you carried out any examinations for 
internal students yet ? — No ; we have not. There have 
been no examinations for internal students yet. 

6234. It would be unfair, perhaps, to ask you your 
opinion as to the advisability of this proposal? — I see 
no reason to think that it is not quite practicable. I 
confess I anticipate that the examinations will probably 
be identical : not merely equivalent, but probably — ray 
own opinion is that they will be identical. 

6235. But will there not be a danger, then, of the 
teaching institutions being starved. I know there would 
be that danger in Ireland. Have you thought whether, 
if the same facilities are given to internal and external 
students, there is a likelihood of the teaching institu- 
tions being starved? — I do not think so, in London. 
We think the opportunities of obtaining instruction 
by means of evening classes, and at very low fees, which 
we now provide, will attract the bulk of those who, in 
London, have hitherto been external students. 

6236. But the external students will pay lower fees ? — 
The external student will pay only the examination fee, 
in addition to whatever fees he pays for attending 

6237. In Trinity College, Dublin, where external 
students are recognised, they pay the same fees 
as if they attended lectures — sixteen guineas a year. 
Would you be in favour, in order to encourage the 
teaching institutions, of a regulation of that kind? — 
No ; because that would mean to put a very heavy tax 
upon the present external students. I should like to 
point out wjiat the value of the external degree is, par- 
ticularly to the lonely student all over England who 
cannot obtain access to teaching. It is of great ad- 
vantage to him that he should have the same goal to 
work for, and the same facilities for obtaining, and 
should be quite as free to get his University degree as 
the internal student is to obtain it. 

6238. You are assuming that a University College is 
not within reach of such a student. Have you found 
that the lonely students of that type, who find it 
impossible to obtain collegiate teaching, are a very 
numerous class? — Yes. 

6239. Do you think that that class will become a 
larger or a smaller class ? — I am afraid that they will 
continue to., be a very numerous class, because the 
financial difficulty comes in. You have the village 
schoolmaster, who aspires to the attainment of a de- 
gree. Well, he cannot go to a University fifty miles 
away, because that would involve his giving up his 
teaching work. 

6240. I quite see that ; but don’t you think that it 
might be giving too much weight to the interests of the 


solitary student, if on his account we, in Ireland 1 ,- 
up a system of the examination of external 
which would really have the elect ol eta nil 
ing institutions, as has been found to be the cse i 
Ireland?— I think some solution of the difficult mlv 
be found, provided that, for instance, instructing 
given in the evening, and at low fees. 

6241. And we will 1 .ay, lor the sake of th, tolita _ 
schoolmaster, by holding a summer course’— Profit? 
for instance, in Dublin there were ample provisions f?r 
evening instruction at low fees, I see no reason »hv 
there should be any external students living in Dublin 
I should hope there would be no external students of 
the London University living in London, because theT 
would be always able to attend classes of recognised 
teachers at low fees at convenient hours. But that 
would never apply to persons no? living in a tom 
where such teaching is provided. 

6242. Our experience in Ireland, and even in Belfast 
where there is an excellent College, where the teaching 
fees are not high, is that students prefer to go to certain 
grinding establishments, where the fees are also not 
Inch, and where the work of cramming can be done in 
about a fourth of the time that wffuld be spent at the 
College ? — We have that difficulty in London, and to 
a great extent, too ; but we believe that we can cope 
with that by some alteration in the character of the 
examinations. For instance, in Latin and Greek we 
have decided not to have any set books, and it is believed 
that that will greatly disconcert the grinder. 

6243. I quite agree with you. I have no donbt 
you are right in the assumption that, by altering the 
style of the examination, to a considerable extent one 
can turn the flank of the crammer? — I confess I have 
not seen my way to take any more drastic measures 
against the crammer, because I am concerned for file 
lonely student. 

6244. Professor Dickey. — Have you any oral exami- 
nation in the London University? — We have not 
hitherto had such examinations in connection with 
any of the honours degrees but the doctorate. The 
examiners for the doctorate may always require the 
candidate coming before them— they may put him 
through any examination, oral or otherwise, that they 
see fit. That only applies to the doctorate; and, 
in a sense, the practical examinations in Science 
may be considered oral examinations. 

6245. In Classics ? — In Classics there have been no 
oral examinations and I think it is not contemplated 
that there should be any except always for the higher 
degree. 

6246. Of course, where you have no oral examina- 
tions you get rid of the difficulty, to a certain extent 
of teachers being also examiners? — Yes, and that is 
the reason for dispensing with oral examinations so far 
as they can be dispensed with. 

6247. You have a good many rewards open to stu- 
dents in connection with the London University for 
all examinations, I presume? — Do you mean prizes 

6248. Yes, and Scholarships ?— No, there has not 
been much gained in that way in London University 
examinations. There are a few small prizes at o 
examinations, hut they have not, I think, played J 
important part, because the numbers have l *p n 
very large, and our feeling in the Senate is m av 
of abolishing these small prizes and Scholarships 
lower examinations, such as the Matriculation , 
Intermediate, in favour of granting sufficient s^^ 

ships either to take the candidate right through 

University course, or by granting valuable Scholare F> 
at the degree for the purpose of encouragi „ 
or apecu&ation. We tefieve that the sm.flei pne 
are of comparatively little use. 

6249. Of course, that removes amtfaJu&V 

where the Colleges are competing against earn 

for valuable awards in the University . x ' v 
not desire to encourage that competition m 7 • 

6250. You have no Fellowships provided 
don University such as are in the Bg*l 
have you ? — No, we have no funds for tha P 

6251. Have the constituent CoUfges teachrag 
lows ? — Practically not. At the London Schoo ^ 
Economics we have one— a FeUowshipte 

years. The Royal Exhibition “^ers^ 
practically, one Research ,Scholanffii ip otherSj but, 

sity College each year, and there are a * ist in Lon- 
practically, the teaching Fellow does 

d °6252. You said you did not eiper«nce any d®= g. 
in providing for Colleges, geographically « 
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.. Lon don University, and you referred to the Vic- 
t a University as another illustration of that. Are 
two Universities not of different types?— Yes, 
T are of different types, but I would not force the 
‘ „ too far. The fact remains that we are able 

mressfnlly to include Colleges outside London, 
jcffi git the London University is not a College, 
federation of Colleges?— I think it is something 
nere than that. It is more of a united body than a 

“^^TVhere there is a federation of Colleges, and 
.t, recognised practically to the same extent, would 
list create a difficulty ?— There is a difficulty, and, 
probably, other difficulties might arise, but of which 
I have not experience. TT . 

6255- Of course, you are aware that Victoria Um- 
pire is on the point of some changes and develop- 
ment' in the direction of separation ? — Yes, I am not 
unmindful of the fact that local patriotism will some- 
times do a great deal more for a local University than 
for a mere College. 

6256. Under certain circumstances, you would not 
diect to the multiplication of Universities ?— No, I 
would not. On the contrary, I think it would be very 
desirable that in England there should be three or four 
aore Universities than exist at present. I think that 
local Universities are very useful, where they can be 
strongly maintained, and, probably, more useful than 
constituent Colleges in a federal University ; but there 
arc cases in which a locality could not maintain any- 
thing worthy to be called a University, and in that 
case it had better, perhaps, form a part of a federal 
tody. 

6257. You referred to a great many subjects as 
teins provided for in the London University, but I 
do not think you referred to Architecture. Has any pro- 


vision been made for the teaching in ’Architecture? — Yes, losdox. 

provision has been made by the formation of a Board of ‘ 

Studies for the subject of Architecture, and there is a Dec. 16, 1901. 
little instruction in Architecture in some of the consti- — “ , . 

tuent Colleges, but the University itself has not at £ “ e £ LB e ' 
present made any provision for an architectural degree, 
or for a curriculum in Architecture. There are three 
or four recognised teachers of Architecture. 

6258. But the demand has not arisen for a degree in 
Architecture? — No ; I think it is a very great pity that 
there is not any definitely organised instruction in 
Architecture of a University type. What I have seen 
in America makes me strongly believe that professional 
subjects of that character, as part of a University 
course would he most valuable, but in England, unfor- 
tunately in Architecture, as in some other professions, 
we still retain the old status of pupil and master, 
which, I think, is not so good as more definitely- 
organised University instruction. 

6259. I do not know whether you could give us de- 
tailed information or general information about the 
equipment necessary for a good Technical College? — I 
think that probably Dr. Garnett could give you so 
much more valuable information on that point. 

6260. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You spoke of suffi- 
ciently low fees, but you did not specify a scale of fees 
which you would regard as sufficiently low. My own 
impression is that for an evening student in a subject 
like Arts or Economics, a fee of £5 a year should give 
him a full University course. A Science student, I 
think we should provide for a fee of £15 a year for 
the University course. 

6261. In all the subjects? — In all the subjects re- 
quired for the Physical Science degree, and I should 
think that the other faculties ought to conform to those 
two types. 


W. Garnett, Esq., d.c.l., examined. 


6262. Mr. Justice Madden.— Dr. Garnett, you hold 
the office of Secretary and Educational Adviser of the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council?— Yes. 

6263. And I understand that you were formerly 
Principal of the Durham College of Science at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne?—! was, for nine years. 

6264. And that you were Examiner in Physics and 
other subjects in the University of London, and also 
at the Victoria University ? — Yes, I was, and in a few 
others. 

6265. I shall commence by asking you some questions 
arising out of your experience as an examiner in these 
Universities, and I begin with the Victoria University, 
because the system of the University of London has 
not. up to the present time, as I understand, been abso- 
lutely fixed. The Victoria University has three affi- 
liated teaching Colleges ; is not that so 1 — Yes, it lias 
three federated Colleges. 

6266. Three federated teaching Colleges? — Yes. 

6267. I think it is not necessary to obtain from you 
specifically information about those three Colleges, be- 
catse we have alrea'dy had the advantage of the 
evidence of a witness who, I think, put us fully into 
pissessipn of the facts concerning the constitution of 
the- University, and of its relation to the affiliated Col- 
leges. But with reference to the mode of conducting 
the examinations, I understand that there is a. single 
lamination conducted in Manchester for University 
purposes, and that there are not separate examinations 
in the Colleges? — That is the weak point in the examina- 
tion system of the University. When I was appointed, 
I was appointed external Examiner in Physics. 
P) ere was associated with me an internal Esa- 
aimer, who was a teacher. Now, that internal Exa- 
miner was a teacher in only one of the three Colleges, 
and his presence as internal Examiner was. intended 
•o secure that my questions as external Examiner came 
w.thin the syllabus of the work of the Victoria Univer- 
sdy. There was not anyone, however, to point out any- 
ising on behalf of the teachers of the other Colleges, 
which were geographically remote, consequently the Exa- 
miner could not discharge his functions with equal fair- 
iK 5S i 11 conne ction with all those three 'Colleges. And, 
herefore, a better course would have been adopted if, 
5 regards. one-half of the examination paper the exter- 
nal Examiner had set it entirely in questions relating 
“ “ e elementary principles which every student must 
ntderstand, if he is to really know anything about his 

eject, and where there was room for differentiation 


between the several Colleges ; that there should have \v, Garnett 
been associated with the external Examiner a teacher Esq., d.c.d. 
from each College, so that, where there was room for 
differentiation, the questions might have been different 
for the three Colleges. 

6268. The question is not one of conscious unfairness 
on the part of the Examiner, but it is founded upon a 
necessary result ; namely, that a teacher, _ when 
he comes to examine in a subject upon which he lias 
lectured, cannot help setting the paper in such a way 
as to afford, in a certain degree, an advantage to his 
pupils ? — There is no question of conscious unfairness. 

The internal Examiner of one among these Colleges, 
say, Liverpool, would naturally conduct his examina- 
tion on the lines of his teaching, without any intention 
tc be unfair, and when the Manchester teacher was 
internal Examiner, he would unconsciously lead the 
candidates in the direction of his teaching, and so on. 

And if the influence of the internal examiner and 
teacher in the examination is anything at all, then it 
is quite clear to my mind that that Examiner cannot 
discharge his functions with equal fairness to the stu- 
dents, whom he himself has taught, or to students who 
have been taught by his assistants, and with whose 
idiosyncracies and the details of whose work he is 
thoroughly acquainted, and also to those students who 
attended a College 100 miles away. 

6269. So far you have been dealing with the Univer- 
sity examinations for the degrees, for which these Col- 
leges are schools. The same difficulty would not arise 
if the affiliated Colleges conducted their own examina- 
tions?— They would probably be conducted by the 
Professors of the Colleges, with the assistance of one 
or more external Examiners, so as to obtain uniformity 
between the affiliated Colleges. In the University of 
Durham, the College of Science at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, of’ which I was Principal, was the Science College 
of the University, and there was a system there of ap- 
pointing external Examiners in every subject, and of 
associating them with the internal teachers, and the 
examinations for the students in the College of Science 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne were entirely distinct from 
the examinations of students in the Colleges at Dur- 

h3 6270. Did they lead up to the same degree? — They 
led up in Newcastle to the degrees in Science, &c, while 
in Durham they led up to degrees in Arts and Theology. 

But, even if they had led to the same degree, that 
system would have been a proper system for conducting 
examinations upon. 
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6271. You filled the office of Principal of the 
Durham College of Science, and I should like to 

. ask you one or two questions with regard to it. I 
believe this affiliated College might be described as the 
College of Science in connection with the University 
of Durham, utilised by the University for the pur- 
poses of Science teaching? — The College of Science is 
a misleading title, duj partly to its history. It was 
developed very largely by the mining engineers of the 
district, and then it came to be recognised as one of 
the University Colleges. After that, while I was 
Principal, the College deyeloped a Faculty of Art, 
Engineering, Literature, and Science — in fact, a Col- 
lege in which all the subjects, except Divinity, which 
are ordinarily found in University Colleges, are 
taught. Therefore, it would be well to remember that 
the word “Science” connotes nothing now with re- 
ference to the College of Newcastle. 

6272. I was aware of that; but it has am important 
scientific side, lias it not? — Yes, it has an important 
scientific silde. 

6273. And that scientific side has been recognised by 
the University of Durham ? — Yes, and the Literature 
side has been recognised under the new charter, and 
degrees aTe granted in literature to students of the 
Newcastle College at the Durham University. 

6274. And as to Arts 1 — They confine the Arts degree 
to the Durham students. In fact, it was a desire that 
all the work of Theological students, in connection with 
Arts and Divinity, should be done under the shadow 
of the Cathedral of Durham. 


6275. For the purpose of this branch of our inquiry, 
the important circumstance is that the Science teaching 
at the Durham College of Science at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne is recognised by the University of Durham? — It 
is the Science Faculty of the University of Durham. 

6276. The College, as you have expressed it, con- 
stitutes the Science Faculty of the University of Dur- 
ham? — That is so. That is the fact that I desire to 
bring out: that it constitutes the Science Faculty of 
the University of Durham. 

6277. Now as to the governing body of the Univer- 
sity of Durham — can they exercise any, and what, con- 
trol over the 'College of Science ? — 'The governing body of 
the University of Durham, that is to say, the Senate, 
appoints six members of the Council of tlie College of 
Science. That Council consists of persons representa- 
tive of the Senate of the University, appointed by the 
Senate. It also contains representatives of certain in- 
stitutions in Newcastle itself : institutions that were 
connected with the founding of the College, and with 
the original capital by which the College was founded. 
It also contains two representatives of the County Coun- 
cil of Durham ; two representatives of ' the County 
Council of Northumberland, four representatives of 
the Corporation, of the County Borough of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, one nominated by the North-east Coast In- 
stitution of engineers and shipbuilders, and one by 
the North of England Institute of miming and mechani- 
cal engineers. So that in this way the local authorities 
for technical instruction, amid the professional and 
scientific men closely in touch with the industries of 
the north-east coast, and with tlie University itself, are 
all brought directly upon this Council ; and though 
there are among them no teachers as such in the 
College, the principal teachers have consultative seats 
upon tbe 'governing body. 

6278. Is the College of Science fairly well equipped 
with the necessary apparatus for the teaching of Prac- 
tical Science? — Yes ; there have been some £60,000 or 
£70,000 spent there, apart from the purchase of the 
site, while I was principal, and in addition to that 
there was a quantity of apparatus brought in from the 
old place. And since I nave left, during the last ten 
years, there have been considerable additions to the 
appliances. There is a set of quadruple expansion ex- 
perimental engines, designed for experimental pur- 
poses, and given by twenty-eight different firms of 
engineers on the north-east coast, which contributed 
separate portions of those engines. Those engines are 
valued at £3,000. And there is a marine boiler, and 
a 100-ton testing machine, that cost £1,000, and a 
quantity of apparatus of that kind in the laboratory ; 
and I think that the electrical engineering, the physical, 
and the chemical departments, are correspondingly well 
equipped. 

6279. The University of Durham derives this advan- 
tage from its recognition of the College of Science as 
its Faculty of Science, in that it is unnecessary to re- 
duplicate that expensive apparatus? — Yes, that is so; 
and its position. This is calculated to aid its work in 
teaching Science. It is in a much better place, where 


it can be used on the north-east coast, lur tne 
of the horth, than if it were situated ian ? 5 

6280. Sufficiently for the means 

parison, you know generally, I presume „ 8 1 

of Dublin, the popSation if ifflTSrfSfSSf* 
for the purposes of a College of Science wT? lfl 
School. A College of Sciel. f„ r , corni^ \ 

land would need, I presume, a laboratoS iS „ 
paratus cn a very extern™ sealei-I 
could very well expend £100,000 or £150 Ml * 
site and buildings, and £50,000 or £60,000 in’ * 

6ei bnt ti0 “ “s™ 

6281. Wo cannot expect to have more than a , ! 

estimate ? — I should be glad to promh £ tR? i 
pendix some account of the cost of such a MW -f 
that would be acceptable to the Commission. 1 

62 . 8 , 2 ’, Tha 4 would be extremely valuablo-if 
would kindly give us, from your experience, a pawr 
which we might print in our Appendix, and stud? for : 
the purposes of our report, stating substantial^ • 
would be required for the purpose, which I have ini 1 
enteld in very general terms, and also an approximate ! 
estimate of the annual expenditure that would be re- 
quired for maintaining such an institution, and keeping 1 
it up to date ?* — Yes ; and confining myself mainlv to 
Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanical Engineering 'and 
certain branches of Civil Engineering, as regards scien- ! 
tific equipment, I am leaving out the literary side. j 

6283. You have heard the evidence given by Mr 
Webb on the subject of Technical Education in connec- 
tion with the University of London. I do not tab 
you over the same ground, but if you have any addi- 
tional remarks to make, or suggest any modification 
of the views that Mr. Webb has expressed, we shall be- 
very happy to hear you?— I shall he glad to answer 
any definite question that may be put to me, but I 


do not think that I can in any way say anything to 
modify Mr. Webb’s views. 


6284. Speaking generally, you adopt the views laid 
before us by Mr. Webb? — Yes. Mr. Webb, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the London University, is much 
more definitely conversant with the internal working 
of tlie University than I am. There are one or two 
points to which Mr. Webb referred, upon which I hold 
particular views, and which I shall be glad to express, 
if you wish. 

6285. Certainly? — I would say, with regard to the 
examinations of the University of London, what Mr. 
Webb, I think, implied, though he did not explicitly 
state it, that the examination machinery for tlie new 
University has really not been developed, and many 
statements respecting the actual conduct of the examina- 
tions made by Mr. Webb, are strictly accurate as to do 
present conduct of tlie examinations ; but they really 
relate to the old machinery of the old examination 
body. — (Mr. Webb ). — Quite so. 

6286. So I understood from Mr. Webb’s evidence, 
and that is the reason why, in commencing your exami- 
nation, I directed attention- to your experience m 
the Victoria University. The great changes in the 
University of London will necessarily involve a reom- 
sideration of the entire examination scheme, andlwoma 
like to ask you one other question — are you in favour 
of continuing the functions of the University of Lona® 
as a purely examining, as distinct from a teaching. 
University? — (Dr. Garnett ). — I say it is a most essen- 
tial thing to have the University of London as * 
purely examining body. I dild strongly hold tfia_ 
would find extreme difficulty in uniting the f un 

of an Imperial and examining body with the 
of a local teaching body. For a long tune, wh 
influence I had I used against the attempt to “ 
single University combine those functions. . • 
however, two Royal Commissions reported m s - 
on the opposite side I. of course, ? tu 

nnrl , a irl “ Now we must make « 


opinions away, and said, “ Now we mns j'J n 1 ? \ Ke 
best we can of the University as recommended by « 
Royal Commissions.” But I think it 1® 
that there should continue to exist for the w . _ 
Empire such an examining body as theLo ^ ^ 


Jlimpire such an examining ouuj ® T „:n con- 

sity was, and we hope, in one departmen , ^ ^ 

tinuetqbe. JYon asked^me if I wished^to^ y ^ 


about Mr. Webb’s evidence, in other I YU e( i to oo 
there was one point, that Mr. Webb « 
which I have some little personal ex P e , *l c h«s in 
the desirability of allowing Professors uj—, ,«jri. 
technical subjects to undertake private c B is 

I entirely agree with Mr. Webb that, OT tsi<k 

necessary to put great rKtnctions up offn teic h- 
consulting practice. But I have felt, l : , 
ing experience — as all other technica £ .^ng 

felt — the great advantage in dealing with a 
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•rcrentices, men engaged every day m carrying out 
Vdustrial operations— the great advantage of being in 
! uch with them, by also having to keep pace with the 
■Lmc-rcial progress of their particular industry, and 
i Rowing as much about what is going on in it as 
. ,] ienl “elves know ; and it is almost impossible to 
unless the teacher does occasionally go outside 
his teaching institution and undertake a certain limited 
amount of consulting work. He is ignored by manu- 
facturers, unless he is known in this consultative 
capacity.' But, having come to that conclusion, then, I 
think first of’ all, no teacher should undertake such 
cork ’without the full knowledge of the governing body 
with respect to the conditions under which he under- 
takes it ; and, secondly, the work he undertakes should 
be strictly confined to the consultative side, and he 
should never be allowed to undertake the responsible 
executive carrying out of any particular piece of work, 
for example, when I was teaching Engineering, and 
particularly Electrical Engineering, it was in every 
respect conducive to the practical and intelligent teach- 
ing of my students that I was allowed to undertake a 
set of experimental tests for the Corporation of 
a town, or some public body of that kind. 
Perhajs I would undertake the testing of a form 
,of new boiler, or of an electrie generator, or I 
would test the varieties of steam coal available in 
.a particular district, so as to recommend what was 
the most economical product to use. And I say that 
information so obtained would be most valuable in deal- 
ing with my own students, but without making myself 
responsible ‘for the actual carrying out of a large under- 
taking, and the expenditure of a large sum of public 
money. Personal responsibility in the carrying out of 
undertakings is, in my opinion, inconsistent with the 
proper carrying out of the functions of a Professor to 
his students. And with regard to the teacher under- 
taking the responsibility with regard to a large amount 
of public money, that responsibility should, I believe, 
only be undertaken by a man who is practically carry- 
ing’ on, and living by, his profession. I would, there- 
fore. urge that all teachers should be paid such salaries 
as should provide them with adequate living, and it 
should never be necessary for them to undertake private 
consulting work, or any other kind of professional work, 
for the sake of their livelihood. The former might be 
permitted with the full knowledge of the governing 
body, because the undertaking of a certain amount of 
consulting work would not necessarily imply the spend- 
ing of money and the actual carrying out of the works. 

6287. Most Bev. Dr. Heals. — I understand that you 
have had very considerable experience as an Examiner 
to the federated University of Victoria. From your 
experience would you think it feasible for those asso- 
ciated Colleges to have examinations of their own for 
the purposes of the Pass degree, with, of course, an 
outside Examiner to assist the local Ex aminers ?— As 
regards the more elementary parts of the examination 
I think the examinations should be in common for all 
the students of the University ; but when we come to 
the more advanced subjects I think it is very important 
that play should be given to the individual charac- 
teristics of the teachers, and that as the examinations 
become more advanced, or more highly specialised, 
teachers should take a greater part in preparing the 
syllabus which is submitted to the external Examiner, 
and also in preparing some of the questions. There- 
fore, for the finqi degrees I would have a separate ex- 
amination for each of the schools of the University — in 
fact, for each set of students who had been trained by 
a different Professor ; but for the more elementary and 
more fundamental principles, I would have the work 
quite common ; for all students ought to know something 
of the principles of Science, and that knowledge should 
oe common. But in the more advanced branches of 
University work the students should be encouraged to 
learn everything of some more narrowed branch of 
study, and that is the work of the future, to my mind, 
of a teaching University, as distinct from a purely 
examining University. The possibility of giving play 
to the individual teacher without handicapping his 
students in their examination should be aimed at. 
how, if you have a common examination for all the 
students, that examination, to be fair, must be upon 
such broad lines that the students who have been cram- 
“'mg, the students of every school of the University, 
and the students who have read quite privately, should 
ah have an equal chance. Therefore, no Professor can 
"ford, and the students cannot afford to allow the 
Professor, to do his best work in his own suhj ecb. That 
difficulty does not arise with the Matriculation stu- 


dents, and only very rarely with the Intermediate ; but London. 

it does arise with the B.Sc. and the Doctorial examina- 

tions, and I think that the examinations should be Dec., 16, 1901. 
specialised in each instance. There must be an external — 
Examiner always responsible for all the students in ' 

each instance. ■“ l l-». 

6288. I was contemplating the case of intern students 
of a constituent College of a teaching University, and 
what I wished to know was, would you not consider that 
it would be quite competent for the authorities of these 
constituent Colleges, with a few external Examiners, to 
give Pass degrees to their own students, and to con- 
duct all the examinations leading up to the degree by 
examinations of their own students? — That would be 
equivalent to making each College a separate Univer- 
sity ; and that the University would not like to do. 

6229. I should wish to know how far that is possible 1 
— I think that the Senate must be — that the University 
must be responsible for the conditions under which, 
degrees are given to all the students, and I do not 
think we could allow the constituent Colleges to be com- 
peting with one another in the direction of lowering 
the standards in order to attract students , by one 
giving the degree at a lower standard than another. 

62M. I meant simply for Pass degrees? — For Pass 
degrees it is much more important, because the element 
of competition comes in so much in the Honour degrees. 

We have found that very much in connection with the 
Medical Faculty. It is complained that medical stu- 
dents go to Glasgow, or Edinburgh, or Durham, for 
their degrees, on account of the increased facilities 
existing in those Universities for obtaining the qualifi- 
cations, thus drawing the London students to- Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, or Durham, ns the case may be. 

6291. Would you not consider that the Senate of a 
University/ by having the appointment of tho external 
Examiners, would retain sufficient control over the 
standard of the examinations as to make them prac- 
tically on the same level in tlia constituent institutions 
— by retaining the appointment of the external Ex- 
aminers? — Yes, by retaining the appointment of the 
external Examiners, and by allowing the external Ex- 
aminers, as in the Victoria University, to be the sole 
authority as to whether the candidate should be allowed 
to pass. The Senate can then sufficiently control the 
standard of the examinations, and the independent 
action of the teacher in the direction that I have indi- 
cated, especially in the more advanced examinations, 
enables that liberty to be given to each school which is 
the essential feature of a teaching University. 

6292. In so far as this is a question with regard to the 

Honour students, and not of coUegiate competition, would 
you regard oral examination as essential in cases of that 
kind?— I would always require, in the case of Honour 
candidates in Science, and, I think I might say, Mathe- 
matics, and certainly in Applied Mathematics, that 
the Examiner should, in the conduct of his examination 
of any student, have an opportunity orally of sifting 
the foundations of his knowledge, in a way that is 
absolutely impassible by paper examinations only. I 
may add that I have come across students who, in a 
written examination, would have deceived me, not 
knowing their subject thoroughly ; but when I had an 
opportunity orally of probing them, all the cram disap- 
peared, and then'the difference in the foundations upon 
which the knowledge rested, changed my view with 
regard to them. . 

6293. For Honour examinations you think it desir- 
able that the same papers should be set for the students 
of aU the constituent Colleges ?— No ; I think that in 
the case of the Honour students we should allow a 
great deal of specialisation. 

6294. And you would not have them examined, on the 

same paper? — No, I would not have them examined on 
the same paper ; I would have some questions in com- 
mon : questions which relate to the fundamental prin- 
ciples which every student who knew anything of the 
subject should know ; and then I would have questions 
which would differ in each of the different schools, 
and in which the individual teacher would have a 
considerable influence. . 

6295. How would yon be able to award, in that case, 
the University honours and the collegiate honours? — I 
think that that is a question of minor importance as 
compared with the teaching of the school. I would 
rather give the prizes in quite separate examinations. 

6296. Supposing there was a question of a valuable 
Scholarship of a collegiate character to be competed 
for would you not think it desirable that some common 
standard should be adopted for testing the merits of its 
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r.nwnnN students ? — Certainly ; but a degree is not a collegiate 

' Scholarship ; and I think I should prefer to have a 

Dee 16, 1901. separate examination for that, rather than award it 
— upon a degree examination. In the University of 
v\ . barnett, Cambridge, as far as I know, there were no prizes 
.Lsq., d.c.l. awarded upon their degree examinations, excepting the 
honour of their degree. 

6297. Are they not awarded in the London Univer- 
sity? — Yes ; I think, to some extent, the influence of 
those small Scholarships has been to attract Oxford 
and Cambridge men to go in for those examinations 
for the sake of the Scholarships, and many of them 
never trouble to go in for their degrees, and a bona fide 
London student who wanted a Scholarship has been 
robbed of it in that way. In Cambridge, the chief 

University rewards of a financial character, or the 
University Prizes, such as the Chancellor’s medals, 
and so on, are given on separate examinations, so that 
the Scholarships and prizes do not interfere with the 
degree examinations. 

6298. Would you think, for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of higher education, it would bring the 
students of the different Colleges into healthy rivalry 
if you allowed them to compete in a common examina- 
tion? — I do not think it would. 

6299. You do not think that that would be desirable? 
— I do not think it desirable to bring them into rivalry 
upon a common examination. The Examiners would thus 
report on the performances of the different Colleges 
upon a common examination ; but when one-half of 
the papers is common for the University in the Bachelor 
examination, and the other half is special to the dif- 
ferent Colleges, the external Examiner is able to hold 
the balance. 

6300. Would it not be difficult to hold the balance 
where examinations were not conducted on the same 
standard throughout? — I do not think so. 

6301. Professor Lorrain Smith.— With reference to 
the consultative work, in which you said you thought 
a teacher might engage — the effect of your permitting 
teachers to have some connection with consultative work 
would be, I presume, to give vitality to the teaching ?— 
Yes ; a teacher commands the confidence and sympathy 
of a number of practical students very much more than 
if he remains outside the arena of practical work. The 
most interesting lectures I gave to students, who in- 
cluded a number of young apprentices and draughts- 
men who were engaged in Electrical Engineering, were 
those regarding experimental work I had in hand, and 
which had a direct bearing on commercial development. 

6302. The necessity of this is put before us, you 
think, in order to prevent that aloofness from practical 
work which is likely to be the case. on the part of a 
teacher engaged in a purely academic institution. Now 
the question which I wish to ask as a result of that is, 
can you suggest another way of securing that effect?— 
As regards the aloofness from practical work, in con- 
sequence of the connection with the University Senate, 

I do not see the necessity for that at all. The prin- 
ciples which I have endeavoured to suggest as a guide 
to the work of a University institution I should apply 
to nny other public teaching institution, that the Pro- 
fessors of the institutions who are giving their whole 
time should be of the kind that I have indicated ; but 
that there should be brought into those institutions for 
special courses of lectures and so on, if they could be 
secured, men who are quite independent of the College, 
except for the particular course of instruction on which 
they are employed, who would come in and give a 
course of, say, twenty lectures or demonstrations, or a 
smaller course, upon the matters in which they are 
experts. I would do that. I would introduce on the 
governing bodies, of the Colleges the representatives 
of trades and societies, and in that way touch could be 
kept up. 

6303. What I wished to know was how you would 
keep in touch with practical work the expert teacher, 
so as to give vitality to 'his teaching?— I do not think 
you can keep him in touch with practical and experi- 
mental work, unless you allow him, to a limited ex- 
tent, to undertake work in his laboratory or elsewhere, 
where it is of a consultative character. But I see no 
objection at all to, first of all, requiring that his 
governing body should give their special permission in 
every case to his accepting a limited amount of consul- 
tative work ; and I see no reason to restrict that per- 
mission to work, in their own time, if the different 
bodies think it will give the teacher in return sufficient 
help m his teaching. 

6304. Am I right in thinking that you regard that 
as necessary ?— Yes ; that I regard it 


some cases, for the main technical teachi™ t- 
sity institution. n g in a TJniver- 

6305. Then one other point. You spoke of , , 

penal examining body-of the London fc 1 ?' 
being an Imperial examining body. The ^ 
the question is put before us in this P ^ blca ~ 
London University is a sufficient : 

type for the empire— for the three kingd2°a n l tliJ: 
and that it would be unnecessary, in Ireland 
an institution of a similar type; that 59 

had teaching Universities we need not pLfde at! T 
examining University corresponding to the 
side of the London University. What is vnnr 
w.th regard to that view?-/ think it is quj£ S 
to have one University which undertakes the 
lion of all British subjects. fisaaina- 

6306. And, as regards teachers at examinations T 
think I am not mis-stating the result of yon r esa mL 
lion when I say that the more advanced the teachir.-t 
the more intimate should be the connection between 
teacher and the examination which tests his student? 
—I think so ; and I would go on in that direct!® 
until, presently, I arrived at the award of a degree i™ 
Science upon a piece of research work which has been 
carried out by the student, with the guidance of tb 
teacher, and which is submitted to his Examiner. 

6307. And with the setting of which the Examiner 
has had nothing to do? — IIo asks no questions, except 
at the viva voce, examination, in order to ascertain how 
far the student has understood the meaning of what he 
has done, and how far the teacher has helped the 
student in carrying it out. 

6308. Beyond that you say that the thesis which has 
been prepared on some piece of Experimental Scienc- 
for the degree is the absolute and direct work of the 
student under the teacher’s guidance, and that the 
Examiner had had nothing to do with it?— Yes, quite 
so. 

. 6309. You would regard it as desirable, in a Univer- 
sity with several affiliated institutions, that they should 
have no inter-collegiate competition for prizes?— I d» 
nob see any objection to inter-collegiate competition 
for prizes and scholarships, and so on, provided that 
they are kept quite apart from the degree examinations. 

6310. Dr. Starkie. — With regard to having inter- 
collegiate examinations, would you recognise the differ- 
ence between subjects as constituting a considerable 
difficulty in certain cases ; in such subjects, for ex- 
ample, as History, Metaphysics, and Practical Science 
the individuality of the teacher is much more pro- 
minent. You have mentioned the examinations fer 
University Scholarships in Cambridge. In Cambridge, 
I suppose, you are aware that those examinations are 
only in Greek and Latin ? — There is the Sheepshank 
Scholarship in Astronomy. 

6311. With regard to those University examinations 
at Oxford and Cambridge, if a student wins a Scholar- 
ship he has become a student of a College?— Yes. 

6312. But the older Scholarships are for proficiency 
in Greek and Latin, and for them there were no pro- 
scribed courses ; they were general examinations in tne 
knowledge of the languages? — There were also the 
Smith Prize, the most coveted prize by mathematicians 
in the University. 

6313. The examination for which has been abolished, 
has it not? — I believe that the special examination has 
been abolished ; and since then the mathematical fnf-cs 
has been changed. 'Now, if I remember rightly, tie 
arrangement of the mathematical tripos has been altered 
by the second part being separate, and quite distir.c. 
from the first part; and I think it has been four- 
possible to award the Smith Prizes on essays. 

6314. The point I was trying to make is this : do yes 
think that if the Colleges were loosely affiliated m 
way some of ns suggest, it might be possible to seep P 
competition in certain subjects, say, the Ancient Lan- 
guages, upon which the students could be examined 
unprescribed course in such a way that students o 
particular College could not have any advantage > 
such a case the objections to that inter-competiuonwo 
not be so great as an such subjects as History and ^ 
physics. I maintain the position that^ even . 
take the case of Greek and Latin, then in i 

I can understand that the individuality of tb 
will take the students into bye-paths of study w 
very important, especially in the more advanced , 
and especially in the keeping up of ?^°^^j ven ity 
antiquarian research, and so on ; and in a 
which has the cause of highest education at a 
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tbs of study should be encouraged which are not 
distent with a common examination. 

‘■"Sfc Tha t is so, to a certain extent ; but it is true to 
is it not that it is less the case in the Ancient 
fvUaees than in the other subjects you have men- 
'■ „:,i )--Probably that is so. 

But for students under twenty -one years of 
-uch studies are more important than those special 
Afreets?— Yes, course. 

'%7 inter-competition would be much less ob- 
^.nab’e in such subjects? — It would be much 
I ' objectionable than in the case of Science. 
Z. Organic Chemistry. I have forgotten it now ; 

tll „ Science, the study of Organic Chemistry has 
Vi-eloped to such an extent that no man can master 
it in its entirety. Teachers are, therefore, obliged to 
ialise if they want to carry their students very far 
raio any particular branch of the subject. 

6518 You think, on the whole, that it would be of 
-.wantage to the affiliated College that there should be 
"sternal Examiners, who should have a controlling 
roiee in the awards on the different subjects ?— I think 


6319 And that the students who satisfied the external 
Examiners should be qualified for the degree given by 
•lie University on the result of examinations conducted 
lie their own College with the help of external Exa- 
niiners?— Everything depends upon the insiruetions 
-Iren to the external Examiner, and the extent to 1 which 
'indents are examined by their own teachers. I think 
that the external Examiner should go through all the 

'"i 520 . And the final award should bear his sig- 
nature ? — Certainly- And I think that the teacher 
should have something to do with the setting of the 
questions in one part of the paper, so that that part 
,f the paper may be actually upon the course of study 
which the teacher has pursued ; and that the external 
Esaminer would take that part of the paper which he, 
in his discretion, deems to be essential to every student, 
and would see that that part of the paper would be 
common. For the rest he would see that he approves 
i the course of study, and he would have the right to 
put any question he liked. 

6321. In connection with that, should you be in 
iavour of allowing the teachers of each College to sug- 
gest their own courses of study to the Senate, the Senate 
having the power to refuse to recognise them unless they 
idly complied with their requirements ? — Certainly ; 
that would be the proper course. That is the only way 
to get the best work out of the teachers. 

6322. Professor Rirfs. — I was glad to hear you touch 
® the question of mixing up the examinations for 
prizes with that for degrees. I think you disapproved 
of that? — I think it is a pity to interfere with the Uni- 
versity examinations, merely for the sake of making 
the examination one upon which prizes and Scholar- 
ships are awarded. I would prefer as a rule to have a 
separate examination for them, rather than spoil the 
degree examination. 

6323. I have in my mind what the Royal University 
c-i Ireland has tried to do. There is an examination 
where you are supposed to have a certain standard, 
ad every one who comes up to that standard 
passes, and then they have combined with that a gradua- 
tion examination, and give prizes. Does that not 
seem to you unworkable? — I think you run the 
risk of spoiling the work of your teachers and spoil the 
examinations to a great extent. Say I have a class 
and I am taking them through a course of study in 
Applied Mechanics, in those subjects I know most 
about. Say that Mr. So-and-So, in another College, is 
'king the same thing. We can do our best work if we 

( ere left free to carry on the most advanced part of our 
ecarse, subject to the control of the University, in our 
own way. But if I know that my students have to 
Kmpete with that other man’s students in an examina- 
tion, I am obliged to study the idiosyncracies of that 
teacher, and must study the papers set for perhaps half- 
e-dozen years, lest, if I did not do so, my students 
should be placed at a disadvantage. The interests of my 
stiidents demand of me that I should give them the best 


chance of obtaining Scholarships and prizes, and I 
have to abandon the work that I can do best and which 
will do my students the most good, and from which 
they would derive the most benefit in after life ; and 
take up work that I can do indifferently, and I have 
tc do this in order to enable my students to compete 
with the man in another institution. That spoils my 
work. 

6324. That is my point ; you lay stress on that ? — 
Yes. As to research work, in connection with Profes- 
sors’ work, I do not know whether any of the Commis- 
sioners desire to ask me any question. 

6325. Professor Lorrain Smith. — In connection with 
the individuality of teaching, I did not understand you 
to refer to research. I asked you if some other way of 
getting individuality of teaching might be suggested? — 

I beg your pardon if I did not appreciate what you 
said. I think in Science work that no man ought to be 
entrusted with advanced teaching and, if possible, no 
man should be entrusted with elementary teaching who 
has not been engaged in actual experimental work him- 
self for the purposes of discovery, or setting himself 
some particular problem to work out, and working that 
out to the best of his ability. So that a certain amount 
of educational research work I would regard as a condi- 
tion precedent to the appointing of a teacher to an im- 
portant position. But I recognise that the most dis- 
tinguished researchers are not necessarily the most use- 
ful or able teachers. I think there is a different atti- 
tude of mind possessed by the born enthusiastic teacher 
and the born enthusiastic researcher. The man who is 
;i horn researcher may be a good teacher, may be very 
fond of teaching, hut that does not necessarily follow. 
He is much more likely to regard his students as a 
necessary evil, and to say, as has been before said: 

“ The University would be a very nice place if there 
were no undergraduates, for we could then go on writ- 
ing our books and making our researches without in- 
terruption ; but we feel it to be a great burden to be 
called off from those pursuits in order to deliver lec- 
tures to pupils." The teacher who is specially devoted 
to research, and who considers it a more important 
duty to carry on his researches for the advantage of 
the University is. as I have said, apt to regard stu- 
dents as a necessary evil ; while another teacher de- 
lights in his students and takes as his chief problems 
in research those in which his pupils have met difficul- 
ties. His chief aim is to direct the work of his pupils 
and with him research work is only a secondary con- 
sideration. Now, if a University can afford it, I think 
there should be two classes of teachers — one, the man 
who devotes himself mainly to research, and perhaps 
gives forty lectures in the year on the results of his re- 
search to post-graduate and advanced students ; and' 
the other man who is devoted to teaching, who- 
only continues his research work ohiefly in con- 
nection with those problems which present them- 
selves to his classes, and sometimes in quite ele- 
mentary classes. And I think there is a danger of 
going so far in recognising research, especially recent 
research, as a qualification for teachers, that the 
teachers in our University Colleges may be tempted to 
ignore their responsibility to their students, because 
they know that the Royal Society and other such bodies 
gauge them, not by their success as teachers, but by 
their success as researchers, and the greatest prizes are 
not given to the man that has been most successful as 
a teacher, but to him who has been most successful a9 
a researcher. I do not say anything disrespectful of 
research ; I regard it as most essential, but I think wo 
should bear in mind that there are those two types of 
persons. 

6326. It would be the natural result of your ideal 
that, say in Chemistry, there should be one Professor 
for teaching and one for research ? — Yes ; one whose 
qualifications were mainly as a good teacher and one 
whose repute rested upon his being a good researcher. 
If a man ceases to be a researcher and becomes a 
teacher only he very soon becomes antiquated, and 
loses touch with the progress of his subject. I think 
to a great extent the encouragement of research, not for 
the sake merely of commercial results, would go a long 
way to keep the teacher an touch with his students. 


The Witnesses withdrew. 
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6527. Mr. Justice Madden. — You are Professor of ‘ - - - - 


Agriculture in the University of Cambridge? — Ye 

6328. I observe that you hold degrees conferred by 
the Universities of Edinburgh, Durham, Cambridge, 
and Munich? — Yes. 

6329. And you have acquaintance with the teaching, 
I presume, in each of those Universities ? — Yes. 

6330. Now, commencing with the United Kingdom, 
in what Universities is Agriculture a subject of instruc- 
tion? — It is a subject of instruction in Edinburgh, St. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Durham, Leeds, Cambridge, Ban- 
gor, Aberystwith, and Reading. I think. 

6331. You have included not only Universities, but 
some University Colleges — Colleges of a University 
type ? — Yes. 

6332. Commencing with the University of Cam- 
bridge, what is the course of instruction in Agri- 
culture in that University ? — The course of instruction 
there consists of Gtneral Science, and of Specialised 
Science, on very much the same lines as the other sub- 
jects that lead up to what is called a special degree. 

6333. To what degree does it lead in Cambridge?— 
It leads to the E.A., and finally to the M.A. 

6334. The ordinary Arts degree? — Yes. 

6335. At what period of his College career does a stu- 
dent specialise in Agriculture ?— Either in his second 
or third year, depending upon the particular point of 
progress to which he may attain. 

6336. And is he permitted to substitute Agriculture 
for one of the ordinary courses leading up to an Arts 
degree?— Yes. 

6337. Are tlv.-re any honours or prizes awarded in 
Agriculture? — No, there are no Honours or prizes 
awarded in Agriculture m the University of Cambridge. 

6338. Is your course of instruction a two years’ 
course? — A two or three years’ course. 

6339. What classes of subjects does it comprehend?— 
If a man is going to take his degree in Agriculture he 
goes through the oiuinary previous and general exami- 
nations, and then he takes Chemistry and Botany in 
their relations to Agriculture, together with Geology 
and Mechanics, and if he passes the examinations m 
those subjects he is awarded the ordinary B.A. degree. 

6340. Is there any special practical teaching in con- 
nection with a farm ? — The students go out to the farm 
once a week as a rule, and some of them do engage in 
actual manual work on the farm ; but it is not com- 
pulsory from the point of view of obtaining a degree. 

6341. Are your classes largely attended? — We have 
got rather more than forty undergraduates attending 
them at present. 

6342. With what special purpose do they undertake 
this study — do they look forward to being instructors 
in Agriculture, or is it merely to enable them to take 
their place as farmers, with a higher class of educa- 
tion f In Cambridge we do not come across very many 
young men that are going to be farmers; they are 
either going to q-alify as instructors, or they have 
probably the prospect of succeeding to landed property. 

6343. What proportion, speaking roughly, does the 
latter class bear to the entire — do most of your stu- 
dents intend to become instructors ? — I should say not 
most of them ; the smaller number would become in- 
structors, and then another small proportion have land 
agency work in view ; but I think perhaps about one 
halt of our total number are not really studying with 
any very serious object in view. 

6344. Do you regard a Chair of Agriculture as a 
uiseiul part of a University system? — I do. 

... 63 ^- Are y°V? a Position to give us any informa- 
tion that you think would be useful to us, with regard 
to the other Universities and University Colleges which 
you have mentioned ?— Well, the work at Cambridge is 
on somewhat different lines from what prevails ’ 


for a man to take both his diploma a 
culture; und if he „k„ the P dip?a*»“fe»-'?- 
siderable amount, of ejtra subject bejoadS® *.«• 
he takes when going m for a degree/ ° 

6346. Are there a large number of candidal ( . 
diploma in each year?— The number • for & 
Chair has only been established for two 
numbers are distinctly increasing. W e 1/* 
like ten candidates in a year fo?W dipE. 

6347. borne of the Colleges, you sav an 
specialised— that is to say, attention isivSiT' 
gj* “*"* the l ,r “ ti “ 1 of AsrSLJt.' 

6348. Do you consider a College of that k-inrl 
institution in a country 'like Ireland? I 

my observations to an existing institution-there* T. 
Colli ge in Galway, and it has been suggested that ii„! 


, suggested that it:; 

teaching, alid in ti^ d Lection that yoUlvtkdS? 
le dn-ectinn nf 


College might be developed c 


that is to say in the direction of practical leaehb- 
and the practical application of Science to A-r" c ' 
ture. Do you think a College of that kind a nstfol , 
stitution ? I think it distinctly useful. It mat . 1 
perhaps be attended by a very large number of * i 
dents. I suppose the record of the attendance of W i 
cultural students at Galway in the past is not < 
satisfactory one. • i 

6349 Most Rev Dr. Heady. -There have been * 
SU c-c?, la 1m S 111 <*alway?— I thought there had been 

6o50. There was a Professor originally appointed 
but subsequently me idea was not carried out ?-I ah 
not know that. 

6351. Mr. Justice Madden.— W e need not discn« it 
detail the causes which have been suggested as kadis; 
to that result ; but would you, from your experiew" 
advise us, if those causes were non-existent— the spaS 
causes to which I have adverted — to endeavour tc r- 
yive m a place like Galway a school of the class wc 
a have suggested i — Yes, I think it is certainly tla 
right thing to do. i 

course of study there might be somewk 1 
Different, it might tend in a more practical direction tins 1 
the course of study in a University like Cambridge !- 
k es ; it would depend a great deal upon the prospstE ; 
of tlie students. I suppose in Ireland, as here, ves ; 
would find that the best men were attracted away fra ' 
the pursuit of Agriculture on the land to its pursuit I 
as an academic *ji scholastic profession. The best cf ] 
the students, of course, have the opportunity, as i 
rule, of obtaining fairly well-paid appointments, ac-i i 
the number tliat find their way back to the land, n ; 
gain a living as tenant farmers is very small. I think i 
the young fellow who is going to be a practical farad , 
ultimately, will probably depend for bis instruction iu 
Agriculture rather upon the Secondary classes than 
upon the University Colleges. A very small proporti a 
really of the young farmers ever go to the Universir: 
Colleges at all ; a larger number find their way into fair!; 
good Secondary or Grammar schools, and if an Agri- 
cultural side were engrafted on to some of those Seta- 
dary or Grammar Schools, I think probably in th:: 
way one would get more into contact with the yoitig 
fellow who is going to be a farmer ultimately. On th.' 
other hand, those who are going to occupy importer; 
positions as teachers will pass through the University 
Colleges, and, I think, that for them it would be very 
desirable indeed that opportunities should be given cl 
instruction in Agriculture and Agricultural Scienfi. 

6353. You have an acquaintance with the educa- 

tional systems of the Continent What place aia | 
Agricultural instruction occupy in those systems gfte j 
really? — It occupies precisely the same position that | 
any other Applied Science occupies. j 

6354. That is to say, in the Technical High Schwa 1 


SHES Ne ,^ cast , le ’ example, or it 'occupies" that" position “Take “the Techxuod High 

^ » ^ fferent - . There they Schools in Germany, for instance ?-Yes. 


take a preliminary examination in general knowledge 
subject^ and suosequently the candidate goes on to 
study Pure Science, and specialises about his second 
or possibly his third year. The teaching is much more 
technical and much more specialised at those other Col- 
leges than it is in Cambridge ; the amount of speciali- 
sation at Cambridge— the amount of what one may call 
the appheatwn of Science to Agriculture-is rather 
limited That is lor the degree ; but in Cambridge we 
have also a diploma, and the diploma covers a great 
deal more than tne ordinary degree does. It is usual 


6355. Does it occupy the same position in the Tech- 

nical High Schools there that Electrical Engineer-!! 
does? — Exactly the same. , 

6356. There, however, they are independent c£ 
the Universities ? — Some of them are. As a gerern 
rule, one may utilise these Technical High Schools* 
an avenue to a University degree. I think that ap- 
plies, for instance, to the Agricultural High School « 
Berlin. I believe the University grants degrees to stu- 
dents who come from there. As a general rule, yon a 
not find specialised Agricultural schools in Germany 
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, . ; you and very important Agricultural 

Agricultural departments that are part 
ish tu ”*,l 0 f ke University, but you do not find that 
c ' lp3 | r t»ral schools very often pursuing an mdepen- 
A;ri c-Jtur e are some . f 0 r instance, there 

*£fiS*n* <m »t Hohenheim, in 
a at Gothenburg, but with very few exceptions 
- :r ?’ “ attached to a University. 

thev largely attended ?— Enormously at- 
jjgj a great number of them have got from 150 to 

®4 Hd Bv what class of students— I mean as a general 
i What is their destination ?— Their ultimate des- 
I r: a large extent is the Government service. 

& ihaff-A. what are tno.n as technical in- 
they uispect amelioration works that are 
ttnAen by the Government— drainage, irrigation, 
■;fvL f or th. Then the surveyors in Germany are, 

% rallv speaking, Government officials, and it is with 
of qualiiymg for some of these posts, I think, 
,w the majority of the students frequent the Agri- 
cahural schools of Germany, and the large farmers 
trad their sons, and the landowners also send their 
^ t0 a greater extent than they do in this country. 
K60 Do these institutions require any evidence on 
part of students that they have received a liberal 
duration, in the form of an entrance examination, or 

a leaving certificate?— Yes, they all do; they all de- 

nand the evidence of a leaving certificate. 

6361 As evidence that they have received high class 
duration in a secondary school ?— Yes, precisely. That 
t he invariable rule. There are no preliminary ex- 
aminations in German Universities, as in this country. 

Of course in Scotland the same system exists to a large 
rttent— that a aoy presents his leaving certificate and 
is exempted from preliminary examinations. In Eng- 
land the system prevails to a certain extent — that is 
sane teaching institutions will accept the Cambridge 
and Oxford Local Examinations as an equivalent. I 
think it is ertremel desirable, if it can be worked, that 
when a voung fellow comes up to a University or Tech- 
nical School, he should be relieved through the agency, 
of a leaving certificate of the necessity of doing what 
ii really after all Secondary school work. 

6362. Is there a specific degree in Agriculture given 
in any University nt present ? — There is no degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture in this country. 

6363. That is what I mean?— There is no Bachelor 
d Agriculture, but there is also no Bachelor of En- 
cir.wring, I think. But you may take a degree in the 
“department of Agriculture ; in Edinburgh, for example, 
die Bachelor of Science degree is given in various de- 
partments, and amongst others it is given in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

6364. Yes ; we nave been informed already that Agri- 
culture, where it leads up to a degree, leads up either 
to the Arts degree, as at Cambridge, or to a de- 
gree in Science, as in some other Universities. Do 
yon suggest that there should be a separate degree in 
Agriculture ? Do you suggest to us that if we were re- 
framing or remodelling a University system, we should 
provide for a special degree in Agriculture, or that it 
should be part of the training leading up to a degree, 
rither in Science or Arts ? — I do not think it matters a 
great deal. In this country it is not the habit to mul- 
tiply degrees. In America, of course, they do. In 
America, princip illy, the rule is that if a man takes 
ris degree in Agriculture he is known as a Bachelor of 
Agriculture ; but in thii country, of course, the one de- 
gree covers a great deal, and on the face of it it does 
Kt indicate whether a man is an agriculturist, or an 
engineer, or a chemist — on the face of it I mean, but if 
!: -T one wants to know in what he has specialised, of 
coarse, the College or the University authorities are in 
i position to let a properly authenticated inquirer dis- 
til at once. 

^ 6565. Would you allow a student aspiring to 
Joe degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
JJJ'O; to specialise immediately on entrance, or do you 
liunx he should pursue an Arts course up to a certain 
glint?— I do not think he should pursue an Arts 
crjrse after he joins the University. I think that all 
-i? Arts work should be got rid of before he enters if 
Fusible. 

6366. As evidenced by a leaving certificate? — (As evi- 
«r.ced by bis leaving certificate or by an examination 
“** he would pass on entering. I think that all the 
fparations for this examination should be got oyer 
•L°n ■ ro . mes *° 6he University, and after he joins 
‘-^.fi niversity I do not think he should be allowed to 
f- lalise for some considerable time ; he is hound to 


lay, or ought to lay, a fairly firm foundation of Lora ox. 

General Science before he can be depended upon to 

make any good use of specialisation. Dec. 16, 1901. 

6367. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — C omparing from your p ro f egsor ~yy. ! 
great experience England with the Continent — Ger- g ornerv jp» ’ 
many, and so forth— do you think that Agricultural ^ d.sc. 
Education is more backward in England than it is in ’ 

France and Germany? — I should not say more back- 
ward, but there is not so much demand for it here. 

6368. That is what I mean? — We can give them as 
good an education here for ordinary purposes as they 
do in Germany, but there is not so much demand for it. 

6369. I suppose the desire for Agricultural Educa- 
tion is growing gradually in this country ? — Well, the 
number of students under instruction now compared 
with ten years ago is a very large one indeed. 

6370. Do you personally "know Ireland 1 — Oh, yes ; I 
know Ireland fairly well. 

6371. I suppose you know Agriculture is in a very 
backward state in Ireland? — Well, I do not know that 
I do know that. 

6372. You need not have the least hesitation in an- 
swering that affirmatively? — Well, I think there are 
some extremely good agricultural districts in County 
Meath and County Wexford, for instance. 

6373. Have yon "crossed the Shannon? — I have been 
to Galway and Mayo. 

6374. What did you think of the Galway Agricul- 
ture? — Well, they have got to contend with a terrible 
soil and a bad climate. 

6375. I suppose that is where Agricultural Science is 
needed most? — I am afraid Agricultural Science cannot 
mend the weather very much. 

6376. It might do something to take measures and 
to take precautions to guard against the effects of the 
weather, might it not ? — I do not know any place where 
Agricultural Science is appreciated more than in 
County Galway. As regards spraying potatoes, for 
instance, I do not know any part of the country where 
the spraying of potatoes has got such a firm hold as in 
Galway and Mayo. 

6377. Still there is a good deal of Toom for improve- 
ment in parts of the country? — No doubt. 

6378. As a matter of fact, you do not know it per- 
haps. but I will put it in the form of a question. Do 
you know that there are practically no Agricultural 
teachers trained in Ireland at the present time ; those 
we have are nob Irishmen? — I think that is rather too 
broad a statement. You have had Glasnevin going on 
now for a good while. 

6379. It is a fact, I assure you ? — Is Professor Carroll 
not an Irishman? 

6380. I was going to make an exception in his case. 

That is the single exception. I know people who have 
been looking for Agricultural teachers, and they could 
not get a teacher in all Ireland, and Professor Carroll 
himself said the same — that he could not get one — 
except himself, I suppose — in the whole country ? — Yes. 

6381. Well, the National Board of Education has 
been dabbling in Agriculture for several years — some 
forty or fifty years ; but that is the result of their 
Agricultural instruction— that they have not produced 
a "single teacher, with the exception of Professor Car- 
roll. in the whole of Ireland, capable of conducting an 
Agricultural school, and when the Board of Technical 
Instruction wanted Agricultural inspectors, they found' 
it impossible to get them in Ireland, and the- had to 
import them from England and from Scotland, to send 
them out as itinerant teachers and instructors. Do 
yon not think that is a state of things that ought to he 
corrected?— Yes ; it is a pity it could not have been 
corrected earlier, when these appointments were all 

Va 6382. That is precisely what I think myself. With 
the view of correcting that, and of providing teachers, 
and Professors, and skilled agriculturists, now that the 
demand for instruction in Agriculture is increasing, 
do vou not think it desirable to have Agricultural Col- 
leges and schools throughout the country generally ?— 

Yes. certainly. . _ . 

6383. One for each province — call it a school, or col- 
lege or what vou like?— Yes ; probably a higher Agri- 
cultural College for each province is wanted, with prob- 
ablv a considerable addition in the form of Agricul- 
tural sides in Secondary schools. 

6384- Yon wish to see Agriculture taught to some 
extent at least also in the Secondary schools ? — I do, in- 

d6 6385 And do vou think it would be desirable that 
tbe Agricultural Board should make provision for that 
purpose?— I am sure it would be. 
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London. 6386. And I suppose it would be desirable also if the 
— National Board would co-operate with them to the ex- 

Dee. 16, 1901. tent of their power ; they could do a good deal in that 
Proffer W way?— Certainly. 

Somerville 6387. I think there is no doubt at all about that. 
u.A. D.so. ’ Would you not think it also desirable, with the view 

’ of inducing students to take a greater interest in Agri- 

cultural Education, to provide some kind of Bursaries 
or Scholarships for the scholars ? — Yes ; without some 
such assistance I am afraid many of the best boys 
would never be able to get there at all. 

6388. It would be desirable to have such Bursaries to 
attract the students? — Yes. 

6389. Besides, the Agricultural students might not 
be in a position to continue their studies, and stop 
away from their farms, without some assistance? — 
They would not in many cases. 

6390. Speaking specially of Galway, to which Mr. 
Justice Madden referred, would you think this a 
feasible proposition? Galway has at present a Uni- 
versity College, the number of students at which is pro- 
portionately very small ; it undertakes to teach in the 
various Faculties of Arts, and Law, and Medicine, and 
so forth. It has been suggested that it would be more 
desirable, seeing that the number of students is so small, 
to change the constitution of the College in that re- 
spect, and to confine it chiefly to Arts and Agriculture, 
and Science, associated with Agriculture ; do you think 
in the West of Ireland such an Agricultural school or 
College would be likely to be successful? — It seems to 
me that Agriculture is more likely to be successful than 
any other Science there ; but, of course, in judging of 
the demand for Agriculture as compared with, for in- 
stance, Medicine, one has always to remember this — 
that the certificate or degree that a young student gets 
in Agriculture is not of immediate value to him as a 
rule, whereas in the case of Medicine, when a doctor 


ri£, o( pI i3h5o" ,n * 

sary to have a large farm, with all tVo d ^ ^neca. 
ances?-Well, that is a difficStfuSon^^ 
I think a farm, on the whole, is determi '-i 

tion to the Department; but its object h art 
represented and misinterpreted; that E to t# 
people imagine that a farm attached to R-ni?’ , Bat T 
department should, above all things 
one sets out with that idea, of couto • abL ; B 
certain to lie disappointed, because a farm Sjju* 1 
Agricultural department ought, it seems to™,. « ® 

b. regarded as Open-air 
ments are conducted and priciples ™ Z" lch 
but I am afraid there i» not 

one B dMFnT reity -/ arm ° n a c01nmere ial basis;' “Lit 

6392. Even in Glasnevin they do not ran it m 
commercial basis As far as I can gather the SfJl 
spent a good deal of money there on the main£ 
of the farm ; but it is not a monev-malrino 
though it has done very good work. 7 Would mu v 
think such a farm a desirable means of shoJZ J 
students practically the effects, for instance, of differ^ 
manures, the rotation of crops, and everything of fhii 
kmd?-Distinctly; and more so, prSy 8 in 
West of Ireland, because there you have not reallv •» 
many good farms m tile neighbourhood as von tare 
round about 'Cambridge or Edinburgh, and, therefore 
it would be more necessary, probably, in Ireland era 
than here. But even in this country a verv'luE 
number of the Agricultural 'Colleges and Agricultural 
Departments of Colleges have got farms attached ia 
them. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Professor Julius Wertheimer, b.sc., b.a., p.i.c., Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
Bristol, examined. 


Professor 6393. Mr. Justice Madden. — You are the Principal 
hetoer^so" of the Merchant Venturers’ College, in Bristol ?— Yes. 
B.A., p.i’o ‘ .^294. You are also Hon. Secretary of the Association 

of Tecluncal Institutions? — Yes. 

6395. And a member of the Technical Instruction 
Committees of the Bristol City Council and of the 
Gloucestershire County Council? — Yes. 

6396. In connection with these different institutions 
you have doubtless paid a great deal of attention to 
the question of higher Technical Education ? — I have. 

6397. You are aware that we are inquiring into the 
■subject of Technical Education, but only in its relation 
to University Education, in so far as it may be re- 
garded as connected with or leading up to University 
Education ? — Yes. 

6398. And you will bear that limitation in mind in 
giving your evidence. Now, what is the constitution 
of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College at Bris- 
tol? — It is a College maintained by an ancient guild, 
the Society of Merchant Venturers, which dates back 
some 500 years, _an|d which was originally in possession 
of powers in Bristol, similar to those that the London 
City Companies have in 'London, that is to say, no one 
was able to trade over seas unless he belonged to that 
.guild. These functions have disappeared, but the So- 
ciety is still a corporate body, and possesses corporate 
funds, and it has spent some £'70,000 in working and 
equipping a College, and it makes good the annual loss 
on its working, the object being to make it an institution 
to aid the manufactures and commerce of Bristol and 
the West of England. 

. 6399. What class of Technical Education do you 

give— I mean to say, what standard do you aim at? 

We aim at a University standard ; some of our students 
study for the London University degrees. 

6400. You are not affiliated with any University? — 

6401. Your students who aspire to a University de- 
gree take the degree of the University of London ?— Yes. 

6402. Are there many students in the College ?— Yes. 
There are over 220 adult day students. And there are 
also over 1,700 evening students; hut only a small pro- 
portion of these are doing work of a University stan- 
dard ; there is a boys’ school attached to the College, 


6403. Do a large number of your students take the 
degree of the University of London ? — No, not at pre- 
sent ; because it is mainly those who intend to becoaii 
chemists for whom the degree, as at present arrange-! 
is suitable. When the new degrees in Engineering asd 
Economics, the regulations for which are now being 
drafted, are available, probably a considerably larger 
number of our students will prepare for diem. 

6404. What is the course of study in the Technical 
College — what subjects does it embrace, and over what 
period does it extend? — It extends, as a rule, over three 
years ; very few students remain for four years. It 
includes preparation for various branches of industrial 
life — engineering of various kinds, men who intend 
to go into the building trades, men who intend to be- 
come chemists, mechanics, or metallurgists. ' Those are 
the principal departments. There is also a navigation 
department ; but that is intended mainly for those who 
intend to become master mariners. 

6405. You aim at giving a similar kind of instruction 

to that which is given by the Technical High Schools 
of Germany or America? — That is what we aim at i 
but we do nob do it. Scarcely any British institution 
gives education comparable with that which is given in 
the Technical High Schools of Germany and Amerca, 
for the simple reason that the age of entry in 
institutions is lower than on bhe Continent, and a.se 
the length of time the pupils stay is very much less 
and their previous preparation is, unfortunately, in- 
ferior. I am speaking now from, definite parncu-are 
which are in my possession. , 

6406. Have you any suggestions to offer ** 
means of improvement in those particulars h- 
first point, as far as England is concerned, , 
that there must be an improvement of ° 
dary Education. Secondary Education is in a veq 
chaotic condition in England, and very backwara 
compared with both Germany and America, 
second place, employers in this country do no 

the same importance to technical training that 
on the Continent and in America ; nor r 1 ^ 
try spent anything like the same sums on ms ...^ 
training, nor provided anything like the same 
for obtaining it. In illustration of that l c L ^ 
if you wish it, some special information, -"ffr r ^ 
Association of Technical Institutions, of w ^ 
secretary, has collected information with Teg 
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at ter and we find that there are, altogether, only 
?873 day students of Technology in all the British 
Universities* (I am afraid we have not much informa- 
.j f rom Ireland, although we asked for it), the Uni- 
versity Colleges of Bristol, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, and Sheffield, and practically 
ii the Technical Colleges and Schools in the kingdom 
—although we have counted students beginning at the 
•bsuidly low a g e of fifteen. Now, compare that with 
what there is abroad, and take a single German Tech- 
nical High School : there are, at Charlottenburg alone, 
over 2,800 students, all over eighteen years of age. 

6407. That number is increasing — we have received 
information on that subject?— -Yes ; you probably have 
later information on the subject than I have ; but that 
*25 the number last session. 

6408. We may take it that this was the number last 
jggsion J — Yes ; it is increasing every year. I should 
like to show you this diagram, which shows the com- 
parative number of day students of technical subjects 
in England and abroad. 

6409. I should like to have that clearly on the notes. 
You say, as I understand, that in the United Kingdom 
the entire number of Engineering students of seventeen 
rears and upwards is 400, whereas, in the one Technical 
‘School at Charlottenburg the entire number over twenty 
is about 500 ?— Yes ; I shall be very glad to supply you 
with this document in about a fortnight ; but at present 
it is a private document. 

6410. It is a report not yet presented, I suppose?— 
Not yet issued. 

6411- As soon as it is presented we shall be very glad 
if you will let us have a copy? — Yes, certainly. t 

6412. It is a report from what body ? — It is a pamph- 
let issued by the Council of the Association of the 
Technical Institutions. Diagrams 1 and 2 in it show 
the difference between the number of students, and 
Diagrams 3 and 4 show you the enormous difference 
between the sizes of the institutions. To show the 
difference between the way in which English em- 
ployers and American employers appreciate this kind 
of training, I may say that, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively small number of students turned out by the 
Colleges in England, even that small number find a 
difficulty in getting suitable places, whereas there is a 
single institution in America, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, from which each year 300 
students leave, none of whom are under twenty-two, 
and the demand among the American manufacturers 
for these young men is so great, that the number of ap- 
plications for those students is larger than the number 
of students turned out, and every student has a place 
ready for him before he has completed his course. 

6413. That you regard as one of the difficulties in the 
way— the indifference of employers to a degree or 
diploma obtained in that way?— Yes. 

6414. Another obstacle that yon mentioned is the 
neglect, in Secondary Schools, of Technical Education? 
—No ; not that. 

6415. I understood yon to say there were defects in 
the Secondary Schools. "What class of defects? — The 
Secondary Schools in England are not organised in 
my way, to begin with, and the time during which the 
pupils stay is very much shorter than it is in Germany 
or America ; they leave very much younger. In the 
majority of University Colleges and Technical Colleges 
here a comparatively small number of students enter 
at a later age than seventeen ; and many enter, in 
most of the University Colleges m England, as low as 
sateen, and even below sixteen, with a childishly easy 
entrance examination ; but the contrary is the case in 
America; nobody is admitted under eighteen, and the 
entrance examination is really very stiff. 

6416. Do you think that the practical scientific side 
of education is developed sufficiently in Secondary 
Schools in England? — I do not think the Secondary 
Schools ought to attempt Technical Education ; they 
ought to give a sound Secondary Education, which 
ought to train the mind. In choosing the subjects 
hv which to train the mind, I think it would be 
oetter to choose those which would be likely to 
help the students in their after career ; for instance, 
“I* should take German instead of Greek, be- 
canse German is so much more valuable ; it gives, in 
my opinion, an equally good mental training, and at 
“6 same time is an infinitely better subject for a student 
who is to engage in technical work, because it is prac- 


tically essential to a technical student to know German l ondos . 

in order to keep himself abreast of the latest literature 

on such subjects. Dec. 16, 1801. 

6417. It has been suggested to ns that the teaching of p r0 "tesor 
Practical Science should form a part of our whole edu- j n ij UH Wert- 
cational system in Ireland ? — I think so, undoubtedly, heimer, b.sc., 

6418. From the Primary School upwards? — I agree a. a., r.na 
entirely ; not with the object of giving Technical Educa- 
tion in the schools, but because I think it is one of the 

means of developing a side of the child’s mind that you 
cannot get from any other source. Training in Lan- 
guages is valuable ; but I think that training in 
observing facts, and drawing inferences from them, is 
valuable, too. But teaching of the kind I am speak- 
ing of I should not call technical training. Yon 
ought not, in a Secondary School, to teach a boy 
Chemistry in order to make him a chemist ; if you teach 
him Chemistry and Physics you ought to do it with 
a view to developing his intelligence and his faculties 
of observation, and of drawing inferences from what he 
observes. 

6419. But, taking the phrase “ teaching of Practical 
Science” in that sense, you would have teaching of 
that kind in the Secondary Schools ? — Certainly ; in 
every Secondary School. 

6420. There is in Bristol another College, mentioned 
in your Summary of Evidence. What is the consti- 
tution of that College? — It is a University College, 
which was established some years ago on lines, no 
doubt, well known to the Commission — the usual lines 
of the University Colleges in England. 

6421. Does it pay special attention to technical in- 
struction ? — Not to any branch, except Engineering ; 
it has Engineering courses. 

6422. Are there any relations between it and the 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College ? — There has re- 
cently been an attempt to co-ordinate the work of the 
two Colleges, but the negotiations have not yet come to 
a conclusion. 

6423. I see yon state in your summary that Bristol 
does not need, and could not support, more than one 
competent place of technical instruction? — We feel 
that. I mean, of course, not more than one place of 
University rank. Bristol is not a manufacturing 
city, to compare, for instance, with Leeds or Shef- 
field ; it is very largely a mercantile city, and only 
to a relatively small extent a manufacturing city ; and 
we feel it is impossible to have two places, equipped as 
they ought to be, at considerable expense, doing the 
same kind of work. 

6424. Applying that observation to the city of Dublin 
you would apparently suggest that a single properly 
equipped College of Science, with the expensive appli- 
ances, laboratory, and apparatus now required for that 
purpose might suffice for the entire city, and might be 
utilised by different teaching institutions in Dublin ? — 

I know Dublin slightly, ana from what I know of the 
population it has to deal with and so forth, I should 
certainly say that one institution of the first grade is 
the most that could reasonably he provided in Dublin. 

It ought to be very well equipped, and would be infi- 
nitely better than two institutions, both imperfectly 
equipped, and not having the necessary number of stu- 
dents. I attach importance to the number of students 
for this reason : if you adopt the system of Germany 
and America, of gathering together a large number of 
students, yon are able to have a large number of Pro- 
fessors. The system in England, unfortunately, is to 
have a relatively small number of students, which means, 
of course, a small number of Professors. These have to 
deal with the whole range of subjects, whereas in Berlin 
and Boston they have a very large number of Professors, 
each of whom, instead of having to deal with a wide 
range of subjects, is able to specialise. For instance, 
in Engineering, one man gives instruction about Elec- 
trical Engineering, another about railway bridges, and 
so on, and so you get a very much higher type of in- 
struction. If ' you had, in Dublin, two institu- 
tions neither institution would be big enough to 
get a really good staff of Professors, and I do 
not think either would compare favourably with 
some of the institutions abroad. As regards the pos- 
sibility of such an institution being used by different 
bodies, that is a point on which, I am afraid, I am 
not competent to speak, as I do not know sufficient 


prepared by the CottnaL of the Association of Technical Institutions. Bristol: Henry tun, isui. g 
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, _ about the local circumstances to know whether it would 
lomos. lmisible or not 

Dec. 1 S, 1901. 6425. But provided there are no difficulties in the 

way of the utilisation, by two different teaching Uni- 
versities, of the same College, or Faculty, of Applied 
Science, you would regard it as desirable? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

6426. The expense of equipping laboratories for the 
purpose of teaching practical Science has enormously 
increased of recent years? — That is so. 

6427. Have you had occasion to form an estimate of 
the cost of equipping a College of Science suitable for 
the requirement of a city like Dublin — of course I mean 
an approximate estimate only? — I have had to 
supervise the estimates for equipping many in- 
dividual laboratories in different places, and having 
regard to what has been spent in other places 
I should say that to equip a Technical College 
in Dublin, the building and equipment should not cost 
much less than a quarter of a million, if you really 
want to make it first class. I have regard to the fact 
that Dublin is the capital of Ireland. 

6428. Having regard to the amount spent on the in- 
stitutions abroad, of which you have spoken, that is 
your opinion ?— Exactly. I may mention that the 
Manchester Technical School has cost about that sum, 
and the proposed new Technical College at Glasgow, 
which is to be in addition to the University there, has 
cost a similar sum, and I hope, in the end, we may 
spend something like that at Bristol. 

6429. In addition there is the cost of a staff 
of Professors ?— Yes I am speaking now merely 
of the buildings and equipment. May I add that 
personally I am very doubtful whether, having re- 
gard to the population of Ireland, you want more than 
one. or at the outside two, such institutions in the whole 
of Ireland. 

6430. That is very germane to our inquiry. We 
start with this proposition, that we require a properly 
equipped College of Science in Dublin. Whether it 
is desirable to have similar Colleges in Belfast 
and Cork is one question, and another question is 
whether it would be practicable. Now, on the former 
question, do you think it desirable that if pos- 
sible there should be a properly equipped Col- 
lege of Science in Belfast, bearing in mind that in- 
dustries, up to the present time, at all events, exist 
to a mucli greater extent in that part of Ireland?— 
May I explain what I mean. One really first-class in- 
stitution would be sufficient for Ireland, but you cer- 
tainly ought to have in_ Cork and Belfast, and in all 
large centres of population, institutions giving Inter- 
mediate Technical Education. 

6431. By “ Intermediate” do I understand you to 
mean institutions associated with what we call Secon- 
dary Schools? — I was not using it in that sense. I 
think the word “ Intermediate ” in Ireland has a 
specific meaning. 

6432. And in Wales? — I did not mean that; in 
Wales at least it refers to Secondary Schools. I meant 
more particularly places giving evening instruction, 
which, of course, must be in the localities. The other 
class of students comprises those who would be trained 
m the daytime for a considerable number of years, and 
would be given a higher class of education. I think 
one institution of that kind would certainly suffice for 
the present population of Ireland. 

6433. Professor Lorrain Smith.— What do you do 
in Bristol as regards the teaching of Commerce?— We 
have a. Commercial School, which is called the “ City of 
Bristol School of Cemmerce.” It is a branch of the Col- 
lege, and has peen established by the governors of the 
College, with the advice and goodwill of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce. 

6434. How far did the advice extend — -what did it 
amount to? — We had a Joint Committee of the two 
bodies to devise a scheme ; the Chamber of Commerce 
has not provided the funds, but it gives prizes. The 
Merchant Venturers provide the funds. 

y° u to find practical teachers? — 
they did ; for instance, one of the Lecturers on Busi- 
ness Methods is in the employment of the Chamber 
of Commerce; he is senior clerk to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


institutions can offer ; he can make far 
commercial life than out of teaching 0Dt 

6437. What has been attempted in , 

is that » man should give hi, sem^ ft 5 I*" 
tieally a. nominal fee, or lor no fee at all mt S 'S' 
interest for tlie work, and ahoi.M jjvea 
of his time— short courses of lectures ?_Y« 
lectures have been given in that wav volmM,? 
leading members of the Chamber of CommS 
selves, tat ttej are rather in the natnre of 
tures than teaching. poMicfec- 

6438. Is there a movement in Bristol to c. 


tta trahnical instruction with fl*~tTa”hi™ STufe 
sity College ?— There is a strong wish on both si.U w. 


2 teaching in the school to any extent?— No ; 

I s , one the difficulties we have to contend with, 
and it is a difficulty that exists almost everywhere, be- 
cause a man who holdB a first class position in Com- 
merce is not willing to come for any pay that most 


something 1 of that kind." ^ ” n b “ lsita '“ 

6439. ‘-Co-ordination” is the word used ?— Y« ^ 

ordination. ■’ 

6440. I suppose you r are hardly in a position to giv 8 

us any of your experience on that subject; if so 
would be useful to us, as we may probably have fr, w 
the same difficulties ?— No ; the matter 'is still U ntL 
consideration and I do not know how long it. will £ 
before it is definitely decided. M 

6441. I see there is a suggestion that there should be 
assigned to the Technical College all technical work 
that is, all subjects necessary for the proper education 
ot persons to be engaged in manufactures. For ex- 
ample, Mining, Metallurgy, and Engineering; whip 
such subjects as Commercial History, Economics as 
applied to business, and Modern Languages, in so far 
as required for Commerce, should be assigned to the 
University College?— No; all the subjects you nam» 
should be .assigned to the Technical College. This is 
the suggestion of the Merchant Venturers, but it has 
not yet been accepted by the University College. 

6442. Has there been any agreement arrived at as to 
what shall be the governing body?— No; that is a very 
difficult problem in Bristol, because the Merchant 
Venturers, being incorporated by Royal Charter, would 
not surrender their individuality. They want to haw 
autonomy. 

6443. That creates a special difficulty?— Yes; it is a 
special difficulty as regards Bristol. It is one that, of 
course, does not exist everywhere. 

6444. Apart from that, you do not see any inherent 
difficulty in co-ordination between a Technical School 
or College and a University College? — No. At Shef- 
field the Technical School is united with what was called 
the Firth College, to form a University College; hut 
even there the problem has been a rather difficult one. 
because although the governing body of the University 
College nominally rules the Technical School, there 
is a specific clause in the statutes which lays down that 
the University College authorities may make repre- 
sentations to the Technical School Committee, which 
the Technical School Committee must consider; but 
the Technical School Committee need not act upon 
them unless they like ; so that there is a considerable 
amount of liberty left, and I think rightly left, to the 
technical department. 

6445. It was stated by a witness that an arrange- 
ment had been come to by which the Heriot-Watt 
institution was co-ordinated with the University 
in such a way as to be complementary ? — Yes ; but 
it has been done in this way : the Heriot-Watt institu- 
tion sends students in certain subjects to the Lm- 
versity, and the University sends students m 
certain other subjects to the Heriot-Watt institution. 
We thought of that arrangement in Bristol at one 
time, but after talking it oyer we came to the condo- 
sion that it would be inconvenient — that the students 
would have to run about too much from one place to 
another. In Edinburgh, of course, the conditions may 
bo different. I do not know how near the Heriot-Watt 
School is to the University. 

6446. It is only across the street? — Then, of couisei 

there is no difficulty ; but the University college, 
Bristol, is at the top of the hill, and we are in tn 
heart of the city. , 

6447. What is the distance?— It is less ““ 

three-quarters of a mile ; but Clifton, as perhaps yo 
know, is at the top of a very steep hill, and to get tro™ 
one institution to the other takes a certain amoun 
time. , 

6448. I have one more question : with regard tt> - 
dents who go in for University degrees, do yoo 
nise students at evening classes as eligible, or ao y , 
confine your degrees to students attending day ? 

— That is not a question for us ; it is for the Uni 
of London. I may, however, mention that, at tns 
examinations in October, four students went 
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, in Chemistry. We are for the most part- con- 
irTwith Chemistry in the matter of degrees at pre- 
t Three of our day students took degrees, with 
-“Llass Honours, in Chemistry, and one evening stu- 
rot a Pass degree. So that it is possible, and I 
|^cit should be possible, for an evening student to 

-i«g de The' difficulty which presents itself, to my 
rV ' w ith regard to giving degrees to evening stu- 
tots is partly a practical one : that in evening classes 
> work is more elementary than the teaching carried 
. • t h e d a y classes ; and if you wish that the work 
3 both the day and evening classes shall be of this ad- 
® nK d kind, you must have three sets of classes going 
* ,]iat is, advanced day classes, advanced evening 
•!asse« and elementary evening classes, and so putting 
s heavier burden on the institution?—! entirely agree 
sjdi you in that. I do not think myself, as a rule, 
that an evening student ought to be advised to aim at 
a University degree, and I certainly do not think the 
University degree ought to be, if I may use the word, 
graded to the level of what the average evening 
student can do. If so, it would, in my opinion, he an 
atsedingly poor kind of thing. 

6450. It has been urged by some witnesses that it 
should' be a duty of a University to meet the want of 
that class of students ?— Well, I do not think a Uni- 
versity degree should be brought down to the level of 
s hat can ordinarily be done by an evening student ; 
certainly not in the matter of technical knowledge ; be- 
cause in order to qualify for a degree worth anything, 
a large amount of laboratory work should be done, 
which could not possibly be done by an evening student. 
However, I would not absolutely shut him out. But 
y,u will understand my point when I tell you that, 
whereas an evening student of ours took a Pass de- 
gree. second class, three of our day students took first 
class Honours, and the difference between a degree with 
first-class Honours and a second-class Pass, is enor- 
mous. They do not mean the same tiling at all. 

6451. And you are of opinion that to make the 
teaching in the evening classes of University rank 
would greatly increase the burden on the institution ? — 
Tes, enormously. 

6452. Dr. Starkie. — Is there much demand in Bris- 
tol for men who have been trained in commerce in 
the College? — In the boys’ school, where pre- 
liminary training is given, and which is separate from 
the rest of the College, boys are trained up to the age 
of sixteen years ; and there is a large demand for those 
toys— so large that we cannot supply it. 

6453. What training do you give those boys? — We 
give them a training in French and German, in Eng- 
lish, in the elements of Mathematics, in Natural 
Sciences, theoretical and practical, and in Shorthand, 
and. if they wish it, in Book-keeping. 

6454. With the exception of Shorthand and Book- 
keeping, the education is like the foundation of an 
ordinary good general education ? — Tes ; but we teach 
French and German in a way different from that 
usually adopted. We teach, boys to speak and write the 
languages. We attach more importance to a boy’s being 
able to speak and write the language, though he does 
not know the niceties of grammar, than is the case at an 
criinary school, where boys are prepared for Oxford or 
Cambridge examinations, and where they must know 
the niceties of grammar, although nobody ever asks 
them whether they can speak or write a word of the 
language. 

6455. I suppose you are aware that in some of the 
Universities they are abandoning the old system of 
requiring students to understand the niceties of gram- 
mar in favour of the other and more practical system 
-we are certainly doing it in Ireland ? — I am very glad 
ti tear that you are ; but it has not, as yet, been done 
in England. I have just induced the Society of Arts 
“ sta rt an examination in colloquial French and Ger- 
man ; but, with that exception, nothing of the sort has 
M yet been done in England — the examinations all go 
JP°n niceties of grammar, and not upon the practical 

^*e language. 

6456. As a matter of fact I may tell you that we 
in the Intermediate examinations, abolished the 

i^ounar paper altogether? — I think that is, perhapB, 
too far. I would not discard grammar alto- 
, hut certainly I attach much importance to 
“e ability to speak and write the languages. 


6457. We — that is, Mr. Justice Madden and myself londoh. 

— are of opinion that you can better test the students’ — 
knowledge of the grammar of the language from the Dec. 16, 1001. 
way he writes his composition paper than from a paper p ro f e8Sor 
set in the grammar ? — I agree with you in that. Julius Wert- 

6458. With regard to Commercial Education, do you heimer, b.sc., 
agree with what is called the " Bureau ” system they b.a., pxo. 
have iu some foreign countries? — I do not altogether 

agree with it. I think that if a boy has been properly 
trained he can learn that kind of work much better 
when he goes into a commercial office than he could in 
a school. 

6459. I suppose that, as a rule, in Bristol most boys 
enter into actual occupation in commercial offices about 
the age of sixteen? — Yes. That is the great weakness 
of our system. It would he much better if employers 
could be persuaded to wait for two years, and allow 
those intended for responsible posts to enter at eighteen. 

6460. What kind of training should you suggest that 
the hoys ought to have before entering into a com- 
mercial office? — In my opinion they ought to be trained 
in Economics, and in Banking, and ought to know 
something about commercial law. 

6461. Would not these be subjects proper for a Uni- 
versity? — Yes ; and when the University of London 
gives its degree in Economics and Commerce, I think 
it probable that we shall have a number of young men 
preparing for it, so as to fit themselves to go in for the 
higher posts in commercial life. 

6462. Should you advocate Commercial History, Com- 
mercial Geography, and those other subjects connected 
with Commerce, being tanght in the Secondary Schools? 

— Certainly not before the age of sixteen. 

6463. Great pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the Intermediate Education Board in Ireland, to intro- 
duce in the Middle Grade examinations, the subjects of 
Commercial History and Geography^ — We have taught 
our students History and Geography from a commercial 
point of view, and how the geographical configuration 
and circumstances of a country lead to certain indus- 
tries being developed in certain districts. 

6464. Might not that be properly called part of 
general Geography, and might not facts of that kind be 
of interest to the general student ?— Certainly ; but- I 
am strongly of opinion that Commercial and Technical 
Education ought- not to begin before the age of sixteen. 

A boy ought to be trained before that age by the use of 
subjects that will help him in his future career ; but 
he ought to get a good general education before he 
specialises. 

6465. Professor Dickev. — You have mentioned that 
some of your students proceed to the London Univer- 
sity for their degrees? — Yes. The London University 
is now a teaching University, but it is still an ex- 
amining body for the whole country. 

6466. Do any of your students go to the University 
of Wales ?— No. It is only a teaching institution. No- 
body can enter for a degree in the University of Wales 
unless he has been educated in one of the constituent 
Colleges. 

6467. I see you state in your Summaiy of Evidence, 

“ The Governors sympathise also with the wish of the 
President of University College (the Bishop of Here- 
ford), that the two Colleges may become the nucleus of 
a University of Bristol ”?— Yes ; that the Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College and the University Col- 
lege may form the nucleus of a University. 

6468. In that event the Technical College would not 
be of muck service, except to the people of Bristol?— Oh, 
it would. At present the students of our Technical 
College do not come from_ Bristol alone — many of them 
come from the surrounding counties, and some even 
from the Colonies and abroad ; and it would still be 
open for such students to come to the College for their 
education, just as they might go to London or Dublin. 

6469. Why should not the two Bristol Colleges be 
affiliated to the University of Wales?— Of course, 
they might; but Bristol is not in Wales. The three 
Welsh Colleges are those of Cardiff, Aberystwyth, and 
Bangor. We think Bristol ought to have a University 
of its own, and that those two Colleges, the University 
College and the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
might he made the nucleus of a University for Bristol. 


The Commission adjourned uniil the following morning. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1901. 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Afc St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London. 

Present ; — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m.a, ll.d., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., ll.d, d.c.l., p.c.; The Most Rev. John Heady, d.d., Lord Bishop of 
Clonfert ; The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c. ; Sir ~R.toha.rd Claverhousb 
Jebb, LITT.D., LL.D., D.C.L., M.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J A. 
Ewing, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. ; Professor John Rhys, m.a., d.htt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, 
m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor 
R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d., 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


Right Hon. 
Christopher 
Palles, ll.d 


(In the unavoidable absence of Lord Bobertson the Chair was taken by Viscount Ridley. ) 

The Right Hon. Christopher Palles, Lord Chief Baron, b.a., (Univ. Dub., 1852); led. (same 
University, 1860) ; Chairman of Board of Intermediate Education, Ireland ; Commissioner of National 
Education, Ireland ; Member of the Senate of the Royal University, Ireland, and of its Standing Committee, 
examined. 


6470. Viscount Ridley. — My Lord Chief Baron, I 
understand that you have been good enough to come 
here, as you have stated in your Summary of Evidence, 
at the invitation of the Chairman of this Commission, 
to give the Commissioners the benefit of your views 
upon this very important and difficult question ? — Yes, 
my lord. 

6471. And I understand, from the paper which you 
have been so good as to send to the Commission, that 
yon would, in the main, desire not to make a state- 
ment, but to be asked questions, as they may occur to 
the Commissioners ? — I at first wished that, my lord ; 
but since I sent in that short Summary, I have ascer- 
tained from your Secretary that the Commissioners 
considered it was for the general convenience, both of 
themselves and of the persons who might afterwards 
read the evidence, that there should be a statement by 
the witness in the first instance, in order that his main 
views might be consecutive, instead of being interrupted 
by question and answer. In consequence of that I have 
prepared myself to make a statement upon each of 
the matters mentioned in the Summary, if that is the 
wish of the Commission. 

6472. That is the point to which I was coming, and 
I am sure the Commission would gladly take that view 
of the matter. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
give us your statement in the form in which you have 
prepared it. You will understand that the Commis- 
sion desire to have your views upon any point in con- 
nection with this great and important matter, which 
is referred to them upon which you have an opinion 
that you desire to express ? — By reading as much of the 
published evidence as the time at my disposal enabled 
me to do, I have endeavoured to ascertain the main 
questions which have developed themselves in the course 
of the inquiry. Such of those main questions as I feel 
competent to express an opinion upon are five : — 

■ (1-) Is there a need for additional provision for the 
higher education of Roman Catholics? 

(2.) If there be such need, what should that addi- 
tional provision be? 

(3.) What should be the character of the proposed 
new University, if one is to be founded, -and of the 
proposed new College? 

(4.) Should there be an additional University estab- 
lished in Belfast ? And if not, should the Royal Uni- 
versity be continued? 

(6.) Should any provision be made for the higher 
class of industrial, commercial, and Technical Educa- 
tion? 

I am prepared to state my views in detail upon such 
of the first four questions as the Commissioners may 


desire to examine me upon. Upon the fifth question, 
although I entertain a strong opinion that facilities 
should be afforded for University training in indus- 
trial, commercial, and technical subjects, my evidence 
must be of a general character, as I have not had an 
opportunity of satisfying my own mind as to the details 
by which this object can be best accomplished. 

1. “ Is there a Need eor Additional Provision toe 
the Higher Education of Rohan Catholics?" 


I answer the first question emphatically in the 
affirmative. I was a party to the Declaration of the 
Roman Catholic laity in 1870, and to its reiteration in 
1897 ; and I abide by the principle expressed in. those 
documents. A full discussion of the question would 
involve much time, and would necessarily be little 
more than a repetition of much that has been already 
laid before the Commissioners by other witnesses. I 
have read the evidence of the Bishops of Limerick and 
Elphin ; of O’ Conor Don ; of Colonel Ross of Bladens- 
burg ; and of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. Speaking gene- 
rally, I adopt the evidence given by each of those gentle- 
men as to the grave necessity which exists for additional 
provision for the higher education of Romp Catholics. 

My own recollection extends over the entire period re- 
ferred to in the most interesting statement of O’Concr 
Don. I am personally cognizant of all the matters ho 
has mentioned, save such as, necessarily, were known 
only to Members of Parliament ; such, for instana, 
as the reasons which actuated a particular party in 
adopting a particular course in Parliament. I have 
a distinct recollection of the preparation of the Declara- 
tion of the laity in 1870. Mr. More O’Ferrall, wla 
with O’ Conor Don, prepared that Declaration, ana 
procured it to be signed, was a relative of my own. 

The statement of O’Conor Don, that that Declarauca 
was the outcome of a movement by, and represented 
honest opinion of, the laity, as distinct from 
clergy, requires no corroboration, but as in some qu • 
ters it is suggested that this University movement 
wholly of ecclesiastical creation, I think it right to 
that I join my testimony to that of O’ Conor Don, 
this Declaration was the spontaneous outcome of La - 
lio lay opinion, and represents their views, as ai- 
guished from those of the clergy. That this is so 
clearly appear by comparing the demand, made Dy _ 
Declaration with that which at that 
put forward by the Roman Catholic EcdesiMbffi, __ 
it will be found that the former falls short of we 
The primary claim of the Bishops and the „ 
1870 was for a purely Roman Catholic 
the Declaration of 1870 be carefully examined a wm 
found not to entirely adopt that claim. 
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ff it be desired that I should state my own views 
JL mtifictllr, I * ha11 d ° *? '? “ few »" rf * “ 
E Sble. I class tliem under S1X heads: — 

" f . > ^at i n this respect there is a want of religious 
alitv which not only is at variance with the pre- 
t constitution of the empire, but is essentially un- 


That this want of religious equality has worked, 

yjj continuing to work, to the detriment of the 
S-3te bv creating, in Ireland, unrest, dissatisfaction, 
..j want of confidence in the State ; and by subjecting 
i j;t a te to the disadvantage inherent in the fact that 
at least one half of such of its subjects as are fit for 
University Education are debarred from obtaining it. 

(c.) That the system of Intermediate Education, es- 
tablished in 1878, by leading the most distinguished of 
the students in Ireland in Secondary Schools (many 
of them drawn from the humbler classes, some from 
the very humblest), to the threshold of the University, 
and there leaving the majority of them, partially un- 
educated ; unfit for any employment available for them 
in their half educated state ; taken away from the 
sphere in which they otherwise would have moved ; 
unfitted, by the partial cultivation of their intellects, 
to submit to become common labourers or small arti- 
sts, has created a class, some of which are dissatisfied, 
disaffected, and— I go the length of saying — dangerous 
to the State. Many of them find such casual employ- 
ment as enables them to make their opinions public ; 
and thus their dissatisfaction is widely spread. Worse 
still, .1 fear that some of them become teachers of In- 
termediate Schools, with the danger of imbuing their 
pupils with these opinions. 

(d.) In consequence of the absence of University 
Education acceptable to Roman Catholics, many of the 
teachers of Catholic Intermediate schools are insuffi- 
ciently and imperfectly educated. They have neither 
sufficient knowledge of the subjects they profess 
to teach, nor have they learned even the elements of 
tie Science of Pedagogy. 

All these matters have already been discussed at such 
length that I feel that it would merely incumber your 
notes were I to enter upon them in greater detail. 

(e.) My fifth reason is because it has been publicly 
stated by at least one, if not two, eminent Ministers 
cd the Crown that in consequence of the want of edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics generally he has often been 
unable to select from amongst them persons competent 
to fill certain vacant situations under the Crown to 
which he personally would have preferred to appoint 
Roman Catholics. As to this I shall do no more than 
qaote one passage from a speech made by Mr. Morley 
in the House of Commons on the 17th February, 1898. 
I quote from Parliamentary Debates of the Session 
1898, Vol. LIII., Column 934: — 


“ What did the present Chief Secretary say be- 
fore he had been a year in office ? He made a 
very remarkable observation, which I am well able 
to bear out. He said that he had been constantly 
obliged to pass over Roman Catholics in making 
appointments in Ireland because they had not had 
the same educational advantages, and were not in 
the same educational position as Protestants. I 
can only say that my own experience absolutely 
corroborates that view. If there ever was a 
Minister whose desire it was, as it is the inte- 
rest and desire of all Chief Secretaries of what- 
ever party, to give Roman Catholics a larger and 
wider place in the administration of Ireland, it 
was my case. Of course, I was constantly obliged 
to disappoint my hon. friends below the gangway, 
because candidates were not up to the educational 
standard which the posts required. I say that it 
is idle for us when we have Home Rule discus- 
sions going on to point to the enormous number of 
Protestants — the great preponderance of Protes- 
tants in offices in Ireland. It is not easy for us to 
found arguments, as many of my hon. friends did 
m course of the debates on the Home Rule Bill, 
opon this preponderance when you hear from 
those who have the responsibility of filling those 
Posts that one reason, and a main reason, why 
■hat preponderance remains is that Roman Catho- 
des have not had a fair chance to acquire the 
higher education.” . 


m™) 'f here , is ’ however, an additional reason in my 
of m °i muc “ moment, which has not been the subject 
?™ ,examination at this Commission, but which 
Mr 1 ? c 'f. enta Ny brought out by some questions of 
Justice Madden. I refer to the necessity for 


constituting a register of teachers of Secondary Schools __ 
in Ireland, similar to that contemplated for igot 

England by the Act 62nd and 63rd Vic., ca.p. 33, — — 

section 4. To any person really interested in the Right Hon. 
matter of the education of Ireland, it is impossible to Christopher 
exaggerate the importance of this matter. There is a C3 > 
now, or shortly will be, a register in England. We 
have no register in Ireland. Our fear is that, if that 
state of facts continues, teachers in England who are 
without such a qualification as will entitle them to be 
upon the register there, will come over to Ireland, and 
will flood our educational establishments, and if so, the 
result will be absolutely disastrous. A proposal to 
establish a similar register in Ireland was made to the 
Government during the passage of the Bill in 1899, 
and it is only fair to the Government to say that, as 
far as my knowledge goes, it was not by reason of the 
Government not foreseeing the difficulty that I have 
mentioned, nor by reason of the absence of any wish 
to prevent it, that, in 1899 a provision to the same ef- 
fect was not made for Ireland. The proposal was sub- 
mitted by the Government to the Board of Interme- 
diate Education in Ireland, of which Mr. Justice 
Madden and I then happened to be members, and that 
Board did not advise analogous legislation for Ireland. 

My reason, and that of some of my colleagues, for 
adopting that course was because the provision for the 
higher education of Roman Catholics there was insuf- 
ficient to enable the teachers of Catholic schools to have 
their qualifications as teachers tested and vouched by a 
University degree. We thought — at least some of 
the Board thought— that if there were such a register, 
it should be based upon there being equal opportunities 
for the teachers of both religions to prove their right 
to be upon the register. As it was impossible that the 
keeper of the register could himself inquire into the 
qualifications, or do more than see what qualifica- 
tions had been obtained from other teaching bodies, 
there was, as matters then stood, and as they now 
stand, an absolute impossibility to put Roman Catho- 
lic teachers, no matter how eminent their qualifica- 
tions might be, upon a footing of equality with the 
Protestant teachers, who are enabled to appeal to their 
University to stamp and guarantee -their qualifications 
by a degree. 

6473. Forgive me for interposing a question, just for 
the purpose of clearing my mind. For the Roman 
Catholic teachers of whom you are speaking, would it 
not be to some extent sufficient to have the degree of 
the Royal University? — But, my lord, we do not con- 
sider that the Royal University is a University at all. 

My own view is that it is merely an examining body, 
and nothing more. I have the old-fashioned idea of 
a University that I acquired when I was in that vene- 
rable institution, Trinity College, of which I am as fond, 
and which I am as anxious to support, as the eminent 
Provost of it can be. I learned there to consider that 
you can have no true University unless it is a teaching 
body, arid that the examination in a University was, 
at least as far as the Pass examination was concerned, 
a secondary consideration, for the purpose of testing 
whether the primary consideration and intention of the 
institution had been carried out. The function 
of a University is to teach ; and, subsequently, when 
you think you have taught, to test by your examination 
whether you really have successfully taught. Perhaps, 

I ought, my lord, to hare put it more clearly in the 
remarks I have hitherto made ; but my objection, and 
the objection I had, when the matter was before 
the Intermediate Board, applied to the fact of 
there being no teaching University, no real Uni- 
versity, to which the Roman Catholic teachers could 
resort, not only to have their knowledge tested, but to 
acquire their knowledge. I am one of those who think 
that a teacher of youth requires a very large amount of 
training and a very special training. I am myself 
aware that, unfortunately, in. Ireland it is the habit 
amongst many Roman Catholic circles to think that, 
because a young man has mastered a particular sub- 
ject so as to pass a brilliant examination in it, there- 
fore he is in a position to teach that subject to others. 

According to my own experience, that opinion is emi- 
nently fallacious. The ability to acquire knowledge, 
and the ability, when that knowledge is acquired, to 
impart it to others, are wholly different matters, and 
require, in my mind, the training of different facul- 
ties of the mind. 

6474. I quite agree ; 'and I am sure the Commission 
generally would agree with your view as to what is a 
true University. You will forgive me for wanting to 
get the point cleared up, because you were stating that 

.S'** 
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London. jj oarc i 0 f Intermediate Education in Ireland felt 

Dee. 17 1901. that they could not put Roman Catholic teachers on an 
— L ‘ equality with others because they could not obtain a 

Right Hon. University degree, as I understand ? — Yes. 

Christopher 6475. I have always understood — and I believe the 
Palles, ll.d. Commission have been led to understand, that ' the 
standard of the Royal University, so far as examina- 
tion is concerned, is a very high standard ; and I 
•wanted to be clear how it was that Roman Catholic 
teachers could not be put upon the register, even 
though they might have taken a degree of the high 
standard of the Royal University? — There is no ex- 
amination in Pedagogy in the Royal University. The 
late Mr. George Francis FitzGerald, who was an 
eminent Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, took a good 
deal of interest in the matter, and I think that, to a 
certain extent, within the last three or four years, a 
School of Pedagogy has been instituted in Dublin Uni- 
versity. 

6476. Dr. Starkie. — Also in the Royal University? 
— Quite lately. 

6477. Yes? — I took part myself in instituting it. 

6478. Viscount Ridley. — There is no such thing in 
Oxford or Cambridge? — No. 

6479. Dr. Starkie. — But unfortunately, there are 
practically no students of it in Ireland, as you know ?— 
I am quite aware of that ; unfortunately, teachers in 
Ireland will do as little as they possibly can. They will 
not do this until it becomes absolutely necessary that 
they should do it ; but the very moment that a register 
is established — and it can be established when there 
are equal facilities for both parties to obtain Univer- 
sity degrees — you will find that every teacher who 
pretends to any degree of eminence in his office will 
at once take measures to have his teaching knowledge, 
his teaching power, stamped by a University degree. 
Might I remark, my lord, that this explanation has 
arisen from the advantage I have derived from your lord- 
ship being kind enough to put a question to me. It illus- 
trates the reasons of the wish that I had at first : that 
my examination might proceed by question and answer ; 
and I trust that) if in anything I say it occurs to you 
to ask a question you will ask me at once, instead of 
deferring it to a later period. 

6480. Viscount Ridley. — I am glad that you forgive 
my interruption ? — I am extremely obliged to you for 
putting the question. I proceed now to the second head 
of my evidence: — 


41 If there be such Need, what should that additional 
Provision be?" 

I entertain a strong opinion that the ideal solution of 
this question would be the foundation of a College, with 
such an endowment as I shall later on mention, which 
should be within the University of Dublin, and which 
should be as Roman Catholic as Trinity College is 
Protestant. By “ within the University of Dublin,” 
I do not mean (as I observe some people have imagined 
that expression to convey), that the buildings of the 
new College should be in the park of Trinity College ; 
hut I mean that the new College should be affiliated 
with, and be a constituent College of, that University 
of Dublin — I believe the technical expression is, “ a 
member” of the University of Dublin — just as Christ 
Church and Balliol are both Colleges of the University 
of Oxford. I understand that the Commission have 
ruled that it is not within their competence to recom- 
mend this solution, and, of course, I bow to that ruling ; 
but I deem it due to myself that no misapprehension 
shall arise in the public mind, from reading my evi- 
dence when published, as to my real views. As I think 
this solution the ideal one, I trust that I may be per- 
mitted, in a few words, to state some of my reasons for 
arriving at this conclusion. 

First amongst them I place its necessary effect, viz., 
the drawing more closely together, the bringing into 
terms of more familiar friendship, University students 
of all religious denominations. I wish, as far as in 
me lies, to extinguish all religious animosity, and to 
do everything that will tend to accomplish that, in my 
mind, most desirable object.- Contrasting the relations 
at present existing between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant denominations, I regret to be obliged to 
state, from my own personal experience, that they are 
not as cordial as they were some fifty years ago. In 
my view the most effectual remedy for this most de- 
plorable state of things would be the solution I have 
suggested. Were it adopted, I should hope that, upon 
many subjects — shall I say upon all subjects, with the 
exception of Moral Philosophy, History, Biology, and, 


perhaps, one other subject— lectures, at least (, • 
Honour classes, delivered by University p r • tw 
would be attended by students of both Colleges .ft 3 ?’ 
University examinations common to both ColU« 
dents would tost their intellectual strength - 
wouid join in their games and athletic amusW: 
and thus torn by acquaintance with eac b aft™*' 1 ; 
think they would, that the warmest feelings of fV f 
ship and sentiments of the highest respect and 
can be entertained for each other by persons of £ 
strongest religious views, although they belong to Hif' 
ferent denominations. b l ' 

My second reason has for its basis the pride 
as a graduate of the University of Dublin, 1 take i- 
that venerable institution. I join issue with those rin 
suggest that the title to its prestige is confined to tiw> 
of any particular religious denomination, or to tks- 
whose ideal of a University; is that it must be neutral 
as to religion. When Trinity College and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin were established, the entrance to th-n 
was by one portal only. The then policy of the Sta>» 
insisted upon University Education being accompanies 
by instruction in the religion of the State. But tie 
principle underlying this has for upwards of a ctnturv 
ceased to govern. As the Archbishop of Dublin, in hjj 
work on University Education has pointed out, tte 
Catholic Relief Act of 1793 (33 Geo. III., Irish, Can. 
21, Sec. 7) enabled Roman Catholics to take degres 
and hold Professorships in a University College, sub- 
ject, however, to two conditions : first, that the CoUege 
should be thereafter founded, thus excluding Trinitv 
College ; and secondly, that it should be a member of 
the University. Therefore, the provision then contem- 

g lated for' tlie education of Roman Catholics was i 
ollege in the University of Dublin, not being Trinity 
College. In other words, it was a recognition of th- 
very matter upon which I would wish to insist, provided 
it were open, which, unfortunately, it is not. As no 
such College has ever been founded*, this portion of tie 
section has not had effective operation ; but this sec- 
tion shows that the Irish Legislature then intended 
that the University of Dublin should be extended w 
a second College, and that its intention was defeated 
only by want of executive action. Of course, if we 
remember that that Act of Parliament was passed in 
the reign of George III. it is not necessary to ask why 
it was that there was no action on the part cf 
the Executive Government. All this, however, is m 
ancient history. The College and the University are | 
now open on equal terms to Protestants, to Rortss ; 
Catholics, to Agnostics, and to all others; and I ! 
shall hereafter endeavour to show that the charac- i 
teristic of a University College, that at least :i j 
may be a place of religion, as well as of education 
learning, and research, still continues. If it a® ; 
the title of a young Irishman to the privileges of this ; 
University must exist, irrespective of the particulH ; 
religion which, ill his College, is associated with mum- 
tion, research, and learning. j 

My third reason is that it would be the most eftecW’ | 
way of keeping up to a high standard the level of urn ; 
versity Education in Ireland. May I here remark tta. j 
I have no sympathy with those who seek to reduce u*- . 
standard. I plead guilty to being one of that Stanoz, ; 
Committee against whom I see a charge W j 
before this Commission of wishing to uphold » , 
standard of education fixed by the Royal J-c.- , 
versity. I am unwilling to reduce that stan < , 
either in Arts or in any special study, sna “ , 
Medicine, by reason solely of some other Un ' _j£, i 
in another country, or some examining body *»*“-> , 
an opportunity of obtaining a degree or diplom g- . 
easier terms. I do not understand the pnncip - 
University or examining body endeavouring to r 
in cheapness. , - 

The only other satisfactory solution of the _uuver> . 
question, in my opinion, will be the foundation. • ^ 
a new College affiliated to the Royal Umve . > ^ 

a new University, with which that ntw 11X0 

AND OTHERS SHALL BE AFFILIATED. 

I pass over the objection made by sorae v?itn«ses 
this would be an undue multiplication of », 

Such an objection hardly lies «“! ,*$ X* 

the extension of the University of Dub { that 

does not apply to me, gfSi. * 

extension — and I come to the affirm _ bib? 

rgestion. The principal ot t* 


support of my 
reasons for which 


’ advocate it are four:- 


(1.) Because the alternative solution* 
hated »ith the Boyal Untonuty-would net 
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to \ Because that alternative solution affords no op- 
utunity of affiliating to a University the College of 

(M°Because it is expedient that the -whole responsi- 
biiitv of initiating and developing the new scheme 
shoiild he thrown upon the Roman -Catholics, who 

^f^Because it is practically impossible to effectively 
initiate and develop it, unless the persons to be re- 
sponsible for it shall be absolutely free and untram- 


nootli students will compete for the prizes and Scholar- * * ' 

ships in the new University ; and I should hope that, j lel . jy ) 1901. 
speaking generally, the benefits of it will be availed of — — 

— at least, to some extent — by all the students of that Rig ht Hon. 
College. For the first three years of their course they ^‘”®topher 
could be resident in Dublin during the College ses- • > 

sions in the same way as are the ordinary 
lay students, possibly in a separate establishment 
of their own, regulated by the authorities of their 
Church, as, I understand, is the case with the German 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical students in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. At the end of this period, during the 


This in my mind, is a matter of supreme moment. 
Unfortunately, I can personally speak to an agitation 
noon this question for forty-six years, involving all the 
bitterness of religious and sectarian controversy. I 
can speak to it from the year 1855, when my attention 
was first attracted to the necessity of improvement in 
University Education for Roman Catholics. I attach 
as little importance as does anyone to an agitation for 
which there is no just cause— of which, parenthetically 
I may observe, we have too much in Ireland— but I 
hold that there is just cause for the efforts in which 
the Roman Catholics have during that period per- 
severed to obtain that which I respectfully submit they 
were and are, entitled to : equality with their other 
fellow-subjects in Ireland in relation to University 
Education. 

If they obtain such a College, affiliated to the 
Royal University, as is suggested in the course of the 
evidence, they will undoubtedly have obtained a boon— 

I am the last to deny that, and the last to minimise 
its sisnificance — but they will not have obtained what 
they have asked for, what, in my opinion, they have 
justly asked for, and what they continue to insist they 
are entitled to — if indeed they are entitled to anything 
—religious equality. Their grievance, therefore, will 
continue unredressed, and any one who knows the Irish 
character as I know it can state for certain that that 
agitation will continue. . 

It is now twenty-eight years since, in 1873, 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues — at a time 
when I was a member of the Government as 
Attorney-General for Ireland — considered the Irish 
University question, and propounded Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous University Bill of 1873. The advice of those 
who knew the views of Roman Catholics of that day, 
who realised how fully they were convinced of the jus- 
tice of their claim, and how determined they were to 
persist in it until they had achieved success, was disre- 
garded ; and in result now, at the end of twenty-eight 
years, the same identical question is being considered 
by this Commission, whilst the continuing agitation 
las, during the entire intervening period, harassed the 
country and divided friend from friend. My convic- 
tion is that if equality be not now attained, we shall 
undoubtedly have a still further continuance of the 
agitation. How long it shall continue who shall tell . 

II. The Alternative Solution aefords no Opportunity 
OP AFFILIATING TO A UNIVERSITY THE COLLEGE OF 
Maynooth. 

I have already stated my desire for a closer 
drawing together amongst University students of 
different religious denominations. I have now to 
add that personally I am equally desirous of 
■closer association in University life between ^eccle- 
siastical and lay students. There are few Roman 
Catholic gentlemen who do not regret that their habits 
of thought and those of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood are not more closely coincident. In saying this 
I do not intend to make the slightest imputation upon 
either class — either upon the Roman Catholic clergy or 
upon the Roman Catholic laity ; but I hold that each 
class would be improved by being more closely asso- 
■with the other, by both being associated together as they 
Me in many continental countries — for instance, in the 
University of Bonn — by fighting ont, if I may use the 
■expression, in a University their differences of opinion 
in early youth, and coming, as University men usually 
do, to an agreement upon many matters which lie at 
the basis of their common daily lives ; and to a tolera- 
tion of, and respect for, the views of others, conscien- 
nously entertained. , 

The normal course of a student in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth is seven years. Of three the 
“*** three are devoted to the study of Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and. other non- 
■ecdesiastical subjects. During the remaining four 
2 *m* the studies are almost exclusively theological. I 
“•ink it undoubted that the most briUiant of the May- 


fourth year of their course — that is, when they com- 
mence the study of Theology in Maynooth, they might 
continue the reading of ’their Arts course, which, 
probably, would be mainly Moral Philosophy, until 
they obtained their B.A." degrees ; and if, during 
the succeeding three years, during their course of 
Theology the study of Moral Philosophy was continued, 
as it not only probably, but I may say almost neces- 
sarily would be, in consequence of the close connection 
between the two studies, they would be ripe to obtain 
the degree of Master of Arts shortly after ordination. 

III. The Responsibility of carrying Scheme into 

EFFECT TO BE ON THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Thirdly, as a matter of State policy, if further provision 
be made for the higher education of Roman Catholics, 

I suggest, that the responsibility of initiating and carry- 
ing into effect whatever scheme may be laid down shall 
be left to the Roman Catholics who demand it. We 
all hope that whatever the scheme may be, it may have 
the success which is contemplated for it by its origi- 
nators. ,But it may to a certain extent fail. Few 
things that are the work of human hands entirely an- 
swer the expectations of their founders. Every such 
foundation as a College will require not only the closest 
attention to its working, but constant alterations, of 
its statutes and bye-laws, so as to remedy from time 
to time the defects which must inevitably become ap- 
parent. In all this, I suggest that the Roman Catho- 
lics ought to be left untrammelled. 

IV. Impossibility of carrying out Scheme unless 

the Roman Catholics are left untrammelled. 

But if the new College is to he affiliated to the Royal 
University, and if its connection with it is to be a 
reality, as distinguished from a mere name, the Senate 
of that University must have, and if they have, ought 
to exercise, a controlling power over the College in 
respect of the very matters as to which I suggest the 
College should he untrammelled. 

This brings me to the consideration of the character 
of the body— the Senate of the Royal University— in 
which such control over the new College as is usually 
exercised by a University over its Colleges would be 
vested, supposing the proposal is adopted of affiliating 
the new College to the Royal University. I need not 
say that my remarks upon this subject are intended to 
be wholly impersonal. I am myself a member of that 
Senate, and I have always been impressed with the 
manifest desire of every member of it to act not only 
as he conceived best in the interests of the University, 
but with absolute fairness to every College and to every 
student. But what are the principles upon which this 
Royal University is founded, and upon which pre- 
sumably it would act. and ought to act, towards the 
new College? I take it they are two :— 

(1.) The principle upon which the Queens Univer- 
sity and Queen’s Colleges were founded, or perhaps I 
should sav (for I do not wish to enter upon a contro- 
versy upon this point) upon which they were adminis- 
tered, of education being unaccompanied by religion ; 

(2.) The principle introduced by the Act which es- 
tablished the Royal University, that a mere Examin- 
ing Board truly answers the description of a Umver- 

Tliree are the principles of the Royal University ; 
the principles that the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity was called into existence to promote; 
and they are in direct antagonism to the prin- 
ciples which in my opinion, would govern the new 
College, if it were established. There religion would, 
to a certain extent— the exact amount of that extent 
I shall afterwards point out— accompany education. 
There the ideal which would be aimed at would be the 
true educational culture of a gentleman, not the readi- 
ness in answering that is learned, from a crammer. 
Observe then, the questions that, in relation to the 
new College, would have to be determined by the 
Senate of a University founded upon the principles 
of the Royal: — 
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London. To what extent should residence be necessary in 
Dec 17 1901 the College? Should attendance at lectures, and if so, 

' !_ ' for what period, be an essential condition to obtaining 

Kiglit Hon. a degree? If essential, should this principle be int-ro- 
Christoplier duced tentatively and gradually, or at the very insti- 
P.-vlles, li-d. tution of the 'College ? To what extent should examina- 
tion be relied on as a test of knowledge? 

Many other such questions might be enumerated. 
Now, would it be reasonable to ask the Roman Catholics 
to submit to the judgment and decision, upon such 
questions as these, upon which the future of their Col- 
lege would so eminently depend, of an institution 
founded on principles absolutely antagonistic to those 
which they intend to adopt? It may be said that the 
principles of the Royal University may be changed. 
I see great difficulty in effecting such a change, so long 
as the College of Belfast shall be affiliated to it. And 
then the affiliation of the new College to this University 
would be but the commencement of a long period of 
unrest, of anticipated change, of anxiety for the future, 
of an utter absence of stability. That the College of 
Belfast will within a period, either long or short, be- 
come a constituent College of a Northern University 
is, to my mind, a certainty ; aye, and that the demand 
for it (if a University be founded for the Roman Catho- 
lics) will be instantaneous upon the Charter for that 
University being granted, no one who has any knowledge 
of the North of Ireland can doubt. One can read 
through the lines of the evidence of Dr. Hamilton and 
Dr. Whitla that this is their opinion, and I cordially 
concur in it. Are we, then, to affiliate with the Royal 
University for a temporary and undefined period, this 
new College, with the certain anticipation that a change 
in the near future would be inevitable, an anticipation 
fatal to the calm and rest essential to a College, espe- 
cially to a new foundation. 

I come now to the third head of my evidence. 


the Colleges and Halls now 

places of rel/oion and learning, shonldVS * 

freely accessible to the nation." tenier 'a 

That is not that it is expedient that, for the f„H 
religion shaU have no place in the teaching of 
versities m Oxford and Cambridge, but that tW V i 
continue, , 8 thejlave heretofore Kn, plSfij* 1 
and learning, and that, retaining that charart^ ? 
benefits of them shall be accessible to all clashes nr Iv* 
community — of course, as far as is possible • 
tently with the faith of the students not being hterf^' 
with. It then recites : — 6 “ uw 

“ And whereas by means of divers restrictirr- 
tests, and disabilities, many of Her MajestvW' 
jects are debarred from the full enjoyment' of & 
same ; and whereas it is expedient that such rJ 
stnctions, tests, and disabilities should be r*. 
moved ” — ’ 

Mark, now, these words — 

“ Under proper safeguards for the maintenance 
of religious instruction and worship in the said 
Universities, and the Colleges and Halls now sub- 
sisting within tho same.” 


Two matters are pointedly called attention to hr this 
recital. First, that it is expedient that, by the aboli- 
tion of tests, all persons shall be at liberty to partake 
of the advantages of these Universities. Second, that 
this abolition is not to be absolute, but sub viodo only 
so far as that can be done under proper safeguards for 
the maintenance of religious instruction and woiship. 
Let us see, now, liow the Legislature proceeded to cany 
their intentions into effect. Tests having been fully 
abolished by the preceding sections, with which I nesd 
not trouble the Commission, Section 4 of the Act is as 
follows: — 


“The Character of the proposed University and 
College.” 

The first essential condition will be that each shall 
be subject to the Tests Act, in the broadest sense. I 
am nob about to read the long sections in the Acts of 1871 
and 1873, abolishing tests ; hut to show that I havo no 
desire to minimise or fritter away these conditions, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting and adopting another 
passage from the speech of Mr. Morley, to which I 
laave already referred, which shows in popular language 
all that is involved in this abolition of tests. Mr. 
Morley said*: — 

“There are certain general conditions which I 
should make before I assented to any scheme — con- 
ditions with which, I think, the right hon. gentle- 
man would agree. The first is that there is to be 
Ho test as to any Chair, excepting, of course, a 
Theological Chair, which would not come out of 
the public funkls.” Then, later on — “ My second 
condition is that no test shall be imposed upon any 
student, and nobody who desires to attend lectures 
or experiments in laboratories or elsewhere shall be 
shut out because he does not belong to the Roman 
Catholic religion. . . . The third condition is 
that no student, on the mere ground of his re- 
ligious convictions or creed, shall bo shut out from 
competing for prizes ; and the fourth condition is 
that there is no endowment of any Theological 
Chair out of the public funds.” 

In, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge tests 
sary to commence by stating my idea of the character 
of a University, or of a University College, in reference 
to religion. In the view I take I am happy to be able 
to say that I conceive I am in unison with the 
opinions of the majority of the Church of England, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, and of 
the authorities of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin. I hold— and I believe that they 
hold — that true University Education need not neces- 
sarily be neutral as regards religion — that it cannot be 
altogether divorced from religion. 

In tho Universities of Oxford and Cambridge tests 
were abolished in 1871, by the Act 34th Vic., cap. 26. 
The true meaning, however, of that statute is, to my 
mind, somewhat overlooked in some quarters in this 
country. That meaning is apparent from its recitals. 

. “ It is expedient that the benefits of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and of 


“ Nothing in this Act shall interfere with or 
affect, any further or otherwise than is hereby ex- 
pressly enacted ” — that is, as is necessarily involved 
by the abolition of tests — “the system of religiose- 
instruction, worship, and discipline which now is, or 
which may hereafter be, lawfully established, in 
the said Universities respectively, or in the Colleges 
thereof, .... or the statutes and ordinances 
of the said Universities and Colleges respectively, 
relating to such instruction, worship, and dis- 
cipline.” 


Section 5 enacts that — 

“ The governing body of every College subsisting 
at the time of the passing of this Act in any of the 
said Universities shall provide religious instruc- 
tion for all members thereof in statu pvpillari 
belonging to the Established Church.” 

Section 6 enacts that morning and evening 
prayer, according to the order of the Book of 
Common Prayer, shall continue to be used daily 
as heretofore in the chapel of every College 
subsisting at the time of the passing of the Acs 
in any of the said Universities, but authorises the uy 
of certain abridgements of those prayers. Section . 
contains the Conscience Clause, but it is to be observed 
that it is framed so as to dispense with attendance upon 
a lecture, not to qualify the character of the lecture:— 
“ (7.) No person shall be required to attend any 
College or University lecture to which he, if he be 
of full age, or if he be not of full age, his pawn- 
or guardian, shall object upon religious grounds. 


A further Act respecting the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, was, as the Commission is aware- 
passed in 1877 (40 & 41 Vic., cap. 48). By it Com- 
missioners were constituted, who were empowered 
make statutes as to these Universities and their w ■ 
leges and Halls. These statutes were to be subm>W“ 
to Her Majesty in Council. By the_ 15th seen • 
the Act it is enacted that the Commissioners, in » § 

a statute for a University or a College or Hail 
have regard to the interests of education, rdtgion, 
ing, and research.” Section 59 enacts that tns 
missioners, in statutes made by them, sliaU ma _ r, 
vision, as far as may appear to ihem requisite, 
duo fulfilment of the requisitions of Sections . 
of the Act of 1871, relating to religious mstnicnra ^ 
to morning and evening prayer in Colleges. BOt 

the sections I have already referred to. i ty, 
remind the Commission of the numerous sta 


* Parliamentary Debates, vol. liii , cols. 929-930. 
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_e made under this authority, and submitted to and 
improved by her late Majesty in Council. They are 
8 llected in two volumes, one of which (that relating to 
the University of Oxford and its Colleges and Halls) 
Las published by authority in Michaelmas Term, 1882, 
and the other (relating to Cambridge) in October, 1883. 
ill these statutes make provision for Divine Service and 
reli'rious instruction. 

I°come now to the University of Dublin. Tests, in 
♦he University of Dublin, were abolished in the year 
1873. by the Act 36 Vic. . cap. 21. The recital of that 
let is that, “ It is expedient that the benefits of Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin, and of the schools 
in the said University ” — I call attention to these words 
as I did in the Act relating to Oxford and Cambridge— 
■“as places of religion and learning, should be rendered 
freely accessible to the nation." This statute, it will 
be observed, does not, as does that of 1871, contain a 
recital in reference to safeguards for the maintenance 
of religious instruction ; nor are there any sections 
similar to the 4th, 5th. and 7th of the former Act. 
But, of these sections, the 7th was unnecessary, as, ac- 
cording to the statutes of Trinity College, attendance 
at lectures was not an essential condition — as it was at 
Oxford and Cambridge— to obtaining degrees in Ails ; 
and as to sections 5 and 6, although, in consequence of 
no equivalent provisions being contained in the Irish 
Act— I mean in the Act of 1873— it is not now obliga- 
tory upon Trinity College to provide religious instruc- 
tion, or to make' provision as theretofore for morning 
and evening prayer and Divine Service in the chapel 
of the College, the regulations of the College make pro- 
visions to the same effect. I refer to page 23 of the 
Dublin University Calendar for the present year: — 
“Attendance on Divine Service.” 

“ All students who are members of the Churches 
of Ireland or England, and who reside within a dis- 
tance of one mile and one-half from the College, 
are required to attend Divine Service in the Col- 
lege Chapel, both on Sundays and week-days ” ; 

and provision is made for the names of such students 
as are negligent in their attendance being brought 
under the notice of the Provost or Senior Dean. Stu- 
dents resident within the College who persistently neg- 
lect to comply with these regulations are rendered liable 
to be deprived of their rooms. Students in residence, 
who are members of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, are required to lodge with the Junior Dean a cer- 
tificate of attendance at one of the Presbyterian 
Churches in the city, signed by the minister of that 
Church. 

The regulations as to religious instruction are 
to be found at page 66 of the Calendar, under the 
heading “ Catechetical Course.” Students who are 
members of the Churches of Ireland or England, or 
of the Presbyterian Church, are required to keep cate- 
chetical terms ; and catechetical examinations are to 
be held at the beginning of each term, immediately 
after the Term examination, for the benefit of those 
students who have not been resident during the preced- 
ing term. 

From the statutes and regulations I have referred 
to, I deduce two propositions : — 

(1.) That, to the present, so far from religion being 
divorced from University teaching, the Legislature, in 
respect of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, has 
recognised the necessity of religion accompanying Uni- 
versity teaching, and has made it obligatory upon the 
Universities and Colleges that they shall continue it, 
so far as is possible, without interfering with the reli- 
gious belief of the students. 

. (2.) That the only difference between the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge on the one hand, and 
that of Dublin on the other, is that in Dublin the same 
necessity is recognised and the same obligation imposed ; 
but they are so recognised and imposed by the Uni- 
versity regulations, and not by Act of Parliament. 

Passing now from the character of these Universi- 
ufs, and in aid of my suggestion that the new Uni- 
versity and new College should have what I may call a 
«rtain religious tinge, I wish to refer shortly to the 
uistory of Ireland in reference to education for the last 
“xee-quarters of a century, for the purpose of show- 
lug that any reasonable man ought to be convinced 
that a University founded in Ireland upon any other 
Principle will not be attended by the majority of such 
I® Catholics as are fit for University Education ; 
ui other words, that it will not accomplish its purpose. 
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That history shows that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to maintain in Ireland for Roman Catholic 
youth— and indeed I may add for either Episcopalian 
Protestants or Presbyterians — an institution for secular 
learning in which there is not a strong element of de- 
nominationalism. I am able to speak upon this sub- 
ject with a certain amount of knowledge, because since 
the year 1890 I have been a member of the National 
Board of Education, which is charged with the super- 
intendence of Primary Education in Ireland ; from 
1878, when the Board of Intermediate Education in 
Ireland, which is charged to a certain extent with the 
superintendence of Secondary Education in Ireland, 
was established, I have been a member of that Board ; 
and for the last ten years I have been one of the Senate 
of the Royal University, and a member of its Standing 
Committee. 

First, then, as to Primary Education. When I be- 
came a member of the National Board in 1890, a 
Board which was founded in 1832, for the express pur- 
pose of affording to the poorer classes united secular 
with separate religious instruction, I found that the 
practice of the Board, which had been enforced by 
rules approved by successive Chief Secretaries, had be 
come largely denominational. Now, if Lord Stanley’s 
letter, under which this Board was established, be 
closely considered — it is published in many reports of 
the National Education Board ; Dr. Starkie will be 
able to refer the Commission to it — it will be found 
that it is the very incarnation of the principle of un- 
denorainationalism. That was in 1832. Now, what 
was the state of facts that I speak to, of my own per- 
sonal knowledge, in the year 1890? I have obtained 
returns from one of the Secretaries of the Board, in 
order that I might be certain of my data, although 
personally I was aware of this before I received these 
returns, and the returns are at the disposal of the Com- 


I take the year ending 31st December, 1889. Out 
of 8,251 National schools then in operation, 3,363 
were under Roman Catholic teachers, and were at- 
tended exclusively by Roman Catholic students ; and 
940 schools were under Protestant managers, and were 
attended exclusively by Protestant students. These 
two figures amount to 4,303, or over 52 per cent, of the 
entire, whilst the number of schools in which there 
was a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant students amounted to 3,948, or under 48 per 
cent, of the entire. That was a fact known not merely 
to the members of the National Board ; for the figures 
are mentioned in the report that they presented to 
Parliament for the year ending December 31st, 1889, 
and all through the period of which I am speaking the 
figures in relation to the number of schools of the class 
that I am now referring to, and the distinction between 
these classes of schools, are mentioned in the reports 
presented to Parliament. 

I also found when I joined the Board in 1890 that 
the percentage of schools attended by students of one 
denomination exclusively had, during the then recent 
years, rapidly increased, and was then continuing to 
increase. I found that rules had been made by the 
Board, with the sanction of Chief Secretaries and the 
Treasury, which imposed a greater burden on the 
nation, whereby aid was authorised to schools having a 
daily attendance under that ordinarily deemed the 
minimum, if the means of religious instruction were 
not attainable by children of a particular religious de- 
nomination in any State school within reasonable dis- 
tance from their homes. That is a rule that during 
my time was almost daily acted upon ; we are acting 
upon it at present, and I may say that the main 
action taken under it at present is, to grant 
aid to small Protestant schools in districts in 
which there is sufficient accommodation for them^ in 
schools under Roman Catholic managers. The rea- 
son that aid is given to schools of that class is 
that there has been a recognition, not by the Board 
alone— I wish to impress this upon the Commission— 
but by the Board acting under the direction of Chief 
Secretaries and the Treasury— that in relation to small 
classes of children that have no school provision _ for 
their religious instruction within the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, an exception should be made, although that 
exception imposes a greater burden upon the public. 
Again, at the time I refer to — 1890— nearly all 
the managers of schools, whether Itoman Catholic, 
Protestant-Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, were eccle- 
siastics. Further, denominational Training Colleges 
were in operation, a large portion of the expenses of 
which was nrovided by the State. Thus the force of 
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circumstances in less than sixty years had changed the 

Dee. 17 1901. purely mixed system of education, which was intended 
— — ’ to be established by Lord Stanley’s letter, to one which 

was in fact denominational, although by reason of the 
mixed form being preserved, many of the real benefits 
of the denominational element were excluded. Were it 
worth while to call attention to the figures which ap- 
pear in the Report for 1900, they would show that this 
tendency to denominationalism has still further in- 
creased, the schools in which the attendance is exclu- 
sively of students of one denomination having increased 
by upwards of 20 per cent., whilst the increase in the 
total number of schools was not more than 5 per cent. 
The decrease of schools having a mixed attendance was 
something between 18 and 20 per cent. ; I have not the 
exact figures ; I made a calculation, but unfortunately 
I have mislaid it ; but the figures are in the report. 
Further, during this period the State had undertaken 
the entire expense of the Denominational Training Col- 
leges and placed them in a position exactly co-ordinate 
with that of the Commissioners’ own undenominational 
Colleges. 

I now pass from Primary Education, having shown 
from what I have mentioned, that the force of circum- 
stances has changed the undenominational system in- 
tended to be established to one practically denomina- 
tional, and I come to Secondary Education. 

. As one of the Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion from the foundation of the Board in 1878, I have 
had for the last twenty-three years to take part in the 
administration of a system avowedly intended to par- 
tially endow schools, whether denominational or mixed. 
I am personally aware that the Conscience Clause which 
is contained in Section 7 of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1878 (41 and 42 Vic., cap. 66), was 
purposely framed to enable the most strictly denomi- 
national schools to obtain the benefit of the grant. The 
section is as follows: — 

“ The Board shall not make any payment to the 
managers of any school unless it be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Board that no pupil attending 
such school is permitted to remain in attendance 
during the time of any religious instruction which 
the parents or guardians of such pupil shall not 
have sanctioned, and that the time for giving such 
, religious instruction is so fixed that no pupil not 
remaining m attendance is excluded directly or in- 
directly from the advantages of the secular educa- 
tion given in the school.” 

I need not say that this clause has no effective opera- 
tion whatsoever in any school which is strictly denomi- 
national, as are practically all the schools in Ireland. 
Take the school at which I myself was when a boy— Clon- 
gowes Wood College— a boarding school with, I think, 
between 200 and 300 students at present. They are all 
Roman Catholics. No one would be admitted into the 
school who was not a Roman Catholic. That clause 
can have no application to it at all. No matter to 
what extent religion is mixed up with the secular 
teaching at Clongowes Wood College, the managers are 
61 £} a declaration to the effect that the Inter- 
mediate Education Commissioners require ; and that 
Intermediate Education Board is bound to give them 
the aid provided by the Act, although they know-for 
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The next question is the vital one of 
in office of the University Professors. TV 
tions I have to make in reference to it will Ji. ^ 
to that of the office of Fellow of the Collefttrt 
necessarily the term of the latter office will 
duration. 08 01 shorter 

I desire, as preliminary to these observation . 
mention that in all I shall say under this L 
my sole object is to endeavour to presene S 
cient safeguards against the teaching bv a P™/* 
or Fellow in his capacity as such of false doctrine^ 
of doctnne forbidden by the Roman Catholic C&? 
When it is known that every Roman Catholic is Wh' 
under penalty of ceasing to belong to the ChurdTS 
believe everything that the Church proposes to his i 
lief, this cannot be deemed to be an unreasonable ob- 
ject. It is certain that the accomplishment of this 
object is, and must for ever be, deemed absolutelv e«en 
tm 1 by Roman Catholics. A Roman Catholic parent 
sending his son to a University does not, once that son 
has entered, trouble himself much with the religion of 
his child. He is resident far away from him; he has 
no opportunity of watching his daily actions: the 
paternal office of seeing that he adheres to the practice 
of his religion, and is clearly instructed in its prin- 
ciples, can no longer be fulfilled by him. That, in mv 
view, is entrusted, and rightly entrusted, as it is in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, in respect of the stu- 
dents of the religion of those Universities, to the 
teachers, and Professors, and the authorities of the 
College. 

Whilst, then, I propose absolute security of tenure 
for the Professors, I do so upon the condition which I 
deem to be inherent in the character of a Professor of 
a. University or a College which is to have the religions 
tinge I have suggested— that they shall refrain from 
availing themselves of their opportunity of teaching to 
teach anything which is contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of that religion with which the University or 
College is tinged. 

In my opinion the Professors of the University 
should be appointed for life, or during good be- 
haviour, and the Fellows of the College for a defined 
term of years, and of course each should be liable to 
be called upon to resign (and in case of refusal to be 
deprived of his office) in the event of his becoming 
incapable by age or infirmity. I suppose that in the 
case of Professors there would he a just and proper 
provision made for pension in the event of their being 
obliged to resign for that reason. 

There should also be a statute applicable to both 
Professors and Fellows, similar in character to one 
which has been long in force in many, if not in all, 
of the Oxford Colleges, and which is as follows. I 
quota from No. 30 of the statutes of Balliol College, 
which I have with me. I may say that I have looked 
through this volume of the statutes of the various Col- 
leges in Oxford, and I have not been able to find one in 
which there has not been a substantially similar provi- 
sion. But as I have not been able to look through all 
of them in the short time at my disposal, I am not 
able to pledge myself to that effect. Statute 30 of 
Balliol contains these words: — 

“ If a Fellow be guilty of grave immorality or 
misconduct, or of contumacious disobedience to any 
of the statutes or bye-laws of the University in 
force for the time being, or become bankrupt, or 
make any statutory composition or arrangement 
with his creditors, he may be deprived of his Fel- 
lowship by the Visitor, after due enquiry ceia 

It can, I think, hardly be denied that there should 
further be statutes providing that a Professor or a rat- 
io w shall not in any lecture or examination, or 
discharge of any other part of his professorial or Fel- 
lowship duties, or. under colour of his office, teacti 
advance any doctrine or make any statement contrary 
to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, or _ 
teaching of which has been forbidden by that Gnurca. 

I have before me Section 8 of Chapter 5 of the 
of the Queen’s Colleges, made by the Queens G *8* 
Patent of the 11th December, 13th Victoria, whi P 
vides that if any Professor in any lecture or ex 
tion, or in the discharge of any other part of n ^ 
legiate duties, teaches or advances any doorum, ^ 
makes any statement derogatory to the trutns 
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-aled religion, he shall be formally warned and re- 
primanded by the President, and in case of repetition 
r removal is to be recommended to the Crown. That 
jlols with the principles of revealed religion— words 
■’htlv applicable to such a College as was there in 
Question, which was neutral as regards the religion of 
-te various denominations of Christians. 

j jj ave endeavoured to adapt that to the case of a 
University which is not neutral, but which has a certain 
tinee of religion : that is, to bring me back to my text, 
the same tinge of religion in respect of Roman Catho- 
Sism as there is in Oxford, or Cambridge, or Dublin in 
respect of Protestantism. In adapting the words of 
the statute, I have added, for the sake of precaution 
8 nd accuracy, the words “ under colour of his office” — 

■ shall not teach or advance in any lecture or examina- 
tion, or under colour of his office,” &c. Those words 
‘■under colour of his office” do not occur in the Queen’s 
College statute, and I have used them for the reason 
that, according to our legal conception, the words 
colors officii" express better than “ virtute officii ” 
the character of an act which one is, by his office, 
afforded an opportunity of doing, but which still is 
in excess of his official duty. “ Virtute officii " carries 
with it to a certain extent the idea that the act is 
one which is justified by virtue of the office ; “ colore 
officii" points more to an act of misfeasance in that 
office, as distinguished from one in performance of 
the duty of the office. Now I shall proceed. For 
the words “ derogatory to the truths of revealed 
religion," which were appropriate to a College neutral 
as to religion of the Christian denominations, I have 
substituted their equivalent in relation to an institution 
having a tinge of the Roman Catholic religion, viz., 

• contrary to the doctrine of the - Roman Catholic 
Church, or the teaching of which has been forbidden 
iv that Church.” 

The next question is, what should be the constitu- 
tion of the Visitorial Board, which shall determine the 
guilt or innocence of an impeached Professor. I sug- 
gest that it should consist of either six or nine persons 
—that is, of some number divisible by three — of whom 
one-third should be Roman Catholic Bishops, the 
Archbishop of Dublin being one, ex-officio , because 
the seat of the University will be in his diocese, and 
the other two-thirds laymen. The Bishops, other than 
the cx-officio Visitor, and all the lay Visitors, should 
be appointed by the Crown for life ; the lay Visitors 
should not necessarily be Roman Catholics, and some 
of them should he supposed to be eminent in law, as, 
for instance, those who are, or have been, judges of the 
Court of Appeal or of the High Court, or Benchers of 
King’s Inns. May I say here that, speaking entirely 
for myself, I would heartily desire that upon that Visi- 
onal body we had the benefit of some members not of 
the Roman Catholic creed. I recognise that in refer- 
ence to University Education the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland are unhappily somewhat behindhand ; and I, 
° ne , would heartily welcome any assistance that we 
cmld receive from our brethren of other denominations 
who have greater University training and knowledge 
than we have ourselves. 

™ vla i°n then should be made, by the charter or by 
the statutes, as to the mode of hearing a charge against 
lessor. There are two modes of dealing with a 
fliihculty such as I understand is supposed to exist here, 
a aimculty which probably will not, but possibly may, 
°" e of these modes is to ignore it, to act as if 
nn ^ e ? lst rto hope that it will never arise, al- 
..at 1 P 0SS,bly ** may arise - This mode has, unfortu- 
Trsi j k 66 ? bo ° °f ten adopted in relation to affairs in 
, , nc1, example of it would be, to provide in the 
ii-ar/ 1 !, or , statutes simply that the charge should be 
tho ™ • -l 16 ^itors, and that the determination of 
should bind, whether that majority in- 
all, or any, of the Episcopal Visitors, 
o. ® . w ? ! ght of the evidence already given to the 
Jf™ 13 that, were this last-mentioned mode 
, Homan Catholic lay Visitors would 
tbo i .sdopt the view of the Bishops as to 
altbm.°i!' riIle -°* Church, so that the decision, 
tors ® nominally one of the Episcopal and lay Visi- 
Kalitv fw’ 8 t° far as ** depended on doctrine, be in 
all -T. of tbe bishops alone; and, further, nearly 
cf rm.vT , e , sses who have spoken on this subject are 
on tL ' 0J t H the Bishops were in the minority 
the Pniu° te ,7 might withdraw the students from 
■*ouW wAi! an< ^ f° r myself I have no doubt that that 
TW Z? necessa »7 result. 

tbs ki v’ 0 - sftematives are presented; one that 
j Visitors should not as to doctrine exer- 


cise any real judgment, or, on the other hand, 
that the College should be a failure, as have been 
such of the Queen’s Colleges as were set up in Roman 
Catholic districts of the country, and intended mainly 
for the Roman Catholic section of the population. I 
venture very strongly to disapprove of such a frame 
of the statute, because if the deprivation is in truth 
and reality to be the act of the Bishops alone, or in an 
essential part to depend upon their sole act, in my 
opinion, the statute should be so framed as to show 
the truth. Were it not so, the unpleasant words that 
we sometimes hear in legal matters — “ aliud simulatwn 
aliud actum" — would be applicable to the decision. 
My_view is to call a spade a spade. 

No Bishop or no Government would, or could, 
be a party to such a framing of the statute. 
Further, it would be unbusinesslike, as the in- 
stitution built on such a basis would neces- 
sarily, and by the admission of the witnesses I 
have pointed out, be of unstable equilibrium. It is 
contrary to all business and logic to spend a large sum 
of money in founding an institution upon such a basis 
as that. 

The other mode of dealing with such a supposed 
difficulty — the only one by which the University ques- 
tion in Ireland, in my opinion, can be solved, and the 
one which I suggest as the only one which ought to be 
considered by this Commission — is to fully appreciate 
it, to face it, and to inquire whether there is any 
practical mode of meeting it, of such a character as to 
be capable of being adopted by this Commission ; if so, 
to adopt it boldly, and if not, to say that the Univer- 
sity Question in Ireland cannot be solved at all. When 
I treat the question as a difficult one, I do not do so 
because I believe that any difficulty is inherent in it ; 
but although I regret, I must allow for, and appreciate, 
the jealousy with which many most excellent persons 
view questions of this nature. 

I do not say that there may not be more ways than 
one of solving the problem. One only, however, has 
occurred to my mind, and I proceed to state it : — 

A charge against a Professor of teaching a doctrine 
which is alleged to be contrary to that of the Roman 
Catholic Church may involve four separate questions : 

(1.) Whether the matter attributed to him was in 
fact taught by him ; 

(2.) Whether such matter was contrary to the doc- 
trine and teaching of the Roman Catholic Church ; 

(3.) If so, was the Professor's disobedience of the 
statute in teaching such doctrine contumacious? — for 
the Commission will remember that in the statute 
under which a provision of this description will be 
worked, the Professor is not to be subject to dismissal 
unless his disobedience of the statute is contumacious ; 

(4.) If so, what punishment should be awarded? 
Should he be deprived of his office, or should he be 
merely admonished? 

I propose that three of these four separate questions 
— the first, third, and fourth — should be determined by 
all the Visitors, lay as well as episcopal, who hear the 
charge, and that a majority of the whole body 
as to these three matters should bind, although 
all the episcopal Visitors are in a minority. 
That is, No. 1 — Did the man speak the words ; 
(o) if so, was he contumacious in so doing ; did he do 
it after due warning, or did he do it without sufficient 
consideration ; above all, is it his intention to persevere 
in teaching that doctrine, or, seeing that he has gone 
wrong, is he willing to submit to the higher authority 
who has authoritatively determined that it is wrong, 
when he himself believed it to be right ; and (4), and 
above all, the punishment — for it does not necessarily 
follow that the punishment should be so severe as 
deprivation. 

Now it will be observed from what I have said that 
I have left to the judgment of the entire body, lay as 
well as episcopal, every element in the charge, save 
that in which the nature and character of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine comes in — the particular doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church upon the subject. It re- 
mains, then, to consider who is to determine No. 2— 
the question of the doctrine of the .Roman Catholic 
Church in relation to the matter so taught. 

To solve this problem, let us take the conditions under 
which it is set. The University is to be acceptable to 
Roman Catholics. To attain this object, some Roman 
Catholic Bishops are, ex hypothesi, to be placed on the 
Visitorial Board. They are to be so placed there, not 
solely (may I be permitted to say) by reason of any 
special capacity in the individuals in lay educational 
matters, but because they are Bishops. 


Londox. 
Dec. 17, 1901. 

Right Hon. 
Christopher 
Palles, LL.D. 
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Loneon. j p-jjfc aside, for the present, that which I think 
Dee. 17 _ 1801. ha insisted upon, that the reason of their 

— ’ appointment is, or at least involves, the recognition 

Right Hon. by the State of the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Christopher faith that the Bishops are the teachers of the doctrines 
Palles, ll.d. 0 f the Church, the supreme authority (subject to appeal 
to the Pope, which, quoad the matter in hand here, 
is inadmissible), of the Roman Catholic Church to de- 
clare its doctrine. For the present, I eliminate this ; 
but at least this remains — that they have knowledge, 
ex-officio, of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and are appointed by reason of that know- 
ledge. 

May I pause here to say that I deem as inad- 
missible the question of an appeal to the Pope, not 
because, as a Roman Catholic, 1 do not to the utmost 
admit, and bow to, his supreme authority, but I do it 
for two reasons. First, my idea, as I shall afterwards 
show, of a University is, that it should be autonomous, 
should be self-contained, should have its own tri- 
bunals, that once and for all, without appeal to a 
court of law, shall determine all matters in relation to 
its own discipline and teaching. And I object to an 
appeal to his Holiness in the same way as those inte- 
rested in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
would object to a decision of their Visitors being ques- 
tioned in an action at law, or on an appeal to the 
Privy Council. But secondly, I do it for another 
reason. I am not ignorant of the history of England. 
I know, as every member of this Commission knows, 
that the jealousy of the exercise of Papal authority in 
reference to temporal affairs does not elate from Refor- 
mation times. I know the statute of Richard II.* and 
the many earlier statutes upon the subject, which show 
upon the Statute Book that long prior to the Refor- 
mation the English people treated the interference of 
the Pope in their temporal matters as an act in deroga- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Crown. 

Further, I think that an appeal to the Pope 
is absolutely unnecessary for the protection of a 
Professor. In a University with a Roman Catho- 
lic tinge in its religion, I should think that the unani- 
mous decision of as many Roman Catholic Bishops as 
happened to be upon the Board of Visitors (pro- 
nounced by them after full inquiry, with an oppor- 
tunity of the Professor being heard, by himself and an 
expert in Roman Catholic doctrine and Roman Catholic 
canon law), ought to be satisfactory to him, and if it 
is not I think he ought not to be a candidate for a 
professorship in a College of this description. 

It follows, from what I have said, that in rela- 
tion to the determination of questions of doctrine, the 
body of Visitors is logically divisible into two categories. 
Those within one category, that of the Bishops, must 
be deemed, to know by virtue of the offices in respect 
of which they have been appointed Visitors, the canon 
law and the Roman Catholic doctrine as taught by 
the Roman Catholic Church. They must be deemed 
to know that law and doctrine, in the same way that 
I, as a judge, am deemed to know the law I administer. 
A Bishop, sitting as such to determine a question of 
Roman Catholic doctrine, in my judgment, can no 
more hear a witness tendered to him to prove that 
doctrine than I, sitting in court, can receive evidence 
from barristers as to the common law upon any par- 
ticular point which may arise in a case before me. 

The case is different with those in the other category, 
viz., the lay Visitors. They do not know, in fact, 
nor can they he deemed to know, the canon law, or the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. To them it is 
matter of fact, to be proved, when it becomes material, 
by witnesses ; just as foreign law and Scotch law are, 
in our courts, proved as matters of fact. It logically 
f ollows_ that unless there be a rule binding one category 
of Visitors to act on the decision, in this matter, of 
those within the other category, the entire body cannot 
sit together to jointly determine this matter at all, as 
to which some of them cannot hear evidence, whilst the 
others cannot know anything of the subject, and, there- 
fore, cannot determine, unless they hear evidence. 
But the joint determination by the entire body is 
essential in point of law to the validity of a determina- 
tion under the statute, and therefore, if it cannot 
be jointly determined it cannot be determined at all. 

I need not say to the Chairman, or to Mr. Justice 
Madden, or to any lawyer, that unless there were some 
express provision directing the binding decision on part 
of the charge to be that of part only of the Visitors, 
there should in law be a single joint decision 
upon the entire matter. If the Bishops formed 
their own opinion separately, on their own know- 
ledge of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
and. the canon law z and if the lay Visitors sat and 


heard the evidence of experts on the same question 
even if all of them came to the same opinion ^ 
question, the decision would be bad in Mint ^ 
because it would be a separate decision of M 
parts of one single tribunal. ‘ se para» 

This argument may be put into another i„ m 
which it may, perhaps, come more home to ^ 
men. It is this. The University ought to be B1 * 
That it may be so is the basis of the ‘ST 
Visitors. It is their funetien, a, , d„„ estic 
to enforce obedience to the Unirer.it, statu, 
determining whether they have ham viol.tai if 
if necessary imposing punishments, even to the lami’ 
When expedient, of depriving the wrong-doer offi 
University oft.ee. To this end this domkic tin 
must be capable of appreciating and undent.nS 

rJeteS™ 8 “ WMch h “ mSS 

A charge that a Professor tanght somethin, 
not defined in tho charge, but alleged tofe 
against the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
would not be a sufficient charge at all. The thinr 
taught, which is alleged to have this character, should 
be stated, so that the tribunal should be able to indee 
whether, if true, it constituted a violation of the 
statutes, or, in other words, whether it was a chares 
which they, as a tribunal, would call on the Professor 
to answer. The charge must itself set out the specific 
doctrines alleged to have been tanght. Now, suppose 
a charge to be so framed, it is necessary that the tri- 
bunal, before it proceeds to investigate it, should deter- 
mine whether, if true, it was a breach of the statute; 
for, if not, then there is no necessity to investigate its 
truth, and, indeed, it may be doubtful whether, in that 
case there would be jurisdiction to enter upon it at alL 
The tribunal must, therefore, qua tribunal, know the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, and unless 
there are persons on the Visitorial Board who know those 
doctrines, there cannot be a determination that the 
statute has been violated, and the persons who hare 
this knowledge are the only persons who can determine 
this essential part of the charge. 

I have thought this matter out from time to 
time, and the more I have considered it, with a 
full appreciation of the difficulty of bringing it home 
to the English people as a body, with a full apprecia- 
tion of the objection entertained by many to allow a 
substantial charge, involving deprivation of an office, 
to be determined by ecclesiastical members— I have 
thought it out with, I can assure you, the most honest 
and anxious determination to find some other method 
by which the question could be solved, but without 
success. It is not now, for the first time, that I hare 
thought of it. As long ago as, I think, in the year 
1887, there was some talk as to the founding of some 
Roman Catholic institution. 

However it may have been then, I was asked 
to consider this question, and the opinion I 
arrived at then is the opinion I have since retained, 
and do now retain — that the only mode by which this 
difficulty ultimately can be solved is by providing in 
the Charter that, in respect of this matter of Roman 
Catholic doctrine, and of Roman Catholic canon law- 
when it arises, its determination shall be relegated w 
the members of the Visitorial Board who happen to be 
Roman Catholic Bishops, and that their determination 
of it must be accepted as final and authoritative, I 
think that, given a statute such as I have mentioned, 
that is, that deprivation may ensue for teaching a«- 
trines contrary to those of the Roman Catholic □tore- 
pure logic irresistibly leads to the conclusion that to 
must be persons who ex-officio are deemed to know m 
doctrines of the Church, and that the decision of qn 
tions of doctrine must be determined by them alone 

There, therefore, must be one or other of two alte * 
tives— that all the Visitors should be members of tne 
Roman Catholic episcopal body— a matter tha 
one would propose, and that certainly worn 
rejected by the Roman Catholic body the 
— it must be either that, or, if _ the charg 
volves a matter of Catholic doctrine, » m . 
split up, and so much of it as is concerned with ^ 
must be determined by the episcopal Visitors, 
that this result may be distasteful and °b] , , , jt 

to some, but if the objections be closely co ^ 
will be found that the real objection lies, t 

tribunal to decide the charge, but in ^ 

teaching contrary to Roman Catholic d 
affect the status of the Professor. 1 j, #Te 
affect his status, what better tribunal ca 
than one composed of persons who know that 


* 16 Rich. 2, cap. 5 
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- n>!nie I think that, logically, we are driven back 
Thainc a statute framed, with such modifications 
.Jmsted, on the lines of the Queen’s College 
* 1 providing that if a Professor contumaciously 
rJ L««iSentlv continues to teach doctrines at variance 
of y the Roman Catholic Church, he will 
™ “J nermitted to continue. If it be granted that the 
K 0 fjj ce i s to depend upon his not having con- 
& ««riffl 1 slT continued to teach what is contrary to 
: ' r ^h lie doctrine, surely it is essential, in the highest 
U -ts of honour, truth, and justice, that the charge 
■ be rightly decided, that the determination of 
" ririne should be a true determination, and con- 
■ Oy that it should be made by persons competent 
'‘decide rather than by those who admit and profess, 
probably* boast of, tlheix ignorance of the matter m- 

,l u‘ me take a concrete case. Suppose that 
Patilitv to a debt sued for in Ireland — and as 
this I am sorry your respected Chairman, 
fW Robertson, is not present— depended upon a ques- 
ts of Scotch law, of which the judges in Ireland 
’ ignorant, and known and recognised by their office 
to be ignorant, and which, therefore, when it becomes 
material, must be proved before them, as a matter of 
iact by advocates of the Scotch Bar, and, if the case 
retried by a jurv, be determined as a fact by the jury. 
Oppose that there was a law in Ireland that in such 
itase the facts might be ascertained by the judges in 
Ireland, and embodied in a written statement, which 
iV, n ld be transmitted to Scotland with a request that 
;he judges of the High Court in Scotland should hear 
the matter argued, decide the question, and return the 
rr-tement with their decision to Ireland, and that that 
ieision, when so returned, should authoritatively bind 
the Irish court. Suppose, further, that it was not obli- 
cat'.ry upon the parties to so apply for such a state- 
r.?nt to be transmitted to Scotland, and that the Irish 
Curt had not jurisdiction to ask for a statement upon 
its own mere motion, that it only could be obtained 
hr an application by either party, and that in the 
‘apposed case no such application had been made, and 
that the case was tried in Ireland upon the conflicting 
science of Scotch advocates. 

Hay I ask which would be the most satisfac- 
yry to the Irish judges upon which to base their de- 
cision in respect of this matter — the authoritative and 
^liberate judgment of their respected brethren in Scot- 
land, or the rough-and-tumble decision which, on a 
critical question of law, should necessarily be arrived at 
by a jury upon the examination and cross-examination 
of professional men — I care not how eminent, because 
w all know that each of them conies with a pre- 
conceived opinion in favour of the view of the person 
vho calls hiin, and that if he had not expressed that 
new be would not have been called as a witness. For 
Evself I should say unhesitatingly that there was less 
chance of error by the former mode being adopted. 

Now. I have to say that a case has actually occurred 
which is identical with that which I have stated — I mean 
Lord Yelverton’s case, Thelwall v. Yelverton — which 
-iners from the case suposed only in this : that there 
*1$ a procedure by which the decision could be 
'.stained, and was obtained, in another and indepen- 
dent action in the Scotch Courts. I myself remember 
that case. It turned, inter alia, upon the validity of 
“ alleged marriage in Scotland. A jury in Ireland, 
® proper tribunal to decide the fact there, found in 
favour of the marriage. A proceeding was afterwards 
taken in Scotland, in which the Scotch Court held that 
Remarriage was invalid. The case was brought from 
t® Scotch tribunal to the House of Lords, and, accord- 
ing to mv memory, the Scotch decision was affirmed by 
that House. 

' Does not the reasoning that shows that the procedure 

i ®der which the validity of the marriage was deter- 
Sired by the Scotch Court, which knew the Scotch law, 
yas more satisfactory than that which drove it to be 
«aded by an Irish jury? Does not that reasoning 
*P*y with equal force to the matter at present under 

oiscnssion? 

^turning now to the course of determination of 
a charge against a Professor, I would provide that 
Re decision of the episcopal body should be unanimous 
~that a difference of opinion should entitle the Pro- 
essor to an acquittal, and that the body of Visitors 
“toht, if they thought fit, require that the decision on 
‘to matter should be that of all the episcopal Visitors, 
an 'f 61 wor( k> if there were three Bishops Visitors, 
■- u the charge was being heard by two ecclesiastical 
Unas and four lay Visitors, I would provide that 
lay Visitors should have the power to say, “ We 


would prefer, upon this point, to have the benefit of 

the unanimous decision of the three episcopal Visi- j) ee% 17, 1901 
tors.” Of course, the Professor should be entitled _ — — 

to be heard, and, if he so desired it. either by himself Right H° n - 
or by a witness .expert in Roman Catholic theology Christopher 
and Roman Catholic canon law, or by both himself " ues ’ L • • 
and the expert. I would require the question to be 
solemnly decided and certified under the hands of the 
Bishops to the entire body of Visitors, and I would 
require it to state the exact point in which the 
teaching was opposed to Roman Catholic doctrine. 

Anything that can be suggested for the purpose of 
giving greater solemnity to the decision should be in- 
sisted upon ; but when arrived at, when certified, and 
when recorded in the records of the Visitors, I should 
provide that then it should be final. 

So far I have dealt with this question in two aspects : 
first, ill its logical one, and secondly, in relation to its 
greater probability of terminating in a just decision. 

I now proceed to the question of precedents. There is 
much tendency in our law to distribute duties amongst 
the members of one single tribunal composed of various 
elements, especially where a class of members of that 
tribunal either has, or is, presumed to have, knowledge 
of particular subject matters. The separate functions 
of two separate parts of one tribunal is exemplified in 
our oldest tribunals. In fact, they are so old, and we 
are so much accustomed to speak popularly of them, 
that the mind does not often travel back, so as to split 
up the tribunal into its component parts, and thus 
see liow completely the fabric of the constitution is 
based upon the priciple that I have ventured to suggest. 

I take as a typical case — I am very unwilling 
to refer to many examples, and I shall not refer 
even to as many as I have mentioned in my paper — 

I take the familiar everyday example of the trial 
of a case befor.’ a judge and jury. In ancient times, 
when witnesses were not examined, the jury of the 
vicinage determined the fact of the corpus delicti of 
their own knowledge or presumed knowledge with- 
out hearing evidence. Why ? They were pre- 
sumed to know the fact as being persons in the 
neighbourhood, and the accused was judged by the 
knowledge of the neighbourhood, by men who were pre- 
sumed to possess that knowledge, without proof 
by witnesses on oath. The judge then, as now, 
determined the law, because then, as now, he 
was presumed by his office to know the law. 

But the tribunal was the one single tribunal of 
judge and jurv, and the judgment was the judgment of 
one single tribunal. The court gives judgment in ac- 
cordance with the verdict that has been pronounced by 
the jury. I commend that instance, without pressing 
it further, to the consideration of the Commission, be- 
cause I think it will be found to be grounded exactly 
upon the principle that I have ventured to submit. 

Another ancient practice illustrates this, too. I mean 
that of lav peers not taking part in the judgments of 
the House of Lords upon appeal. Technically, I believe, 
they still have the power to do so ; certainly they had 
until the Judicature Act ; and the Commission are no 
doubt aware that that power was about to be exercised in 
O’Connell’s case, as reported in Ilth Clark and Fin- 
nellv, but happily was not insisted upon. I would con- 
sider the fact of a Professor being retained in office 
by a vote of lay Visitors on a question of doctrine 
which differed from the decision of the Episcopal 
Visitors, as great an injustice, and as great a scan- 
dal, as would have been the affirmance of the conviction 
in O’Connell’s case by a majority of lay peers against 
the view of the majority of peers learned in the law. 

As to analogies, I refer to one, but I could mention 
many. Take the privilege of the city of London, that 
if a custom be disputed, its Corporation shall ascertain 
its existence and nature, shall certify it to the court in 
which the question as to it has arisen, and that the de- 
cision of the Corporation as to it shall be conclusive. 

Why ? Because the Corporation of London is supposed 
to know its own customs, and it is considered to be 
more satisfactory to the cause of justice that the court 
trying the case shall ascertain the fact- from the persons 
best capable of knowing it, and most likely to give an 
honest and unbiassed opinion than to let it be tried 
as a matter of fact on the evidence of witnesses, who 
may be accurate or inaccurate, truthful or untruthful. 

And now as to precedents in Ireland— there is 
one which approaches very closely to the matter 
here. I do not think it has been already brought before 
the Commission. It is under the Charitable Donations 
and Bequests (Ireland) Act, 7th and 8th Vic., cap 97, 

Section 6. That Board of Commissioners was estab- 
lished for the purpose of administering certain chari- 
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Right Hon. 
Christopher 
Palles, ll.D. 


ever summoned, shall be constituted of tv 
siastrcal and four lay judges. Then 
27 inclusive prescribe the mode of as^ 0 ^ 25 » 
shall be the ecclesiastical and lay judees wh-. 

case. Section 28 provides 

any question of doctrine or ritual shall v 8 Ulvtlv »5 
by the Court of the General Synod aJj 6 

- — — — — xieia.iu, or provides that the decision of the maiorf^ ® 

of any body of Protestant Nonconformists, shall ^° rs oi the Court of the General 

be referred to a committee of the said nnmmic. decision of the Court. : hut +v„* . ynoa slla h be the 


“ That the consideration of all charitable dona- 
tions and bequests, and of matters relating to them, 
in which any question shall arise before the said 
Commissioners concerning the usages or discipline 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, 


be referred to a committee of the said Commis- decision of the Court ; but that 
sioners, consisting of those Commissioners who are " ~ J ’ ’ 

Protestants ; and that the consideration of all 
charitable donations and bequests, and of matters 
relating to them, in which any question shall arise 
before the said Commissioners concerning the 
usages or discipline of the Church of Rome, shall 
referred to a Committee of the said Commis- 


volves the deposition ’from Holy ^tdera of = 
man, the concurrence of two at least nf i y 
t.c,l judges Shun be requisite fo t “‘ &£'»*=■■ 
to the clergyman charged. This, how—, t** 1 ' 
perfect analogy, because it was enacted S f “ 0t , a 
benefit of the accused, but I relv ^ 

a . .precedent for breaking up the trK l “ 

sioners consisting of those Commissioners who pro- giving the members of the tribunal Wi “ ’ 
fess the Roman Catholic religion; and that when- knowledge greater weight in the decision tL^ f 

ever by reason of reference to or intendment of any members of the tribunal are entitled to oda 

usage of any such Church or body, or any district 

or division in use according to the discipline of , Although it has been necessary for me tn r -i 

any such Church or body, the object of the dona- thls question, my own belief is that ca*« 

tion devise, or bequest shall not be defined with liat , ure will very rarely, if at all occur T oL 

legal certainty m the deed or will creating the understand differences of opinion 

trust, the Committee to which the same shall be Catholic ecclesiastics existing in reference to 
referred shall certify to the Commissioners who taught in a Divinity School-and possibly tlie^f 
”> according to the uses and intendment of such “ differences of opinion between the lwZ, 

hurcll or bodv. the norsrm f,o>- 1..; — Moral PhilnsnnW e r' or 


Church or body, the person for the time being in- Moral Philosophy and a Roman Catholic 'eccl^Let 

tended to take the benefit of such donation, de- J n reference to many questions of Moral P'- : > - • ' 

vise, or bequest, or other particular facts con- but the Divinity School of the intended C 

°* discipline of such Church or «“derstand, to Jjejsupported^ entirely out of funds ini 


Philosophy- 


body necessary to be known for the due administra- derived from the State ; and as regards MoraTphiL 

tion of the trust according to the true intent and S0 P b y there are two separate and distinct systems, i* 

meaning of the donor, and the Commissioners shall not more than two. There is the Scholastic Philo'onW 

receive every such certificate, as evidence of the and there are many systems of Modern Philosophy tkt 

are founded upon almost inconsistent principles. Well. 


g* P 5-° fe ^° r , Wll i tak ® u P on himself to teach tb* 
Scholastic Philosophy— the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas— he must profess that as St. Thomas taueht 
it, and as it is recognised by the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and excluding those tiro 
matters— Theology, in reference to which there is to k 
no public endowment— and Moral Philosophy, the 
necessity of teaching which separately from the Modern 
1 hilosophy, is one of the very reasons why there should 
.......w,, og us me same may lawruuy , s ? mo provision for Roman Catholic Education,— er- 
ne executed according to the provisions of this Act : cludln S those tw o matters, it is extremely unlikely that 

proviriorl always that nothing herein contained all 7. question will ever arise. But as I have already 


Now, if you stopped there, the word “evidence” 
would not necessarily mean conclusive evidence, and 
therefore it would not be a precedent in my favour. 
Rut then the section goes on : — 

'! And shall " (that is, the Commissioners shall) 
give effect to such donation, devise, or bequest ac- 
cordingly ” (that is, according to the decision of 


■shall be construed to limit or affect the jurisdic- 
tion of any court of law or equity.” 


said, I do not act upon that. I think it is right, a. 
is possible that it might arise, that it should be con- 
sidered and boldly faced, and I have endeavoured te 
do so, and to give the Commission my view in refer- 
ar '"‘ > to it. I may say that the two matters that I have 


'TJ® P r . ovis .° at the end . course, means that if there is _ 

Zt, *? *? a charity now dealt with at 

ChStaUeDonSiL l ’ t n “ ?* ,‘ h ? Ol tion that there .hoald be a tiSge of religila m th 

Gnaritablc Donations and Bequests, that decision shall University, and my effort to ir “ 


tbs b j ld - °- F , aff , e . ct the ®® urt > hut for the purposes of rather inaccurate* 


expression of , 


At this stage the Commissioners adjourned, and on resuming, 


. The Lord Chief Baron continued — When we ad- 
journed, I was referring shortly to the governing body 
of the University. Upon that, and upon all 
the succeeding matters, I shall be very short, 
as I confess that the questions I have already 
dealt with seem to me to include the main difficulties 
to be considered. As to the governing body, I suggest 
that it should consist of a Chancellor, to be appointed 
by the Crown for life ; a Vice-Chancellor, to be selected 
by the governing body out of their own number ; and 
a defined number of ordinary members, in the first in- 
stance to be selected by the Crown, and after a defined 
period to be elected as follows : one-fifth to be Bishops, 
to be elected for life by the Crown, and the remainder 
to be University graduates, to be elected for terms of 
years, some by the University, and others by certain 
bodies in the affiliated Colleges, such -as the Professors 
of the faculties and Convocation. The affiliated Col- 
leges should be, first, the new College, secondly 
the College of Maynooth, anld then there are 


questions about Queen’s College, Cork, and Quern’s 
College, Galway. What is to be done as re- 
gards these 'Colleges depends, in part, upon nat- 
ters that I have not before me, and I should, 
therefore, prefer, not to give an opinion in reference 
to them. It is one matter to consider whether, if rt 
were res nova, if there were no College in Cork or 
Galway, Colleges should be established in those cities. 
I think, however, that it is another question whether, 
the Colleges being there — they should be disestab- 
lished. A great deal, in my mind, will deperw 
upon the question of endowment. Anything which 
would divert any portion of the funds necessary ter 
the new University College in Dublin so as to cripple 
its resources would practically ensure failure of tw 
scheme. But, further than to make that observation, 
prefer to say nothing in reference to either Cork o 
Galway. I suggest that, after a time, graduates 
of the University should be eligible for appointeieu 
upon the governing body ; but the interim period snouin 
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iitnciently long to enable graduates to be sufficiently 
^presented, especially amongst the Catholic epis- 
jJ 0l jr ; because I hope that a largo number of 
■uiastical students in Ireland will take their degrees 
'f this University. In that way they will have a 


-presentation, from amongst whom, 

-ur Bishops will ultimately be appointed. 

"Bat before that time arrives, say, at the end of ten 
“ or so, there may be bodies in the new College 
:•! w return their representatives. After that period 
“J vear s, probably the faculties of the University 
! nil he well represented, and the affiliated Colleges 
; ‘ |j e fit to be represented, and there may be a certain 

rSiber of graduates of the University constituting 
Convocation, who also may send forward their repre- 

^jjfreference generally to the constitution of the 
wreniing body I should wish to say that I think the 
i„ } ’interference by the Crown in the appointments the 
isttcr. My idea of a University, as I have said before, 
is ifaat it should be a self-contained body ; and I should 
yjej that, as far as possible, the members of the govern- 
ia; body should be returned by representative bodies 
within the University ; but, of course, as the E-oman 
Catholic Bishops must be part of the governing body, 
iis question may arise whether any mode can be 
invested other than that of their being appointed by 
fie'Crown. 

The next material matter appears to me to be the 
sdowments of the University and of the College. For 
brevity sake I shall take these two questions together. In 
fie first place the endowment must be ample to provide 
hr and maintain a modern University and College, with 
suitable and commodious buildings sufficient for the 
:-iuirements of the anticipated number of students, 
anil equipped with appliances of the most modern 
character. I anticipate that the number of students 
will be greater, and consequently that the buildings 
must be more extensive, than those of Trinity College, 
mi the Belfast Queen’s College taken together. I shall 
nation my reason for saying this. The Roman 
Catholic population may be taken to be slightly above 
iree times that of the Protestant Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians combined, and though the percentage of 
ib Roman Catholic population fit for University Edu- 
cation may be at present less than that of the Pro- 
rstants, the lesser percentage is to be attributed, not 
to any distaste for learning, for our history and our 
traditions disprove that, but to the exceptional cir- 
raastances connected with the University Education of 
Raman Catholics ; to their starvation for centuries in 
ce matter of higher education. That, I should hope, 
would gradually right itself, when the new University 
or College is established. Then, again, even if we are 
to deal with the present percentage, it is un- 
doubtedly not sufficient to counterbalance the 
rest proportion of three to one which exists 
between the two religions. The Irish Celt is, by tempera- 
sem. fond of learning, and ambitious to win distinctions, 
pie Christian Brothers, I understand, afford facilities 
kr students drawn from the humblest classes, if they 
-2iw signs of genius or remarkable talent, to obtain 
^tndary Education free of cost, until the student is 
'•'.opetent to compete for the Exhibitions of the Board 
'! Intermediate Education. Such students will, after 
toe foundation of the new University, undoubtedly find 
entrance there. 

To these must be added many of the students of 
t-e Senior and Middle Grades of that Board, who at 
piient enter the Royal University. Then, I should 
v'-Pf “at there will be a number of ecclesiastical stu- 
t nts, of which those from Maynooth will be but a 
\-rnon I and the sons of the Catholic gentry and of 
toe middle class Catholic population will, together, form 
} ‘ u S e number. Again, the future teachers of Catholic 
to-wmediafce Schools must necessarily take their de- 
pes in the University, as well, in consequence of the 
iS+la™ ^ ,e register, which doubtless will be 
tppo by Statute, as from the absolute necessity 
‘here will be of all these Intermediate Schools so 
their students as to bring them, to the door of 
,i University. This cannot be done' unless the teachers 
ijfiJ 68 . ve a University Education. As to this, 
ouia wish to say one word as to my idea of educa- 
w hich is the idea that, I think, pre- 
el m ancient times in England. It is that the 
tersm should not prevent a genius or a 

g**®. of really exceptional talent from serving the 
b do m mo ^ e in which his talents enabled him 
. • Therefore the arrangements of the State in 
°n to educating a person of that class, whom 


you do not meet with every day, and who, according to Lorooir. 
my experience, is to be found in all classes of j) ee _ 1901. 
life, including the humblest, should be such as to _ — 

advance him from grade to grade, in education, until Right Hon. 
he was sufficiently educated to render his genius or Christopher 
exceptional talents available. But as the means of the ° aUe8 > M ‘- D 
families of those students are, when they belong to 
the humbler classes, insufficient to bear the expense of 
this education, or even to support the students during 
its later— and especially during its University — stages, 
the State (through the University) must, make provision 
for beaiing that expense. This is the origin of Sizar- 
ships, and many of the small Bursarships which are to 
be found in almost all Universities and University Col- 
leges. The present system of National Education in 
Ireland might, and that of Intermediate Education 
actually does, lend itself to making this provision, but 
a provision which, as the system is not carried out 
during the University courses, leads, as I have already 
endeavoured to show, to disastrous, instead of bene- 
ficial results. 

If, however, there were (as, if a new University or 
College be founded, there undoubtedly will be) arrange- 
ments for extending this system to and throughout the 
University courses, the results would he different, and 
wholly beneficial ; as, in that ease, the education of the 
student would not cease until he had been thoroughly 
fhteld for his future course of life, whether that might 
lead to a profession or a career in Art, Literature, or 
Science. 

At present, the child of the humblest class, by 
entering the National Schools, receives a certain 
amount of training. I hope that we shall be able, 
gradually, to introduce rules into that system by which 
from time to time the capacity of pupils will be tested, 
and that those that are found to be exceptionally 
brilliant will be given an opportunity, by Scholarships 
or otherwise, of gradually being brought on to Se- 
condary Education ; and I clearly see my way to making- 
arrangements, if, indeed, they have not been already 
made, under the Intermediate Education Act, by which 
we shall be able to take such a young student by the 
hand, giving him, not what we at present do, a sum 
of money under the name of an [Exhibition, but an 
Exhibition or a Scholarship of the class which existed 
in Trinity College when I was there ; that is, one 
which entitled him to free rooms and commons during 
College terms, and a small sum of money to enable 
him to buy books, and to live while he is obtaining the 
benefit of Secondary Education. That can be done by 
a rule lately passed by the Intermediate Board, which 
enables us to prescribe that an Exh ibition shall be 
tenable only at a school. Then, we should have this 
young person of exceptional genius or talent, brought, 
in his seventeenth or eighteenth year, to the end of his 
Secondary Education, having received the benefit of the 
best possible education of that class — as, no doubt, he 
will, by reason of his Secondary School, looking for- 
ward to the prestige of his success ; I should then make 
provision that such a student might enter the Univer- 
sity under circumstances similar to those which (as to' 
persons of the religion which enabled them to compete) 
existed when. I entered Trinity College, in which one of 
even moderate ability, but with a determination to 
succeed, and great industry, was reasonably cer- 
tain of obtaining a Scholarship, which would enable 
him to support himself for five years in the University. 

If this idea were utlimately given effect to, the child 
of the day labourer woulld be able, in time, to compete 
among those who ultimately seek to obtain the offices 
of Lord Chancellor and other high positions in the 
State. That is my ideal of education ; and it is with 
that idea that I make the proposals that I have laid 
before the Commission ; but such a scheme would ren- 
der it necessary, in determining the number of Scholar- 
ships, to take into account the average poverty of the 
students. There must also be provision made for the 
education of women, and for their maintenance in a 
separate residential hall 

I have said that I think provision must be made for a 
greater number of students in the new College and Uni- 
versity than there are at present in Trinity College. I 
think it would be necessary to provide a sum of money 
sufficient to acquire a site, of the same extent, as con- 
veniently situated, and of the same commercial value, as 
those of Trinity College, and of the Queen’s College, 

Belfast, taken together, and to defray the expenses of 
the erection thereon of buildings as commodious, and 
of the same dignity, as are those of Trinity College, 
and of the Belfast Queen’s College, and to provide a 
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London. library, fittings, instruments, and appliances of the 
Dee. 17 1901 most modem description, sufficient to fully equip the 

F ’ L ' new institution as a first-rate University or College. 

Right Hon. There should further, in my opinion, be provided an 
Christopher annual sum charged on the Consolidated Fund, which 
Palles, ll.d. should be amply sufficient to support the University 
and College as places of education, religion, learning, 
and research, having regal'd to the probable number 
of its students, and the probable poverty of the majority 
of them. They cannot, in my opinion, he supported 
upon a sum less than the sum of the annual incomes, 
exclusive of students’ fees, of Trinity College and Belfast 
College, taken together. I do not prescribe the amounts 
of the incomes of Trinity College and Belfast College as 
the actual grant, as I do not know their amount. But 
I do knew that it would be most unwise to cramp the 
new institution at its birth, by insufficient pecuniary 
means, and I understand that the income of Trinity 
College, which appears, from a Parliamentary return 
of 1889, to have been, in 1888, £38,000, is not sufficient 
to enable it to provide the newest appliances for the 
teaching of Modern Science. I do not know personally, 
but I have heard it said, that some of the leading mem- 
bers of that University think that as large a sum as 
£100,000 would be required to enable them to provide 
the necessary equipment for the teaching of Modem 
Science. 

6481. Dr. Siaekie. — '£250,000, I think it was ? — That 
strengthens my argument. Then, as to the income of 
Belfast College, it has admittedly been insufficient, and 
the sum required for new appliances is now being 
provided, not by the Government, but by the muni- 
ficence of its citizens. 

I have made much reference, throughout the latter 
part of this statement to the incomes of Trinity College 
and the Queen’s College in Belfast, and I wish to make 
my meaning clear. Taking the matter in the abstract, 
and putting out of consideration existing Universities 
and Colleges, and existing statements and pledges of 
persons representing the Roman Catholics, I should like 
to measure the endowment of the new institution by 
the sum absolutely and intrinsically sufficient to pro- 
perly endow and equip the University and College in 
the manner I have mentioned. Personally, I do not 
believe that the united incomes of Trinity College and 
the Queen’s College of Belfast, joined to the present 
value of the existing property of those institutions, will 
be sufficient to properly endow the new University and 
College, and, therefore, were I left to myself, I would 
suggest very much larger sums, which would bo 
measured altogether irrespectively of the value of the 
property of Trinity College and ‘Belfast Queen's College. 
But I cannot conceal from myself that in this matter 
there is a political question involved ; neither can I 
conceal from myself that many of the persons who have 
taken foremost part in the demand for this new Uni- 
versity and College have said that the amount they 
demand as a provision for the higher education of the 
Roman Catholics is a sum equal to that which is pro- 
vided for the education of Episcopalian Protestants and 
Presbyterians. Personally, I do not approve of that. 
Having regard to the numbers of the Roman Catholic 
•population, and to the future, for which my hope is, 
perhaps, too sanguine, I think that a sum so measured 
will not be sufficient ; but as there have been state- 
ments upon the part of the Roman Catholics, that they 
would be satisfied with an amount measured by the 
sum of the endowments of these two institutions, I 
think that, were we now to demand a greater stun, 
we might be exposed to the imputation of making, 
when the hope of realisation is coming nearer, a greater 
demand than had been previously made. I should not 
like to be a party to anything of that description, and 
therefore my view is that if it be necessary, as I 
think it will be, to provide a larger sum for this new 
University and College than the sum of the two, amounts 
I have mentioned, it should be accompanied by an equi- 
valent grant to Trinity College, and the Queen’s College 
in 'Belfast, if the latter is to continue to exist, or to 
the Queen’s University, in the North of Ireland. 

My desire for the improvement of higher education, 
a matter that I have longed for all my life, does not 
depend upon any question of denomination or sect : I 
desire the same thing for all the subjects of the King. 
My view is for Ireland : I am anxious that all Irishmen 
shall be able to compete on equal terms with the other 
citizens of the empire, and to take their share in the 
government of the empire. If to accomplish this object 
it shall become necessary to endow the new University 
* Hansard, 


with a larger 


ger sum of money than will 
by the sums I have mentioned, I think it 
justice that a proportionate sum should 
“ d *» 


I do not think it necessary to suggest mil ■ 
Partmuiar funcUt the _ disposal _of the State the 


sary endowment for the new College 'and TV 
should 1 come. If Parliament deems it for 
weai that these institutions shall be founded it 
the power, mi, to mr mini, i, ‘ 1 * 

provide^ sufficient endowment for them. But' 


is right to point out that in addition itmtr- 4 
sum provided for the Royal University, which I t 
set free, and which I estimate at about £10 000 a v- 
(subject to possible compensation for disturbance 
vested interests), there are three sums of mm t 
which Ireland appears to have a special equitv ? fc 
this matter I am speaking not as a Roman Catholic' £ 
as an Irishman. ’ 


I hold that, upon the true policy 0 f the Church 
Act, Ireland lias an equity against the Imperial to 


payer, to an amount amply, and more than 
sufficient to provide for the new University andCy 
lege, to give a liberal addition to the endowment 
t rinity College, and to provide either for the fourja 
tion of a Northern University or to additionally endev 
the present Queen’s College in Belfast. I refer’tothv 
sums of money— three annuities— from which the In 
penal Fund, that is the Consolidated Fund of Grer 
Britain and Ireland, was relieved by the operation 
the Church Act of 1869, by sums of money being takes 
from a fund which is admitted on the face of that 1- 
to be a peculiarly Irish fund— I mean the Church Find 
At the time of the passing of that Act there *?;• 
payable by the Imperial taxpayer three separate anrai 
sums of money. There was, first, the £26,000 a va; 
for Maynooth ; there was, secondly, the amount' fa 
the Queen’s University, which was £4,962, and. thir.il', 
there were very large annual sums under a grant kners 
by the name of the Begium Donum. I cannot give ti; 
Commission the exact amount of those annual sue 
payable as Bcgium Dunum, but Mr. Gladstone sratri i 
that they amounted to between £45.000 and £50.000 a j 
year.* Now, Parliament, bv the Act of 1869, created j 
a fund which has always since been treated by Pari!- 1 
ment as an exclusively Irish one, the residue whin i 
should remain of the Church Fund after mart; \ 
provision for vested interests. How was the money r ; 
arise from the disposal of the Church property dal! ! 
with by the Act? That Act provided, to a large es- 1 
tent, for the Imperial taxpayer at the expense of da j 
Irish fund. 

By it Hie Consolidated Fund was relieved from ; 
the £26,000 a year, which was previously payafe • 
out of the Consolidated Fund for the benc-fi: : 
of Maynooth, but the price that was given for relievk 
the Fund of that £26,000 a year, was taken, not free 
the Imperial taxpayer, but from the specially Irish 
Fund, the Church Fund. Identically die same thing 
was done with the annuities of the Beqium Do mb- 
An almost similar operation was effected in respect o: 
the £4,962, the annual provision for the Queen's Uni- , 
versity by the Acts which established the Royal Lai- ; 
versity (42 & 43 Vic., ch. 65 ; 44 & 45 Vic., ch, 52.’ 

Thus Ireland appears io have a special equity agaisit ■ 
the general taxpayer of the United Kingdom in resge.r 
of those three annual sums of £26, 000, _ £45,000 \ 

whatever may have been the amount of the 1 kji»s , 
Donum), and £4,962 ; and if the amount of those three : 
sums is taken with the most moderate interest for ■ 
periods which have elapsed since those Acts came - ' , 
operation, we shall not only have enough to pro™-, ’ 
capital sum of money more than sufficient for ali 
purposes I have suggested, but also annual sums m® 
than sufficient for all purposes. , 

As to the teaching in the new College, there slto • 
be added to the Faculty of Theology (for the tearing 
which no part of the funds of the University is ® ■ 
applied), eight faculties, namely, Arts (mcludiEg ^ 
Chair of Pedagogy), Law, Medicine, Music. Fngi 
ing, Architecture, &c., Science, and, lastly, oue 
I attach great importance — Economics andT’ ^ 
Science, including Commerce and Industry. It : 
the faculties in the reformed London Umyersi , _ 
it is from the Report of that institution that 
taken the statement of these faculties. , 

With reference to the consideration whetna , 
existing 'College should be affiliated to tte n 
versity, I entertain a strong opinion that i 
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i to the interests of the State and of so- 
kn “ “ general, if the College of Maynooth were affi- 
V'Ja to it. This subject I have already developed. 
Y also" rather in favour of the students being 
1 t ‘ ; n the College, but if non-resident, I think it 
Th'emelv expedient that they should attend lectures ; 
tuhoneh, having regard to the practice of Trinity Col- 
iL a „d the Royal University, I do not see my way 
(refusing a degree to a student who does not attend 
Iwtures. A degree obtained by private stuldy should, I 
*hinJv be differentiated in some way from that obtained 
L s 'student resident in, or attending the lectures of, 
the College, as a degree attained simply by examination 
noti i n my opinion, a degree. A person may obtain 
it who has not that University culture which is indi- 
cated bv a University degree. At the same time, I 
think that if that principle is to be applied in the new 
University it should be so applied gradually and tenta- 
tively ; hut had I my way I should have the courage of 
m v convictions and apply it, although gradually and 
tentatively. 

Then, as to the fifth head of my evidence— 

« Should there also be ax Additional University 
Established in Belfast, and, if not, should the 
Royal University be Continued?” 


I do not see how an additional University oan be 
established in Belfast, having regard to the attitude lately 
assumed by the Presbyterians. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the Royal University should continue, and 
I should reconstruct it in such a manner that the 
authorities of the Belfast Queen’s College should form 
the major portion of the Senate. I entirely agree 
with the views of the authorities of the Belfast College 
that having such a Senate as that of the Royal Univer- 
sity to control those interested in th6 Belfast College, 
does not, work to the advantage of the College, and is 
not in theory defensible. I am confident, however, 
that this connection between the Royal University and 
the Belfast Queen’s College will not continue long after 
a new University and College shall have been estab- 
lished. The Presbyterians will, I think, very soon 
after that establishment, propose that they, too, should 
have a University. I wish here to remark, in concur- 
rence with some of the previous witnesses, that, in my 
opinion, a University in 'Belfast woukl be a most useful 
institution, that it would not interfere with either 
Trinity College or the new University in Dublin, but 
would develop upon entirely new lines. I have some 
acquaintance with the North of Ireland, in consequence 
of frequently going as Judge of Assize on the North- 
eastern Circuit, during which we are often from two 
to three weeks in the city of Belfast. I think that 
you might have in Belfast a type of University new to 
Ireland, but of an admirable description. 

May I exemplify it by referring to one establishment, 
with the working of which I am familiar? I refer to 
what I may now call the world-wide known firm of 
Harland & Wolff, shipbuilders. The building of a ship 
involves, as the Commissioners are of course aware, 
the most intricate calculations, depending upon the 
highest mathematical and physical knowledge. In that 
firm are kept two gentlemen, having the highest grade 
of mathematical knowledge, solely for the purpose of 
working out the lines of the frames of the ships upon 
certain given conditions, such, for instance, as tonnage, 
the amount of capacity for cargo required, the 
number of passengers to be carried, the character of 
the trade upon which the vessel is to run. These 
gentlemen have, from those conditions, to determine 
mathematically the frame of the ship. It depends 
entirely upon abstruse mathematical calculations, and 
the success of the firm depends upon those calculations 
being properly worked out, so that a true result shall 
be arrived at. To speak generally, a ehip in which the 
ming aimed at is a maximum rate of speed, indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, will be worked upon 
one set of lines. A ship which is to have a moderate 
™te of speed, such, for instance, as those of the White 
Stax line, with a certain carrying capacity for carrying 
csr go, which will make the freight thereby earned a 
® 4 terial element in determining the probable profit to 
derived in working the ship — would be framed upon 
® entirely different set of calculations. This instance 
dearly shows the value in Belfast of the highest mathe- 
matical knowledge, and so long as such positions are 
hj&wn to he open to clever young men with attainments 
the kind I have mentioned, it is certain that many 
People will apply themselves to such studies as will 
wenlt in the attainment of that knowledge. 


It is well known that formerly teachers of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics in Protestant schools were su- 
perior to those in Catholic schools. Why was this? 
Because a high knowledge of Mathematics and Physics 
probably assured the person who had them a Fellow- 
ship in Trinity College. But for one such Fellowship 
actually vacant there would be five or six candidates, 
and, therefore, those of the candidates who were unable 
to obtain a Fellowship, but who still, by their study for 
that Fellowship, had acquired great mathematical know- 
ledge, became available as teachers in the Intermediate 
Protestant Schools. The result is, as I know myself, 
that although the Intermediate Board has now been 
established for upwards of twenty-two years, we hardly 
yet are able in our Catholic schools to compete with the 
Protestant schools in respect of the higher Mathe- 
matics, although I venture to think that an Irish Celt 
is as capable of attaining to proficiency in Mathematics 
as any other resident in Ireland. 

Again, I may mention a matter as to Applied Che- 
mistry, as to which education in Ireland is simply 
deplorable. By that art large fortunes can be made. 
I know a gentleman (resident, not in Belfast, but in 
Cork) who is at the head of a large manufactory of the 
purest chemical compounds. The trade is a lucrative 
one, and the manufactory gives employment to a great 
number of persons. That gentleman, was educated in 
Germany. There is no place in Ireland at present in 
which a person aiming at that position can be educated. 
The members of the Commission are aware that in 
Germany, in Switzerland, in France, in a great number 
of other European countries — in fact, in nearly every 
other European country — provision is made for indus- 
trial education of that description. As a rule, that 
trade is out of this country. It is a lucrative trade. 
Give an opportunity to young men to fit themselves for 
positions as managers of institutions of that description, 
and undoubtedly the want will be supplied. 

The Belfast people, the people of the North of 
Ireland, are eminently a practical people, anrl if the 
endowment of the Belfast College is increased, and 
if it be allowed to develop on its own lines — that is, 
not confined by the Regulations of the Royal Univer- 
sity ; not bound to insist upon a certain knowledge of 
other subjects, which perhaps is not capable of being at- 
tained by a person whose mind is entirely mathema- 
tical, but who may be able to acquire a great amount 
of chemical and scientific knowledge — my idea is that, 
without saying anything as to what its ultimate success 
may he in classical learning, it will develop according 
to the lines which seem to he prevalent in Belfast — 
those lines which lead to remunerative employment, 
and that you will have a University there which will 
do more than anything else in the North of Ireland to 
repair some of our deplorable loss in higher industrial 
education. 

Upon the sixth head of evidence, 

That Provision should be made for the Highest 

Class of Industrial, Commercial, and Technical 

Education, 


I think it of the highest importance that encourage- 
ment should be given to commercial and industrial 
teaching. Provision lias already been made in the 
new Agricultural Department for the improvement of 
Technical Education. But the teaching of all these 
subjects, to be such as will enable the people of this 
country to compete with foreign nations, should be 
continued up to the University, and throughout the 
student’s University career, and the subjects should be 
included in the courses for degrees. It is for that 
reason that I suggest that there should be a faculty 
to that lately formed in the London University. 

6482 Viscount Ridley.— You have given us your 
evidence in so clear and full a manner that I, for one, 
do not propose to ask you any questions ; hut there 
may be some points upon which other members of the 
Commission may wish you to amplify your views ?— I 
shall be happy to answer any questions that the Com- 
missioners may desire to put to me, to the best of my 
ability. 

6483 Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— There is only one ques- 
tion I desire to ask you. You have explained very 
clearly the constitution of the proposed Visitor lal 
Court. Do you mean that to be a Conrt of Appeal 
from a decision of the Governing Body of the Univer- 
sity or a Court of first instance?— My idea was that 
it should be a Court of first instance, and a final 
Court. I think these are the most unpleasant matters 
that can arise, and I think that if they did 


London. 
Dee. 17, 1901 .• 

Right Hon. 
Christopher 
Palles, ix. D. 
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.London. occur, to have a decision upon them long delayed would 
T Vee. 17 1901. be likely to work the highest injury to the University. 

’ — L ' I hope myself that they will never occur ; but if, un- 
Jtight Hon. fortunately, they do occur, I would wish them not only 
•Christopher rightly, but rapidly, decided ; and I would lift them 
Palles, ll.d. from the decision of the governing body of the College 
to that of the governing body of the University, which 
I anticipate will govern a great number of other Col- 
leges. 

6484. Mr. Justice Madden. — There are one or two 
matters only that I wish to bring under your attention, 
in order that I may fully appreciate your views. I 
observe that throughout your evidence you kept two 
matters distinct: first, the educational requirements of 
Ireland, as demanding the establishment of a well- 
endowed College, acceptable to Roman Catholics ; and 
secondly, the claim for equality and finality, which 
you think would be best secured by placing the College 
in the position of a University? — Yes ; I treated them 
separately. 

6485. Taking the College first, I think your general 
view is that it is absolutely essential to the success of 
the College that the responsibility of organising and 
working it should be left to the Roman Catholics,_by 
whom it is demanded; and that it should be so con- 
stituted as to be capable of being used by students in 
Maynooth — I understand that you regard these two 
features as essential? — I do. 

6486. And that no College would be satisfactory 
unless those two elements were combined? — Quite so. 

6487. Now, passing to another question closely allied 
to the former — the power of the College to grant its 
own degrees — I understand your objection to affiliation 
with the Royal University is based upon an objec- 
tion not to the principle of the affiliation of several Col- 
leges in a common University, but to the particular 
character of the University with which it was proposed 
that the Roman Catholic College should be affiliated, 
namely, the Royal University? — Yes; my objection is 
not to the abstract question of affiliation with a Uni- 
versity. That is proved by what I have said, that I 
would, be perfectly satisfied with, and would like, an 
affiliation with the University of Dublin. 

6488. So I understood ; your objection is not to af- 
filiation per se, but to affiliation with the Royal Uni- 
versity— you would not object to affiliation with a 
University of a different character ? — Certainly not. 

6489. The objection which you have raised to the 
project of affiliation with the Royal University is based 
•on the character of that University as it at present exists, 
and it is, as I understand, twofold : First, because that 
University is founded on the principle of secular edu- 
cation, apart from religion, and secondly, because it 
is founded on the principle of mere examination with- 
out teaching? — Yes. 

6490. You object to affiliation with it, so long as it 
•continues to be based upon these two principles ? — I do. 
I boldly say that I regard the word “ University,” as 
•applied to an institution of such a character, as a mis- 
nomer. No person will ever induce me to say — though 
I am a member of the Senate of that institution — that 
it should be regarded as a University at all. 

6491. Do not understand me as differing from you. I 
■only want to elicit your views. You object to affiliation, 
not qua affiliation, bub affiliation to a University possess- 
ing these characteristics? — Yes. 

6492- .You have said, and I am far from disputing the 
proposition, that there would he difficulties in effecting 
such a change in the Royal University as to render it 
acceptable. I suppose you recognise that there would 
be difficulties in the way of any reform that can be 
suggested ? — Certainly. 

6493. I observe that ini the portion of your evidence 

in which you dealt with the construction of the governing 
body, you brought it forward with a full appreciation of 
the difficulties? — Undoubtedly. I have studied the 

question since 1855 ; and for many years I had given up 
any hope of ever myself seeing the question solved. 
Fortunately those hopes have been revived by the ap- 
pointment of this Commission. 

6494. In fact,, the solution which you suggest has 
been arrived at in view of the enormous difficulties of 
the question, and is not your ideal one? — No ; my ideal 
is affiliation with tlie Dublin University. 

6495. Therefore I suppose you would advise us to 
■approach the question from a practical point of view? 
— Decidedly. 

.6496. And having regard to difficulties of various 
lands, to some of which you have yourself called atten- 
■fcion, aud others to which I need! not advert, to arrive 


at the beat practical solution ?— Certainly T 
allowed to say that I think my function is L. •/ 1)9 
cally the same as that of the members of tbTo **• 
sion You have been good enough to summon rnTT' 
m order to ask me what is my opinion, on tL ■ 
questions involved in what is called the Irish UnS 
question. I have given them to the best of my 
but it is not for me, I take it, to enter A' 
additional question, whether it is impossible to cam,™? 
what I term my ideal scheme. Of course the^ 
elements- winch necessan y must enter into the 
Bwierafaon of the Commission, but which ha™ ^ 
entered, and I do not think ought to enter into ™ 
consideration. 

6497. You have brought that out very clearly in 

evidence you liave given. I think you will agJee ^ 
me that there is a great want of suitable prokionl* 
the education of the mass of the Irish populati™ 
without any distinction as regards religion, more 
pecially with regard to technical instruction and tha 
teaching of Applied Science ?-€ agree with you entirely 
in that. 1 

6498. That part of the question referred to us k 
separable from the Catholic claim ?— Entirely. The re- 
ference to this Commission, as of course you are aware 
re not confined to the question of higher education for 
Roman Catholics. 

6499. Quite so ; and you have called attention to 
the requirement of additional provision for the teach- 
?ing of technical subjects and Applied Science, especially 

in the North of Ireland, where the population, in some 
parts, is not Roman Catholic? — 'Well, for the purpose 
I speak of, it may be .treated as mainly Presbyterian 
and Protestant Episcopalian. 

6500. No man,, if you will allow me to say so, ka 
taken a more active part in introducing technical teach- 
ing, both in Primary and Secondary Education, than yon 
have, done, and I am sure you recognise the importance 
of that branch of University Education ?— Certainly ; 
I consider it a most important branch of Umyeraty 
Education. I have dono as much as in me lay to assist 
others, who were much more able than 1 was, in devising 
a scheme by which those results might be arrived «. 
They are. hardly as yet in practical operation. The 
Treasury is necessarily slow in matters of this descrip- 
tion ; bub I hope they are in train. You are yourself 
aware of how, in the Intermediate Board, we have en- 
deavoured to get a system of technical instruction into 
operation. I thoroughly agree with you that, irrespec- 
tive of creed and party, andi treating it as a matter be- 
tween nation and nation, there is a vast need for such 
changes in the system of education as will give our young 
people such industrial and technical knowledge as will 
enable them to successfully compete with the foreigner. 
In my opinion it is one of the things that lie, I might 
almost say, at the root of the position of the Empire. 

6501. That need being so great, do you not think that a 

proposal that met it reasonably, and in a practical way, 
might fairly be adapted, although it did not attain per- 
fection ? — Certainly. I think that in this world we live 
in — especially in the political world we live in— per- 
fection can never be attained, and I do not hope for 
it. . . . 

6502. I think you agree with me that it is rather 

difficult to say under what circumstances finality in legis- 
lation can be achieved?— I thoroughly agree with tha;. 
What I wished to point out was the distinction between 
want of finality resulting from causeless agitation sm 
want of finality resulting from, an agitation for wmm 
there is adequate cause. I do not th i nk agitation 
ever cease in Ireland 1 . , , . 

6503. But a reasonable approach to finality oug“ 

be one of the objects that we should keep m view ►— 
tainly. I think that is a very vital matter. 
unsettled state of this question of Umversity Education- 
of which, os I have told you, I have had personal 
lege since 1855-has, to my mind, worked unmeasur- 
able injury. , 

6504. A view has been suggested to us tu* 

evidently db not share, namely, that a system { 

tion or affiliation of Universities hasMcessOTi 7 . 

in itself an element hostile to finality. J —stem » 
do not agree in that view, because your ideal P “ ^ 
one of federation? — I suppose that ffofiegea 

this, that in a federation of Universities ^ 

there is a certain inherent mischief that i m ^ j 
•fully guarded) against— that when you. h&v ^ 
Colleges federated under one University, ^ 

sarily a competition amongst them, wW - t ^ » 
termined) by examination, and that tner 
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deucy to cause undue importance to be attached to 
result of examination. Well, I am. strongly of that 
'rdnion I think examination is necessary, under cer- 
circumstances, but I regard it as a necessary evil ; 
i would restrict it as much as I possibly could. In 
ace of competition, when positions of value are open 
toaU who compete for them, there necessarily must be 
Lj-mination ; but I rather think that every year a trained 
Sect applies itself to studying for an examination, 
a, juan benefits himself less than if, during the same 
nriod he had 1 applied himself to the study of the same 
Objects uninfluenced by any pecuniary consideration, 
“ j* as the reaching a particular position by it. For 
nr own part, when I was in Trinity College, I think I 
jiuays used to study my Mathematics better in the earlier 
tart of the year, when there was no question of examina- 
tion than when it came to the months approaching the 
agination, in which I was asking myself, not how a 
particular train of thought could be best worked out, 
tat what questions I should probably be asked in the 
elimination. I think that what you have referred to 
is a real difficulty. 

6505. The difficulty would probably be less if the Col- 
in^ were autonomous, and conducted their own el- 
iminations on their own lines?— Yes, to a certain ex- 
tent ; but I do not think that should be carried too far. 

6506. There was an interesting part of your evidence 
in which you spoke of the position Trinity College ought 
to take in the educational system of Ireland. . I do not 
propose to follow you in that, not because I ignore the 
importance of the subject, but because it is outside the 
sphere of .our inquiry ? — So I understand the Commis- 
sion have ruled. 

6507. I should like to ask you a question with regard 
to the Test Act. You have spoken eloquently of the duties 
of Universities with regard to religious instruction ; and 
you mentioned that Trinity College, though not hound 
to do so by Act of Parliament, has maintained religious 
semces, and a course of religious instruction, for 
Protestant students. I suppose you are aware that the 
governing body of Trinity College has expressed its 
readiness to make adequate provision in that respect for 
•Indents of other denominations? — I understand it has. 

6508. That) is important to notice, in reference to 
the principle which you have so well laid down, that 
every Irishman, no matter what his creed, is entitled 
to the benefits of the University of Dublin. But I 
pass from that, because any further discussion would be 
outside our sphere, although I am sure that we have 
all listened to you with very great interest. 
There is one point more — a point which you and I 
have had before us in the working of the Intermediate 
Board — the necessity of a Register of Teachers of 
Secondary Schools. You have mentioned that the 
Intermediate Board found itself unable to take any 
action in the matter. On that point there was no 
difference of opinion whatever? — I understand not. 

6509. I merely want that it should be understood 
—the particular reasons which led to that conclusion 
were not the same in regard to all the members of 
the 'Board ?— That is quite so. 

6510. You have stated very fully your exact point 
of view, and you are perfectly accurate, if I may say 
ao, in stating that the united action of the Board 
wk not arrived at by reason of their entertaining iden- 
tical opinions in regard to the existing state of things? 
—Exactly so. 

651L Professor (Butcher. — 1 should, like to ask you 
one question about a point you laid some, stress on 
that is the closer association of ecclesiastical and lay 
students in University (Education. No doubt, you axe 
aware that different views have been expressed before 
this Commission upon that subject? — I am, but I 
entertain a strong opinion upon it myself. 

6512. Yes, I quite understand, and a point which 1 
wish to put before you is this : Supposing the view 

prevails that ecclesiastical students should not pursue 
their secular studies in association with lay students, 
tte effect would be this, in the first instance, would 
H not — that the Roman 'Catholic clergy would, as a 
rtile, not be University men at all ? — That would be 
result. 

5513. And yet clerical influence must be an important 
farter— some would, perhaps, say the most important 
■eetor — but, at all events, an important factor m the 
government of a Roman Catholic University or Col- 
“ge. We agree in that? — We do. 

6514. So that you would have this result, that the 
government of the University or of the College would 
te largely under the influence of men who were not 
t Diversity men?— I \do not go so far as that. 

6515. No?— Not at all. My idea is that the Roman 
^thohe Bishops (I say it with great respect) would 


practically have very little influence in University Edu- Losnow. 
cation, subject to this, that they would see that not j) ee igoi. 
only were there safeguards against teaching unsound — — 

doctrine, but that these safeguards were actually effec- Right Hon. 
tive and acted upon. For instance, I have suggested Christopher 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops should be one fifth of Palles, u*D* 
the Governing Body. Suppose that I myself were one 
of the Governing Body (this is the only way in which 
I can test it), and that a question arose before the 
Board as to what should be the course in Mathematics 
(I say that, because it is the subject I am best ac- 
quainted with), I would not have the slightest hesitation 
in opposing myself deliberately, time after time, 
against all the five episcopal members of the governing 
body, if I thought they were wrong. 

16516. You Ido not suppose that, apart from any 
special subject where expert knowledge is required, 
in the general government of the University or 
College, the clerical influence would be out of propor- 
tion of the mere number of clerics on the go- 
verning body?— I think not. I can only state my own' 
opinion as to what I should do were I one of the 
Governing Body. There are some matters in 
which I should attach almost supreme importance 
to the opinions of the Bishops. The arrange- 
ments in reference to the morality of the students, the 
time at which they should be in at night, the circum- 
stances under which permission to stay out longer than 
usual might be granted, the mode in which any breach 
of these regulations should be brought before the Dean 
or Governing Body, the arrangements that there should 
be for morning and evening prayer, the necessity of 
attending it, or the arrangements and excuses for not 
attending it, the necessity for attending religious instruc- 
tion such as there is at present in Trinity College, the 
attendance upon catechetical lectures, the arrangement 
of the course of religious study, so that no student 
should leave the University until he was thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of his religion, and believed 
in its fundamental doctrines, not merely because his 
teachers told him that they were true, but because 
studying tradition, and the Holy Scriptures, and having 
regard to Divine Revelation and to the teaching of 
the Ohurcli through the Pope and the Bishops, he 
had arrived at that conclusion by the use of his own 
intellectual faculties in reference to all those matters, I 
would look upon the influence of the Bishops not only 
as necessary, but as absolutely supreme. But, the mo- 
ment you go away from those, /and when you come to the 
questions as to what are the courses of study, and 
what are to be the regulations for attending on lectures 
as distinct, from merely preparing for examinations 
and matters of that description, I really, were I on the 
Board, would give the same attention to their views 
upon the subject as I would give to them if they were 
merely members of the Board or Governing Body, and 
not Bishops. I would have regard to their educational 
knowledge, which, with some of our Bishops,, is very 
great indeed, and I would take into consideration, and 
have great respect for their views upon all those sub- 
jects but, then, I would view them', not in their 
capacity as Bishops, but as individuals, and having 
regard to the educational knowledge of which they 
were possessed. 

6517- To revert to my point, which was rather this 
— the relation between a new Catholic University or 
College and the' College of 'Maynooth— I suppose from 
what you have said, you would agree with this— that 
the laity, the Roman Catholic laity in Ireland, would 
be immeasurably better satisfied if their priests had 
received a University Education like themselves, than 
if they simply got their secular education within the 
walls of Maynooth?— I am strongly convinced of that 

6518 That is what I wanted to bring out, and it 
was in relation to that that I spoke of the government 
of the College ; they would feel more confidence in a 
governing hodv in which ecclesiastics had this Univer- 
sity Education, than in one in which they had not?— 

Certainly, and I am in hopes that, if my scheme is 
successful, some Commission sitting here fifty years 
hence nmy h»4 tlit *“ «“ 

University a greater number of Roman Catholic Bishops 
even than are sketched in my scheme— men who will 
be placed on the Board, not because they are 
appointed by the Crown as Bishops, but because they 
are appointed by the faculties of the University as the 
best educationists. 

f>S19 Your view is exactly the same as that which I 
here rathered myself in Hiking with Eomsn Catholic 
Symei in Iietad, rone of whom go ro for. | to eny 
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London. that if the new University was not. used for the 
- rr lQm education of the priesthood, they would rather go 
| without iit ? — I am in great hopes that they will avail 
Right Hon. themselves of it, hut if they do nob avail themselves 

Christopher of it, although we shall regret it, we must do- the best 

Palles, ll.d. we can, even although we have nob the advantage of 
the ecclesiastical Students joining in it. 

6520. I pass to another point. You say, and it seems 
very proper, that the University statutes should pro- 
hibit the teaching by a Professor of anything contrary to 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. But would 
you go further in the same direction: — Assuming, as 
you do assume, that the University is open to students 
of all denominations, does it not almost follow that the 
Professor should be equally forbiclllen to teach things 
contrary to the doctrines of other Churches? — 1 think 
not, because there will he a differentiating quality, or 
a differentiating element in the character of this Uni- 
versity as regards the Roman Catholic students and 
Protestant students. That I have called a tinge of 
religion — the same characteristic that distinguished Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in relation to Protestant students 
and Catholic students. Now, I will take the subject of 
Moral Philosophy. How is it possible that the doc- 
trines of the Scholastic Philosophy, the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas — how is it possible that that can be taught 
without coming into conflict with other religions? 

6521. I quite ajdmit there are some branches of 

Philosophy which so closely overlap or intertwine with 
Theology that you cannot separate them, and one 
would he almost inclined to let them stand apart from 
ordinary studies as theological ; but, to take the in- 
stances of Oxford ail'd Cambridge, there is here a very 
distinct tinge or colour of Church of England or Angli- 
can Theology. Yet it would be considered — -I do not say 
illegal, for I do not know that it is illegal — but it would 
be considered exceedingly dishonourable in a teacher, 
who was teaching a purely secular subject, if lie did, 
through that, attempt to affect the religious beliefs of 
his hearers. The point I want to put to you, therefore, 
is this, that where you abolish tests, does it not follow, 
— if not as a matter of law, as a matter of honour and 
principle — that religious doctrine ought to he altogether 
excluded from the teaching of secular subjects? — I 
would hope that any Professor in the new University 
would never say anything, either in his lectures, or 
in his professorial capacity, that would he, in the 
slightest degree, hurtful to the religious feelings of any 
of his hearers, and I should think: that it would lie 
one of the duties of a Professor to aim at that; but 
it is one thing to bind a body by a hard and fast rule 
so as to make it criminal in them to transgress it (for, 
practically, it is criminal if it causes a Professor to lose 
Ilia professorship), anld, therefore, I think I am on 
safer lines, in the suggestions that I make, in following 
strictly the law as regards Oxford and Cambridge, the 
application of which I know has worked well, of leaving 
it -to the Professors, and then they would be bound by 
the same laws to- act in the same way as I think they 
ought to act as gentlemen and Christians. iLet me 
exemplify it in this way : This Conscience Clause in 

the Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1871, no doubt, was 
most anxiously considered. I rather think I see 
through the Act the hand of Lord Selbourne, then 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who, unless I mistake, was 
Attorney-General at the time, and, of course, with his 
great love for Oxford, ho had a considerable part in 
framing this statute. Now, the 'Conscience Clause is 
not that the Professor shall not teach anything that is 
contrary to the tenets of any particular religion, or 
even of the Anglican religion, but it is that no student 
shall be obliged to attend any lecture when, his parent, 
or he himself, if of a certain age, objects to it upon 
religious grounds. In other words, the way that it is 
worked is not to qualify the lecture, but to qualify the 
obligation of the student to attend. The Professor is 
left free ; it is left to his honour and feeling as a gentle- 
man, and to his love for his own class (which I should 
think would most of all govern him) to work upon 
lines that would not be injurious to their feelings ; 
and I think the same principle ought to be applied 
here. 

6622. Then, if you apply the analogy of the Test 
Act in Oxford and Cambridge, you could not insert 
a clause which seems very reasonable, prohibiting 
the teaching by a Professor of anything con- 
trary to the doctrine of any particular 'Church? — But, 
surely, no. one could doubt for one moment that if a 
Professor in Oxford or Cambridge taught heresy, and 
contumaciously persisted in it, he would be quickly 


brought up. I know that he would have been in nv • 
College when I was a student there. 

6523. I think he would be brought up as t 

but I think he ntould be equally taojjht mV?; 
taught religious doctrines violating the conscience of “ 
student, whether belonging to the Church of ’ 

not!- 1 do not know that we quite uude.siid 
other. I cannot present to my mind any nues-inn 
Classics,, m 'Mathematics, oven in Natural and A D n!ia 
Science, or in the teaching of languagea-in 
general matter of a University ; I cannot preseir^ 
my mind anything in which it would be necessary nr 
even possible to teach anything that would be asaim 
the doctrines of any religion. It is only when wocein 
to the doubtful questions — the questions of Moral Philo 
sopliy and History,— there, we are upon closer ground. 
Perhaps, I might even say that there could not be any 
difference of opinion in reference to Biology ; that is * 
more doubtful matter. But, with the exception d 
Biology, perhaps Midwifery, History, and Modem 
Philosophy, I do not see any subject with reference to 
which the question could arise at alh 

6524. But questions have arisen with regard to some 
of the Natural Sciences in foreign Universities, although 
perhaps, it is not worth while going into that matter! 
— That is, that they might teach what was contrary to 
Revealed Religion, but I thought you were now dealing 
with matters that would he obnoxious to one sect of 
Christians. Of course, I am quite aware of the teach- 
ing in some foreign Universities contrary to Revealed 
Religion, for instance, that the soul is not immoral, 
or that there is no God. 

6525. But I understood that you had passed on to 
argue that there were no questions of religion at ill 
that could come into the teaching of these Sciences?— 
Not at all, no ; I meant between different denomina- 
tions of Christians. Of course, there are all the great 
questions dependent upon Agnosticism. I am quite 
aware of all those. 

6526. I will not. waste time over this particular 
point. All I really wanted to bring out was that else- 
where, in other Universities where tests are abolished, 
the conception prevails that a Professor ought not 
to teach anything that would hurt the feelings of 
anyone of any denomination? — That is entirely mj 
own view of the question ; hut whether that should be 
embodied in the statute or left to the Professor himself 
is a matter entirely for the Commission The general 
tendency of my mind, of course, as I think it is in the 
case of most University men, is to restrict the Professor 
as little as I possibly can. 

6527. Then we come to the charge against the Pro- 

fessor which may result in his dismissal. The only 
thing you would take into account, apart from miscon- 
duct generally, would he the question whether he 
taught doctrine contrary to the Roman Catholic Church? 
— That, is my view. . 

6528. Here I have one suggestion to make, ana 1 
should like to know your opinion as to it-. I think » 
is a very important and practical matter. I perfectly 
understand your proposal as to the constitution ana 
functions of the tribunal, but would your purpose he 
equally met by a modification of this kind? Supposing 
the tribunal consisted entirely of laymen ; but thst- it 
were enacted that, on any question where doctrine 
concerned, this tribunal should be bound to take t. 
opinion of the Episcopal Body, and to regard tha-op 
ion as authoritative, would not that give to the 

the kind of control of the particular questions wlucnyw 
desire?— It certainly would, and that brings us then 
the constitution of the body. . . 

6529. Yes, but the particular point I refer » ist_ 
You are no doubt as well aware as I am of the | 
feeling there is against having either an 
tribunal or a tribunal composed partially or 

tics ? — I am, perfectly. . . I 

6530. And as a practical suggestion to meet ^ ^ 

know will be an immense difficulty SwL Church 
anv recommendations we might make, m g „ Ton 
r nair «.h<v iit. the Church— but wouia ' 


e-annot ask you about the Church hut wo 
A onally be satisfied with referring question ol^ ^ 
trine to the Bishops in exactly thesamew f - „« 

your legal analogy, refer from decision 

Scotch law to Scotch judges, and accept then aec 
as final ? — Quoad hoc. . f doctrine?" 

6531. I mean Quoad hoc, on questions of doctr 

I would. e j.w ;t seems to me, 

6532. The practical advantage of that, u - - Qa up 
would be that you would not put P u ° ^nfida* 
against you ; that it would give far g 
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. .ijjjie world if vou said “We have a tribunal 

’’■fUSrn « f “ d " “ ll 

* -n nuestions which come necessarily within their 
e’-J— We 11 upon the question of preserving the 
free from error as far as Homan Catholics are 
^ ed. j would be quite satisfied with that modifica- 


Y 'T^ e ' Certainly, but I was not really so much con- 
, that as thinking of the kind of tribunal which 
- '•ht be appointed bv the Crown. It might as I am 
-fstine he a body of laymen; will not such a 
make the project most feasible, and raise 
tASSAi f think I may say this My only 
1%’t in the lengthened observations that 1 made in 
Xence to this tribunal was to suggest a practical 
Tie of providing a sufficient safeguard. All that I want is 
“L th j re s hall be that effective safeguard, and) that it 
,|.,il be effectively worked. As it appears to me, I 
„nld be satisfied if the 'Bishops were consulted as am 
outside body, as distinct from being members of the 

^l&f'Soine of the analogies which you gave really 
favour that scheme quite as much as the other?— Oer- 
tiiulv— for instance, the question of the custom of the 
Citv of London. _ 

Professor Butcher.— Y es, and some others also, i 

Justice Madden. — P erhaps I might suggest the 
dd practice of Chancery Judges, in sending a case to 
s Common Law Court for its opinion ; they were sup- 
nosed not to know the common law. 

1 6535. Professor Butcher.— Of course, I do not 
how whether it would satisfy the Church or not? You 
srv tetter advised on that subject than I am, Professor, 
w one of -the members of the Church is amongst your 
bm body. Of course, I can speak only as a layman, 
sad not for the Church. 

6535. But suppose the Church did not think that they 
bd a sufficient and adequate safeguard under such a 
tohenie ; they, as it has been already pointed out, have 
ahravs an ultimate safeguard in their own hands— that of 
withdrawing the students?— Ah, Professor Butcher, I 
sa very anxious to render that an impossibility. 

6537. So am I?— It would be destruction to the 

r fs;is K mink it is the last thing in the world to which 
cae should resort. All I mean is, it lias been put 
Were this Commission on episcopal authority, that in 
ft; end that is what they can do, and that is what they 
would 'do? — I have read the evidence to which you 
icier, and I myself thought — I may have thought 
wrongly — that the matter was not left in a complete 
and finished state. My suggestions, if acted on, will 
prevent such an unfortunate conclusion as that of with- 
drawing the students ever being arrived at. 

6539. I sincerely hope that this power may never be 
enforced, and I cannot help thinking that a scheme, 
each as I suggest, which is a very slight modification of 
year own scheme, might perhaps go far enough to pro- 
vide all the necessary safeguards?—! am satisfied that 
nr scheme should he modified in any way that is thought 
right ; there may be many other modes of solution, but 
no other mode has struck my own mind. _ 

6540. Professor Ewing. — The last question which was 
pat to you by Professor Butcher presents itself as a 
difficulty to my mind also. Admitting, as it has been 
admitted, that the ecclesiastical authorities caI b“{- , . 
b-t resort, virtually stop the operations of any Catholic 
College or Catholic University by withdrawing the stu- 
dents, does not that give them essentially the whip-liana, 
whatever paper constitution is drawn up? I mean 
whether you have a mixed court, such as you suggest, m 
which the Bishops should be the only judges on ecclesias- 
tical questions, and part judges on other questions, or 
whether you have a court such as Professor Butcherhas 
jested, where the Bishops would be excluded from 
the governing body, but would be appealed to as an out- 
vie body in case of ecclesiastical questions arising 
whichever of those solutions were adopted, or whatever 
tther solution were adopted, is it not , e 
aee that if the bishops have this power in their lian s 
tf withdrawing the clientele of the College in the event 
rf things not going in the way that pleases them for any 
to?on, that necessarily has the effect of making the coi- 
*?’-• be governed by the ecclesiastical body? -I do no_ 
imk it does, Professor Ewing. We must distinguish 
toween two different states of facts. We must take it tor 
fitted that the Roman Catholic religion is an existing 
rtugion, and that every Homan Catholic student will 


abide by that which that religion teaches. Now, that 

religion teaches two things : First, that the student j^ ec ^ 1901. 

must believe, under penalty of not belonging to the . 

Church, every matter that the Roman Catholic Church Right Hon. 
proposes to his belief. Nothing that is done here, or in Christopher 
any other country, or that ever con be done, can ever pre- Palles, ll.d. 
vent the existence of that law. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion next teaches that the Bishop of the diocese is, sub- 
ject to an appeal to Rome, the authoritative ju'dge of what 
are the doctrines which the Roman Catholic Church pro- 
poses to our belief. So that under any conceivable state 
of facts, any Roman Catholic student in i t niversity 
must obey his Bishop to this extent — that if he 
teaches that a particular doctrine is contrary to the 
Roman Catholic faith, the student, if he wishes to re- 
main a Roman Catholic, must either go to Rome upon an 
appeal, or he must act upon the Bishop's decision. That 
is one of the conditions that are set for the discussion 
of this problem. It may, and it must, lead to certain 
results, but those results are inherent in the problem 
set, and the conditions that I have stated. But there is 
another matter. What I have stated is confined to mat- 
ters of faith and morals, anil our Bishops, have no right 
to intrude beyond the province which is within their 
jurisdiction. They do not. If they did intrude be- 
yond that province in a clear and defined way, there 
would he no obligation upon the Catholic laymen to obey 
them, and my own opinion is that they would not be 
obeyed. But we have had no example of it in this country 
which renders it necessary to refer to it. Then it must 
be assumed, when we are dealing with a body of teachers 
who are acting as the interpreters of the Divine 
Law that binds their flocks, we must assume that 
they will act— as we do — judges who ad- 

minister the law of this country under a sec- 
tion very, very much, less, no matter how great it is 
that they will act to the best of their honest opinions. 

No doubt they may be misled or mistaken upon a par- 
ticular point of doctrine— I do not for a moment dis- 
pute that— so that there might be an erroneous deci- 
sion But what I do not think would happen is this, that 
a Bishop would ever venture to interfere in reference 
to anything that was outside the domain of faith or 
morals. For instance, to put a concrete case, 1 will 
take it that a strong political feeling springs up in a 
University— as it very often does— and the Bishops 
thorouglily disapprove of that political feeling— I do 
not for one moment believe that a Bishop, because he 
disapproved of that, would think for an instant of so 
prostituting his sacred office that by Teason of that he 
would say anything that was not imperatively de- 
manded from him by reason of liis being a teacher of 
faith and morals. No doubt it would be pliysicafiy 
possible for him to do it ; a person may physically, he 
able to do things that under no possible state of cir- 
cumstances would he actually do. If a person is 
brought up before me as a judge for a crime which 
under the circumstances was almost excusable, I may 
have the power of sending bun to penal servitude 
for life, and so have my colleagues ; hut everybody 
may be certain that if a case of that sort arose, unless 
we had absolutely lost our senses, we should not take 
such a course. Therefore, in the same way, I do not 
think that the Bishops would have this University at 
nil in their hands. What I do think is that they 
would have this in their hands— that no false doctrine 
or heresy should be taught in the University. Further 
than that they would not go. 

6541. Yon do hot consider it is possible that a case 
might arise in which the Bishops might say : “ We do 
not consider that the tinge of Catholicism in the Uni- 
versity is strong enough to suit us ” ?— If by “ tinge 
is meant “ atmosphere,” I do not think that that would 
arise at alL What I understand by “ tinge . is the 
character that is given to the University by virtue of 
its charter, its statutes, and its bye-laws. I derive the 
question of the tinge of a University from the fact 
that I should think it would be rendered imperative, as 
in Trinity College, to attend morning and evening 
prayer, to attend Divine service upon stated occasions, 
and to attend catechetical lectures upon particular oc- 
casions. I do not think it would depend, as some of 
the witnesses have suggested, upon the number of 
Roman Catholic students as compared with the number 
of Protestant students. I do not think the Protestant 
students would trouble themselves about attendance 
upon catechetical lectures. I may say that when I was 
in College, one of the great advantages for which 1 was 
envied by all my colleagues who happened to be Pro- 
testants was that I was not bound to attend “ cateche- 
iicals” ; I was considered to be in a position of vantage 
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London. upon that ground, and I never troubled myself about 
Dec. 17* 1901. their catechetical lectures at all. The University had 

■’ 1 ‘ a tinge of Protestantism in it, but as far as my studies 

Right Hon. were concerned, it did not affect me a bit. I occasion- 
Christopher ally had an argument with some of my fellow students 

Palles, llj). upon questions of religion. In the interval between 

.mathematical discussions they sometimes used to turn 
to Theology, and I may say there was nothing that 
ever did me so much good, because when I found various 
points discussed, some of which I had never heard of 
before, I found it my duty to read the Catholic doc- 
trine upon those subjects. My view is that this Catho- 
lic tinge of the University would not affect a single 
student who was not a Roman Catholic. 

6542. You do not think there is any danger of his- 
tory repeating itself, to the extent that the Bishops 
might take towards a Catholic University, or a Uni- 
versity with a Catholic tinge, the same attitude that 
they took towards the Queen’s Colleges? — I am perfectly 
certain that they would not — perfectly certain. The 
Bishops, as a body, never approved of the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

6543. There is one more question. You spoke with 
great emphasis of the importance of the teaching of 
Applied Science in respect of the national well-being 
— words which personally I was very glad to hear — and 
I understood that you were then speaking of the ques- 
tion generally, without particular reference to a Catholic 
University ?— Certainly. 

6544. Now, applying the matter to the case of Dub- 
lin, you propose, I understand, that in the newly-consti- 
tuted College or University there should be a Faculty 
of Applied Science? — I do. 

6545. What relation would that bear to the exist- 
ing Colleges in Dublin? There is, as you know, the 
Royal College of Science, which, I understand, is likely 
to be considerably developed. Do you consider that in 
a city of the size of Dublin there is really room for 
duplication of the very expensive plant and ap- 
pliances necessary for the teaching of such sub- 
jects? — My idea is that there is really no teach- 
ing of Applied Science of the highest standard 
in Dublin at all. My view is that Science, 
to be properly taught, must be brought up to the Uni- 
versity. I think that the University training is the 
capping of education in reference to every branch of 
education. For instance, in reference to Applied 
Science, my view is that a man with a University Edu- 
cation will approach the question of Applied Science 
in a wholly different way from that in which the same 
subject will be approached by a man, although an able 
man, who has not had a University training ; in other 
words, that there is something in a University train- 
ing that will enable the mind to grasp, consider, and 
determine questions, in all Sciences and in all subject- 
matters of education, in a manner different from 
a mind nob trained in a University. I would com- 
pare a University training to the sharpening of a knife. 
A. knife so sharpened will perform a number of opera- 
tions upon" various subject-matters in a manner that 
never can be accomplished by a blunt knife. I con- 
sider that the sharp knife of the trained University 
man, when directed to Applied Science, will bring his 
knowledge to a point which cannot be reached by the 
untrained mind, although he may have a fair educa- 
tion in Applied Science. 

6546. Then I gather that you would rather see the 
teaching of higher Applied Science concentrated in the 
University than, say, divided between the University 
and the Royal College of Science, or concentrated in 
the Royal College of Science ? — I would wish that stu- 
dents from the Royal College of Science, when they 
have passed through their course there, should go 
to the University, or, perhaps, during some years of 
their course, they might at the same time be attending 
t|l® University and the Royal College of Science. 
When I was in the University, during my last year — 

I am not quite clear that it was not for two_years— I 
attended Law lectures there most diligently, and studied 
Law nearly to the same extent as I would have studied 
it had I not been in the University at all. According 
to my experience the mere study of such subjects as are 
necessary for a degree— take, for instance, Classics, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Logic, and Ethics— are not 
enough fully to occupy the mind. I found that I had 
quite sufficient time accurately, and carefully, and scien- 
tificaUy, to study Law. I attenlded the lectures of a most 
able Professor, the late Mr. Mountiford Longfield, who 
was afterwards judge of the Landed Estates Court, and 
I felt the effect of his teaching to the last moment of 


my practice at the Bar, and I am not .1. 
not feel it even still. He pream^L^* 1 1 h 
to me, not m the way you will find i^T, 
analysed it and brought it to a sciW * 

were, out of the small details of cirS£ t,as « 
bringing it to a question of principle, 
like to see that done in the matter of Apoltoi 
I do not think we shall ever have Applied 
perly taught in Ireland unless it is teucht a s a V p:> 
and it is not easy to toacli real Science to T' 
is not intellectually trained. I should 
versity for the purpose of giving that inteUectuK'' 
mg ; and combining the advantage of the toui . ’ i 
tramuig of the University, the sharpening 0 f 
with the advantages to be derived from tlio 
lege of Science— against which I have not one iL . 
say— you would more nearly than in anv other 
reach the perfection of education in Applied ScknJ^ 

6547. Professor Lokrain Smith.— T here is mt 

question I want to ask. I was much interested 
discussion of the question of safeguards The reiki, 
wish to raise is this : I „„ t quit, d,„ h J ”” 
as to the essential difference hetween what jou {m2 
and that which is at present at work in th, (UK 
Colleges? No. 8 of cap. 6 of the Queen’s Cohere 
statutes contains these words: — “. jj t 

or lecturer advance any doctrine or 'make anv 6 UU 
ment derogatory to the truths of revealed 
gl0I1, i j ' 1” • W „ h ° \ s to sa y what a « the truths d 
revealed religion? The teaching of the Catholic 
Church goes beyond what would be popularly undo- 
stood as the truths of revealed religion. We wmriA, 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the depository of 
revelation. We consider that that consists of’tn 
parts, or, rather, that it is gathered from to 
different sources. In other words, it is the 

teaching of our Lord, to be gathered, first, hm 
tradition, and, secondly, from the Holy Scripture* 
Well, if we put in the words “truths of re- 
vealed religion,” we narrow that down in a way that 
some people will say excludes a mass of Catholic teach- 
ing. I myself do not think so, because I think that a!! 
revelation is within the meaning of the words “ truth 
of revealed religion ” — truths of revelation. But whs 
is to determine whether a particular truth has toes 
revealed or not? We believe in certain truths that 
other Christian Churches do not believe in. 

6548. Yes ; but might I not suggest that that is 
covered by what follows in the statute : as far as I recol- 
lect it ; I have not got it before me.— {Fitness handd 
book to Professor Lorrain Smith) — Is not that covered 
by the words, “ or injurious or disrespectful to the reli- 
gious convictions of any portion of his class or 
audience”? — That would hardly extend the forms 
words. 

6549. That extends to practically any form of reli- 
gious faith ; at least, that is my reading of it?— Tes, 
it does. 

6550. And originally, in the constitution of the 
Queen’s Colleges, there were Deans of Residence ap- 
pointed to conduct the religious exercises of the stu- 
dents ? — Certainly. 

6551. Representing each form of religious faith M 
remember that. 

6552. But I think it is extremely important for be, 
as considering how we may practically present a Uni- 
versity constitution which will solve these difficulties- 
to consider in what sense we are modifying that whia 
was originally adopted ? — I think that to a certain ex- 
tent we are modifying it. I will tell you the idea that 
was in my own mind. In my opinion that statute u 
framed was entirely right, having regard to the char- 
acter of the Colleges, which I may describe astonf 
neutral or colonrlesB as regards religion. "“““T 
right or wrong, the Roman Catholics are not satisne- 
with a College that is to be neutral or colourless as re- 
gards religion ; and they claim to have a College 
University in which there shall be a certain tinge 
religion ; that is, that one religion shall htye a arta ' 
predominance over the other; that as there ran 
teaching of hut one religion in the University, 
particular religion should be the Roman Cathonc ■ 
That essentially modifies the character of the ty. 
sity. If it did not, there would be no necessity 
Catholic demand at all ; the two things would to 

6553. Am I right in understanding the nm^toU® 
in this way, that whereas the old system wh . 
introduced in the Queen’s Colleges left ; afi Jo** 
religious faith on an equal basis, the Catho 
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. u p 0tl a predominance ? — I think so ; but at the 
^ time I have no objection to anything that will 
fT. n * a ny statement injurious to any other religion 
P r : , ma de. I do not want that any other religion 
fj, ^ attacked, but simply that there should be 
St colour of Homan Catholicism that is given in re- 
ipert of Protestantism in Oxford, Cambridge, and 

You say you have no objection to such a pro- 
vision being added? — That no statement should be 

L e which was injurious 

(S55. To any religion? — I do not think, with the 
r”le exceptions of Moral Philosophy and History, 
-iae would be the slightest objection to it. 

‘ £ 5 g(j. The difficulty in my mind is to find any ad- 
vance upon this statement, if you include other re- 
;:.; cns ?_If there is no advance, and it is only a dif- 
hitnt form of words expressing the same idea, would 
it not follow, if there was no objection to that form 
af words, neither would there be any objection to my 
form of words? 

6557. What I am anxious to do is to get a form of 
words to which there shall be the least possible objec- 
tion on the part of anyone. You spoke about a Uni- 
versity being a place of religion, and also a 'College, as 
t criticism of the Royal University. Of course, as long 
as it is an examining body, it could not possibly — ? — lAs 
Lng as it is not a University at all — that really is the 
peat difficulty. But I should think that gentlemen 
who are interested, as you are, in the Queen’s Colleges 
void feel exactly as I do. If I were a Professor in a 
Queen’s College I would most strongly resent that a 
tody like the Royal University, upon which they were 
not "represented, should be cribbing, cabining, and con- 
sning them, and taking away from them all their 
autonomy, and preventing the true development of 
education. 

6558. I am sure we are all indebted to you for 

supporting us in that contention. But the point I was 
coming to was this : In what sense is the University, 

my, of Oxford a place of religion as distinct from the 
Colleges?— The University? 

6559. Yes? — Does not the statute recognise it? 

6560. Professor Butcher. — There is a University 
sermon?— I am taking the legal conception of the 
College ; perhaps you are taking it as it is 
actually carried out, but we lawyers are very much 
pen to ascertaining the character of a thing by its 
constitution, and seeing what is its character under its 
constitution. Now, take the recital of this Act, 34 
Victoria, cap. 26: — 

“Whereas it is expedient that the benefits of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dur- 
ham, and that the Colleges and halls, now subsisting 
therein as places of religion and learning, should 
be rendered freely accessible to the nation. . . . 

“ And, whereas it is expedient that such tests . . 
should he removed under proper safeguards for the 
maintenance of rdigious instruction and worship in 
the said Universities, and the 'Colleges and halls now 
subsisting within the same.” 

These words, “ as places of religion and learning," do 
set refer, according to my reading, only to the Colleges 
*sd halls of the Universities, bub they include the 
diversities themselves. And as to the University of 
Dublin, I think that that is a place of religion too. 
There is a Professor of Divinity in the University of 
-Dublin. 

6561. To put the question in another way: Your 

dial scheme was an affiliation of Protestant and Catho- 
jc Colleges in the University of Dublin? — That is my 
deal scheme. 

5562. Would not that convert the University into & 
K-ooikss institution?— It would, and my answer m 
the unfortunate state of our country renders it 
absolutely necessary. You have not got in Ireland 
.general body of the population professing one 
asa? ’ ^ 0U ^ ave ^ ( Ti v i ( Ted into two religions. 
oo63. My reason for raising the question is this : In 
re-constitution or any practical solution of this 
jp^tion which is concerned with a University and with 
J-ege8, do y 0U re gard it aa essential that the Univer- 
should retain that religious tinge ?— The University 
from hhe College? 

ItVi ^ disfcinct from the College?— I do not, and 

• the necessary result of having a second College 

1 t of Dublin would be that the Univer- 

,n-- 01 Dublin would cease to be a place of religion. 

• ^^se, it would involve the question of the re- 


construction of the Senate, which involves a difficult London. 
matter, because I am personally aware that my friend, Dce j 1901i 
Dr. Salmon, the Provost, is not in favour of this. — L 

Therefore, I purposely refrained from mentioning any- Right Hon. 
thing as to the mode in which I would suggest that it Christopher 
should be carried out. All I wished was that the public Pallea, ll.d. 
in reading my evidence should not think that I, a 
Trinity College man, thought that the extension of 
University -Education, which I deemed essential, could 
not be best carried out under my own University. 

6565. Dr. Stareie. — I have only one question to 
ask. I was glad that you stated so strongly that, in 
your opinion, a University, that was a mere Examining 
Board, was not a University in the proper sense 
of the word, and that you are in favour of a Uni- 
versity being residential. But you said that, in 
practice, you thought it would probably be -necessary 
to continue, at least for a certain number of years, 
the present system of examination that we have in the 
Royal University, chiefly in view of the fact that the 
opposite practice has so long prevailed, and presumably 
will continue to prevail, in Trinity College l—Certainly. 

6566. Have you any idea what proportion of the 
students in Trinity College are non-residential ? — I have 
not. 

6567. Some of the Commissioners and some of 
the witnesses have considerably exaggerated the 
number of such students? — I have no idea as to the 
proportion. In my own time very few students used 
to come up for examination that we were not in the 
habit of meeting at lectures ; it was very occasional 

6568. One witness stated, I tMnk, that they are as 
numerous as almost fifty pet cent? — That was not at 
all so in my time. 

6569. 'But lately they have scrutinised the numbers 
in Trinity College, and it has been ascertained that 
there are less than twelve per cent. That is an impor- 
tant fact, I think?— I may say that I am entirely in 
favour of limiting the University degree either strictly 
to residential students or to students who attend lec- 
tures. 

6570. Students who attend lectures— I call those re- 
sidential? — It is practically the same. I hope that 
that will be accomplished, and accomplished in a very 
few years. But we lawyers, I am afraid, are very 
much given to protecting vested interests, as perhaps 
you know. 

6571. I know, to my cost, I am afraid ?— And this 
scheme that we have under consideration is a great 
scheme, and one — that is, if successful— which will, 
we hope, endure in perpetuity. Well, now, I am 
against increasing opposition to this scheme by any 
interference with vested interests, or by any rapid 
changes of former practice that can be set right at the 
end of a term of years. Let us have first established 
the thing that is essential, and gradually, time by 
time, with good and proper notice, we shad be able to 
train the habits of the people to the true idea of a 
University. The true idea does not exist in Ireland, 
in my opinion. When wo have a population trained to 
that, then, gradually, we shall be able to avail ourselves 
of it, and to insist upon lectures for alL 

6572. Personally, I should not like to have to post- 
pone that miUeni'um until we shall have succeeded in 
training the majority of the people of Ireland, because 
I think that would include an indefinite extent of time? 

—If you give me a charter, as I want it, I will take it at 
once, subject to that condition. But what I am afraid 
of is, that if you insist upon that condition, you may 
be bringing in people to oppose the scheme who other- 
wise would not do so. 

6573. The vested interests in the case of ex anima- 
tions could hardly last for more than three or four 
years?— Four or five years. My idea is that the period 
of education before this University is in full working 
order can be calculated at about twelve years. Take 
a boy of about twelve years of age, who is now about 
entering upon his Intermediate course. I think the 
Intermediate course and all education will be changed 
by this. He will go through the Intermediate course, 
commencing at twelve years of age. That would 
occupy him, say, four years, and would bring him up 
to sixteen years of age. His University course to the 
B.A degree would take him four years more, and 
would bring him to twenty years of age. Give him 
four years more that he would be working at his M.A. 
degree. He ought to be competent then to compete 
for a fellowship. His mind, at twenty-four years of 
age would be in the finest state for intellectual de- 
velopment. Therefore I think that it will take twelve 
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Lotoon. years before you have a fully educated body of graduates 6581. What I wish to bring out i» n • 

Dec. 17, 1801. ™ at Wl11 oe respectable samples of University Educa- only been as a result of a tood l i til b 
tion. among experts of both kinds-not . merelv 


6574. Mr. Wilfrid Ward.— I have only one or two experts, but also sraentifceLe^-^W 17 
Christopher questions to ask you. You lay considerable stress view is taken bv hhenlnmane length 


questions to ask you. You lay considerable stress view is taken bv theoloviana ViZi, “ , 1 Je ngth , 

Palles, ll.d. U p Qn t ] le constitution of the Visitorial Board?— I do. than was taken at first5 Galileo^w 18 6SS strin S«i 


w,u '' - 1 "““ u V ' J , ^ auuuu rus px-uoucai nrst as Heretical: now' his view is not m * 

action. As I understand, the Bishops would sit as tical. In view of that fact ,ir»l . c ™ Kler «l here- 
theological experts? — Yes. +i.,wo~~; — l. . na 01 the fart n,„ 


6576°. You think that, practically, it is very unlikely wlmn sStiS foSf* “ 

at their interference would ever be called for? — 'I rmmvtlv mav 1! P ut f 01 th, and, eoss~ 


th»I their interference would ever bo eilled lori-I quently, may mi.underrtand the‘ mtrji** 
do, eerlainly. I wa. bailed to the Bar m 1853-ftat of the theory, would you b. premie? to 
IS a period of forty-eight years ago ; and during all there shnnlrl lie ) e r t0 all °* that 


is a period of forty-eight years ago ; and during all there should be a Court in whichsi.ek . A* ** 
that time, either as barrister _or_ Judge, I have been doctrine could be decided, with expert^ Cd ^ 


aware of only two cases in which any question arose logical and scientific, to argue the ** 

in reference to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, think there would be anv iT\ D ' { 


in reference to the doctrine of the Catholic Church. think there would be anv , n ' ; ! 

On. „„ th. celebrated cue of Father OMe, which Lrae,”T a nI“ speak f“ Ve BtofL'.'t . .# 


was one ceieorared case oi i- auier U Jxeette, which course, I cannot speak for the Bishom - w , * 

from the question of the Roman Catholic doc- personally, I think a great number of ^ 
trine of a suspension cx tnformata consaenUa. That, would not have the slightest objection to Vo^"^ 5 
of course, could not arise with reference to the teachmg tific experts to argue the question 

University. The other was a case which I tried Court ought to be a CourAf Bishop! 6 1 thu,t b 
If. as to the nower of the Pone, with the consent . . • 


myself, as to the power of the Pope, with the consent .mo t _ , ,, , , * 

of the Bishops of two adjoining dioceses, to transfer a mn ^T - Kls ^°P s should be the Court to decide tie 

parisli from one diocese to another. That is the extent . 8 * do no ^ s ® c the slightest objection t> 


nata conscicnUa. That, would not have the slightest objection toalWin!& 

reference to the teaching Bfio expert, to argue the question. But I iEf? 

'OS a case which I tried Court ought to be a, Court nf lv - 


parisn irom one aiocese to anoxner. rim is xne extent ■ ,-A Dejection tj 

of my knowledge of any dispute as to Catholic doctrine mg scientific experts to argue such a case, if 

having arisen in the Law Courts. As far as the "“ e - «P eakm g ** myself, I should be very glad i: 
Queen's Colleges are concerned, my recollection is that were cione ‘ 

there was only one case — and that case arose, not in 6583. The reason I made the suggestion is that thee- 
reference to any teaching, but the publishing by a logical judges, such as the Bishops would be. haw 
Professor of a work. It was the case of Monsieur De frequently taken a stricter view at first as to- the tec- 

Vericour, Professor of French in the Queen’s College, dency of scientific teaching than they have done after- 

Cork, who published a book which lllie Hierarchy said wards, when the matter has been thoroughly a. 

contained some unsound doctrine ; and he put on the plained and argued out. I am desirous of mmimisi” 

title page that he was Professor in the Queen’s Col- the danger of an over-rigorous view on the put ci 

lege. That is the only case I recollect in reference to theological judges from the outset?— I have not the 

the Queen’s Colleges. slightest objection to the scientific experts being is- 

6577. I think it has been stated that in the Catholic vited to explain and argue on any such questions. Of 

Medical School in Dublin, which has been in existence course, you are aware that the doctrine of the Churi 

over forty years, no such case has ever occurred? — I in reference to these matters is of the widest deserip- 

believe not. I may mention that I myself happen to t-ion. There is no teaching of the Church against- evo- 

be one of the Visitors of that Catholic School of lution. 

Medicine, ami if there had arisen any such question, 6584. Mr. Ward.— I quite agree. But theologies 


Medicine, and if there had arisen any such question, 6584. Mr. Ward.— I quite agree. But theologian* 
it would, of course, have come to my knowledge ; so have sometimes thought otherwise, 
that I can safely say there never has been any such -sr j. -n ts tt . „ , , 

case. I may be allowed to add that the teaching of . Most Rev. Dr. Healy.-AIIow me to ask to 

Medicine is one of the very subjects in which such a ? quest ‘ un '- *° romove misapprehension that mgfct 
question would be likely to arise. be created by some of the questions that Mr. Wad 


6578. Judging from past history, does it nob appear ^°J 1 ' ^ len ^ ou s P ea k of the Bishops as being 

is if, at certain periods, Theology has suddenly * x P erts > 1 “PP°* e you mean with reference to > «j» 


changed its attitude,* from a more ot less passive one J? ,. th ® clea i r >, c * rtain .' , and deW 

to an attitude of active criticism, when some new doctrine of tlle Catholic Church ?-Certainlr. 
scientific theory emerges which is inconsistent with the 6586. You are perfectly aware, of coi 
prevalent form of theological teaching. Such a new amongst theologians and philosophers, just a 


6586. You are perfectly aware, of course, that 
amongst theologians and philosophers, just as amon:s 


theory is, for a time, supposed to be contrary to re- lawyers, there is, on many questions, great difference e: 


vealed truth. For instance, in. the case of Galileo, he 
was at first believed to have propounded doctrines 


opinion? — I am quite aware of that. 

6587. And that no Bishop has the slightest notion 


opposed to revelation, and absolutely heretical, though of undertaking to give a decision on those questions !- 


nobody thinks so now. And again, within our own I am quite aware of that. They cannot do it. 
memory, certain conclusions of Geology (a) were put 6588. A11 that thev lUK lerteke to do is to state 
forward which were condemned by theologians at the officially and authoritatively what is the clear k: 

tene as contravening the Mosaic cosmogony ?— But certoin teaching of the Church ; nothing morel-fe- 

they have never been condemned by the Church. taiT , ly . For j nataDC e t w ] vftt Bishop could undertake^ 

6579. But many theologians- considered them incon- say which is the proper doctrine— the doctrine of U 

sistenb with the teaching of the Church? — Yes ; some Dominicans, or that of the Jesuits, in reference to 

theologians did so consider them, but I am not aware the question of the foreknowledge of God and of fes- 

that they have ever been authoritatively condemned by will? . 

the Church — certainly not in Ireland. Viscount Ridley. — We are very much obliged w 

6580. Then, again, there is the doctrine of evolution. you, my Lord Chief Baron, for the trouble you bare 
Many eminent theologians at first considered it incon- taken. 

Bistent with the teaching of the Church as to creation? The Lord Chief Baroh. — I am extremely oblige! w 
—I am quite aware of tlvat, although, as I understand, the Commission for the courtesy with which they b»« 
it was propounded by St. Thomas anld St. Augustin. treated me. 

The Witness vrithdrew. 


At this sta(je of the -proceedings , Lord Robertson toolc the Chair. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc., Rector of the Catholic University, and Member of t be 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, examined. 


6^9. Chairj^n.— ^M onsignor Molloy. I believe you I will follow the order of my notes, but I shall ! be !Tg 
are Rector of the Catholic University, and a member of glad to answer any questions that may arise out w 

the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland ? — I am. evidence, as I go on. I think that the F. 0T1 “^ a i 

6590. You have. I believe, been «n rrnnA » ,+n o tt„; -.A— mocArf. existing m ^ 


6590. You have, I believe, been so good as to arrange University Education at present existing in 
the points to which you propose to invite our attention, ia not adequate to the needs of the insh peop^^ 


j xi. c " J. to invite our attention, ia not adequate to tne neeas ox me mrws- 

and therefore perhaps it would be the most convenient views on this subject may be reduced to 

oourse if you would follow your own order in mentioning tions, which I submit for the consideration 

what you desire to lay before u S ?— Very well, my lord ; mission. The first proposition is : That somewt* 

(a.) See Cardinal Cullen's words, cited in question 1410, Appendix to First Report of this Commission- 
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■T3 per cent, of the best educated material, produced by 
tha secondary Schools of Ireland, and ripe for Univer- 
■ " Education, is made up of Catholic boys. The 
second proposition is : That this 70 per cent, of the 

Vst educated boys in Ireland, ought not to be debarred 
,. om their due share of the public endowments for Uni- 
versity Education on account of their religious convic- 
tions. The third proposition is : That they are practi- 
cally so debarred under the arrangements that at present 
Ib seems to me that if these three propositions bo 
established, it follows that some new arrangement ought 
to be made, by which this 70 per cent, of the educated 
bovs of Ireland may enjoy the advantages of the public 
provision for University Education, without detriment 
Jr offence to their religious convictions. I propose to 
be"in by giving evidence on the first proposition. The 
examinations of the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland practically control the whole of the education 
pron in the Secondary Schools of Ireland. These ex- 
aminations are divided into four grades — the Prepara- 
tory the Junior, the Middle, and the Senior. For my 
present purpose I pass over the Preparatory and the 
Junior Grades. The examinations in the Middle Grade 
cover the whole range of subjects that are required for 
Matriculation in the Universities, and the standard of 
difficulty in that Grade corresponds pretty nearly to the 
standard required for the Universities. Therefore the 
boys who pass in the Middle Grade, and, still more, the 
boys who pass in the Senior Grade may be regarded as 
having reached the level required for entrance into the 
University. 

6591. Which University is it that you refer to?— To 
both the University of Dublin and the Royal University, 
but especially to the Royal University. Now, the most 
successful boys in these two grades receive from the In- 
termediate Board recognition in the form of exhibitions 
and prizes ; and therefore we may take it that the boys 
who get exhibitions and prizes in the Middle and Senior 
Grades, under the Intermediate Board, constitute the 
best existing material produced by the Irish Secondary 
Schools for a University course. I should like here to 
say that I do not regard the examinations of the Inter- 
mediate Board as an ideal test ox education, but they are 
file only test we have. They are a very impartial test, 
and, taken at the lowest, they are a test, at least, of 
intellect and capacity. I wish, then, to show the Com- 
missioners in what position the boys of the Catholic 
schools stand, when tried by this test. 

I take the results of the examinations of the last year, 
published in September, 1901, and I confine myself 
entirely to the Middle and Senior Grades. In the Senior 
Grade there were thirty Exhibitions awarded, each of 
£50 for one year. Of these thirty Exhibitions, boys 
coming from * Catholic schools got nineteen. In the 
Middle Grade there were fifty-six Exhibitions of £30 a 
year for two years. Of those fifty-six Exhibitions, Catho- 
lic boys got forty-two. Putting the two grades together, 

there were eighty-six Exhibitions awarded, and Catho- 
lic boys got sixty-one of them ; that is, 70 :93 per cent. 

In this computation, I have considered only the highest 
prizes of the Intermediate Education Board, namely, the 
Exhibitions. If we take a wider range, and include all 
the money prizes and the book prizes as well, we arrive 
at practically the same result. The total number of 
Exhibitions, smaller money prizes, and book prizes given 
in the Senior Grade last year, was 115 ; and of these, 
Catholic boys gained eiglity-one. In the Middle Grade, 
the total number was 195, and of that number, Catholic 
toys got 136. Adding these two figures together, we 
nnd that the total number of Exhibitions and minor 
prizes awarded in the two Grades was 310, and the 
number of those gained by Catholic boys was 217 — ex- 
actly 70 per cent. All this is set forth in Table 1. 

TABLE I. 

Showing the Exhibitions and minor prizes won by 
Catholic boys at the examinations of the Intermediate 
Education Board, in the year 1901, in the Senior and 
Middle Grades, as compared with the total number 
warded 


- 

I Number awarded. 1 

| Won by Catholic Boya. 

Senior 

Grade. 

Middle 

Total. 

Grade. 

Middle! 
Grade, j 

| Total. 

Inhibitions, 



RR 



61 

Jt “°r Prizes, ... 

85 

139 

224 

62 

94 

156 

Total, ... 

115 

195 

310 

136 

81 ] 

217 
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This table shows that if Exhibitions only are counted, , 0 » D0 „ 
Catholic boys gained 70 :93 per cent of the whole ; if _ 
both Exhibitions and minor prizes are counted, Catho- Dee. 17, 1901. 
lie boys gained 70 per cent, of the whole. . — 

Bight Sev. 

Now, it is often said that the examinations of the In- 
termediate Education Board are not a test that a boy has ®' 0J| D ' ■' 
been well educated, but rather that he has been well ' ' 
crammed. To a large extent I take that view xnyself, 
although I think that it has been sometimes exaggerated. 

But I should like to point out that this objection does 
not affect my present argument. The youth of Ireland 
had no choice in the matter ; they had to take the system 
as it was offered to them. A certain task requiring in- 
tellect and capacity was put before them, and in the keen 
competition that ensued, nothing but exceptional talent, 
combined with persevering industry, could bring them 
to the top of the list. There is, however, one subject 
that cannot be crammed, and that is Composition. 

Moreover, it is generally recognised by experts that, 
as regards the Ancient Classics and Foreign Languages, 
skill in the art of Composition is one of the best tests 
of sound knowledge of the language. I thought, there- 
fore, it would be interesting to the Commission, if I gave 
them some evidence as to how the Catholic boy had 
done in the matter of Composition. The material is at 
hand in the Report of the Intermediate Education 
Board ; because it is the practice of the Board to award 
every year special prizes for excellence in Composition. 

Beginning with Greek, I find that in the year 1901, 
with which I am dealing, there were five prizes awarded 
for Greek Composition in the Senior Grade. Of these 
five prizes, four were gained by Catholic boys. In the 
Middle Grade there were six prizes awarded, and all 
were won by Catholic boys. Thus, out of eleven prizes 
ior Greek Composition, in those two grades, Catholic 
boys gained ten. In Latin Composition they were not 
so successful. They gained two out of four in the Senior 
Grade, and four out of five in the Middle Grade ; that is, 
six out of nine altogether, in the two grades. In F rench 

Composition, four prizes were awarded in the Senior 
Grade, of which Catholic boys won two ; and six were 
awarded in the Middle Grade, of which Catholic boys 
won all. In German Composition they won two out 
of three in the Senior Grade, and two out of three in the 
Middle Grade ; in all, four out of six. In Italian Com- 
position three prizes were awarded in the Senior Grade, 
and two in the Middle Grade, and Catholic boys won 
them all in both grades. Putting these figures together, it 
will be seen that out of forty-one special prizes awarded 
for excellence in Composition in the Ancient Classics 
and Modern Foreign Languages, Catholic boys gained 
thirty-three, or somewhat over 80 per cent. This is 
shown in tabular form in Table II. 

TABLE II. 

Showing the special prizes for excellence in Composi- 
tion in Ancient Classics and Foreign Languages, 
won by Catholic boys at the examinations of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, in the year 1901, as com- 
pared with the total number awarded: — 



From this table it will be seen that out of forty-one 
special prizes awarded for excellence in Composition, in 
Ancient Classics and Foreign Languages, Catholic boys 
gained thirty-three, or somewhat over 80 per cent. 

This closes all I have to say on the first proposition, 
namely, that more than 70 per cent, of the best educated 
material produced by the Secondary Schools of Ireland, 
and ripe for Tjniversity Education, is made up of 
Catholic boys. I may add, however, that though I 
have not spoken of pass boys, the presumption is that 
our Catholic schools must have had about 70 per cent, 
of pas boys also ; because it is not to be supposed that 
the proportion of pass boys to prize boys would differ 
very widely in the different schools. 
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Lohdon. My second proposition states that this 70 per cent. 
7) iT^iooi of the educated youth of Ireland ought not to be de- 
uec. * ]j arm ] f rora their due share in the public endowments 

Eight Eev. provided for University Education, on account of their 
Monsignor religious opinions. By this I mean, that the public en- 
Molloy'n.D., dowinonts should he made available to them, under 
D.sc. such conditions as they can accept without detriment 

or offence to their religious convictions. This proposi- 
tion, I think, will be generally admitted, on the 
ground of equal justice to all. The remaining 30 per 
cent, are already provided for in a manner which is 
consistent with their religious convictions. Why should 
the same advantage be refused to the 70 per cent. ? But 
I should like to add a word in support of my view, on 
the ground of public policy. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898, the whole local government of Ire- 
land has been placed in the hands of popularly-elected 
bodies — County Councils, District Councils, Borough 
Councils, and so forth — and it will hardly be ques- 
tioned, I think, by anyone who knows Ireland, that in 
four-fifths of the country these elected bodies are chosen 
for the most part from the class to which the boys of 
the Catholic Secondary Schools belong. These Catholic 
prize boys, therefore, constituting, as I have shown, 70 
per cent, of the best educated material produced by 
the Secondary schools are, in all probability, the future 
County Councillors and the future District Councillors 
of Ireland. Now, the point I would submit is this, 
that in the interest of the State, it is desirable that 
these young men, in whose hands so great a power is to 
be placed, for good or for ill, should have all the ad- 
vantages of higher education which the State can af- 
ford to provide for them. 

I now come to the third proposition, namely, that 
they are practically debarred from these advantages 
under the present arrangement. This is mainly a 
question of fact, and the facts, as I conceive them, 
are these. According to the present arrangements, the 
advantages of University Education, with State en- 
dowment, are offered to those only who go to the 
Queen’s Colleges or to Trinity College. Now, the 
Catholic Bishops have condemned these Colleges as 
dangerous to faith and morals. They have not abso- 
lutely prohibited boys from going to them, but they 
have warned them of the danger, and they have ad- 
vised them not to go. The Catholic people look to 
their Bishops as their spiritual guides, and the great 
bulk of them on strictly religious grounds, have acted 
in accordance with the admonition given by the 
Bishops. Thus they are debarred, on account of their 
religious principles, from the benefit of the State en- 
dowments, by reason of the conditions under which 
those endowments are offered to them. I should like 
to point out that it does not affect my argument, in 
this matter, whether the decision of the Bishops is wise 
or unwise, whether it is consistent or inconsistent ; I 
only say that they have in fact given this decision, and 
that the people, in accordance with their religious 
principles, accept it as their guide, and act upon it. 
At the same time, I may observe that many eminent 
Protestants, looking at the question from their own 
point of view, have plainly expressed their sympathty 
with the action taken by the Bishops. 

As a contrast to the attitude taken up by Catholics 
with respect to the Queen’s Colleges and Trinity Col- 
lege, X should like to point out the great success which 
has attended the establishment of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board in Ireland. What is peculiar with respect 
to the endowments administered by that Board is, that 
they are offered to the schools without any interfer- 
ence whatever with the system of education given, 
further than this, that the secular education, for which 
alone the endowment is provided, is tested by an inde- 
pendent examination. And the result has been that all 
the Catholic schools in Ireland send their pupils up 
for these examinations. That is a proof of the desire 
that exists, amongst the Catholics of Ireland for educa- 
tion, and it is a guarantee of the success likely to at- 
tend any new arrangement, which shall offer Univer- 
sity Education on conditions that leave the teaching 
of the Catholic Colleges free. 

That finishes what I have to say on the general Uni- 
versity Question. And perhaps it might he well if I 
were to answer any questions that may arise out of that 
portion of my evidence, before proceeding to deal with 
the second head, which ha® reference to the Catholic 
University Medical School. 

6592. Viscount Ridley. — I have only one question I 
should like to ask you. You have given us some very 
eloquent facts about the way in which Intermediate 
or Secondary Education is taken up by the Catholic 


youth of Ireland, and apparently thev comp «. 
that the Catholics get prizes quite up to their ™ ^ 
lage of the population?— 'Not altogether uo tTtf •' 
percentage of the population, but verv little lX -5 

6593. But practically that is so?— Yes' the*'' 
centage I have made out is 70; I think 

of the Catholic population is 74. the petcent *8* 

6594. Then, practically, although they are „„„ 

class of the population, yet the number of nrize^nl 
distinctions that they get is equal to the pronorAm 
they bear to the population?— Yes. 1 P ™ on 

6595. I wanted only to ask you this : You speak of 
the desirability of giving them the advantages of Uni 
versity Education. What proportion of these Torni" 
persons do you think would have any chance of a Uni! 
versity career? I mean, do you contemplate a very 
largo proportion of them going on to the University 
You mean on the supposition that equal advantages 
would be offered to them as are now offered to other 
denominations. 

6596. Is there not such a thing as overstocking a 
University? — Not with Catholics, at present. 

6597. No ; but admitting your contention for the 
moment, and, of course, giving the same opportunities 
to Catholics, that now exist for Protestants I want to 
ask you whether, from the class of population and the 
kind of employment they are likely to get if they go 
for a University Education, is there not such a thing 
as overstocking a University — whether with Protestants 
or Catholics, I do not care — 'from the point of view 
of their future life? — The view I take is, that at present 
30 per cent, of the hoys qualified by their education 
for a University career, have full and free access to 
all the advantages of University Education, while 70 
per cent., equally well qualified, are debarred from 
these advantages. What I advocate is that full and 
free access should be afforded to the 70 per cent. 

6598. Is it quite correct to say that the 70 per cent, 
are debarred, because after all you have the Royal Uni- 
versity and you have the University College in Dub- 
lin? — No doubt, the 70 per cent, are freely admitted 
to the degrees of the Royal University, but there is no 
provision made by the State to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of getting the University Education necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining degrees. 

6599. Except at Maynooth? — That is only for eede- 
siastical students ; and the provision made there is 
mainly for a professional training. 

6600. Tlie gist of my question was this : What pro- 

portion do you think of the young men in whom you 
are so much interested would really, for all practical 
purposes, supposing they had it open to them, be able 
to take advantage of a University career?— Your lord- 
ship must see that it is difficult to answer that ques- 
tion, because it involves a certain element of prophecy. 
But I have considered the subject, a.nd I am ready to- 
give my views on it to the Commission, guarding my- 
self by the observation that no one can foresee the 
future, in a matter of this kind, with any degree ot 
certainty. , 

6601. I do not wish to press the matter any further i 
—The first point I would call attention to is this, that 
if the same proportion of that 70 per cent, came up 
to the University ns comes up from the 30 per co«-, 
we should have seven- Catholic University students, 
against three from all other denominations. No do 
many persons -think that a much smaller proportion 
the 70 per cent, than of the remaining 30 per 1 ■ 
would go on for a University Education. This is 

so often that it has become a sort of catehworO, oia 
I have never heard any sufficient reason alleged • 

6602. Have you any idea of what the proportion ® 
Scotland is — the Scotch is, I believe, a very high p 
portion ; hut do you know what the figures are • 

not know the exact proportion in Scotland, b ^ 

going to refer to Scotland as giving us a m , 

judging what we might expect in Ireland. In 
you have the masses of the people filled w 
desire for learning, and you have exactly tn 
sire among the people of Ireland ; and so I y 
pect that in Ireland, as in- Scotland you would finely 
very large number of boys in the ff the 

seize the advantages of a University Edi > 
opportunity were afforded them. I was g g jj 
A salatL, if I ,n.y, always 
is largely a matter of speculation. If t* 1 £ from 

tion came up from the 70 per cent. as TT .; rers itv sra- 
the 30 per cent., we should have s ® ve ”_- t : 0I j S ’taken 
dents to every three from all other denom 
together. But I am ready to make a cousin 
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, .ijon upon that proportion ; and having considered 
Jf matter carefully, «ny own conjecture would be that 
r? proportion would nob be seven to three, but four to 
VJ, . F t h a t is, we should have four University stu- 
S-nts'for every tliree from all other denominations. 
H support of that opinion, I should like to point out 
: L. though the boys of the Catholic Secondary Schools 
1 0 fj om a somewhat poorer class, taken all round, 
than the boys of the other schools, they are not paupers. 
In large measure, they are the sons of professional 
men of strong farmers, and of well-to-do shopkeepers. 
I admit that in Ireland the Catholic gentry is small 
as compared with the Protestant gentry, but the Catho- 
lic middle class is very large as compared with the 
Protestant middle class. Moreover, everyone who 
blows the people of Ireland is aware that the parents 
of these boys have made great sacrifices, and are ready 
to make stall greater sacrifices, to obtain for their boys 
the best possible education they can get to advance them 
in life. I have spoken of the position of the class from 
»hich these boys come. They are, many of them, the 
sons of County Councillors and District Councillors, 
brought into existence unlder- the 'Local Government 
Act. These men have shown remarkable intelligence 
and business capacity in the discharge of their duties, 
but they have undoubtedly felt that they lack the great 
advantage 0 f a University Education ; and they would 
be extremely anxious to secure for their sons that ad- 
vantage which was denied to themselves. Taking these 
considerations into account, I would fix the propor- 
tion of University students who may be expected to 
came up from our 70 per cent., as compared with the 
proportion that come' up from the 30 per cent., at four 
to three. Now, let us see how that would work out. 
I put down the number of University students in Ire- 
land who are not Catholics, roughly speaking, at 1,500. 
I could give the particulars, but I think that that figure 
my be taken as roughly accurate ; if anything, it is 
t little under the mark. 

6603. 1,500 non-Catholics ? — About 1,500. 

6604. How many Catholic students are there now?— 
That I have not considered in connection with this 
argument, but if you will allow me I will come to it a 
little later on. 

6605. Do you include them in the proportion of four 
to three? — No; in suggesting the proportion of four 
to three, I am speaking of the future. 

6606. That does not mean four extra students ; that 
would include those who come up now? — Certainly. 

6607. Dr. Starkie. — Would the 1,500 mean 1,500 re- 
sidential students? — No. If you like I will give you 
the figures which I have here. In 1899-1900, there 
were 1,072 students in Trinity College. Of those, 
about seventy were Catholics. I put down then 1,000 
non-Catholic students for Trinity College. There is 
no difficulty about the Queen’s Colleges, because the 
reports of the Presidents give us the religious denomi- 
nations of all their students. In Belfast I put down 
approximately 300 non-Catholic University students ; 
in Queen’s College, Cork, 77 ; in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, 58. Then there is Magee College, which has a 
certain number of University students, and there are a 
number of students following the Royal University 
coarse— non-Catholic students — who do not belong to 
any of these Colleges. I put these down altogether at 
10Q, and my tot gives me 1,535. Lest I should have 
exaggerated in anything, I have cut off the thirty-five 
as a margin for safety, and so I think I am somewhat 
mder the mark, when I put down the number of non- 
Catholic University students in Ireland at 1,500. If 
* the future we were to have four Catholics for every 


three of these, we should have 2,000 Catholic students. London. 

I do think that 2,000 would be a moderate estimate of jj cc _ j- jggj 
the number of students we should have — not all at once ’ —L 
— but when the system had come into full operation, Eight Rev. 
and free scope had been allowed for its action, say at Monsignor 
the end of ten years. Molloy, d.d., 

Now, there is a way of checking this figure, which D - Sc - 
perhaps to some members of the Commission may ap- 
pear a little extravagant, by considering how many 
Catholic students we could cotint upon at once, in the 
first year or two of the operation of the new system. 

I have made an estimate of this number, on the sup- 
position that a satisfactory Catholic University Col- 
lege were established in Dublin. At present, in Uni- 
versity College, Stephen’s-green, there are in Arts and 
Science about 200 students, including the students in 
the evening classes ; in the Catholic University Medical 
School there are 260 ; in other Catholic Colleges, which 
cany on University classes in connection with the 
Royal University— such as Blackrock. Carlow, and 
others — there would be some forty or fifty. Moreover, 
if there were a Catholic College opened in Dublin, 
under conditions satisfactory to the Catholic Bishops, 
there would Be at once a very large accession, I am 
quite sure, from Maynooth College. There are 200 
students, or thereabouts, reading a higher course of 
Arts in Maynooth, and the necessity for their obtain- 
ing degrees will be felt immediately upon the establish- 
ment of any satisfactory Catholic University or Col- 
lege in Dublin. I believe that in the long run all these 
students would go through a University course in Arts, 
but I think we might calculate at the outset upon 100. 

Perhaps it might be interesting to the Commission if 
I stated why I feel confident upon this subject. Each 
of our Bishops has a diocesan seminary to train stu- 
dents in his own diocese for the priesthood. These 
seminaries are practically manned by priests. When 
the students have read a preparatory course in Arts 
in the Seminary, they go up to Maynooth, where they 
read a higher course of Arts. Now, under the new 
order of tilings, in which degrees would he obtained 
under conditions satisfactory to Catholics, I feel confi- 
dent that the Bishops would find it necessary to have, 
as their Professors, men of University standing ; be- 
cause I do not think the seminaries could hold their 
positiqn in the educational world, if the Professors 
were not men of University standing. They get their 
Professors from amongst the young priests who 
are educated in Maynooth ; therefore the necessity will 
inevitably arise that these young priests should have 
University degrees. On that ground I calculate that 
we should have at least 100 University students from 
Maynooth, even at the outset. One more element that 
would contribute students, would be the religious orders. 

In Ireland the religious orders have a large number of 
Secondary schools and Colleges dotted over Ireland, 
and their own members are largely the teachers and 
Professors in these Colleges. Under the new order of 
things, they could not maintain their position, if their 
Professors had not University degrees ; therefore, they 
would feel compelled to take the first opportunity af- 
forded them of getting degrees for their young students, 
in order that these students might afterwards be fit 
Professors for the schools and Colleges. I put down, un- 

der this head, 100 students. That will tot up altogether, 
as I make it, to somewhere about 700. That number, 

I think, we could have at the very outset, on the sup- 
position of a satisfactory Catholic College, with degree- 
giving power, being established ; but it would, I think, 
in a few years rise to 1,000 ; and in the course of ten 
or fifteen years, I have very little doubt that my esti- 
mate of 2, 000 would be reached. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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London 
Dee. 18, 1901. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc., Rector of the Catholic University, and Member of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, further examined. 


6608. The Chairman. — When we adjourned last even- 
ing, Dr. Molloy, you stated that, in 'your opinion, if a 
satisfactory Catholic College, with degree-giving power, 
were established, the number of students would, in a 
few years, rise to 1,000, and that in thei course of ten or 
fifteen years, you had very little doubt that your esti- 
mate of 2,000 would be reached ? — Yes, my lord. I should 
like just briefly to sum up what I said on this point. 
Under the stimulus given to education by the Inter- 
mediate Education endowment, the Catholic Secondary 
Schools have succeeded in producing practically 70 per 
cent, of the best educated material, ripe for University 
Education, turned out of the Secondary Schools of 
Ireland, as compared with 30 per cent produced by 
all other denominations. Making that the basis of 
what we may expect would be the number of Univer- 
sity students, I say that if we were to suppose that the 
same proportion of our 70 per cent, would go on to a 
University career, as would go from the 3D per cent., 
we should have a proportion of seven to three. But 
I put the ratio mucli lower than that — I put i‘t at four 
to three ; and on that ratio I estimate, when the 
system has had full scope for its operation, that our 
numbers would be 2,000. The number of University 
students of all other denominations is at present 1,500, 
anld, therefore, if we had four to three, we should have 
2,000. It would be interesting, I think, to the Com- 
mission if I were to illustrate this estimate from the 
case of Belgium. The population of Belgium is 
6| millions, and out of that 6| millions, there are 5,200 
University students. The population of Ireland is now 
about 4g millions ; and, supposing the same proportion 
of students would go on to a University career in 
Ireland as in Belgium, the number would come out 
about 3,500. Now, it is curious that this number cor- 
responds exactly with my estimate, arrived at by a 
different process. My estimate is 1,500 non-Catholics, 
and 2,000 Catholics, making together 3,600. As I 
said yesterday, I do nob expect that we can reach 
that total for several years to come, but I showed that 
we could point to about 700 as immediately available 
to start with. That number, I expect, would rise, 
within two or three years, to about 1,000 ; anld, at the 
end of ten or fifteen years, we might reasonably hope 
for 2,000. I have not the figures for Scotland, but I 
think we may learn from Scotland at least one lesson — 
that the general poverty of a population is no argu- 
ment against there being a large number of University 
students, if you have a keen desire for education 
amongst the mass of the people. Scotland also shows 
us this, that the wide extension of University Educa- 
tion is beneficial to the nation, and the Empire, even 
though it take place amongst a poor population.* 

6609. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Monsignor Molloy, I 
am very glad you made that last observation, because 
I was afraid there was a little apprehension growing up 
in the minds of some people that we might have too 
many University students in Ireland, and we have it 


now, on your authority, that that is not likely to be 
the case. There are not too many University students 
in Scotland in your opinion? — No ; I think that the 
wider education of every kind is extended the better. 

6610. And you think it lias been greatly beneficial 
to that poor country, and greatly beneficial also to the 
Empire ? — I think so. In saying that, I only reflect 
the general opinion. 

6611. And you hope, I suppose, that a similar exten- 
sion of University Education in Ireland may ultimately 
prove equally beneficial to the country and the Empire? 
— I not only hope so,, but I am perfectly confident of 
it. 

6612. And you expect and hope that provision should 
be made, not merely by having a well-equipped and 
well-manned University or University College, but also 
by Bursaries and Scholarships, in the University or 
University College, which would be instrumental in 
helping on deserving students to make their way to the 
highest eminence in a University career?— -Certainly, 
that is a very important feature in all Universities in- 
tended for the general body of the people. 

6613. And especially so in a poor country like Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

6614. Sir Richard Jebb. — The only question that I 
want to ask you Monsignor Molloy, is this— whether 
you think the better endowment of the College in 
Stephen’s Green would be an adequate solution of lie 
question, if that College remained a College of the 


i understood a very wide extension of en- 
dowment. 

6615. I mean such, an endowment of the College in 

Stephen’s Green as would make it in every respect an 
efficient instrument of University Education?— But it 
could not be done in Stephen’s Green ; there is no 
space. . 

6616. You think that that solution would not w 

adequate. Then would you contemplate a new univer- 
sity altogether for Roman Catholics?— Before laying 
the first point, I should like to be allowed l to say tu« 
no endowment of the College in Stephen’s Green wo 
meet the case, because there is no space there t 
University College of the size required. There must 
be a new site, and new buildings. , , 

6617. I have been under the impression that woe 
was some ground available for the extension , 
Stephen’s Green College ?— No, there is no 2™”“ 
available, except a small garden, which wo 
sufficient for such a College as I contempia . 

6618. Then, what do you consider would be *^ 

factory solution ?--That is a very Q 

answer, becauso if I were to give you w 

to be the best solution, I might appear to . 

thing which would be impracticable, ^-yerp 
that in this country, the State seUom aims atto^ 
the best solution for any difficulty, but, rath , 


* I have since ascertained the number of matriculated students following a University career in Scotland, ^ ^ 

is as follows: — Edinburgh, 2,780 ; Glasgow, 1,836 ; Aberdeen, 776; St. Andrew’s, 368 ; total, 5,760. If we ae u ],tion of Scotland 
the number of women students, which is about 560, we get 5200, as the number of male students. The pop of 3500, 

according to the late Census was 4,472,000, and of Ireland, 4,456,546. These figures seem to show that my , ^ in 

as the number of University students we might expect to have in Ireland, under conditions as favourable as 
Scotland, rather errs on the side of moderation than of excess. — Q. M. 
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•-.nd best, or the third best. Therefore, if I were 
• e youVliat I should regard as the best solution, 
I°mirht' appear to be unreasonable. 

Would you mind indicating to the 'Commission 
solution that you think practicable ?— When we 
“ t0 consider what is the best practicable solution, 
difficulty is even greater. It seems to me that no 
ilntion is practicable unless one which the Government 
■j willing and able to pass through Parliament. Now, 
T do not know what solution of the Irish University 
oestion the Government is able and willing to pass 
•Vouch Parliament. Therefore, it is impossible for me 
to tell what is the best practicable solution. I do not 
Uh to evade the question, but onl vto point out 
tk difficulty it involves. If any suggestion I can make 
would help the Commission to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion, I should be very glad to give it. 

6620. Chairman. — I may say, in confirmation of what 
Sir Richard Jebb has said, that I think you may lay 
aside all questions of practicability from, the Parlia- 
mentary point of view, because we wish to have all the 
taicestions — and those which we have already received 
iuve been accepted in that spirit — of responsible per- 
sons. apart, altogether from considerations of their Par- 
lismentarv practicability. Now, putting that on one 
tide, will you be good enough to give us the benefit 
ofrour views ? — What kind of practicability, then, am 
I supposed to deal with ? 

6621. I did not introduce the word "practicability.” 
I thought you did?— I think it was Professor Jebb who 
first used the word. 


6622. Sir Richard Jebb. — I did not use the word 
'■ practicability ” in the sense in which the word seems 
to have been understood by you. What I asked you 
was what was the best solution you could conceive as 
possible and practicable? — I have said that I can con- 
ceive no scheme as practicable unless the Government 
is willing and able to carry it through Parliament. But, 
if the Commission desire to know what I think they 
might with advantage recommend in their Report, I am 
quite prepared to go into that question. 

6623. Chairman. — Perhaps you will kindly give us 
rour views upon that point ? — It seems to mo that the 
immediate and urgent want at present in Ireland is to 
provide a University College for that large 'body of Catho- 
lic students, which I have proved, to exist, and which is 
practically debarred ait present from sharing in the 
public endowments for University Education. I would 
define this College as a Catholic College, or a College 
that will be praotically Catholic in its administration 
and its teaching. It ought to be established in Dublin, 
on a scale comparable, at least, with Trinity College, 
usd it ought to be provided by the State with a site 
and buildings, and equipment, suitable for the work 
which it is intended to do, and also with a permanent 
endowment to provide for the payment of the teaching 
siaff, for the maintenance of the buildings, and for 
the foundation of the usual Bursaries, Exhibitions, and 
Scholarships. That is, in my opinion, the immediate 
and urgent want in Ireland, and it would seem to me 
that a great point would be gained if that were put 
in the forefront of tihe recommendations made by this 
Commission. But there are certain questions which, 
of necessity, arise, subsidiary to_ that, and which 
seem to involve considerable difficulty. One of 
these is the question of the University tto_ which this 
College should he attached, and another is the con- 
stitution of the Governing Body of such College or 
University. With regard to tihe first, I think that 
the consideration of the question is greatly hampered 
by the fact that the University of Dublin is excluded 
from consideration. ’But I accept that as a settled 
matter, and I pass from it with this Temark only, that 
it would seem to me to be quite possible, if it were 
once decided that Catholics were to ’have such a, Col- 
lege as I have described, that then the University of 
Dublin would nob only be willing, but might be found 
anxious, to consider from a national and academic point 

view, on the basis of the existence of such a Catholic 
College, what would be the best settlement of tihe question 
as regards the University. However, having thrown out 
that suggestion, I now pass away from all consideration 
of the University of Dublin, and that being excluded, 
there are really only two alternatives. One is the 
alternative of erecting the Catholic College into a 
Cniversity, which would grant its own degrees, and be 
entirely “ self-contained.” as the phrase is ; the otlier 
» the alternative of making it a College under the 

,ral University. I see certain advantages and disad- 
Tsntages in each of these alternatives; but, having 
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balanced them, one against the other, I have come to L ondo n. 
the conclusion that the better alternative, from an jj cc lg lg01 
educational point of view, is to erect the Catholic ’ _L 
College into a self-contained University. The main Right Rev. 
objection I have to the alternative of a Catholic College Monsignor 
under the Royal University is that, owing to the keen, Molloy, d.d.. 
the almost feverish, competition, which has been set D,sc - 
up between different Colleges connected with the Royal 
University, the prominent idea before the minds of 
students and Professors is that successful competitive 
examination is the be-all and the end-all of University 
life. That I regard as a false standard of education, 
and one which it would not be desirable to make 
permanent in the country. A second point, and. I 
think, it arises out of the first — is that, under the 
system of the Royal University the position of the 
teaching staff in the several Colleges is reduced to a 
very low status. Instead of being University Profes- 
sors, they are little more than a body of College 
“ grinders.” Consequently, they are not in a position, 
no matter how high their qualifications, how good their 
intentions may be, to give their best- work to their 
Colleges. They are practically compelled to do only 
an inferior sort of work, because the one thing expected 
and required of them is that their students shall pass 
the examination, and that the largest possible number 
shall get honours and distinctions. I do not wish to 
say one ungracious word against the Royal University 
of Ireland. I think the Senate has carried out the 
task imposed upon it with great ability, and with extra- 
ordinary success ; and I would add that the Catholic 
Colleges owe a great deal to the Royal University, 
because, under it, they have had an opportunity of 
showing that they are able to hold their own in the 
keenest competition with the most distinguished stu- 
dents of the endowed Colleges. It is, moreover, true 
that the high position which Catholics now_ hold in 
Ireland, in connection with the question of University 
Education, is largely due to the opportunities which 
have been afforded to them in the Royal University. 

But when all that is said, the fact still remains that 
the system embodied in the Royal University i9 
unsound from an educational point of view, arid 
I should be sorry to see it made permanent as repre- 
senting the ideal of University Education in Ireland. 

66241 Professor Ewing. — What relation would be 
borne to the proposed College by the exist- 
ing University College in Stephen’ s-green ? — What I 
should 1 contemplate would be that a new College should 
be created and endowed as a College of Arts, Science, 

Medicine, and all the other faculties of a University. 

6625. Would the present Catholic College in Stephen’s- 
green submit to such an adoption ?— Certainly, if the 
new scheme were satisfactory to the Bishops. Perhaps 
I ought to explain the present position of University Col- 
lege in Stephen's-green. It was founded by the Catho- 
lic Bishops of Ireland, and is their property. The ad- 
ministration of it, for the present, has been handed over 
to one of the teaching Orders, because the Bishops had 
no longer funds with which to carry it on. But on any 
settlement ' of the University question, the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland would be the body to decide what 
was to become of University College ; and of course if 
they were satisfied with the new scheme, they would 
accept such a College as I have described instead of 
the existing College in Stephen’s-green. 

6626. And would you contemplate any co-operation be- 
tween the new College and such an institution as the 
Royal College of Science?— I have not contemplated that. 

6627. Speaking in the interests of the teaching of 
Applied Science, more particularly it has been suggested 
that it would be a pity to set up in a city like Dublin 
a complete duplicate machinery for the teaching of Science, 
that it would be a waste of public funds, and would pro- 
bably lead to neither of the two institutions being so effi- 
cient as a single institution would be?— A gread deal would 
depend upon a question which has not yet been fully 
considered, much less decided, namely, whether the ideal 
University teaching of the future would include Technical 
Education, or whether it would stand apart from Techni- 
cal Education, as it has hitherto done in the older Uni- 
versities. If, in the future, Universities are to give not 
only a general education, but also the highest form of 
Technical Education, then I should see no necessity for 
duplicating the Colleges and duplicating the apparatus. 

But if the new College is to follow the lines of the 
older Universities, and to teach Science mainly from the 
mere theoretical point of view, then I think the duplica- 
tion of the apparatus would be necessary. There would 
be in fact, two kinds of Colleges, one teaching Science, 
considered in itself, the other teaching the application of 
Science to the industrial Arts. X* * 
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Loudon. 6628. If they had tha-t difference of function, then, of 
TT - *..-. course, the question answers itself? — 'Yes. 
utc. 18 ^ . 62 ^. ii U t i. was rather contemplating a case where 

Right Key a College established to discharge the general functions 
Monsignor of a University would consider itself incomplete unless 

Molloy, d.d., it had, nob merely a Faculty of Applied (Science, but 

D.ac. also machinery for its practical teaching ? — 1 should con- 

sider it incomplete as a University College if it had nob 
within its walls a Physical and CShemical Laboratory. 

6631. Quite so. I was contemplating such subjects, 
for instance, as Engineering being taught? — 1 think 
Engineering might very well be taught hi the Royal Col- 
lege of Science. 

6631. And omitted from the new College, as you con- 
template? — I should not like to consent to omit any- 
thing unless I had the complete scheme before me. I 
do not think there would bo any difficulty with regard to 
such a subject as Engineering, but I should not like to 
commit myself to- any statement as to what may be 
omitted from the teaching provision of the new Catholic 
College without seeing the scheme under which it was 
to be 'done. 

6632. Do you see any objection to the working of a 
scheme by which the new Catholic College could be 
associated with the Royal College of Science in Dublin, 
so that pupils having received, their special training in 
the one could pass on to the other— -do you see any 
objection to such an arrangement as that? — If such a 
scheme were adopted for other Universities, and made as 
it were the normal system in the United Kingdom. I 
should see no objection to it from the Catholic point of view. 
But if the new Catholic College, endowed by the State 
in Ireland, were to be deprived of functions exercised 
by other University Colleges, such a distinction would 
imply a certain inferiority. 

6633. Ohaikman. — I would invite you now to pass to 
the second part of your statement? — I wish to lay before 
the Commission a few facts as to the present position 
and working Of the Catholic University School of 
Medicine. The Catholic University School of Medicine 
stands on a footing somewhat different from that of Uni- 
versity College in Stephen’s-green. It is managed by 
a Board of Governors,* created by an. Order of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, under the Educational Endow- 
ments (Ireland) Act of 1885. This Board of Governors 
is a Body Corporate, with perpetual succession and a 
Common Seal, and it has power to acquire and hold 
property, real and personal, for the purposes of the 
sehooL Thus, the Catholic University School of Medi- 
cine has a legal position in the eyes of the State, com- 
parable with that of the other Medical Schools in Ire- 
land, governed by chartered bodies. I propose to tell 
the Commissioners, very briefly, how this has come 
about. 

The School was founded by the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland in the year 1855. The buildings were purchased 
and equipped out of monies collected from the people 
of Ireland, then just recovering from the effects of the 
great Famine. The teaching staff were paid for many 
years by means of an annual collection made for the 
purpose, and the cost of maintenance was met partly out 
of the same annual collection, and partly out of capital. 
But about twenty years ago, the Capital Fund of the 
University was exhausted, and it was found no longer 
possible to continue the annual collection. Since then 
the Professors have received no. salaries, and the cost 
of maintaining the buildings and equipment has been 
a first charge on the fees paid by the students. What 
remains of the fees, after this charge is defrayed, is 
divided between the Professors and lecturers, according, 
to a scheme arranged by the Faculty, and approved by 
the Governors. 

In the year 1891, the Bishops gave their consent that 
the School and its endowments should be dealt with by 
the Educational Endowments Commission, constituted 
under the Act of 1885. A scheme was accordingly pre- 
pared by the Commissioners for the future administra- 
tion and government of the School, and this scheme, 
after passing through the various stages provided by the 
Act, was finally approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Coun- 
cil, on the 24th of May 1892. The endowments transferred 
to the new governing body, were : ( 1 ) the buildings 

and equipment of the School’ ; (2) a sum of £1,000 
pant of a bequest at the time in the hands of theSisliops 
for the purposes of the Catholic University ; and 
(3) £500, Bank of Ireland Stock another bequest, yield- 
ing about £55 a year. This was the sum total of the 
endowments with which the School was launched on its 
new career. The sum of £1,000, just mentioned, to- 
gether with £3,000 more, which was soon after acquired 
from another source, was spent by the new governors in 
improving the buildings and equipment of the. School ; 
and the income of the Bank of Ireland Stock was 


allocated 1 to pma, f„ , 1 a toudente. teorl . , , 

buildmgs and equipment, as they now stanH 8 y ’ 1118 
small income of £ 06 . a year, constitute the soL i 1 * 18 
ment of the School. ao ‘ e wdow- 

How, to _ understand the positioa oi the S[hoD , 
must consider it in relation to the otWwl -® 8 
Schools in Ireland. There are ^toSthe” “ 

Schools in Ireland : three in Dublin, S3 f 1 

provinces. The three in Dublin are Timitwin ^ 
the College of Surgeons, and the Catholic Uuk ^' 
School. The three m the provinces are those of On ™ 7 
College, Belfast ; Queen’s College, Galway and n^ n - S 
College, Cork All these Schools, 
ception of the Catnolic University School, have receiv.l 
large endowments from public , funds. Th* 

el the three Qneerfs College, with which ih, 
of the Catholic University is brought into direct 
petition under the Royal University, were -dl 5 
and equipped out of public money; the salaries of the 
Professors are paid by the Imperial Treasury and 
from the same source an annual grant is made for th* 
working expenses and maintenance of the Schools' 
Moreover, special grants are made from time to time 
for additions and improvements, as occasion requires! 
For example, in the years 1891-1894, Belfast Queen's 
College received special grants amounting to £7 842 
chiefly for its Chemical department. ’ ’ 

The number of students in the Catholic University 
School of Medicine has been rapidly increasing of late 
years, especially since the creation of the new govern- 
ing body, in 1892 ; and I am informed that it is now 
the largest of all tho Medical Schools in Ireland as re- 
gards the number of its students. I have asked for a 
return showing the progress of the School in this re- 
spect, as compared with the other Medical Schools, 
and I have been told that the most authentic evidence 
on the point, applicable to all the Schools, is furnished 
by the number of new students, of each School, regis- 
tered each year by the General Medical Council. Ac- 
cordingly, I have prepared a table showing how this 
register stands, for the last five years, for all die Irish 
Schools except Trinity College, which is excluded from 
the inquiry. 

TABLE in. 

Showing the number of new students registered from 
each of the Irish Medical Schools (except Trinity Col- 
lege), in each year from 1896 to 1900 inclusive. 



Catholio 

Univ. 

Coll, of 
Surgeons 

Belfast 

Cork. 

Galway, 

TotaL 

1893. ... 

S3 

69 

47 

42 

9 

206 

1807, ... 

45 

38 

49 

22 

8 

i : 

1898, ... 

55 

35 

38 

37 

10 

175 

1899, ... 

60 

50 

60 

38 

13 

261 

190U, ... 

72 

13 

43 

32 

10 

203 

Total, 

235 

225 

230 

171 

50 

911 

I daresay the members of the Commission under- 
stand that the Medical education of the kingdom is 
controlled by the General Medical Council, which has 


its seat in London, and that ii . . 

credit for any lectures he attends until he is regis- 
tered. Consequently it becomes a necessity for ev«7 
Medical student to register his name as scon as he be- 
gins his Medical course, and in registering his name 
lie also registers his school. The result of this re S 1 ?“?‘ 
tion is published every year about the month of Feb- 
ruary, by the General Medical Council, and the tarns 
which I have submitted lias been taken from their ot- 
ficial reports. It extends over a period from 1896 to 
1900 inclusive, and it will be seen that at the begin- 
ning of that period the School of the Catholic Uni- 
versity was below the College of Surgeons, below Dei- 
fast, and about equal to Cork. But in the year 
it was exactly equal to the College of Surgeons, exact . y 
equal to Belfast, and above Cork. In 1900 it was tn 
first of all. 

'Another kind of evidence bearing on the question 
furnished by the number of students in each school w 1 
are engaged in Practical Anatomy, commonly canea 
“dissections.” This information, however, is aTS r . 
only for the Dublin Schools, and perhaps I __ 
explain exactly how it becomes available. Ut c > 
dissections cannot be carried out without ___ 
dissect, and the providing of this material is ai 
difficult matter with Medical Schools. In ~ n , A _,v er 
arrangement is that a small Committee meetofFJ** 
at the beginning of the year, consisting of the rr 
of Anatomy in the three Schools. They give 8 , 

of the number of students, each one for his own 
who will be engaged in dissections during tn 
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, a.- T, 8 y a fee into a common fund, of one 
L each student. Consequently, we get an 
return of the number of students engaged m 
ft^rticular branch of Medical study during the 
‘ j!at * T w re turn, however, is only available for the 
^ r, u hlin Schools, and. as before, in giving it I 
Jk* Trinity College ; it is reduced, therefore, to 
t3T the Catholic University School and the College 
ci 'surgeons. It will be seen here again that we have 
0 { the progress of the Catholic University 
Shod In the beginning of the period covered by the 
rT," 1896-1897, it had only 118 students returned for 
^Sections, as against 170 in the College of Surgeons ; 
£m at the end of the period the Catholic Umver- 
tity had 162, as ^against 130 in the College of Sur- 




the rise being very considerable in the last 


TABLE IV. 

Showing the number of students “ returned for dis- 
sections ” in each of the Dublin Medical Schools (except 
Trinity College), in each year from 1896 to 1900 in- 
clusive. 


Of course, the most, direct evidence upon the subject, 
wmld be the actual number of students attending the 
Medical courses, in the different Schools, each year. 
That return we have not for either of the other Dublin 
Schools, but I have obtained it for our own School 
from the Registrar. We have also a return from all 
the Queen’s Colleges, which publish their numbers with 
great exactness every year, in. the appendix to the re- 
ports of their respective Presidents. As these figures 
are very easily accessible, I thought it would be inte- 
resting 'to lay before the Commissioners a table show- 
ing the progress of these four Medical Schools over a 
lengthened period, beginning in 1886 and coming down 
to the present time. 


TABLE V. 


Showing the number of students attending lectures 
in the Medical* Schools of the Catholic University, and 


of each of the three 0 , 
1886-1887 to 1900-1901 

ueen’s Colleges, in each year from 

- 

Catholic 

University. 

Belfast 

Cork. 

Galway. 

IK-7, ... 

105 

210 

176 

45 

IK-8, ... 

108 

227 

177 

40 

l®-9, ... 

120 

222 

172 

42 

ISSHl), ... 

153 

250 

167 

40 

1990-81. ... 

158 

229 

180 

37 

131- 32,* ... 

183 

270 

199 

38 

lffl-3, ... 

158 

213 

200 

41 

want ... 

201 

248 

195 

46 

189S-5, ... 

203 

212 

172 

54 

raw ... 

195 

228 

168 

34 

105-7, ... 

200 

227 

164 

32 

1S97-8, ... 

195 

223 

138 

20 

®S-9. ... 

210 

206 

137 

29 

rawo, ... 

203 

214 

135 

39 

nowi. ... 

260 

286 

130 

29 


’This was the last year in which students could enter for the four- 
V' course. All students hetrinning their medical career after 
have been obliged, in accordance with the regulations of the 




General Medical Council, ttffoSow i a five-years' course, 
f TbU was the first year after the new Governing Body of the 
wtoh; University Medical School came into office. It shows a 
.increase in the number of students in that School, which has 
Kmain «l permanent ever since. 


It will he seen from a glance at the list, that the 
Catholic University School, and it alone, has pro- 
posed during that period, as regards the number of its 
In the first year of the period the number was 
£»• in the last it was 260. But sometimes there may 
deception in taking a single year, and I thought it 
6t “ er , therefore, to take the average of the first three 


years, and of the last three years, of the period over Lqkdqk. 
which the lists extend. This is given in Table VI., -jg jggj. 
which shows us that in the first three years of the ‘ _L 
period, the average number in the Catholic University Right Rev. 
School was 111, and in the last three years 224. Bel- Monsignor 
fast in the first three years was 220, and in the last Molloy, d.u., 
three years 215 ; Cork in the first three years 175, and n.sc. 
in the last three years 134 ; Galway in the first three 
years 42, in the last three years 32. If the Commis- 
sioners will look at the last column of the table, they 
will see that the total number of students in these 
four Schools has gone up during the period ; but the 
increase is entirely due to the increase in the Catholic 
University School ; all the others have fallen off. 

TABLE VI. 

Showing the average yearly attendance of students at 
each School during the years 1886-1889, as compared 
with the attendance in the years 1898-1901: — 


Belfast Cork. 


Galway. Total. 


There are some other points in Table V. to which I 
should like to call attention. Between the two years 
1890-1891 and 1891-1892, there is a sudden jump up 
in all the Schools ; but that rise, though interesting, 
has no real importance. The year 1890-1891 was the 
last year of what is called the Four Years’ Course. Up 
to that time, and including that year, the General 
Medical Council was content with a four years’ Medical 
course, but after that year a five years' Medical course 
was required from all students ; and, accordingly, in- 
tending students, seeing a five years’ course before 
them, crowded into the Schools in the last year before 
the alteration. But if the Commissioners will look at 
the year 1893-1894, they will see a remarkable jump up 
in the number attending the Catholic University 
School. Tlie number increased from 158 to 201, and 
glancing down the column we see that that rise was 
not a mere accidental or temporary increase, but- that 
it was permanently maintained. That was the first 
year in which Hie School was worked under the new 
governing body ; and the sudden increase of numbers, 
combined with the fact that the increase lias been 
since maintained, shows that a new and stronger spirit 
was infused into the School by the creation of that 

k°There ia one other figure of some interest in Table V., 
and that is the last figure of the column under the 
heading “ Catholic University.” After maintaining the 
number of about 200 quite steadily for seven 
years, we had a sudden jump up, m 1900, from 203 
to 260. And if you look to Table III., you will find 
there is a corresponding jump up in the number of 
new students registered. This sudden rise suggests one 
or two questions of interest. First, is it an accidental 
temporary rise, or is it likely to be permanent! 
Secondly, how is it to be explained? I thimc I can 
answer the first question, because just before coming 
over I got from our own Registrar the number of new, 
students entered for the current year up to the 25th 
November, and it is sixty-seven, as compared with 
seventy-two last year. This is distinct evidence that 
tlie rise of last year was not a mere temporary one, hut 
promises to be permanent. Again, if you look at 
Table IV., you will see there was a rise m the number 
returned for dissections last year from 123 to 156. 
That also was a proportionately large rise, and I was 
anxious to know if it was permanent, and I got the 
number returned for the current year which is 162, 
an increase of six upon last year. This also gees to 
show that rise of last year is likely to be permanent. 
As regards tlie second question, it is a matter of specu- 
lation” what the cause of this considerable rise may be, 
but it does not affect the subject matter before this 
Commission. . , 

I have dwelt with some minuteness upon these de- 
tails because it seems to me that the record of the 
growth of our School, from small beginnings, without 
the aid of public endowments, and the fact that it has 
now the largest number of students of any Medical 
School in Ireland, are a proof that it enjo^ the confi- 
dence of a large section, at least, of the people of the 
country. I now pass on to show that it deserves that 
confidence, by reason of its efficiency as a teaching in- 
stitution. There are two ways m which this efficiency, 
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London. jnay be tested — first, by the qualifications of the teach- 
JDec. 18 1901. * n S staff, and secondly, by the success of the students 
’ in open competition with the students of other Schools. 
Right Rev. As regards the teaching staff, I have prepared a list, 
Monsignor which the Secretary lias, of the Professors and assistants 
Molloy , d.d., j n the various departments, witli a statement of their 
D-Bo - qualifications as they are usually set out in the pro- 

gramme of the School.* The senior members of the 
staff are all men of established reputation, whose 
names speak for themselves. The junior members have 
nearly all passed through the Royal University, and 
have obtained high honours in their various examina- 
tions. I have accordingly thought it well to append 
to their names some of the more remarkable Univer- 
sity distinctions which they obtained, either at their 
degree examination or subsequent to it. 

With respect to the students of the School, it is well 
to point out that, they are free to present themselves 
either at the conjoint examinations of the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons, or for the ex- 
aminations of the Royal University. In the one case, 
if successful, they get a licence to practise ; in the 
other, they get a Medical degree. The Conjoint ex- 
aminations offer the more easy approach to the 
Medical profession, partly because the examinations of 
the Royal University are of a higher standard of diffi- 
culty, and partly because the Royal University re- 
quires a student to pass the Matriculation examina- 
tion and the First University examination in Arts, be- 
fore he is allowed to present himself for his first ex- 
amination in Medicine. Hence the Conjoint examina- 
tions are the more popular with students, espe- 
cially with those who wish to reach their profession in 
the shortest time, and with the least trouble to them- 
selves. I find that on the average of the last eight or 
fen years about 40 per cent, of the students of our 
School go up for the examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity, and 60 per cent, for the Conjoint examina- 
tions. 

There is no room for competition at the Conjoint 
examinations, as no prizes are offered, but the Royal 
University offers each year for competition a small 
number of Exhibitions and other prizes in connection 
with their Medical examinations. Taking the returns 
of the last eight years, I have made out the following 
table of the Exhibitions gained, in that time, by the 
students of our School and of the other Schools that 
enter into the competition. I have also shown the 
number of students of each School who passed the ex- 
aminations ill the same period. 


TABLE VII. 

Showing the number of Exhibitions gained by the 
students of the Catholic University School of Medicine, 
and the Schools of the three Queen’s Colleges, at the 
Medical examinations of the Royal University, in the 
years 1893-1900. 


- 

Catholic 

Belfast. | 

Cork. 

Galway, j 

[ Total . 

I. Class Exhibitions, 

IT 

13 

6 

2 

38 

H. Class Exhibitions, 

15 

22 

13 

4 

54 

Total, 

32 : 

35 ] 

19 

6 

92 







the same time, ... 

422 

859 

396 


1,821 


This table shows that our students gained one Exhibi- 
tion for every 13 • 2 students that passed the examina- 
tions ; Belfast, one for every 24 • 5 students ; Cork, one 
for every 21 students ; and Galway, one for every 24 
students. It is only right, however, to take into ac- 
count that the students who go up to the examinations 
of the Royal University from our School, are only 
about 40 per cent, of the whole, and that they are pre- 
sumably a better class, taken all round, than those who 
go up to the Conjoint examination ; whereas in the 
three Queen’s Colleges a much larger proportion go up 
for the examinations of the Royal University. All I 
want to urge is that our students are well able to hold 
their own, in fair and open competition,' against the 
students of the endowed Schoo. . In that connection I 
may be allowed to observe that we have a much larger 
number of first-class Exhibitions than any other School. 
Therefore, putting the best against the best, we stand 
absolutely first. 

The Royal University offers each year to competition 
a travelling Medical Scholarship of £100, subject to 
the condition that the successful candidate must go to 
some foreign School of Medicine, and study there for 


a period of six months. Since 1893 four such u, , 
ships have been awarded, and one of th^ • T ' 
gained by a student of our School. A still Lk Cia 
is the Medical Studentship, which is worth filnn ^ 
for two years. This Studentship was fc^ir 1 ?' 
m 1893, »<1 since lien See 
which our students have won two. Two . c ' f 
in Biology have been altogether awarded sime 
dation of the University, and both ofEw'^ 
gained by students of our School. Lasth ^ 
the practice of the Senate t'o award from'i; m ‘ ? 
time a Gold Medal in the case of highly 
answering at the M.D. examination. 8 Sincf isl ^ 
Gold Medals have been thus awarded and of tW 
students from our School have gained four ^ 

It now remains for me to »ay a f„ „ 

material .resources of the Seliool. I have dread, 
tioned that the new governing body expended aU tW 
available funds, about £4,000, in the year 1892 on 
the improvement of the buildings and equipment Em 
this was only a temporary makeshift. All that vn 
could do with £4,000 was to add a little to the build- 
ings, to improve the equipment, and generally to put 
the School into decent working order, whilst wait™ 
for better things. A sum of £4,000 is very small, com- 
pared with the requirements of a well-equipped 
Medical School for 250 or 260 students. Moreover I 
should tell the Commissioners that the buildings them- 
selves, originally intended for about 100 students am 
totally inadequate, even with the additions we have 
made to them, to furnish accommodation for the im- 
mense numbers now crowded into them. One unfor- 
tunate result of this deficiency of accommodation is, 
that in some cases it doubles the labours of our teach^ 
ing staff, some of pur Professors being obliged to 
divide their classes into two sections, and give eveiy 
lecture twice over, first to one section and then to tbs 
other, because the Hall is unable to hold the whole dass 
together. 

It seems to me that one of the most urgent needs con- 
nected with University Education in Ireland, at the 
present moment, is to provide this School with build- 
ings and equipment, together with an endowment for 
maintenance worthy of the work it is doing, and such 
as will enable it to carry out that work more efficiently 
and under more favourable conditions. I submit that 
we are entitled to such a provision on the ground of 
justice ; we are entitled to it, also, on the ground of 
public policy. Our School is the largest Medical 
School in Ireland ; we have an efficient teaching staff ; 
our students gain the highest prizes in open competi- 
tion with the students of the endowed Schools ; they 
are destined to fill posts of great responsibility in the 
public service — in the Army, in the Navy, in dispen- 
saries, in workhouse hospitals, in county infirmaries, 
in lunatic asylums. Surely it is the interest of the 
State that these men should get their training in well- 
appointed and spacious halls, and that the teaching 
staff which is charged with their education should be 
provided with all the resources that modern science can 
supply. . 

If the case which I have laid before the Commissioners 
on behalf of the Catholic University Medical School 
be accepted as fair and reasonable, it is easy to point 
out the remedy, or, in the words of the warrant, to 
reform, that is desirable in order to render the condi- 
tion of that School, so far as its scope extends, “ ade- 
quate to the needs of the Irish people.” None of to 
special difficulties which surround the general Univer- 
sity Question have any application to the Medical 
School. Here we have in' existence a governing boav, 
created by an Order of the Lord Lieutenant m Council, 
under an Act of the Imperial Parliament ; and all to 
is needed is to furnish that body with a capital sna 
sufficient to provide the necessary buildings and equip- 
ment, together with an annual grant for maintenance 
and for the payment of the teaching staff, on a . 
commensurate with that which is adopted in the Ji 
cal Schools already endowed by the State. , 

I should like to say a few words in conclusion on 
question of original research- I think that » 18 
business of a Medical School, not only to t f acl V. ■ 
is already known, but also to extend the bouM| 
human knowledge in the various branches or 
Science. Great progress is made from day ^ a . < 
over the world, in the subjects of Anatomy, f* 
'Bacteriology, Chemistry, Physiological Phy 811 ' 5 ’ ^ 

submit it is the duty of every Medical School to 
its Idue share in this progress. Soane of tn® ^ 
sioners will, perhaps, remember how strong, 
principle was urged by the late Professor 
during the last twenty years of his life ; an 1 . £,r 

I think, generally accepted, almost as an 
the highest authorities on the subject. 


* See page 293. 
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therefore suggest that, in the reforms which they may 

. nunend, the 'Commissioners should not lose sight 
Toritrinal ' investigation. I feel convinced that there 
. in Ireland, a great store of intellectual power, 

-jjijjg f or the work of research, if only the means 
the opportunity were afforded for its development. 

What I say with respect to original research in 
iledical Schools, I would say equally for every other 
branch of University work. 'But I put it forward 
meciallv with regard to Medical Schools, because we 
v«ve at the present moment in our own School several 
men who have every qualification for carrying out 
vicinal research, and who l'ack only the means and the 
opportunity of doing it. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
mre some evidence upon this point. I will take three 
trpical examples. Among the subjects that lend them- 
es most readily to original investigation, in a 
Medical School, are certainly included Pathology, Bac- 
teriology, Physiology, and Chemistry. Now, in each 
of these ’departments, we are fortunate enough to have, 
st the present moment, among the junior members of 
our staff, a Professor specially prepared and equipped 
for original research. I will sketch very briefly the 
training which each of them lias had. 

To begin with the Professor of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology. He read a complete course of Arts and a 
complete course of Medicine in the [Royal University, 
getting the M.A. degree in Arts in 1887, and the M.T). 
degree in Medicine in 1891, both by examination. 
During his course in Arts, lie obtained a studentship in 
Modern Languages, worth £100 a year for five years. 
Having a bent for research, he took advantage of his 
studentship to go to the University of Vienna in 
1888 to study Pathology; and, in 1889, he went to 
Berlin, to work at Bacteriology under Professor Koch. 
On his return he took out his degree of M.D., and 
was appointed Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology 
in our School ; this being, I understand, the first 
appointment of a special Professor, in these subjects, 
made in any Medical Sohool in Ireland. I may say 
lie is now recognised as one of the leading authorities 
on Bacteriology in Ireland, and his lectures are at- 
tended, not only by medical students, but by a con- 
siderable number of qualified professional men. He 
devotes a good deal of his time to original investigation, 
but he is greatly hampered in his work for want of 
space. 

Not in order comes the Professor of Physiology. 
He also read a course of Arts and a course of Medicine 
in the Royal University, getting his B.A. degree in 
1886, and his M.EB. in 1888. He afterwards took out 
his 'H.A. in 1897. He gob a studentship in Biology 
m 1889, which was worth £100 a year for three years, 
and in 1890 he was appointed assistant to the Professor 
of Physiology in our School. Wishing to make himself 
acquainted with the methods of teaching in foreign 
Universities, and to put himself in touch with the 
work done there, he went to Louvain for three months 
in the summer of 1894, arid worked at Histology under 
Gilsen ; in 1896, he went for six weeks to Leipzig ; in 
1897, for six weeks to Marburg (it will be observed 
always in the summer vacation) ; in 1899, for two 
months to Munich, where he worked in the laboratory 
of Von Kupfer, chiefly ab the Histology of the nervous 
aystem ; in 1900, he went again to Leipzig, this time 
for three months, and worked at the same subject in 
the laboratory of Professor His, under the guidance of 
Professor Held ; and, lastly, in the summer of the 
present year, he went for three months to Madrid, 
and worked under Professor Ramon y Cajal, who, I 
understand, is the highest authority in Europe on this 
particular subject. All this time, he was doing hard 
work as a teacher in our School, first, as assistant to 
the Professor of Physiology, afterwards as a lecturer in 
that subject, from 1893, and, finally, as a full Pro- 
fessor from 1897. It would be Idifficult, I think, to find 
anywhere a more striking example than this of a keen 
desire for original investigation, oombined with great 
devotion to work. 

hly third example is our Professor of Chemistry- 
ae read a full course of Arts in the Royal University, 
tahng his B.A. in 1895, and 'his M.A. in 1897, both 
S™ first-class honours in 'Chemistry and Experimental 
"kysics. At the M.A. examination he was awarded a 
gold medal for highly distinguished answering in these 
objects. In 1898 he got a Studentship in the same 
Objects, which was worth £100 a year for three years. 
“8 was also awailded, about tlie same time, a Scliolar- 
IfsS Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 

Z"* By the aid of these prizes, he was able to 
two years in the laboratory of Professor Fischer, 


of Berlin, devoting himself largely to original research. Losnoir. 
He then returned, and got the degree of D.Sc. in the Dec 18( 1901, 
Royal University in 1899, and, subsequently, a Feilow- — 
ship. About that time a vacancy occurred in the Eight Rev. 
Chair of Chemistry in our School, and he was appointed Monsignor 
to fill it). Since his appointment, he has devoted the Mofioy, D.D., 
greater part of his fees to the improvement of the E - Sc - 
chemical equipment of the School, and to the main- 
tenance of his department. 

Now, it seems to me that these men — and I only put 
them forward as examples ; we have others of the same 
stamp — 'have given abundant evidence of the qualities 
that go to make up the successful investigator in 
Natural Science — capacity, devorion to their work, 
trained skill, arid, pervading all, the magnetic influence 
of the great masters at whose feet they have sat. But, 
under the present conditions of our School, original 
investigation is practically impossible to them. They 
have no space to work in, and their time is wholly 
absorbed in teaching. What they need is not much, 
but it is essential In the first place, more room ; 
next, assistance in carrying on the teaching work of 
the School, so as to leave them some leisure for 
original work ; thirdly, improved equipment ; and, 
lastly, a modest competence to enable them to live. 

6634. Sir Richaed Jebb. — In your very interesting 
Table, No. V., one sees that- between 1892 and the 
present year the number of medical students attending 
the leotures of the Catholic University has risen from 
158 to 260. During the same period, 1892 to the 
present year, the number of students at the Cork 
Medical School has decreased from 200 to 130. Are 
there any reasons for that progressive decline in the 
Cork Medical School, which is exactly parallel with 
the growth of the Meidical School of the Catholic Uni- 
versity : Are there any special reasons you can assign 
for that?— I think a small number of students _ may 
have come in recent years from Cork to [Dublin to 
complete their medical course, on account of the special 
advantages offered by the hospitals in Dublin, and, 
possibly, attracted by the increasing reputation of our 
School. But I do not think that the loss which Cork 
has sustained is to be accounted for, in any large 
measure, by the increase in the number of our stu- 
dents. 

6635. You think it is due to independent causes?— 

Yes. I should like to point out that this table does 
not give the total number of the students in the four 
Schools. I wrote out the totals the other evening for 
myself. The total number of 1886 was 566 ; in 1892, 

642 ; and, in 1900, it was 645 ; which shows an increase 
in the total number of students in these four Schools 
taken together. . 

6636. Apart from the attractive influence possibly 
exercised by the Medical School of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, are you aware of any local causes, peculiar to 
Cork, which would account for the progressive decrease 
in Cork? — There is a general complaint all round in 
Ireland that the number of of medical students has 
been falling off, and I have been told that tliis falling 
off is due to Irish medical students going into Scotch 
Universities ; but our School has not felt that influence 
at all. There is, I may say, a special reason (which 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to mention now) why our 
numbers jumped up so suddenly last year, and main- 
tained the increase in the present year. It is, of 
course, largely a matter of speculation, but, m my 
opinion it is dud to the influence of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, which was passed in the year 1898. Previous 
to that Act, there were a number of most desirable 
appointments for young medical men, immediately after 
getting their qualification, from which Catholics were 
practdcallv shut out ; and, owing to the change brought 
in by that Act, it is expected that Catholics will no 
longer he debarred from these offices. I should like 
to give an eaxmple, which will bring this matter home 
to the Commissioners. In the South Dublin Union 
there are eighteen dispensaries. Now, a dispensary is 
a very useful appointment to a young doctor, because 
it gives him something to live on ; it also enables him 
to practise his profession ; and when it is situated in 
the neighbourhood of a great city like Dublin, it keeps 
him in touch with the medical work of tlie city, and 
affords him an opportunity of getting into lucrative 
practice. Therefore, the prospect of getting these 
appointments is a great inducement to students to enter 
toe medical, profession. Well, I may say that before 
the uassing of the Local Government Act, Catholics 
were hardlv ever appointed to these tospensar.es. 

Catholic medical men in Dublin have held very dis- 
tinguished positions as regards their practice ; they 
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have been made knights and baronets. Presi- 
dents of the College of Physicians, Presidents of the Col- 
01. lege of Surgeons, and so on ; but a Catholic medical man 
could not get a dispensary in the South Dublin Union. 
Now, the governing body of that Union is changed, 

( and Catholic medical men will no longer be debarred 
’’ from these appointments, and, accordingly, they come 
in larger numbers to our School ; that is to say, a 
larger number choose the medical profession, because 
they bud the prospect of advancement more open than 
before. The South Dublin Union is, perhaps, an 
extreme case. Out of eighteen dispensaries in that 
Union, there were, in the year 1898, only two held by 
Catholics. There were four medical appointments in 
the Workhouse itself, of which none were held by 
Catholics. These positions are now thrown open. I 
do not say, of course, that Catholics only will be 
appointed, but they will 1 no longer be debarred. 
Another class of appointments is the County Infir- 
maries, which Catholics had only a small chance of 
getting under the old state of things. These appoint- 
ments will be more open in future. That, I think, is 
the real, cause of the sudden jump up in the number 
of students attending our School in the last two years ; 
and, if I am right, it follows that the increase is likely 
to be permanent, as the cause will be permanent. 

6637. Professor Butcheb. — Is this School of Medicine 
Catholic, not merely in the sense that there is a 
Catholic atmosphere, but that there are tests 
of some land, — are students necessarily Catholics?— 
No, there are no tests, and, as a matter of fact, a good 
number of our students are Protestants. 

6638. That is what I wanted to know ; then, it is 
Catholic only in the sense in which you demand a 
Catholic University ? — Yes ; it is. Catholic in the sense 
that the administration is Catholic. 

6639. Now, if there were a new Catholic University 
or Catholic College, I suppose you would no longer 
require a governing body exactly of the same land as 
you have here ; would it not be merged in a Faculty 
of the University? — That would be a question for the 
Slate. The present governing body is constituted 
under an Act of Parliament. It cannot be got rid of, 
I think, without the action of the State. 

6640. To put it in another way, if you expect to get 
State funds, would you not have to conform: to the 
conditions which would be imposed — the general con- 
ditions which would be imposed — upon a Catholic Col- 
lege before it could receive State money ? — 'Yes ; if we 
are to get the funds, we must, of course, accept the 
conditions which will be attached to the granting of the 
funds. 

664L. I mean your demand is for funds? — Yes. 

6642. And, therefore, I suppose you contemplate that 
if you are to get money you would have to remodel 
your whole constitution in some way, similar to that 
which might be required for a Catholic College or 
Catholic University?— 'Unless it happened that the 
State was satisfied with the present governing body, 
which was created by itself. 

. 6643. Only in creating this governing body it lias not 
given you money? — No. 

6644. Have you any views as to wlrat should be the 
constitution of the new governing body? — Nothing fur- 
ther than this : — The Medical School, with its present 
governing body, might be incorporated in any new 
College ot University that may be created ; or it might 
be governed by the governing body of such College or 
University. There is one point I should like to em- 
phasise as regards “tests.” We have never thought 
of imposing any tests as regards students, nor is there 
any formal test as regarids Professors. A Professor 
might be a Protestant ; indeed, we have one Protestant 
Professor at the present time— the Professor of Physics. 

6645. Have you any idea how many students are 
Catholics, and how many Protestants?—! think I was 
told there are about a dozen Protestant men, and, in 
addition to men Students, we have women students, of 
whom, I believe, some are Protestants. I may mention 
that among them is a daughter of the late Provost of 
Trinity College. 

6646. Professor Ewing.— In the event of a Catholic 
College or University being established, do you contem- 
plate the absorption within it of this Catholic School of 
Medicine?— Absorption” is a word that may mean 
various tilings. I certainly contemplate that the two 
should work together, but the present governing body 
of tee School would continue, unless dealt with by the 
btate. It would be quite possible for the State to create 
a new governing body equally acceptable. Rut even 


if the present governing body were not m,. . 

Medical School, as at present constSLft^ 
made an affiliated College of the new Catholic n* ** 
sity. In my opinion, it would not be easy to Z?**’ 
better governing body than the one we 4 

. 6647. I, tl. poprtr oi the MedS'S^'i; , , 
m Hie gweming Sodj-J-Yes. Pel4 
give the Commissioners a copy of the schema* S ‘" ! 

6648. Chairman. Yes, I was just goinc to -.-i - 
that; it would lie very desirable to 8 see 8 it?-n IM 

th r“^ eS , hGre ’ " hich 1 wiU k‘ ave with the Secr-£ 4 

6649. Professor Ewing.— In pleading f or 

endowments ?— Pardon me, I did nut 

tdonal,” for, as a matter of fact, we have at 
no endowment whatever. 1 

6650. No; in pleading for endowments ford,;. 
School, did you contemplate an extension of the buiM'nt 
and equipment on the present site?— No - there ; - if 
room for extension on the preseno site. ’ ‘ s 0 

6651. It would mean a transfer then of buildiniaf- 
It would mean a transfer of buildings The pi- j-n* 
site i_s considered a very convenient site' as regards'’ jrs 
position, but the space is inadequate for such a build 
ing as would be necessary. 

6652. You have already intimated to us that you 
would expect in a new College an efficient equipment in 
regard to such subjects as Chemistry and Physics - ycu 
do not intend to suggest, I suppose, that there should 
be a duplicate equipment for Physics?— No; Physio 
certainly could be adequately treated in the Arts Col- 
lege, so as to answer the purposes both of the Art! 
course and tlie Medical course. In the case of Ckemis. 
try, that could not be done so easily. It would depend 
very much upon the position of tlie Medical School with 
reference to the Arts School. If they were close to- 
gether one equipment would answer for them both ; if 
they were far apart, that would not be so feasible. 

6653. Professor Rhvs.— I do not think you have sng. 
gested what the proper endowment of this College ought 
to be ; what amount do you think would' be sufficient? 
— That would require some consideration, and I should 
also want to know wliat we should have a chance of 
getting. 

6654. I must say I should like to hear your views 
without that qualification, and with regard to the 
other and bigger question, too, I should like to hear 
your opinion? — I have rather large views about the 
cost of a properly equipped Medical School. 

6656. Well, I should like to hear them?— If we 
were to build a school from the beginning, I should 
think from £60,000 to £100,000 would be a moderate 
estimate for building and equipment. This sum would 
be small compared to what is expended on Medical 
Schools in Germany ; but of course poor people must 
take what they can get. 

6656. I find people in this country seem to be as- 
tounded at the expense of the equipment for the teach- 
ing of Science, forgetting that other nations, who are 
not so well oif as we are perhaps, spend very large 
sums indeed on the equipment of Science?— Yes, that 
is so. 

6657. Would it be any use, do you think, to start 
without having a fully equipped school?— Oh. indeed 
it would. It is not a question of starting. We hare 
a flourishing Medical School in existence ; and we asi 
for help to carry it on. If that help is ample, so much 
the better ; if it is not ample, it is still a help. 

6658. As to the education of women, I do not know 
whether you would like to say anything more on thar l 
—I should be glad to answer to any definite question. 

6659. With regard to women who aspire to degrees m 

Ireland, how would you treat them ?— I would open ail 
degrees quite freely to them, and I think that the num- 
ber coming in would not be inconveniently great. As 
long as you keep them out by iron bars, they imagine 
they have a great grievance, and that an immense 
number are being deprived of the advantages of getting 
degrees. There is one point I should like to mention 
in this connection. I have taken pains t° ascertain 
whether any practical inconvenience has arisen ir«n 
having women in our Medical School, and I am - 
formed that there has been none whatever, althougn 
the difficulty with us has been specially greab ,. 
count of tlie limitation of our space in relation to 
number of our students. That I consider very s» 
factory. • 

6660. How ia the clinical work arranged ; js 
combined? — No ; the system in Ireland ^ is d , , _ 
from the system in England. The Medical Son . 
the work of a school, and the clinical work is « ■ 
the hospitals. The hospitals have no direct r 
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... [jjg sc hool', though it is the practice for the stu- 
i-ats of a particular school to go chiefly to particular 

^ 606 I And how Jo the lady students get that part 
, ,heir education ! — I think they go to the hospitals. 

^ Mf: professej Lorrain Smith. — I have just two 
r-ints upon which I wish to ask you questions. I was 
radi interested in your remarks with regard to re- 
s jj. Jo you contemplate that that would add 
-riousir to tilt equipment required at a Medical 
School— would you have to add to the equipment re- 
nuired for teaching a further equipment for research? — I 
L not very competent to speak on that subject, but I 
k j. ot think it would add very much to the general cost. 
Speaking of our own staff, I know they would meet us 
ujf wa y in the matter, and would supply a good deal 
f the necessary equipment themselves. They are really 
verv anxious to carry out the work if they only had 
the" 'pace and the necessary leisure. 

6663. That was just what I wanted — your idea of 
the space and of what would be required in the matter ? 
—No doubt, the cost of research must be something over 
and above the cost of teaching, because special appara- 
tus would be required in many cases. 

6664. Then as regards the time required for research ? 

-As regards the time, that is a matter of paying an 
fitia number of lecturers and assistant teachers to re- 
lieve the Professors from a portion of their more ele- 
mentary work, and to leave them the leisure and the 
mentaTenergy which is necessary in order to carry out 
original research. I contemplate, therefore, the ap- 
pointment of lecturers and assistant teachers for this 
impose. . 

6o65. You therefore urge upon us to consider a sub- 
stantial addition to tlie staff and equipment required? 
—I do, and that not only in the Medical School, but 
in the Schools of Science. 

6666 . One other point. So far as I have heard, you 
have not expressed an opinion upon the general ques- 
tion of external students?— Do you mean as regards 
Ireland generally? 

6667. Yes — the University generally. We have had 
various views put before us, and I should like_ to hear 
your opinion as to that matter? — The Commissioners 
are aware that, since the establishment of the Royal 
University, students may come up for examination 
without being connected with any College ; and also that 
outride students get tlie degrees of Trinity College with- 
out attending lectures. It seems to me that such a 
system having been once established cannot be easily 
sk aside. I think it would create an outcry on behalf 
of those who, from want of means, may be prevented 
from attending Colleges. But I am strongly of opinion, 
if a settlement of this question were now arrived at, 
which would give us a large and well-endowed Catholic 
College, that, so far as Catholics are concerned, the 
nnmber of students seeking for degrees outside of col- 
legiate institutions would be extremely small. My 
experience is that both parents and pupils appreciate 


the great advantages of a Collegiate education, as His- London. 
tinct from grinding. — 

6668. In regard to that statement, it has been s_ug- Dec. IS, 1901, 
gested by some of the witnesses that the London Uni- p- i, 
versity remaining open, if I may use the word, in tlus 

respect, is sufficient for the three kingdoms 1 — As a sort ?T D 0 
of safety reservoir? DiSs _ 

6669. "Yes ; and that it would meet the wants of 
lonely students in Ireland, and that the Irish Univer- 
sity need not therefore give degrees to these outside 
students?— It would, I think, create much dissatisfac- 
tion if the present system were suddenly put an end to. 

6670. I do not mean suddenly ; it might take some 
years to work it out? — I think any scheme which would 
increase the number of resident Collegiate students 
would be very desirable ; but I should not be in favour 
of a sudden extinction of tlie present system. 

6671. And would you contemplate, finally, that the 
London University might be sufficient for Ireland— 
for the lonely student in Ireland who cannot obtain 
Collegiate instruction? — The time may come, perhaps, 
when that will be so, but the change should not be 
sudden. 

6672. I was thinking of three to five years, perhaps 
— from this — not a very lengthened period? — Perhaps 
we do not altogether agree about the fundamental ques- 
tion, whether that method of granting degrees is in- 
ju^ous to education. I do not think it is. I think 
that all the students who can get Collegiate education 
do get it, and I think the opportunity of getting a de- 
gree without Collegiate education is a stimulus to work 
which otherwise would not exist, and that this stimulus, 
and this imperfect course of study, is in itself a good 
thing for them, when they can get no better. But I 
think that a degree given upon a mere examination, as 
distinct from a degree given upon a Collegiate course, 
ought to be distinguished by some clear and defined 
mark ; there ought to be, as it were, two different 
“ brands.” 

6673. But in the circumstances such as we have to 
contemplate in Belfast, “cramming" has been so much 
developed at the expense of Collegiate instruction, 
practically? — I think that is very unfortunate ; but I 
am not competent to speak about tlie special circum- 
stances of Belfast. 

6674. You would not say that that was not in- 
jurious?— I think it is, but I am not very well ac- 
quainted with it. I only came to know of it quite 
lately, and your opinion about it is of much greater 
value than mine. I should not anticipate any danger of 
that kind in the case of a Catholic Umversity. 

6675. Mr. Wilfrid Ward.— A question has been 
raised in the course of this inquiry as to the possi- 
bility of difficulties arising by reason of the question of 
Professors in their teaching contravening the tenets of 
Catholic orthodoxy ; I believe that in the whole history 
of the Medical School no difficulty has ever arisen m 
that respect?— No, never. 

6676. I merely wish to have that fact on record. 


The Witness withdrew. 


The Right Hon. W. E. H. Leckt, m.p., examined. 


6677. Chairman. — Mr. Lecky, we were anxious to 
kave the benefit of your considered views upon the sub- 
ject of our inquiry ; and I think it would be convenient 
if you were to state them in your own order ? — I would 
Fish at the outset to say very distinctly that I speak 
roly for myself and that I have no authority whatever 
to speak for Trinity College, and I think I ought to add 
that I cannot speak as an expert on education. It is 
vith great reluctance that I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the duty of the State to give further en- 
couragement to sectarian and practically exclusive 
Roman Catholi.' University Education in Ireland. I 
uo not think there is any country in Europe in which 
it is more important that young men of different de- 
nominations should be educated together, and come to 
know each other and like each other in the most im- 
pressionable period of life, and I do not believe that the 
Irish Roman Catholics will ever obtain as good an edu- 
cation as they could have obtained under the mixed 
rod undenominational system in Trinity College, or in 
‘he Queen’s Colleges. They are very unlikely to find 
teachers representing as high a level of Scholarship and 
roility as are now to be found in Dublin University, 
me result of the severe competition of a most difficult 
calowship examination, unrestricted during many 
years by any denominational considerations, and aim- 


ing exclusively at the highest possible educational effi- 
ciency. But th- education of a University does not 
depend solely on the teachers. It depends quite as much 
on the intellectual stimulus, enthusiasm, competition, 
and ambition generated among tlie students themselves, 
and 1 do not believe that these things will ever be found 
in a purelv sectarian body as they are found in a body 
where all creed' and classes compete together. 

I believe that experience has shown that for many 
generations Trinity College has shown every disposi- 
tion to attract Roman Catholic students, and to guard 
them against the smallest interference with their faith. 
It opened its degrees to them as far back as 1793, and 
long before tlie Universities in England. Its prevail- 
ing spirit was shown by the fact that during the 
struggle for Catholic Emancipation the representatives 
of the University, at the time when tlie elections were 
purely academic, were strenuous supporters of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. Plunket, the very leader of the 
cause, was the member all the time from 1812 to 1826. 
In 1854 a number of undenominational Scholar- 
ships were created, mainly for the purpose of 
mitigating the just grievance of the Catholics— 
that they were excluded from the chief prizes 
in the University. In 1873 every post of dignity, 
honour and emolument, from the highest to the lowest, 
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was thrown open to them, with the single exception, of 
the Professorships of Divinity. The University was 


If mixed and undenominational educatum - ,, 
:eed at all arnonu the Irish TW* ““U « 


Dec. 18,3901. “ le Professorships of Divinity. The University was C eed at all among the Irish Roman cXL T 8DC - 

•— ^ s . P. 1 /^ ? n f Perfectly undenominational basis. The hardly be tried under more favourabl e ' lfc 

The Eight Divinity school makes no real exception, for no one and Cork and Galway ought lone 

Hon. W. E. enters into it who is not going to enter the ministry great cen , tres of Catholic educ^ol V ^r^^ 6 

H. Lecky, u, of the Church of Ireland. It interferes in no way what- the Irish laity warmly supported toetC ^ 01 

ever with other students. Its Professors, as such, have was indeed lareelv due +« ; an ^ it 

no voice in the government of the College. It simply W vfi e nneV^;7n hw * e ?" tB of «* Thomas 

corresponds— but on a far more modest scale— with the B J t ’ afte hesitatL^ XX?’ 68 “ Parli ament. 

great Roman Catholic Divinity College of Maynooth, ““j 1^77^ the iBlsho P s emphatically 

which was set n P and endowed by State funds I be- 7 d °‘ngs°,g*ve a Wow to Qaffi 

lieve it will be the universal testimony of Catholic stu- m, ’ fr ° m whlch lfc has nerer recovered, 

dents who have been educatgd in Trinity College, that f i!^f S _^ er ® . P ron ounced “dangerous to 

neither in the course of their education, nor in the 7, a ‘r‘ a ”, ™ ora ' s ' ®ishops unanimously declared 
influence of their teachers, nor in the spirit of their , ® 10 Catholic pupils could not attend the 

fellow students, is there the slightest sign of a desire to Jec , es 011 History, Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philo- 
interfere with their religion, or in any degree to place ^ 0l0 °3'i or Anatomy, without exposing their 

them in a worse position for professing it. If, indeed, f. nd ™°rals to imminent danger, unless a Roman 

in stndent-life the distinction is at all apparent, it is in tJatliouc Professor be appointed to each of these 


the somewhat disproportionate number of Roman ^] iai 1 rs - At least one Bishop refused the Sacramena 

Catholics who are elected by the students to the presi- * , Church to parents who sent their sons to any 

dentship of the College societies. There is a rather 0 . ^ ueeu ’ s Colleges. “The Holy Father” he 

special pride in showing in this way the absence of any 8ait ?’ , " sees , fche conspiracy that has been organi4d to 

religious intolei ance among the majority. withdraw the education of youth from the influence of 

I think, howtver, that the Roman Catholics have a hhe 'Catholic Church, and in the anguish of his paternal 
real cause to complain, not of anything they are taught heart, he declares that the result will be moral and 

in the University, but of the absence of certain tilings intellectual corruption. He invites us all, clergy and 

which they are not taught. A provision has long since la ‘.ty, to join with him in deploring that Satanic scheme 
been made that Presbyterian students should be taught for the ruin of faith in the rising generation ” The 
in their own faith by a teacher of their own creed, who result of toe persistent opposition of the 'Roman Catho- 
has also a general superintendence of their religious 'lie Bishops has been very evident. 'Belfast College 
conduct. It is well known that the authorities of which is chiefly frequented by Presbyterians, lias been 


Trinity College have long desired, if the Roman Catho- a great success, but* I fear no one can say the"sameof 

lie Ecclesiastics would accept it, that a similar provi- Cork and Galway. In the last reports of those Col- 

sion should be made for Roman Catholic students. No leges I find that there were not more than 136 Roman 

difficulty whatever, I believe, would be made in provid- Catholics attending them, while there were only 

ing that they should be taught by a Professor of their eighteen at Belfast. 1 

own creed, their theology, their ecclesiastical history, T ... 

and (if they wish it) their Moral Philosophy. Nor do . , ls w °rthy of notice that while the Irish ecclesias- 

I believe that there would be real difficulty about a f' ics , ve declared an inexorable war against the mixed 
Roman Catholic Chapel, if the funds were provided for education of Trinity College, and of the Queen's Col- 
building and endowing it. It must be added that resi- le g e8 i, English Catholics are allowed, by the express 

dence is not necessary, and if Roman Catholic students permission of to© Pope, to enter Oxford and Cam- 

wished to live in a monastery while following the lec- bridge. It is equally worthy of notice that there is 
tores or examinations of Trinity College, there is no- hardly a Catholic country in Europe, or South America, 

thing to prevent them from doing so. or a Protestant couhtry containing a large Catholic 

During at least half of the (Nineteenth Century minority, in which the type of State-endowed Univer- 

Roman Catholics gladly availed themselves of Trinity sity Education demanded by the Irish priesthood would 

College. If we except the great names of O'Connell, be permitted. There are free Universities of this 

and a few men of genius like Uarleton, who rose from kind, established by voluntary subscriptions, and die 

the very humblest grade of society, there are scarcely degrees of some of them have been in different wsys 
any Irish Roman Catholic laymen of real eminence recognised by the State. There are seminaries for the 
within that period who had not been educated there, education of the priesthood. There are secular Univer- 

Moore and Shiel — nearly all the Catholic judges and sitdes, which include endowed Faculties of Theology, in 

leaklers of the Bar, and in Medicine, were educated & greater or less degree, under ecclesiastical control, 
there. It is a curious fact, that among the graduates and, in a few cases, there is separate teaching in Philo- 
was one man — Michael Slattery — who became President sophy and History ; but all over the world, with 
of Maynooth and Roman Catholic Archbishop of scarcely an exception, State-endowed University Educa- 
OasheL But, within the memory of living men, the tion, as a whole, has become secularised and undenomi- 
whole force of ecclesiastical influence has been em- national ; ecclesiastical authorities have no control over 
ployed to deter Roman Catholics from coming to the government of these Universities, or over their 
Trinity College. If the Irish Roman Catholics would secular education, or over the appointment or dismissal 
be content with the best education the country can of their Professors, and, in many instances, no returns 
afford in a mixed University accompanied by toe could be procured of toe religion of the students, as it 

fullest, guarantees against any interference with their is the first rule of the University to take no cognisance 

religion, and with special provisions for teaching it, whatever of religious distinctions. The evidence on 

and for superintending their religious life, they could this subject furnished in the Reports lately presented 

obtain all this from Trinity College. (But it is per- to Parliament is most instructive and decisive.* B 

feehly, evident that they will not, on any large scale, shows that there is hardly a country in the world, 

avail themselves of it, and they seldom, I believe, form Catholic or Protestant, in which the full demands of 

more than eight per cent, of its students. the Catholic Bishops in Ireland would be conceded, 

The case of the Queen’s Colleges is even stronger, that their ideal of the inseparable connection between 
They were founded by Sir R. Peel in 1845, and opened secular education and religion, and the necessity « 
in 1849 at) a time when toe Roman. Catholics were placing the former under ecclesiastical control,, though 
excluded from the Fellowships and Scholarships of it once widely prevailed, is now almost universally 
Trinity College, for the express purpose of meeting the discarded by toe State. 

l0a+ i lolics ’ by granting to them an For the education of their priests the Irish Catholics 
l edu , c , atl0n ter “* of lfche mosfc Per- have ample provision. At 'Maynooth they have * 
f d f mth th .® fu best guarantees against College in which they can educate their priesthood 
any possible interference with their religion. An Arch- exactly as they desire, under the direction of the 
bishop was placed on toe Senate of the University, Roman Catholic Bishops, and without toe smallest 
glV ® hu ?. vlBlt T al P° wers ‘ An State influence or control. And this education is car- 
? ^ S j at the “?* e t ime ? ffered for the ea ' ried on in buildings ereoted bv the State, and is paid 

wlni^ +^0^ d ^ n0 ™^ t1 ?^ 1 re 1 ldentia . 1 halls > in for by State money. The endowment for many years 

students might live under strict religious amounted to £36,000 a year, and when, on the disen- 

S'vmg therm, though not at the dowment of the Irish Church, this grant was withdrawn, 

dhiLw ^ he .^ e , separate rehgious teaching under the College was compensated by a sum, which was, I 
® 1 S 'if p ’ and it was provided believe, about £400,000, and it is on toe interest of 
0f * h0Ooll eges that regulations might be this sum that it is mainly supported. .Whatever otte 
atte0da0C0 of OT6r y student at such educational grievances may exist in Ireland, tlie Bomm 
?rTaXS P ““** bB appr ° Ved of ^ his P^ents Catoolic prints, at least, in my opinion, have nothing 
k ‘ to complain of. 

Roman Catholic— Re P rpsen '? , ‘ iv ' GS abroad on the provision made in foreign countries for the University Education o 
ltornan Uatholics-Cd. 87. 1900 Papers relating t0 University Education of Roman Catholics in certain colonics-Cd. 113. 


. It is worthy of notice that while the Irish ecclesias- 


bridge. It is equally worthy of notice that there is 
hardly a Catholic country in Europe, or South America, 
or a Protestant counltry containing a large Catholic 
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„ T „ 1an d had been a country with a large indepen- 
Hlre “f •powerful lay Catholic gentry and upper 
^ 1 h aT e n o doubt that types of University 

.which prevail on the Continent would have 
t* e acc epted. The lay spirit, whether it be 

WSST or .ecuta? « indifferent, aould, 
“S, Tosrtment, P™™ 2 . “ "7 ?P™. *“ 

Anam of th0 “ t ‘° n - B "*> m lieknd, through 

which are very obvious, ecclesiastical power in 
Catholic education, is probably stronger 
* Otter country in the world. The Catholic 

“‘tr are a small scattered body, almost absolutely 
Sj“L nolitical power. The Parliamentary represen- 
“^inttree provinces is almost wholly in the hands 
7®. n f arm ers or agricultural labourers. On some 
01 thev have decided opinions of their own, and 
t trEts w, to a great extent, obliged to follow 
7m - but in the matter of education they obey 1 m- 
Sy the directions of their priests, who have m this 
P w a power and an influence hardly paralleled in 
viL* It has been increased by the rapid demo- 
^tiSion both of political representation and of local 
Eminent. It is felt in the distribution of patronage, 
%La aU local bodies, add it is steadily employed 
.‘iafflit the system of mixed education. It has trans- 
gd the system of National Primary Education, 
S was intended to be a system of combined secular 


it'nich was mtenaea w uc » ^ v. — 

md separate religious instruction, into a system which 
j; mainly separate in secular as well as in religious 
Ltxuction ; and the same influence has been uniformly 
nerted for the purpose of preventing Roman Catholics 
from entering Trinity College and the Queens Col- 
u, It has not been wholly successful, for a con- 
siderable number have been educated there. Even 
the Roman Catholics who are educated at Irinity 
College and the Queen's .Colleges, I believe, outnumber 
‘tow who are educated in Stephens Green. But they 
ire deplorably few. Their number does, not increase in 
jny proportion to the advance in Catholic wealth and in 
Catholic Secondary Education ; and when all due al- 
lowince is made, the number of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, who receive higher education, in any place, or 
form, is far smaller than it ought to be— to the great 
disadvantage of the State. „ , .. 

Isay “when all due allowance is made, for there 
are great exaggerations of the grievance, pne obvious 
consideration is, that in comparing the University stu- 
dents of the two religions, Divinity students have been 
usually included on one side, arid excluded on toe 
other. A large proportion of Protestant University 
students enter the University in order to enter toe 
Church. The far more numerous body of the Roman 
Catholic Divinity students are, by the desire of their 
Church, educated on the separate system at Maynooto. 
Then, too, if it is true that the Roman 'Catholics form 
shout 74 per cent, of the population of Ireland, it is 
also true that they include the overwhelming majority 
of small farmers and agricultural labourers, who could 
not, under any system, avail themselves of University 
education. The true comparison should be between 
the Protestants 'and Roman Catholics in the lay pro- 
fessions, among the landed gentry, and in the upper 
section of the middle class. It must be added, too, 
that there exists in Ireland, hut especially among toe 
Irish Romaic Catholics, an. apathy about education m 
all branches far greater than can he found in other 
portions of the Empire. It is certainly by no means 
wholly their own fault, but toe fact cannot, I think, 
he reasonably disputed. For nearly seventy years 
there has been in Ireland an excellent and costly sys- 
tem of National Education, the Catholic portion being 
almost wholly under the influence of the priests, xet 
at the last general elections very nearly one out or 
every five voters professed himself an illiterate, unab e 
to read the name upon the ballot paper. Even a 
sitting — what is, I believe, the case — that a large I*?" 
portion of these declarations of illiteracy are fraudulen 
fhat clearer proof could be given that the pride 
knowledge, and the shame of ignorance, which exist 
in other parts of the 'Kingdom, and is so conspicuous 
oven among the poorest classes in Scotland is aim 
utterly wanting in Ireland? The truth is that Deana 
is a very poor country, where few people care about 
titter education for its own sake, and where most 
people are obliged as early as possible to earn their 
own living. It is, therefore, a country in which it is 
very difficult to keep up a high standard of University 
Education, and where a multiplication of Lmvermtaes 
h almost certain to lower the type. The Intermediate 
Education system has shown that there has 'been a grea 
increase in the number of Roman Catholics who have 


passed through the schools for Secondary Education, Losnom 
but it wouM be a complete fallacy to assume that, even 1 g j iqql 
under the most favourable circumstances, the bulk of - — 

these would go to a University. The vast majority The Right 
pass at am early age into the different branches of com- H°n- W. E. 
mercial or industrial life, or into the Civil Service, and hecay, . - 
would, under no circumstances, follow a University 
career. If there had been the strong, spontaneous, 
general desire for University Education under ecclesias- 
tical influence, which is often alleged, toe Catholic Col- 
lege in Stephen’s Green would, from its very begi nn ing, 
have obtained a far different position from what it has 
done. It could not, it is true, give degrees, but its 
pupils could obtain degrees as good as any in the King- 
dom from the London University, and during many 
years they could obtain them within its own walls. It 
had not at that time any endowment from the State, 
but it had a revenue from private subscriptions in its 
earlier years, which is stated to have been much the 
same as the revenue of one of toe Queen's Colleges, 
and it had the transcendent advantage of starting on 
its career with the most illustrious of living Roman 
Catholics at its head. Yet, in spite of the prestige of 
the great name of Newman, it was certainly no bril- 
liant success, and Dr. Newman himself fully recognised 
that it could not become so without* stringent ecclesias- 
tical pressure limiting the freedom of Catholic parents. 

Writing to Bishop Ullathome, in 1864-, he said : 

“ When I was in Dublin, I did my best in getting a 
prohibition against Irish Catholics going to the English 
Universities, for I thought that the new Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin would have no fair chance of success 
without such a prohibition ; and now, in like manner, 
your lordship has informed me that, as is natural, if 
an English Catholic University is founded, Catholic 
youths will be forbidden to go to Oxford, 'Cambridge, 

London, Trinity College, Dublin, Edinburgh,” &c. 

This will be found in Purcell's Life of Manning, 

Vol. 2, page 2P4. . 

On the whole, considering all these things, I much 
question whether Catholic University students in Ire- 
land would ever, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be more than a minority as compared with 
Protestants ; but they certainly ought to be a minority 
much larger than at present. Nor is it possible to 
doubt that the attitude of the Irish Ecclesiastics since 
1845 has been one great cause of the deficiency. Their 
influence on the higher education has been essentially 
deterrent and repressive ; and it is, I fear, no exaggera- 
tion to say that with few exceptions they have cared 
much less for education than for influence, and espe- 
cially for segregating their people from Protestants. 

That there are in Ireland many Roman Catholic lay- 
men who look with extreme dread and dislike upon a 
University Education under ecclesiastical influence can 
hardly be doubted ; but in the face of the memorials 
that have been signed by large bodies of the leading 
Catholic gentry, including nearly all the Catholic aris- 
tocracy and mo sc of the Catholic judges, and m the ab- 
sence of any important counter demonstration, 1 can- 
not resist the evidence that toe majority even of this 
class are dissatisfied with the present state of Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland, and on that question follow 
their Bishops. I think that under toese circumstances 
Government ought to make some serious effort to meet 

^Id^nof’believe that Ireland needs or could bear 


I do not believe that ireiana nreus ui — - 

without injury another great estebhshment of mixed 
University Education, and I see no advantage in sett- 
ing up educational institutions ostensibly unsectanan, 

but certain to become in their actual working intensely 

sectarian. Beth the Primary Education and the Secon- 
dary Education of Irish Roman Catholics are now al- 
most completely under ecclesiastical control, and it is 
idle to suppose that the Ecclesiastics will ever be satis- 
fied until they have a corresponding influence m higher 
education. What the Roman Catholic parents who 
agree with them desire is substantially that their child- 
rlTshould be educated exclusively, or at least mainly, 
■mith students of their own creed, and that their educa- 
Sm ?““departmenb. should bo under lh. drreot.on 
« ,nSrintond»oe of their derg, In m,.' opuuon by 
far the simplest and best means of gratifying them is 
Sough the Catholic College “ . ^ 

noUece was originally set up by private subscription 
for toe express purpose of giving the kind of education 

toe^eads of their Church. It has a staff of 

3 - J, Jre,ond, and il has more flutn held rts <m 
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6679. I thought you said all the 


in the examinations for Honours at the Royal Uni- 
versity. It was evidently the opinion of Lord Beacons- 
■ field that it was in this direction a solution of the 
question should be found. In 1868 he offered this Col- 
lege a charter ; but the Irish bishops refused to accept 
. it unless it was accompanied by a State grant of money. 
In 1879 he gave indirectly, through the medium of the 
Fellowships of the Royal University, a considerable, 
though in my opinion by no means an adequate endow- 
ment. I think that this endowment ought to be direct, 
and to be largely increased. I should be glad to see 
the College maae a wealthy College in proportion to its 
numbers, a residentiary College, with prizes that would 
enable its more intelligent pupils to win by examina- 


subsequent period. **** P osts -—No. Ph- 
6680. Did you say the Professorships »_v ft . 
not say anything about the I'rofessorsfiL , n °’ } 
degrees, and it was accepted as a St ^ tfe ‘ 
Catholics at the time. ® rsat ljCu u by tt- 

6681 Leaving that aside, and comimr - 
said about the Queen’s Colleges, yo “seem* / os 
rather unreasonable on the part of thfp^lf r hmk i: 
»W«4 not to avail thel 
tumty offered of the higher education ° PpCr - 
Queens College... Now, one of the main 81Ven ? ^ 
” • - tho ic RK^Wtha: 


vvere put forward by the Catholic Bishons wt.- tha: 
Its iuuiy imeuigeui pupns to win by examina- to the substitution of the Queen’s CnlW * ? b l ecti “S 
tmns a gratuitous or almost gratuitous, education— dining to avail themselveT nf tl,^ ^ ’ a , nd £or <£ 
with well-equipped libiaries and laboratories, and all between the teaching of Science ^an^' v^ S - the divorce 
the appliances of good education. It is a just Irish ignoring of religion in tS c o lwi re T S10n - ^ the 


i corresponding grant to the Catholic College, it would 
at once remedy this grievance, and would probably 
place the Stephen’s-green College on a satisfactory basis. 
I think the State should say to the Catholics : “ If you 
will not accept our type of education, give your people 
higher education in your own way, and under the most 
favourable conditions ; only try to put an end to the 
lamentable deficiency in it which now exists, and which 
is exercising a most pernicious influence in every de- 
partment of Irish life." 

State endowment naturally involves some State con- 
trol, but I should hope that it would not be of a kind 
to interfere at all seriously with the management of the 
institution.- The proportion of laymen and ecclesiastics 
on the governing or teaching body seems to me, in a 
College of this kind, to be a matter of little importance ; 
nor should I draw any distinction in endowment or 
privilege between secular and ecclesiastical studies. If, 
however, the Slate provides the salary of a teacher, it 
should see that his position is not a precarious one, 
and that he cannot be dismissed without an appeal to 
an impartial authority ; and the State lias also an in- 
contestable right to test the efficiency of the education 
on all secular subjects. 

j-£ fc *L° n ? ucl1 that, in m y opinion, the present 
difficulty about Irish University Education may be 
most efficaciously met, and with the least disturbance 
or injury to existing institutions. There is no real 
question of principle, for the trend of Roman Catholic 
opinion lias long been overwhelmingly in favour of de- 
nommationalisir in Ireland ; and a crowd of institu- 
tions, including this very College, which are purely 
denominational, are directly or indirectly endowed by 
the State. It does not appear to me that it would be 
more difficult to carry this increased grant than to 
establish a new system of professedly unsectarian edu- 
cation under the dominating influence of Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics. I think, however, that except in Theo- 
logy, the students of the Catholic College should go, as 
at present, to the Royal University for their degrees, 
ihe examinations of that University would be the best 


und. If the State made and many others, denounced the dhoreJ 

ljS.ou and education a. etongij- , s (h. CUcfeS 
e of it. I did not in +i,c i..L 


didS-t am fully jraTd ft.' I did uitli" t£TI 

OObii. You can hardly complain of the Cathnii- 
Bishops bein ? unreasonable, seeing that the great “ i 
of Conservatives in England took the same Ji i 
do not think that that quite follows. Conservative V 
England have often been exceedinglv unrea-wmaki? 


i exceedingly unreasonable. " 
uuoo. r am glad to hear that from so hkh 
an authority. Another objection that was raiii 
to the Queen's (Colleges at, the time bv ^he 
ecclesiastical authorities was that they had' akn. 
lutely no means of safeguarding the faith ami 
morals of the students of their flocks who attend*] 
those Colleges, especially in relation to the appoint- 
ment of Professors or the retention of Professors in 
there offices. Do you think it was an unreasonable 
thing on the part of the Roman Catholic Bishops, in a 
country like Ireland, that they should ask to be in a 
position to safeguard the faith and morals of their 
students who attended a University College?— I under- 
tll Pse was such power to safeguard, and 
that Archbishop Murray was placed upon the Senate 
the University and on the Visitorial Board, and 
that there wer < strict rules and statutes which pro- 
insfc anyr interference whatever with religion. 

6684. I was speaking chiefly of the appointments of 
1 rofessors — that the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops was, in no way, directly or indirectly, recog- 
nised m the appointment of Professors ? — Not more than 
m the continental Universities. 

6685. I am speaking of a Catholic country like Ire- 
land, just then, as it were, emerging from the effect- oi 
the Penal Laws ; and having become emancipated from 
the persecution of the Penal Laws, they were anxious to 
keep their Socks secure from the dangers that sur- 
rounded them. Was it unnatural that they should ex- 
pect that in Colleges in the south and west of Ireland, 
designed chiefly for the education of Catholics, there 
should be some means of safeguarding the faith and 
morals of the students in those Colleges?— I should 
have thought that between residential halls, the Visi- 


giving bod^atteasV^it . As a ij e S ree - nave inougnt mat between residential halls, the Visi- 

e * cier \ t - R °? lan Corral power of Catholic Bishops, and the special regu- 
ir n n ?, n ^ Senate. There lations to ensure students going to their nwu religious 

service, their faith and morals were sufficiently safe- 
guarded. _Of course I cannot judge for the Roman 


is no reason whatever to doubt that in the arrange- 
ments of its examinations it would duly consider the 
type of teaching in all of its affiliated Colleges ; and its 
degrees, representing a much larger area of competi- 
tion, would have a much greater weight than those of 
a purely sectarian body. The degrees of a University 
carry with them important civic consequences, and it 
could not be contended with any plausibility that the 
amount of mixed education implied in an examination 
for degrees was perilous to the faith of Roman Catho- 
lics. If the Roman Catholic College ever became a 
great centre of education and enlightenment, the situa- 
tion might alter, but for the present at least, though 
1 am m favour of a well-endowed Catholic College, I 
am not in favour of a Catholic University in Ireland. 

6678. Most Rev. Dr. Hbaly.— M r. Lecky, I should 
be very reluctant to put any question that would ap- 
pear for one moment to imply doubt of your accuracy 
m au points of history, because I fully recognise your 
authority and impartiality, and have learned to do so 
loim ago. But there are one or two points to which I 
will venture to call your attention. First, with refer- 
ence to what you said as to Trinity College in 1793. I 
think you said that all the posts in that College, except 
the Prpfessership m Divinity, were thrown open to 

o^n°in CS 1793 1793 ? ~ X Said that the degrees were thrown 


Catholic Bishops ; but in my opinion, by the coarse 
they adopted, the higher education of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland was injured to an enormous extent. 

6686. You are aware that under the Act of 1878— the 

Tests Act — by which tests were removed in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and Durham, 

6687. Viscount Ridley. — 1871. 

6688. Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — I thought it was 1878; 
however, it does not matter. 'By that Act provision 
was expressly made for the religious instruction of 
the great body of students attending the College 
of the Universities, and also not only for their cate- 
chetical instruction, but for the celebration of. and 
participation in religious worship in those Colleges 
by the great body of students. Is that a fact?— I 
believe so. 

6689. And although it was not done by statute in 
Trinity College, in 1873, as it was done in Oxford ana 
Cambridge, it is provided by the statutes of the Col- 
lege that provision shall be made for the catechetical 
instruction of pupils of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and also for the attendance at Divine Worship 
on the part of students of Trinity College. Is not tna 
so ? — Yes. 

6660. Now, do you think, seeing that the law its® »■ 
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• i in the case of Trinity College, and at Oxford and 
•bridge directly or indirectly prescribes that means 
1 H he adopted for the catechetical instruction of the 

of pupils and for the maintenance of reli- 
■ - worship in the case of those pupils — that means 
jj 3 vg adopted for the religious instruction, of the 
' isnts in those colleges— do you think it unreason- 

- ' > that the Roman Catholics, when they are setting 
t‘‘an institution in which they will form the great 
"dr of pupils, should ask for the same thing?— 
i^ild ask for what ? 

6691 That provision should be made for the cate- 
-ibLj insern-tion of the students, and also that a 
--rtain amount of religious worship should be provided? 
W project was that that should be done in the Catlio- 
ft’ College in Stephen’s-green, where, I suppose, they 
would have it as a matter of course. . . 

' 6692. I am talking about a proposed institution m 
Dublin— because you seem to think that on the whole 
-would be better for us to send our students to Trinity 
C-Deffe?— I think that if you sent them there you could 

• t aU that, without the slightest difficulty. 

' 6693- I will come to t ^ at presently ; but I would 
rather keep to my present point meanwhile. What I 
•m now asking you is, do you think it an unreasonable 
Inins for the “Catholics of Ireland to ask that, in any 
r,ir "institution to be established in Dublin, suitable 
t ovision should be made for the catechetical instruc- 
ts of Catholic students and for the religious worship 
: the students on the same lines and under the same 

- ndamons as have been made in the ease of Oxford, 
•^abridge, and Durham? — That would all be provided 

: fu by the proposal I have made. iMy proposal is that 
I the Catholic College on Stephen’s-green, which is en- 
1 lisly under Catholic ecclesiastical control, should be 
.argely endowed for the benefit of those •Catholics who 
disapprove of the other Colleges. 

6694. I am thankful to you for that. I intended to 
ay so, before I was done — that I desired to thank you 
; ( the statement you made at the end of your excellent 
abbess— but I rather wished to suggest the reasons why 
Catholics were not content to send their students 
ii places like Trinity College or the Queen’s 
CiuTersity, and why they wished to have an in- 
tuition ' in which provision should be made for 
■heir students on the same lines as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? — I have every desire that you should have such 
a institution on your own lines, if you do not ap- 
prove of the education which Trinity College and the 
Queen’s Colleges would give. I think the wishes of a 
; urticular body should be respected, and I would be 
■ I spared to advocate the carrying out of such a scheme. 

| i think you would get a better education under the 
I ’her system ; but the very object of my paper is to 
| caet your wishes. 

! 6695. You think that the institution which the Catho- 

lics of Ireland demand would be a denominational 
Mtataon ?— Certainly . 

6696. Would you call Trinity College a denomma- 
; tional institution? — No. 

6697. You would not ? — No ; because in Trinity CoI- 
■vge everything is open to everybody. I think there is 
3 great difference between a College presided over by 

Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, who become 
Fellows by a special educational test, and an institu- 
presided over by a body of Jesuits, who — I 
not say it to their disadvantage— are looked upon 
33 people who put the interests of their Church beyond 
■verything else. 

6M8. There is no proposal before the Commission 
‘o place any such new institution under the control 

• the Jesuits? — -No ; that is niv proposal. 

6699. There is no desire on the part of the authori- 
ties of the Irish Catholic Church to have any such 
Marinating influence. It has been already admitted 
•bst the governing; body should be chiefly laymen, mid 
Professors will certainly be chiefly laymen, and I 
• J d to see, if the same provisions and the same Tests 
Vt are adopted in the case of the new institution, as 
M* adopted in that of Trinity College, why yon call 
uinity College secular, and the other denominational ; 

, * ! P«ak now m a legal point of view, and 1 should like 
[ leu to point out why you say the new institution would 
^denominational and the other undenominational?— 
lean only jndge by the Stephen’s-green College, which 
“* Catholics set up as representing their desire, and 
*kich is a very creditable and excellent institution, 
-*t at the same time is an entirely ecclesiastical in- 
flation. 

Catholics do nob propose the University College 
a ftephen’s-green as their ideal. The arrangements 
are only temporary arrangements, and they will 
oo the arrangements for the new institution ? — As 


to that, of course, your lordship is a much better judge 
than I am. I do not believe that anything will satisfy 
the Catholic body of Ireland which is not of a de- 
nominational and sectarian character. I do not think 
that Trinity College, as I have said, is denominational 
at fill. The leading people there care mainly for edu- 
cation and have no desire to interfere with the pupils’ 
religion in any way. The persons who have risen to 
the highest positions there have not done so through 
their ecclesiastical views, but l*y passing through severe, 
purely secular competitive examinations, and its entire 
spirit, is more of an educational than of an ecclesiastical 
character. 

6701. Is not the Provost an ecclesiastic? — Certainly. 

6702. And are not a great many of the Professors 
ecclesiastics? — Yes; because at one time it was neces- 
sary for all the Fellows to be in Orders, except tire. 

6703. There is a Divinity School which must cer- 
tainly have some influences, direct or indirect, upon 
the tone of the place? — I do not think it interferes 
with those not going into it. 

6704. It- would be very hard to persuade mo that as 
a fact a Divinity School of any Church would not have 
some very dominating influence in the educational in- 
stitution in which it existed ; and I venture to think 
it would not be complimentary to the school to say it 
had not such an influence ?— It exercises no doubt a 
great influence over its own pupils wlio are going into 
the Church, but I do not believe that so far as the Uni- 
versity as a whole is concerned there is any strong 
ecclesiastical feeling or spirit. 

6705. You said that Trinity College would be pre- 
pared to give every facility even for the religious in- 
struction of Catholics in the 'College, if Catholics 
were ready to avail themselves of it. Does it, 
may I ask you, look like that when we see 
Trinity College has deliberately excluded itself 
from the purview of this Commission, when there 
is a question of making an arrangement for the 
higher education of Roman Catholics in Ireland? — ■ 
Perhaps I may answer that by reading a resolution 
which was passed by the Junior Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege on the 20th of last March. That resolution is as 
follows:— ‘ That the Junior Fellows wish to urge on 
the Board the desirability of intimating, publicly and 
officially, to the heads of the Roman Catholic Church, 
their readiness to provide facilities for the catechetical 
and religious instruction of Roman Catholic students 
by lectures, examinations, and the supervision of their 
religious observances by clergymen of their own Church, 
and of inviting their co-operation in drawing up a 
scheme for securing this.” 

6706. Am I right in saying that the Junior Fellows 
have very little to do with the government of Trinity 
College?— Not much directly, hut the Senior Fellows, 
who constitute the Board, said they were perfectly pre- 
pared to accept the principle of this resolution, and 
to act upon it, except that they considered the first 
overtures ought to come from the Catholics, and no 
such overtures have been made.. It is a fact that a long 
time ago overtures were unofficially made by the Board 
to the Catholic Bishops, in accordance with the desire 
of the Junior Fellows, but they were not- responded to. 

6707. They did not intimate, I think, that they 
would give Catholics a share in the government of 
Trinity College ?— Well, Catholics can become Fellows, 
just the same as Protestants can, by passing the ex- 
amination—' there is nothing to prevent them, and 
their influence would increase with their numbers. 

6708. How long would it -take before they coulcl exer- 
cise any real influence in the government of the Col- 
l,„T e ?— Unfortunately the ecclesiastics of the Catholic 
Church have so long prevented their people from enter- 
ing Trinity College that it is hard to answer your 
question. Out of 8 per cent. Catholic students, two 
have been already elected Fellows. 

6709 I am not speaking of Junior Fellows who have 
no power, but if the authorities of Trinity College 
were really anxious to make provision for the religious 
instruction of Roman Catholics, they would rather I 
think have had themselves included in the purview of 
this Commission ? — No ; I do not think so. I do not 
think they could possibly define more clearly what their 
wishes are than by the resolution I have read, and by 
the concurrence of the Board in the desire that the 
things included in it should be done 

6710. It appears to me a strange thing that if they 
were sincerely animated by a desire to give equality to 
Catholics in Trinity College, not merely m the matter 
of Fellowships, but also in connection with the govern- 
ment of the University, that they should (presumably) 
explicitly have themselves excluded from the purview 


London. 
Prr. 18, 1901. 
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London. 0 f tftjg Commission? — I tliink that when the Catholic 
n ifT” 1901 College and Trinity College do come into rivalry — 
uec ‘ __1 ' if that does occur, it wih lead to severe educational 

The Bight competition, quite apart from all considerations of poli- 
Hon. \V_ E. tics anld religion. 

H. Lecky, m.p. 6711. We have had it put before us by — I 
need 'not name them — legal and ecclesiastical re- 
presentatives of the country generally, being the 
Catholic body generally, that from their point of 
view what they would regard as a satisfactory 
solution of this question would be the establishment, 
within the University of Dublin, of a College for 
Catholics, in all respects practically equal to Trinity 
College : May I ask what you think of that proposal ? 
— As I have already said, I have no right to speak for 
Trinity College ; I apeak only for myself, and my own 
solution of the matter I have put 'as plainly as I can — 
as there is no reference to Trinity College, I think this 
is somewhat wide of the subject. 

6712. You said a good deal with reference to Trinity 
College, and I think, if I may venture to say so, that 
I am hardly wandering from the subject in going back 
to it? — Well, at the same time, I think I am entitled 
to reiterate that I have no right to speak as repre- 
senting the educational views of Trinity College, and 
you will have probably some witnesses who are more 
competent than I am to speak on the subject. 

6713. But seeing that this view prevails so widely 
among representatives of Catholic opinion in Ireland, 
does it not look like a real misfortune that we cannot 
consider the question at all on these lines ? — I certainly 
had nothing to do with drawing up of Refer- 
ence to this Commission ; nor, I believe, had Trinity 
College. I can only say that we are doing our work 
as well as we can. We have done all we can to attract 
the Catholics, by abolishing all disabilities and throw- 
ing all the University posts open to them, and by offer- 
ing to give facilities for their separate teaching in the 
doctrines of their religion, and I do not see that we can 
do much more. The Catholics have not accepted our 
overtures. We shall be very glad if they accept them. 
If we had a number of Catholic students there to 
supply a considerable proportion of the candidates for 
the Collegiate appointments, we should heartily wel- 
come them.. We only wish that our governing body 
should be a governing body of men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in high educational examina- 
tions, and that they should be appointed merely on 
the ground of superior educational attainments, and 
not on any ground of politics or religion. 

6714. I am thankful to you, Mr. Lecky, for what 
you have said, and also for your admirable remarks 
maide at the end of your opening abatement. 

6715. Dr. Starxie. — The Most Rev. Dr. Healy al- 
leged as the chief reason, why the Queen’s Colleges were 
condemned between 1845 and 1850, the fact that there 
was a divorce between the’ teaching of Science and re- 
ligion in those Colleges : I am anxious to know do you 
agree with that? — *No, I should not say so. 

6716. Is it not a fact that the only ground that there 
was for saying that there was a divorce between the 
teaching of Science and religion was that the Govern- 
ment refused an endowment for Theology? — I should 
say that the statutes laid down in the clearest possible 
way that there should he no interference with religion, 
anld that Science should be taught by scientific men. 

6717. But religion was not endowed? — (Religion was 
not endowed. 

671®. And, as far as I can understand from the 
debates of the time, that was the chief reason of the 
Catholic 'Bishops for condemning the Colleges? — Catho- 
lics were very much divided on the subject. O’Connell, 
of course, supported the Bishops, hut that was very 
much a political thing. Shell opposed the Colleges on 
the ground that he wished the Fellowships of Trinity 
College to be thrown open to Catholics. 

6719. My point ds that religion was not endowed, 
and that, for that reason,. Sir Robert Inglis called the 
system a Godless system? — Yes. 

6720. Is it not a fact that, in 1873, and more recently 
under the soheme proposed by Mr. Arthur (Balfour, 
religion was also left unendowed, and that the Bishops 
in Ireland were satisfied with that proposal ? — I cannot 
answer for the Bishops, but I believe it is true. 

6721. To oorae to Sir Robert Inglds’s statement in 
Parliament, which was caught up by opponents of the 
Queen’s Colleges, that the Government had set up a 
gigantic soheme of Godless education, do you know 
what Sir Robert Inglis’s reason was for calling it a 
Godless system? — I know that anything that was pro- 


posed by the Liberals at that time, and esne^li 
proposal for mixed education, was at that time 
by a considerable section of the Conservati™ „ 

6722. I think that Sir Robert Inglis ga Ve as - 
reason for applying that term to it was 

clusm of the Church of England/ was not nJS obW 
for all stuldents ? — 1 am not sure. I never 
speech, but that is quite possible. ^ 

6723. But that is the fact, for I have read , , 

6724. The second reason assigned for the 

tion of the Queen's Colleges was that no safegso^W 
provided for students of the Catholic faith lit 
llrat m the first draft of the Bill no safeguards were™?! 
vided, but the Bill was amended in tammittee ^ 
very considerable safeguards were provided in the va- 
of Catholic Deans of Residence, who had authoritv t 
visit the lodging-houses of students for the pum? 
of inquiring whether the stuldents attended their pC- 
of religious service? — Yes. 


6725. That, a't any rate, was one safeguard and. I 
believe, it is true to say that it satisfied the wishes <f 
a number of the Catholic Bishops in Ireland. I thiii 
that that is made olear by a letter of Dr. Murray’s, it 
which he says:— “The Sacred Congregation, alwavs 
prudent, always dignified, gives no countenance in these 
documents to the absurdity of applying the epithet of 
‘ Godless ’ to institutions which comprise the minister! 
of religion, and appointed for the express purpose of 
teaching the students to adore and love and serve 
God?”— I have not gone very minutely into the historv 
of the question, but there is the letter of O’Connell tl> 
Archbishop MacHale, in whioh lie said it was unwiso 
for Catholics to seek to have residential Colleges, be- 
cause they were a poorer body than the Protestant.-, 
and that the Protestants would find it much more east 
to spare the means to avail themselves of such Colleges. 

6726. With reference to the way in which the Pit- 
fessors had been appointed, Mr. Sheil, in his speed, 
before Parliament, proposed that a (Board, on which 
Catholics should be largely represented, should be 
appointed by the Government to nominate the Pro- 
fessors, and the Government did actually nominate such 
a Board, on which Archbishop Murray was appointed, 
to serve? — I think he refused to serve. 

6727. Archbishop Murray refused to serve, but that 
Board was nominated by the Government?— Yes. 

6728. And they also proposed that the appointment 
of Professors should, after 1848, be vested in the Senate 
of the University? — I have not a very intimate know- 
ledge of the early history of the Queen’s Colleges. Ion 
are much more competent to speak on that subject than 


6729. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — I think you recognised 
that some of the Irish Bishops were in favour of trying 
to work the Queen’s Colleges? — I believe Dr. Crolly and 
Dr. Murray were. 

6730. Is it not true that Dr. Murray attempted to- 
get Rome to sanction his views and accept the Colleges, 
up to the year 1851 ? — That I cannot answer. 

6731. Mr. Greville states in his Memoirs that the 
final reason which prevented the acceptance of the 
Queen’s ’Colleges by the Catholics was Lord Russell* 
Durham letter, which made the Catholics feel that they 
could not trust the Government — that it was regaled 
at Rome as so insulting and such a proof of the hos- 
tility of the British Government to - the Roman Caihofc 
religion that the negociations came to an abrupt ter- 
mination, and the Rescript of 23rd May, 1851, gave a 
fatal blow to the 'Colleges. Do you think that is tree 
—I think that is very probable. I have no doubt « 
the great influence of O’Connell and irchbiai 
MadHale. O’Connell was, at that time, I need sewtoy 
say, in violent opposition to Peel, and Arciitusoop 
MacHale was entirely against the Colleges. 

6732. That was before 1851?— Yes. They toot * 

very prominent part in the 'movement against tne 
leges before 1851. There is a curious letter of uv or 
nell’s on the subject. ,, . rr- 

6733. I merely wished to bring out the -fact that an- 
Greville, in his Memoirs, states that, though O 

and Archbishop MacHale had great influence ' 

and exerted it throughout against the Queen s • 

the final Rescript of 23rd 'May, 1851, by 
more liberal party of Catholics were “ nall5 ’ 1 H 
was due, in a great measure, to the -Vpther 

the Ecclesiasfcioal Titles Bill. I wanted to kn° j_ 
you have any views with regard to that, sta^ _ 
No ; I have not gone so closely into at as t 
to give any opinion. 


The Wittiest withdrew. 
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t Samtel Heath, Esq., h.a. (Canta/b.), d.sc. (London) ; Vice-Principal of the University of Bir- 
mingham, examined. 


6734 Professor Ewing. — Professor Heath, I think 
° h& V e been Principal of Mason College, Birming- 
ham, f or many years, and are now Vice-Principal of the 
fttereity of Birmingham?— Yes. 

6735. Perhaps it would 'be convenient if you would 
• . th e Commission in your own way a short State- 
'Ll of the constitution of the University of Bir- 
mingham and the steps which have led to its creation ? 
-The foundation of the University rests on a pre- 
vious institution, known as Mason College in Bir- 
mingham. This College was founded by Josiah Mason 
jn, I think, 1875, and it was opened for the attendance 
S’ students in October, 1880. But it was a small 
proprietary institution, the governing body of which was 
| n the main co-optive. Five members, it is true, were 
elected by the City Council, but the other six members 
of the Governing Body, known as the Trustees, were 
co-crptive. There was no public representation what- 
ever beyond the five members of the City Council, 
jnd, as a matter of fact, those five members of the 
(Stv Council took very little part in the management of 
afiairs. Consequently, the College came to be regarded 
almost as a proprietary institution. 'Before any 
movement could be inaugurated for the establishment 
of a University, it was necessary, in the first place, 
to widen the basis of the government of the 
College, and for that purpose an Act of Parliament, 
under the name of the Mason College Act, was pro- 
moted in 1897, and became law. The chief provision 
of that Act is to incorporate the College as a national 
institution, and to enlarge the Governing Body, making 
it truly representative. For this purpose, in the first 
place, there were a large number of prominent citizens 
in and about Birmingham, who are mentioned by name, 
as Life Governors, and, besides those, the City Council 
and all the County Councils of the five neighbouring 
■counties and county boroughs sent representatives ; the 
governing body also included ten members of Parlia- 
ment, a large number of important office-holders in Bir- 
mingham, the Bishops of the neighbouring dioceses, and 
other public men in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Another effect Of -bills new Act was to abolish certain 
restrictions in the matter of religious belief which 
existed originally in the College. It was curious that, 
while the Professors and the students were under 
no disabilities whatever on account of their religious 
belief, yet there was a qualifying clause with reference 
to the Trustees of the foundation. The Trustees of 
the foundation were required to be laymen and Pro- 
testants. No minister of religion of any kind might 
he on the Governing Body, and no Roman Catholic. 
The matter came to a crisis when one of our prominent 
University officials who ought to be on the Council, 
with a view to the proper government of the 
College, was a Roman Catholic, and, of course, 
it was impossible to get over this test _ clause, 
which was declared to be fundamental in the 
original trust deed, without an Act of Parliament. 
For this reason we went for an Act of Parliament in- 
stead of a charter, in order to override this funda- 
mental clause. Almost immediately — I think at the 
hist meeting of the Court of Governors of the newly- 
eonstituted Mason College — the movement began _ in 
fwour of extending the scope of the work, and getting 
University powers. The preparations occupied about 
two or three 1 years. Public town’s meetings were held ; 
vinous committees were appointed. There was one 
wnuuttee for the purpose of canvassing for subscrip- 
and getting an endowment for the University ; 
wether committee, of which I was a member, and in 
re 8*rd to which I took a somewhat active part, was 
^^cerned in the drafting of the charter and the pro- 
visions for the constitution of the new University, and 
m on. The charter was finally obtained in March, 1899. 
me government of the University is almost a copy of 
re-constituted government of the College previously 
jnugurated by the Act of Parliament. The University 
wdy consists of the Court, including all the Governors 
. whatever character ; then there is the Council, whioh 
a a Hud of Executive Committee of the Court ; then 
*0 have the professorial dement on the Senate, the 
ticultiea of the University, and also certain informal 
r ™' 11 -08, whioh are known as Advisory Boards, on 


which sit, not merely academic persons, but persons 
engaged in active operations in the city. The Court is 
supposed to be the supreme Governing Body, and all 
the statutes and ordinances of the University, which 
govern its procedure, have to pass before the Court, 
and be approved by it before becoming operative. On 
the other hand, the Council have a very free hand in 
the active management of affairs ; the whole property 
of the University is in their charge, and they are 
technically, at any rate, charged with supervising the 
educational proceedings which are undertaken by ihe 
Senate. As a matter of factj there is a fairly sharp 
dividing line between academic questions and financial 
and administrative questions. The academic questions, 
such as those relating to examinations, and so on, 
are practically left in the hands of the Senate, 
whereas the Senate takes very little part ini the manage- 
ment of the business or financial transactions of the 
University. We have, in this way, the advantage of 
the lay experience of very keen, shrewd business men, 
on the one hand, for the purposes of administration ; 
and we have, on the other hand, the almost unfettered 
action of the professoriat in matters purely educational. 
The faculties of the University consist of small sections 
of the professoriate, who are charged with subjects 
closely allied. For instance, we have a Faculty of Arts 
or Letters, which does not include Mathematics ; then 
we have a Faculty of Science, which includes Mathe- 
matics ; a Faculty of Medicine ; and in the charter 
there is also mentioned a Faculty of Commerce. The 
Faculty of Commerce, however, is not yet constituted. 
At present, there is only one Professor in that faculty ; 
he was appointed about three months ago, and his 
first year of office is to be occupied in laying down 
plans for the future conduct of the faculty and 
the number of Professors and other lecturers that 
will be required to carry it on. I do. not knew whether 
what I am saying is of any interest to the Commission. 

I have no views to put before the Commission, and no 
statement to make, but I shall be glad to give any in- 
formation I can. 

6736. I *hinlr the Commission would be glad to 
have a little further information with regard to 
the scope of the intended University, the amount of the 
funds which it is intended to spend, and the general 
lines on which the expenditure is to be carried out 
I may say, Professor Heath, that the Commission have 
already had the advantage of having circulated among 
them copies of a report of an Advisory Committee, 
appointed in connection with the promotion of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham* To a certain extent that- re- 
port gives these particulars, but, perhaps, you might 
summarise them for us?— The original endowment of 
Josiah Mason was about £200,000. After deducting 
what was occupied in purchasing the site and building 
the College, it produced a revenue of about £4,000 per 
annum but as a good deal of it consists of ground rents 
with short periods of reversion, in the course of ten 
or twenty years it will be considerably more valuable 
f.Tian it is at the present time. Then the appeal for 
funds in aid of the establishment of the University 
produced, roughly speaking, £400,000, which included 
two specific gifts of £50,000 each, tied up for special 
purposes viz., Mr. Carnegie’s £50,000 for the purpose 
of building and equipping Engineering laboratories, and 
an anonymous contributor’s £50,000 for the purpose 
of developing a Faculty of Commerce. For the rest, 
the gifts were perfectly open. Since that time, the 
City Council of Birmingham has voted in aid of the 
University the proceeds of a £d. rate, which will bo 
upwards of £5,500 per annum. We also have received 
promises of small subscriptions from the County Coun- 
cils of some of the neighbouring counties. For in- 
stance, Staffordshire has promised, for the present, at 
any rate, a subsidy of £250 per annum m aM of the 
dZrtmant of Mining and Metallurgy, in which that 
county is particularly interested. As to how the 
money is to be spent, I am nob sure that I can give 
the Commission very much information. A good deal 
of capital expenditure has already been incurred in 
strengthening departments which already exist. Then, 
the University has appended, m accordance with the 
Charter, a Principal— a Crown apponrtment—and he 
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Loxdob. has a research laboratory, and altogether the Principal 
Dec. 18 1901. an( * staff cost nearly £3,000 per annum- Besides 
— that, wo had a gift of a site of twenty-live acres from 
flobert Lord Calthorpe, and before building operations can in 

Samuel Heath, any way be commenced, a great deal of work has to be 
Esq., n.A., done in laying out new roads, levelling, and other 
D-sc- preliminaries. We have a building scheme, which 

will probably absorb at least £200,000, which 
will be carried out as soon as plans can be pre- 
pared, and the buildings put up. I think I may say 
that almost every pound which the new endowment 
produces is already forestalled, and if we carry on 
the institution on the lines on which we are at present 
skelching it, we shall soon have a considerable deficit, 
which, I believe, the promoters of the University hope 
to. meet by further subscriptions later on when the need 
arises. 

6737. In this report there is a schedule of proposed 
expenditure, which speaks of £80,000 being spent on 
land and buildings. Is that only for some special de- 
partments? — The building plans have grown very con- 
siderably since that report was drawn up. We have 
plans ultimately to build to the extent of £200,000 
capital, and I believe that they will be proceeded with 
if it is possible to do so. But, at an early date, 
considerably more than is mentioned in that report will 
undoubtedly be spent. 

6738. So far as the details of this report show, it 
appears as if the expenditure mentioned there is for 
new buildings for the teaching of Engineering and 
Metallurgy, and allied subjects ; is that so 1 — The new 
buildings are devoted almost entirely to Engineering, 
Metallurgy and Mining. 

6739. And it is now contemplated to spend on 
buildings and equipment for these subjects a sum of 
how much? — Ultimately, I think, nearly £200,000. 

6740. On buildings and equipment for Engineering? 
— For those -three technical subjects. 

6741. Namely ? — 'Engineering of all kinds — Electrical, 
Mechanical, and Civil — Metallurgy, and Mining. 

6742. Can you give us any information about the 
expenditure on the Medical School buildings and equip- 
ment? — When the Medical School was incorporated 
with Mason College, it was necessary to provide a 
home for it, and that cost us about £18,000. It is 
fair to say that this sum provided, in addition to the 
purely medical buildings, a new wing to the library, 
and a large theatre, which we use for general purposes, 
but the rest of the money was spent on purely medical 
buildings. Old buildings, existing and belonging to 
the College, behind the former buildings, were adapted 
for this purpose. 

6743. In addition to the provision for the teach- 

ing of Applied ’Science, which will he furnished 
in ’Birmingham by this new University, is there 
a Municipal Technical School? — 'Yes. The Muni- 

cipal Technical School was commenced about 1890, 
shortly after the passing of the Technical Instruction 
Act, and it was subsidised by the Excise Grant, which 
goes to the Corporation of Birmingham. I think that 
money is divided equally between the Municipal Tech- 
nical School and the School of Art. The Committee, 
which was appointed by the City Council to consider 
this question of the Municipal Technical School, 
was a very strong one. It contained just a bare 
majority of Council members, but almost all the rest 
were prominent people connected with Birmingham 
educational establishments in the city, arid they re- 
ported in favour of establishing and building a new 
school. That was done, and the School 'has been at. 
work now for a good many years. 'At first one could 
not help being afraid, that it might rather clash in its 
working with the existing Mason College, but great 
pains were taken by all parties — as is usual in Bir- 
mingham — that definite spheres of operation should 
be assigned to the different) institutions, and there 
has never been the slightest clashing or possibility of 
clashing. The work of the Municipal Technical School 
is divided into two parts — the evening work and the 
day work. The evening work is confined almost en- 
tirely to artisans who are occupied during the day. It 
is an exceedingly good, well-managed, and well- 
equipped institution of its kind. That part of the 
work does not interfere with the University work 
at all; the University work is entirely confined to 
those students who oan give their whole time to studv. 
The day work of the Municipal Technical Sohool is 
really of the character of a Technical Secondary School 


for boys, and the hoys leave at the age 0 f 
years. So there, again, the day work nf t-hl , 8 T® l «a 
Technical School has not interfered in any 
work of the University. The Uni verekl hi/ tti! 
tatives on the Governing Body of the fP resec - 

In facb, I w „ CiSSn tte MSI* 1 - 
Committee of the School, which 'had Z 011 

of qi the educational 

was instituted, for nine or ten years. “ e ^ ho(A 

6744. What faculties have you established m ± 
Umyemgl-The Faulty of Ait, Mudt , £»< 
of the Mowing S ubjects-iLatin, Greek, 
French, German, Philosophy. The Faculty of . • 
includes Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, iotuTSf 
logy, Geology, Physiology, Engineering.’ 

ailS 15 E »"»" Is in the Fre.lt, of 

6746. And 'Metallurgy also?— And Metallum aK 
It is possible that at some time we shall have to inst' 
tute a Faculty of technical applications of Science but 
at present such a proposition is not regarded with sht 
favour m the University. 

. Then, at present, you include the applications 

in the Faculty of Science?— In the Faculty of Science. 

6748. And, besides that, you have a Faculty of 
Medicine?— Yes, a Faculty of Medicine, and, as I said 
we shall shortly be constituting a Faculty of Commerce' 
The organising Professor is appointed, and as soon as 
his proposals are ready, and have been presented to 
the Council, I have no doubt efforts will be made to 
carry them into effect. 


6749. In the proposed scheme is much importance 
attached to the provision necessary for the carrying out 
of research in the University ?— Yes ; I think I may 
say that tihat has been put in the very forefront of our 
plans from the very first. When the first Mason Col- 
lege Act was instituted, care was taken to define pre- 
cisely the objects for which the College was founded, 
and the idea that it had in view, and a special clause 
was put in declaring to be part of Idle work of the 
College to make provision and give facilities for the 
prosecution of literary, scientific, and medical research 
— ■that is to say, the prosecution of research in all the 
faculties of the College, and these provisions are re- 
peated in our University 'Charter. 

6750. Can you refer us to any document in which 
we shall find particulars of the constitution of the 
Governing Body — some document which might be in- 
corporated in your evidence without going through it? 
— The Charter, of course, is the most complete docu- 
ment of that kind. A complete account of all our 
arrangements is in the Calendar.* 

6751. I notice that in the abstract of your evidence, 
which you have put before us, you speak of technical 
and non-University courses ; what are these?— Our 
students are of two kinds : first, those who are 
really undergraduates of the University, who have 
matriculated, and are members of the University ; and, 
secondly, quite a large body, probably the majority 
of the students of the University, who never, have 
matriculated, and who are not, in any sense, candidates 
for degrees. These attend courses of instruction for 
other purposes, some to pass examinations other then 
our own, and some of them with a view to professional 
qualifications. These are strictly non-University stu- 
dents, arid that is what I had in my mind when I put that 
down. All our courses in the University are primarily 
designed to meet the needs of University students, tat 
if, at the same time, they meet the needs, as they 
do, of a large class of other students, who are rio. 
matriculated students, we admit them freely.. So 
the University discharges the proper functions of a 
University and the proper functions of . a Oolieg 
simultaneously. A good many of the technical cours 
are non-University courses. The Brewing course^for 
instance, is a non-University course ; there is no 

in Brewing. There will he degrees after this ytar 
Engineering subjects, but last year they were teemn 
nonr-University courses ; this year they will De 
gamised and brought into line with the other cou - 
in the Faculty of Science. The two courses exist sw* 
by side. 

6752. Have you any department of Agriculture 

No. 


6753. In youx opinion, Professor Heath, at ^ 
distinct advantage in associating technical subject ■ 
the general work of a University ? — 'Yes, I tn ’ 


* University of Birmingham — Calendar for the Session 1901-2 page 25. 
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j -»‘net!v. It is impossible, in nearly all cases, to say 
t ^hBical subjects begin and Pure Science ends ; 

T d j or jjje so-called technical courses of a University 
3C “ iderable preliminary training in Pure Science is 
Impulsory on all students. I _ think it would be a 
W at pitv to dissociate the application of Science from 
impure aspect. The two, with us, are worked to- 
in the same faculty, and those Professors who 
fare charge of the technical subjects sit side by side 
“i t {he Professors of Pure Science in laying down 
the regulations for the examinations for degrees, and 
a tso the courses of study for students who are candi- 
dates for honours. 

6754. Professor Butcher. — There is one question I 
should like to ask you, Professor Heath, because, I 
•hink, it is s matter in which 'Birmingham University 
has taken a new departure in this country, and that 
is as to allowing class work to count for something 
towards the degree examination. Would you mind 
telling usTiow far you recognise the class work for 
that purpose?— Yes. The class work is counted at 
both ends of the scale, as it were. Any candidate, for 
a degree has to show that he has attended certain 
specified courses of instruction, and that implies, not 
merelv that he has attended regularly, but has 
passed a certain minimum in the class exami- 
nation. If he does not reach that mi n i m um he cannot 
become a candidate at all ; he is put back before the 
degree examination takes place. That is at one end of 
the Beale. But, supposing 'he gets more than the mini- 
aum, he is allowed to enter for the examination. Then 
his final place depends again on two factors — the work 
he does in the examination, the answers he sends up, 
and also, again, his class marks, which are added in on 
an equal basis with the others. But that is not all ; 
this normal minimum is not the absolute minimum. 
There is a small margin where we allow super-excellence 
in one side of the work to counterbalance a deficiency 
in the other side. 


! < 755. The reason I ask in detail about this is, that 

I think it is the most important step which has been 
token in any University — in this country, at least, as 
contrasted with America, where it has already existed 
—to give proper weight to class work, and to prevent 
mere examination work having undue weight in the 
general result ; and we would be very much interested 
in learning how, in practice, this experiment works 
oat You have, as yet, not had much opportunity of 
testing it? — We have had one complete set of examina- 
tions of all grades. These examinations took 
| place in June last, and I may say that the ex- 
ternal examiners — who had no voice in. determining 
the system — fell in with it with great alacrity, and with 
much interest, and they expressed themselves very 
favourably towards the success of the scheme. As 
regards its effect on the students, I have no hesitation 
whatever in describing it as a perfect success. The 
carefulness of the students in attending to lectures, 
the class examination, and home work — all of which 
count in this class work — was very marked indeed. 

6756. That is just what I wanted to know ?— Thab is 
what we hoped would be the result of it. 

6757. Some difficulties have sometimes been started 
in regard to the adoption of this plan with reference to 
the relations between the external Examiner and the 
internal Examiner, because, of course, the internal 
HiMoiner, the Professor himself, is the only person 
who can speak with adequate knowledge as regards the 
chsa work. But I gather from what you say that, so 
hr, you do not find that the external Examiners’ 
verdict comes into collision with the decision arrived at 
tj the internal Examiners? — No. Of course, in certain 
liuls of internal work the external Examiner can 
form an opinion. For instance, in all laboratory work, 
»e insist on the students keeping a diary, which de- 
scribes the experiments undertaken, and the instru- 
ments -used, and the results ; arid this is sent to the 
Professor or lecturer in charge of the laboratory, These 
laboratory note-books axe open to the inspection of the 
external Examiner, and, as a matter of fact, they were 

m certain cases to the external Examine r before 
to examination. 

6758. And I suppose that in, any other class of exami- 
nation, in which the only record is that of paper work, 
tow papers can be preserved, and, in case of doubt, 
^bimtted’ to the external Examiner. I do- not know 
whether you have any provision of that kind for pre- 
Krrmg the records, but it might be made? — We have 
E0: ° one so. The view I take of the situation is this : If an 


external Examiner were determined to veto a certain 
candidate, he would have his way ; we should have to 
give way, and abide by his decision. We should regard 
him as the arbiter ini case of a dispute. By the Charter 
we are compelled to have external Examiners associated 
with us, and, clearly, unless we can earrv out the 
system with the consent of the external Examiners, 
we cannot carry it out at all. If they objected to 
having part of their prerogative taken away from them 
we should have to give way. 

6759. I see that? — But no such difficulty did arise 
on the occasion on which external Examiners took 
part in the examination. 

6760. I am told by those who are more cognisant 
of the plan, and who have worked it themselves, 
or seen it worked in America, that there the result 
has certainly been to check the domination of a mere 
examining system, and to stimulate the actual work 
carried on by the strident during his term. Is that 
what you have heard ? Hare you gone into the Ameri- 
can experience at all? — I have heard similar reports of 
the working of the system there. But our idea in 
inaugurating this system is to have the student con- 
tinually under examination, and not to concentrate the 
examination on the work at the end of the session. 

6761. I am told that this danger has arisen in 
America, and that it is one of the things to guard 
against in such a system, viz., that the examination 
may be taken in so piecemeal a way that the student 
only passes from one small branch of his subject to 
another, dismisses it, and gets credit for each succes- 
sive examination without ever having mastered, or kept 
in memory, the subject as a whole. I suppose your 
examinations are not so frequent as to allow that sort 
of piecemeal work to occur?— The examinations take 
place once a year on a specified schedule of subjects, 
just as the Intermediate examinations, for instance, of 
the University of London are carried on. 

6762. Therefore, you cannot have the danger which 
has arisen in America from petty examinations held 
every few months?— (No. 

6763. Does the system apply to honours, as well as 
to the pass degree ? — We have no honours at present- 

6764. I ask the question with double reference now, 
partly because the University of Edinburgh is seriously 
considering this subject ; and, with reference to Ireland, 
I think it may be of great importance, as the domina- 
tion of the Royal University examination system is one 
of the things we have to guard against ; we should, if 
possible, stimulate the class work of the College as 
distinct from the mere examining. Might I just ask this 
one further question, whether there are different ar- 
rangements applicable to different classes — for instance, 
to the Arts and Science classes— in respect of this term- 
making, and the extent to which class work counts ? — 
No. An attempt has been made by the Senate, which 
consists, of course, of all the Professors, to organise a 
system applicable to all faculties. On the medical 
side, however, there is a slight difference ; there no 
compensation is allowed ; every student has to pass in 
both sections independently, and get a certain mini- 
mum, and nothing below that minimum can be com- 
pensated for. This was felt to be necessary on account 
of the regulations of the General Medical Council. 

6765. Professor Lorraut Smith.— I should like to 
ask for a little more detail with regard to the last 
statement in your Summary of Evidence — the organisa- 
tion to prevent over-lapping. With regard to the 
Technical School, you said that special care was exer- 
cised to prevent clashing? — Yes. 

6766. Is there any definite arrangement which re- 
sulted from attention being called to that point— I 
foink- you mentioned that you were Chairman of the 
Committee of the Technical School?— I do not think 
that there is any formal arrangement to prevent over- 
lapping, but it is effectually managed in this way : 
Nearly all the governing bodies of the educational in- 
stitutions in Birmingham themselves overlap. For 
instance, we have probably half-a-dozen members on 
our Council who are also Governors of the Grammar 
School ; some are members of the School Board, and 
some, again, members of the Committee of the Tech- 
nical School. I myself am a Governor of the Grammar 
School, and a member of the Technical School Com- 
mittee, and have been Chairman of the Education Sub- 

• Committee. Almost every member of any one 
of these Boards has an opportunity of learning 
what the other institutions are doing, and there 
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— j 8 8 g ene ral disposition to keep them from over- through Iflie door of the matriculation 

Dee. 18, 1901. Upping. But there was, on one occasion, when the some examination which the TTnivoro^ 6Samina tion, cr 
Rni.PrT - Technical Day School was started, a special Committee, of the matriculation examination. m lieu 

Rp.th summoned by the City Council under its own auspices, difference that we make for teohn.V-i * 0rJy sli ght 
E , 0 ea ’ ho lay down a sphere of work for the School, so that we do not insist nrvvn if” technioal scents is that 
1) SC ’ sboulcI clash, on the one hand, with King Ed- 

ward’s Foundation, and, on the other hand, with the 
then . Mason College. That is, I think, the only 
occasion on which a formal body was called into exis- 


tence to adjudicate on a question of this kind. Sup- 
posing there were any clashing, I am perfectly certain 
that public opinion in Birmingham would demand the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into it. 

6767. With power to adjudicate? — Yes ; or, at any 
rate, with powers of suggesting. 

6768. As regards evening classes, I should like to 
hear your opinion. It has been put before us by one 
witness, at least, that a University which attempts 
the teaching especially of modern subjects, must be 
prepared to give classes of the highest type in the 


we do not insist upon Latin. ^ 8IUClente » that 
6775. How far is it technical? Are the,* . 
study in the Technical School up to seventh* J* who 
age studying Science or Applied Science l-ftT/ 6 " 5 of 


extent, undoubtedly, they are, but they have 
afresh really when they start with us. * “ bfi 2 ,a 

6776. At Applied Scienoe ?— Yes. 

6777. Do you assume that they have dhcHmIu » 
that Hie, need in the raj- of Pure 

They have to begin afresh, just as if thev 

from the Technical Sohool-just as if they cCe frl® 

an ordinary sohooL y 081116 £rwa 

6778. Without Science teaching?— -Without l. 

Science teaching. We make no aJJowance tott^^ 

6779. Between the years of fourteen, and s 
they have been studying Science; you e 


evening as well as in the day in any subject, and make no allowance for that?— They have 7< *t 

practically at any hour in the evening, for those who the same avenues as any other student* 


ft ir r gh T ; b the Un A V&r ®, ity , has n ?. . evenin S classes or Physics in lieu of a^orl^emento^^e 

at all. We have constantly been petitioned to put on must pass the same examination, and be SLSt?? 

8bls ? es ’ t0 en *’ ble , schcwlmasiers, for instance, the same number of attendances; only of coure^f 
and those who are engaged in the daytime, to prepare they were fit for a high class, we should allow X £ 
for a degree. But we have felt that, in order to give take a high class. L fchem to 

adequate instruction for degrees at all comparable with A7(! n tt-„„ , , ., _ * . , 

the instruction given in the day classes, the classes ^ „ 1 °"° ; b f s , t , he 1 ^ rc>fessor in . the Commercial 
would have to be extended over a long period of years, J,ttcult y been appointed ?— He was appointed in August, 
and the length of time would he prohibitive. For in- 6781. I suppose we need not look for an immediate 
stance, it is. possible that, by talcing one subject at a r ?P ort from him ?— I believe his plans for the organisa- 
time, and giving two or three evenings a week to it, tlon ' bl . s faculty will be laid before the Senate in tie 
a person could reach a proper standard of eduoation 
in that subject in a year. But, then, he would have 
to give another year to cover another branch, and 
another year beyond that; he would probably take 
three years at least to cover adequately the work which 
a day student could do in one year. That being so, 
we have felt that the arrangement could not succeed. 


early spring of this year, arid will be included ii 
programme of studies for next session. 

6782. Which will be published when?— In June. 

6783. Of course, it would be of great interest to us 
to have the advantage of reading the result of his 
work ? — 'Certainly. 

6784. Viscount Ridley. — I wish to put one question 
in order to clear my mind. I did not quite understand 
whether you had any resident undergraduates. You 
have no College where students reside separate from 
their own homes? — No; it is purely a day University. 
A great many students come in by train in the morning 
from the neighbouring towns ; those from more distant 
parts of England live in lodgings. We have no hall of 
residence. That is one of our crying needs. But we 
are able to exercise some little supervision over lodgings. 

6785. Somewhat similar to what is done at Oxford?— 
Not so elaborate. 

6786. Dr. Starkie. — 'A re the lodgings licensed ?—No, 
they are not exactly licensed, but we keep a register of 
lodgings that we know about and can recommend. 

6787. Do you ever strike them off if they are un- 
satisfactory ? — I do not remember a case ever having 
occurred ; I do not know that any have proved un- 
satisfactory. But we submit this list of lodgings to 

6772. They attend until they are seventeen years of st )l d “ ts - K ohoose one of them, v " 

age, do they?— Until they are seventeen. and good ; if they prefer to make their own arran 

ments we do not say nay ; we do not i 


6769. I quite recognise the difficulties; I was just 

wishing to hear your experience in regard to them. 
Might I suggest another difficulty: Would it mean 

duplicating the staff ?— Yes, but tlhat is a smaller diffi- 
culty, I think. If there were a real demand, the 
University would, I think, provide new teachers. But 
that is not our difficulty. Our difficulty is the difficulty 
of standard. 

6770. To keep the standard sufficiently 'high?— To 
keep the standard sufficiently high. 

6771. You said that the boys, when they left the 
(Municipal Technical School, were seventeen years of 
age. How long do they attend the School ? — They como 
at eleven, or twelve, or thirteen years of age, according 
to their proficiency. There is an entrance examina- 
tion, which includes very elementary subjects. The 
School authorities are anxious to get them as early as 
possible, always provided they reach a certain minimum 
standard. 


6773. The plan is that they should then pass to the 
University? — O t into business. If they continue their 
education beyond that age, then the intention is that 
they should come on to us. 

6774. Can you give any general information as to the 
attainments that the boys are supposed to have in 
passing into the technical department of the University? 

The entrance to the technical department is exactly 
the same as to any other department. All must pass 


l arrange- 

„ _„v nav : we do not ii 

lodgings upon them. 

6788. Viscount Ridley. — Do you require so many 
weeks of attendance on lectures, or so many years, 
as necessary for the degree examination? — Yes; all 
students have to attend organised courses for three 
years before they can attain a degree. 

6789. Professor Ewing. — I suppose there, is no ob- 
jection to our having this paper of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s printed*? — I think not- 

The Witness withdrew. 


Professor W. 
Macneils 
Dixon, L1TT.D. 


W. Macnelle Dixon, Esq., litt.d., Professor of English Language and Literature, in the University 
of Birmingham, 

6790. Chairman. — Professor Dixon, we are very 
much indebted to!’ you for having given us in the 
memorandum that you have sent in such a clear 
statement of your views on the more general questions 
that are referred to us, and we find it is so expressed in 
propositions and divisions that we do not propose 
troubling you by going over it again. We shall take 
care that it is printed and appears ee a valuable con- 
tribution on the subject, t and should you desire to 
See page 318. 


edit it or go over it, with a view to its publication, 
shall be obliged if you will do so. But we shall 
trouble you upon what, for shortness, I J™* 1 cah 
— — ■ • ” - J -e are much obliged to you 

, suggestive paper?— Thant 


Irish question at all, and we are much obliged to^J®| 
in for having given us such a s 
you, my lord. 


6791. Perhaps you will favour us with 2! 

have to inform us about as to the constitution 
University of 'Birmingham? — 'Well, my ideas 
t See page 291. 
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-stitation of tie proposed Catholic University and 
t frt e Queen’s University in the North axe rather 
'‘Jelled on the constitution of Birmingham Univer- 
*1 It seems to me that this constitution, which is 
retT recent one, and which was drawn up after long 
*, jjreful consideration of all existing University 
Imitations, would be a good model. It involves some 
■f the most important points, such as that of association 
- th the community, and the division of the labours 
the various University boldies — that dealing with 
ijance, for example, and that dealng with the educa- 
• n question, pure and simple. For that reason, I had 
mT mind throughout the constitution of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. I was a member of the Charter 
^Committee ; we went very carefully into this mat- 
ter and all our ideas really axe involved in the com- 
sritation that exists. Most of us in Birmingham .are 
satisSed that we have a really sound antd good consti- 
jrion for a modern University of the provincial type. 
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6792. In what document is that embodied? — The 
Charter of the University. 

6973. And it is in the Calendar, is it not? — Yes, in 
the Calendar and in the Ordinances. 

6794. This paper was drawn up with great considers 
tion and with regard to the warnings, as well as the 
examples, given by other educational establishments 7 — ' 
Yes. We made a rather exhaustive study of Univer- 
sity constitutions, and I may say that this Charter of 
the University of Birmingham was not obtained without 
considerable discussion, and many of the points in it 
were points we had to fight for in somewhat serious 
fashion, because there was a local body governing Mason 
College which did not take kindly to all the suggestions 
that the academic persons put forward. 

6795. But you think that those difficulties have been 
practically overcome? — I do. I believe we have ob- 
tained a constitution of a thoroughly sound character. 


The Witness withdrew. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 


Londot. 
Dec. iij.901. 

Professor W. 
Macneile 
Dixon, litt.D. 
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Ridley, m.a, ll.d., d.c.l, p.c. ; The Most Rev. Jobs Healy, d.d. Lord Bishop of ciMfeD 
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and Mr. J. D. Daly, M.A., Secretaiy. 


Nicholas 

Joseph 

Synnott, Esq., 


Nicholas Joseph Synnott, Esq., b.a., Barrister-at-Law, examined. 


6796. Chairman. — Mr. Synnott, you live in Ireland, 
do you not? — Yes. 

6797. In County Kildare? — Yea. 

6798. And you are a member of the Bar, I think? — 
Yea, I am a member of the English Bar ; but I have 
ceased to practise. 

6799. I think you are a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

6800. And you have taken much interest in tihe 
subject that has been referred to us? — Yes. 

6801- You have furnished us -with a summary of 
what you propose to say. Will you just follow your 
own odder and give us your views? — Yes. As to the 

general principle, I do not propose to say very much, 
as, probably, the Commission have had sufficient evi- 
dence on that point— that is, as to the question of 
whether the Catholics have a grievance and a want 
under existing conditions. I propose on that point to add 
but very little to the statements of The O’Conor Don and 
Colonel Ross of CBladensburg. I may say, however, that 
Catholic laymen, perhaps, may differ as to the methods 
of solution, but I do not think there is any dif- 
ference whatever amongst any class of Catholics as 
to the fact that they have a legitimate grievance. In 
the solution now proposed, under the conditions sug- 
gested by the Bishops in 1897, the old plea of denomi- 
national endowment is largely removed. What we ask 
now is for liberty to teach, in our own way, and a form of 
education that we ourselves think is right. We con- 
ceive that we are the best judges, knowing the defini- 
tions of our creed and the exactness of our moral teach- 
ing, as to what we want and what we do not want. I 
think I may sum this up by introducing here a quotation 
from the writings of Richard Lalor Sheil, if you will 
allow me. It sums up our position, and, as I conceive, the 
principle upon which we go. The quotation is from a 
speech which Mr. Sheil made in 1845, when discussing 
the Maynooth grant, when Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
increase that grant, and charge dt on the Consolidated 
Fund. I quote this simply as establishing the prin- 
; ciple for .the new College or University. If our demand 
indirectly involves denominational endowment, I say 
that this principle carries it. He said : — 

_ “Even supposing the Catholic religion to be a 
tissue of errors, it is clear you cannot convert us by 
abusing us. The Catholic Church in Ireland is an 
accomplished fact ; you cannot get rid of it. You 
oannot uproot it, but you may give a useful direction 
to its branches ; and, if I may so say, by training 
them along the legalised institutions of the country, 
make it productive of what you yourselves would be 
disposed to acknowledge to be useful fruit. You 
must take Ireland as it is, and you must adapt your 
policy to the condition of the people, and not to 
•your own peculiar religious feelings. A statesman 
has no right to found his legislation upon 'his Theo- 
logy.”* 


Next — I really do not think, unless you wish me, that I 
need go any further into the principle— I say that, quite 
independently of amount, the principle of State endow- 
ment has been admitted, not only in regard to ele- 


mentary education, but also with regard to higher 
education. In regard to elementary education it 
be said that it ^ ‘ ” 


only indirect endowment, that it 
was not intentionally a denominational endowment 
originally, but only that it has been worked out in 
practice as denominational. But, even supposing that 
this is not a (denominational endowment, the principle 
is directly admitted in the endowment of Maynooth, 
first of all by the Irish Parliament, continued by the 
United Parliament, and, in a most striking case, by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845, when he transferred' the 
charge of Maynooth. to the Consolidated Fund, and 
made it independent of Parliament. — and increased (fa 
amount of the endowment. But it may be said that 
that was abolished in 1869. I suhmit to you that there 
was no change of principle at all. What Mr. 
Gladstone did was to transfer it from the Con- 
solidated Fund, and put it upon the Irish Church 
Fund. But he did that by an Act of Parliament, and 
it was a public fund, and I say that an endowment 
from the Irish Church Fund is as much an endowment 
by Parliament as an endowment from the Consolidated 
Fund. What we Catholics said in 1869 was that 
Maynooth gob too little ; but the undenominationalists 
at that rime strongly insisted that it was an endowment 
o f Maynooth. I say that the principle of denomina- 
tional endowment is admitted there. And, of course, 
it is also admitted, as you have .already had before yon 
in evidence, in the endowment of the Training College! 
It was admitted, too, by the Act of 1879, which ad- 
mitted the Catholic claim and abolished a Unireisty. 
which did not suit the wants of the Catholic people— u 
abolished one University and set up another which 
did not require attendance at the Queen's Colleges as* 
condition for degrees. I say, also, that you will find 
that Lord Mayo in 1867 admitted the principle. I 
shall not quote his words, but he admitted it in terns 
at pages 7 and 8 of the Correspondence with, the 
Bishops at that time ;+ and, as I believe, there is no 
doubt that, although endowment was not then pro- 
posed, it was certainly contemplated. a,. 

The ground on which I suhmit that the Catholic 
claims ought to be met I may sum' up thus : The educan* 
of Catholic laymen is important from the point of view 
of the State, social order, and sound judgment ® 
public affairs — and still more important, now t“ • 
there has been such a large extension of local gov - 
ment and of the franchise — to the general prospeniy 
the country, and in the interests of -the whole ’ 
and the development of those natural, gifts wru r 
now shown mainly by the defects of these quali • 
also suggest that a policy of extending higher ge^ 
education to Catholic laymen would tend to bring 
together. There is nothing more clear to m . 
than that the religious prejudice— or a 
certainly — which now exists in Ireland is based, ^ 
much on strictly religious differences, as ^ 

that classes of people do not know eaon _ ’ 
the Protestants, having had more or less a *j,' 9 
of education, I conceive it is a prejudice bas^ ^ 


ox education, a conceive m is ^ 

_ better educated against the more ignorant, 

• House of Commons April 4th, 1845. Shell’s speches by Mathevin (Duffy), p 343. + Correspondence relative 

the proposed Charter to a Boman Catholio University in Ireland, 1868, Memoranduin by the Earl of Mayo, pp. 7-8. 
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. indeed, I find that Mr. Wilson Croker, in a 
^aplilet, with which, I dajesay, the Commissioners are 


it is impossible to develop, for instance, the Arts side, 
-jnoiuec, w»“* ■■ — - - . . . - the Science side, or History, in Maynooth itself. Of 

5'iar published in 1807, and which is to be found course, it is now a new feature of this case that the 

Appendix to VoL I. of his Correspondence, page Bishops have said — I think I have read everything that 
uj. stated — (and he was a strong Protestant, too ; I has been said upon this subject, by the Bishops during 
Vi.-re he either represented Trinity College, Dublin, the last twenty years — and I think it is a new feature 
; a candidate for it) — he stated that what was that they, or certainly some of them, desire that 

“ aa-endancy ” in Ireland was based largely on clerical students should avail themselves of an Arts 

i. question of education against ignorance, and he course in a College or University, and I conceive that 
"J the Catholics of that time to go for a higher it is of the greatest importance, if you give laymen 
4 cation, “because that,” he said, “is the way you higher education, that you should also give it to the 
jj em ancipate yourselves from that ascendancy. 1 '* My clergy. It is impossible to place the one in an inferior 


T n jjtuie experience certainly confirms me in that, position to the other. The clergy are not only the 
(se cannot help noticing it, and I am bound to say leading people, whom the peasants 


, re r „ . „ t l peasants and others will 

jadidlv. that much of the prejudice (if there be a follow in the country districts in Ireland, but they are, 
iudice) of Protestants against Catholics, is rather to a great extent, the managers of the Primary Schools 
Cied on the assumption — I regret to have to say it — of the country. There are 1,184 managers of Primary 
ij* th e Catholic is an ignorant man. Perhaps you Schools who are Catholic clergymen, and only 141 who 
tiil allow me to give a personal illustration of this ; are laymen. The Secondary Catholic Schools also are 
s rraw shows which way the wind blows. I was tra- almost entirely in their hands. They are the teachers 

reiunz one day with a Protestant, whom I did not in the seminaries, and Bishop Healy’s book on the 

bow very well. He was an Irish University man, and History of Maynooth points out most clearly how diffi- 
te happened to make some hackneyed classical quota- cult it is to find proper teachers in the Arts course and 
jjn. i forget now whaifc it was, but it was from the Science course for the ecclesiastical seminaries, with 
Tirol's Georgies. However, I happened to remember tthe limited Arts course in Maynooth and its limited 
fte passage, and quoted tlhe end of it. He looked up endowment, and he points out how the necessary limita- 

4 me with' great surprise, and said, “ Do you know tions of the courses in Maynooth are due, in fact, to 

kjjaf the inadequate endowment. Then, again, you have 

M then, I say, that we have to recover the fact that there is this new scheme of Technical 

i'st ground, and I lay the greatest possible stress upon Education. Tire clergy of both denominations, and 

tfe. It is true now that the Test Acts have been very largely the Catholic clergy, have been elected on 
Kpeskd since 1873, and that Trinity College is open — the Technical Education Committees all over the coun- 
toretie&lly open. But, though it is de jure an unde- try, and I think very properly. But if you do not 
EEamational institution and open to Catholics, de facto educate them to a point where their advice will be 
it is certainly non-Catholic, and it is de facto Protes- really useful, you are throwing away, to a great extent, 
tant. I do not think that anyone will deny that, the money you have given for the purpose of Technical 
But mr point is this, that its de facto state is due Education. I have again fortified myself with a quota- 
kreelv’to its de jure condition for 300 years. Educa- tion from Sheil — I cannot lay my hand upon it for the 

m is not like the franchise. Its effects are enduring, moment — with regard to the question of the Catholic 

But not only that— I do not lay stress merely on clergy. Both in the Maynooth debate and elsewhere in 
renal laws and proscription— but the endowments of his speeches he was never tired of saying that it was 
IrinitT College, Dublin, and of other denominational mos t important that you should have in every parish 
institutions, both in higher and in lower education, ; n Ireland a refined and educated clergyman. At page 
sere given by Parliament to those institutions as Pro- 340 0 f his speeches he says:— 

testant institutions, and the results remain de facto. “Locate in every parish an educated Catholic 

prieSTwhose mind has undergone a process of literary 


dowment, but large Parliamentary grant's. The Charter 
Schools, which were not only denominational but prose- 
lytising institutions, got grants. According to Godkin’s 
Book on Education in Ireland, they got grants of 
£1,105,869. The particulars are also to be found in 
hi, Sadler’s Reports on Education, published in 1896. 
Tae Foundling Hospital got a grant of £820,000, and 
fore were other grants to the Royal Schools and the 
Loudon Hibernian Society. In fact, as 'Burke said long 
ago — I have really no particular right to speak in this 


refinement, and you will accomplish much i 
way of national amelioration.” 


Then he says (p. 341.): — 

“A large standing army and a gTeat Constabulary 
force are more expensive than the moral police, with 
which, by means of the priests of Ireland, you can 
thriftily and efficaciously supply yourself." 


-a- — — j — 1 — —a— . cono Tvr<v5t, Rev Dr TTr.aT.T - — 'Who made that 

wtter, and, therefore, I fortify my position quota- ^chl^Kdiard lLalor Shell, in his speech on the 
tons from persons whose position cannot be S™' d Maynooth mnt. Of course, he was only adopting the 
‘Tie plan of the Government principles S Burke, in his letter to Lord Kenmare 

Bmfice the civil prosperity of the nation to its re £ t p u affirmed and, I think, also, in his speech 
tgras improvement.’ t 


constantly affirmed, and, I think, 
of wreat to the sheriffs of Bristol} 

~ t 1 - that we mi 


aportance, not only ’to laymen, but to the Catho- ^ ^ an( j 


better to face 
be found historically 


the State, for the reasons which actuated s j* ®°l>ert £ f™ni the clergy influencing the laity in 

M in increasing the grant to l^ynooth m 1845, and ^ /LSon 3 it hL S the other way. Perhaps 


rtirfng it on the CtonfSidated Fund at a time when wrong dire^ons,i^has^ 
fore was a narrow franchise, and when there was cer- it is not , critical stage 

tiinly more religious prejudice than there is now, that land que ^ „ 


h conceived, as the Irish Parliament conceived, that 
was important, from the point of view of the State, 
fot there should be an educated clergyman in every 
parish in Ireland, where, to a great extent, there is a 
of resident gentry, and Where there is a still 
pater lack now than there was in 1845. I say,, then, 
hum the point of view of the State, it. is most impor- 


way. 

to go into that, but when the 

mcoiuui* critical stage in Ireland, there- 

doubb that the clergy did in a certain way— not 


lead the movement, because I do not think they led 
the movement at all, but they took some part in the 
movement, and, I believe, on the whole, their 
influence in that movement, too, was largely on 
the side of moderation; and, I am convinced, 
that, but for their influence, you would^have 
tot that there should be, in every parish an educated seen a large nnj'iLtfy* made. 


f the clergy again 


in the shape that we want it, the State is much nrm “ ^ of a Protestant, Sir George Comewall 

' likely to get ja good economic result by coMultmg £y^e te ^ ^ « Irish Disturbances.” He 


our wishes than hy giving us something we do not .Lewis, 3 ^ ^cgt f TO m beginning to end, that 

wnt But, upon the question of the education of points i(ms a£rrar ian movements in the early 

“dergy, let me point out that the income of. May- in au centu rv— the Bibbonmen, Whiteboys, Oak- 

rih was diminished very largely by the action of part •«,» rtithnliR olercv were largely on 


Jk Gladstone in 1869. 


boys, and s 


-the Catholic clergy were largely ( 

to were reduced from ^wer^uc^o^of^the Catholic 'clergyman will give 

“something like £14,000 a year. I am not aware that Lett influence as it must do, I conceive that it 

Mt have been argued, that the educational needs < 


•tald be reduced ; it was not argued at all i it jonld needed" of our lack of education 

Mt have been argued, that the eduM^oml needs of N_ P_ d not know that it is necessary to go 
were not just as great in 1870 asjhey were “ ^^^^er-but I think nothing is more striking 


® 18£fl. It is quite clear that, with that limited sum, — ~ 7 ' ‘ . . . f no..,. f jreland 

Put* Paper8 ' Edited by 1011:8 J ' J e p ningS, f r L °?7 1 £» A 2hS “Edited by Mathew Arnold, P . 198! 

SClSSlr on 'JST . kfiSWt Shutter on the Penal Laws: 0* P- £98. § For 

6T “ n P'eatpp.30and 140-145. 
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oauot.. than the small part that we Catholics have taken — I 

— ' 1 egret to have to say so — in the work that has been 

Dee. 19, 1901. done in Ireland in Arts, Literature, Science, and so on. 

I think that in everything — if you look at the work of 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the works even of local history, and the works of poetry, 

where you would expect them, an imaginative people, to = 

excel— it is most remarkable how you have largely to go assent of Parliament andTdo not Tw. get ^ 

to the alumni of Trinity College to find what has been we did get the assent of Parliament tn ki CTen 

best done on those lines. Nothing is more striking, practically an endowment of denominafiZfi j 0uld 
for instance, than the low state of periodical literature — for there would necessarily be an in 

in Ireland. There is really only one small magazine ment required for this solution— that^tiT Hld& ’ r ' 


Nicholas 
Joseph 
Synnott, Esq. 


it is possible at all. In the first 
think, on further consideration, that^such 1 d ,° Bl * 
would be acceptable to a large body of pLL Solutiac 
Ireland. I do not think it would 4 .?^ » 
many of the governing body of Trinitv 
and I do not think that, without their r ltsdi ' 
their goodwill in the matter, we could - 11 ™ toi 


of any merit— tlie New Ireland Review— in which co-operation it could be worked out satisf Jt *i° nt 
Catholics express their opinions, and I regret to tne walls of Trinity Colleee Dublin * a “ oril y within 

say that it has a most limited circulation. Nothing — c ’ J 1 may sav tw 

is more striking than the lack of book-shops in Ireland. 

It is only, perhaps, in Dublin, Cork, or Belfast, that 
you can buy any standard literary work. All these 
th-ngs point to a low state of education. Nothing is 
more remarkable than that you find many Irish patriots, 
men taking the lead in popular movements, ~ 


in favour of a uacnouc University or a Cafe: 
College, because, as he said, “ If Catholics 
there, t.e., Trinity College, in the course of 
generation or two there is every reason to J 
pose that they would capture a majority of the 
Fellowships. Already a large number of our best yoanj 
men migrate to Oxford and Cambridge ; who candcut: 
that, with a majority of the Fellows and student! 
Roman Catholics, such as we know them, this mine- 


what much confirmed me in this ^ 

statements by leading Protestants and “L 
others, by Mr. Cooke-Trench, who has“read?“f 
evidence before this Commission. In a letter Ja PT “ 
U> the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette] w£h I b£ 
met with a warm response from many ProteS 

, ~ , , . *- -* he declared that “the whole atmosuhere Jr? 

latter part of the eighteenth and the first half of the College is, thank God, essentially Church „f t i ? 
nineteenth centuries, coming from Trinity College, Dub- Long may it continue so.” And he esuiKwf v ii 

lin, and among their alumni you will find the names — in favour of a Cafibolin TTv.4*. u_ “® se! ‘ 

the really well-known historical names — of those who 
took a leading part in what is called the popular side. 

But -I shall not dwell upon that. 

To come to Die question of the solution. The funda- 
mental conditions of any solution, I say in my Sum- 
mary, I think, are four. First, it should be adequate, 
including substantial equality. I do not lay any stress 

at all upon formal and theoretical equality; it must tion would be largely* i“creased‘ U thu7 add^ne to fr 3 ’ 

be substantial equality. If it is not what we want, if disproportion already existing?” “Therefore" hi 

it is not what laymen want, either they will not avail says, “ do not let us force upon our Roman Cafeb 

themselves of tlie education at all, or they will go else- countrymen the necessity, as their only resource tc 

where. Therefore, I think it is of infinite importance pour upon Trinity College every capable lad in’fe 

that you should see exactly what it is that we laymen country, with the (to them) noble ambition of captami 

uo want. 1 may say that I speak only for myself, and for their own Church one of the few remain ins stron? 

I have no right to speak for anybody else ; but I have holds of ours.” I conceive that the substance of tin- 

endeavoured, by private conversation in every direction letter largely represents Protestant opinion in Ireland.' 
<Jiat I possibly could, to ascertain what it is that lay- J. saw plainly that they were as denominational as we 
men do want m this matter. Then, secondly, as I are, and therefore I thought that my former proposal- 

iiaye said, it must be acceptable to the class for whom iliat we should go there and make our mark in Trinitr 

it is intended. Thirdly, it must be final, because, in College, Dublin— was not really a workable proposal 

nearly every attempted solution of Irish matters their Besides, from the correspondence which afterwards ap- 

beneficent effect has been spoiled to a large extent by peared— I will not go into it ; but it is quoted in as 

T^ g0S ’ a *7 by 1 bein S, tlle result of com- article by Professor Tyrrell in the New Liberal Berios; 

— it is evident, I think, that the authorities of Trinity 
College, Dublin, were not so keen on that solution a: 
tlie time of that correspondence as they were when It. 
Lecky made the speech to which I have referred. And 
i have observed, too, that as far as changing the govern- 
ment of Trinity College, Dublin, is concerned, they aw 
quite unwilling to anticipate the working out of the 
results of capturing the Fellowships, which, it is evi- 
dent, it must take us fifty years to do. They are net 
willing to agree to an immediate change of government, 
and they are not willing, I think, to allow Cathchc 
'religious observances to take place in Trinity College, 
Dublin. That is my reading of it. However, I may 
did be right or wrong upon that point ; but I wish to point 
out that since then I have read the speech of Mr. Butt 


promise. As I have said, we have" to make up for lost 
ground, and n. is most important in this matter that 
the solution should be final and satisfactory to all 
parties. Fourthly, it must be politically possible. 

Now, from the point of view of being final and poli- 
tically possible, and also acceptable to the class for 
whom it is intended, I think the Declaration of the 
Bishops, in 1897, points out a satisfactory solution. 

But candidly, I do not think — and I said so in an 
article which appeared in the New Ireland Review in 
1897* — that the conditions framed in 1866 and 
1867-8 in the negotiations with Lord Mayo and Sir 
George Grey afforded the basis of a solution which 
would ever be agreed to by Parliament. 

not think so then, and I do not think so 

Bearing that in my mind, I then suggested that, in 1877, when he brought in his Bill, and there— I do 
as those conditions had not, up to 1897, been with- not know whether it is true or not, but I may give it as 
drawn, I did not think it was possible to get from part of the history of the case — in arguing for a Cafe- 
Parliament either a College or a University satisfactory lie College, he says : — “ If you had Mass said within 
to Catholics, and that, as we had waited for thirty the University of Dublin half the Protestant students 
years, and there was not the slightest prospect (I would go away.”§ And, from their point of view. I 
thought) of getting an institution based upon those consider they are right. But if they are right, so, ab;. 
principles then formulated, tlie proper solution was are we ; if they are denominational, so are we. 
to adopt the proposal thrown out by Mr. Lecky on Then I think, also, there is another reason why sum 
December 20th, 1895, by letters in The Times and a solution would not meet all the wants of the case, and 
speeches in the House of Commons.t I believe, with the that is that such a solution would not provide ad* 
authority of the officials of Trinity College, Dublin, quate and proper training in education for o® 
and I said that I thought the solution would be that Catholic clergy. When I wrote that article, has 

we should go en masse to Trinity College, Dublin, accept aspect of the question had not been brought to the 

Mr. Lecky’s conditions, agitate, anld procure from Par- front, and 1 did not conceive that the Bishops wanton 

liament, with the consent of the authorities of Trinity or, indeed, that there was any demand whatever !# 
•College, Dublin (though, of course, that would be the the education of the Catholic clerical students along 
first condition), such a change in their constitution as with the lay students. Of course, there is anoin# 
would allow us to have a proper and adequate share in aspect of the question with which, being only an am* 
their governing body, and to accept also those proposals teur, I am not competent to deal ; but I axn strongj. 
thrown out by Mr. Lecky, that there should be proper m favour of any proposed new institution being strirol 
'Catholic dogmatic teaching within the walls of Trinity residential— not merely in the sense of requiring 
■College, proper methods of enforcing discipline accord- ance at lectures, not merely that, but I U V ^ 

3ng to our notions, and also the allowing of our re- of it being residential in the sense that the stu 
iigious observances within Trinity College itself. I should not be allowed to live all over the town am w 

now see— and, perhaps you will allow me to say this the suburbs. I think that in any proposed institnw»j 

on the history of the matter— that that is impossible— the students should live, as at the Colleges at uvw- 
certainly politically impossible, and I do not think' and Cambridge, within the walls of the College, 
'The New Ireland Review, Vol. VI., No. 6, Feb., 1897. t e.g., in H. of C. 22nd January, 1897. J New Liberal Review, July, 190 
. § See Hansard, Vol> 236, pp. 1868 et seq. 
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Ik of Trinity College, Dublin, room for a large 
pension of residential premises. 

03. Dr. Stareie. — I might say that in Oxford and 


perhaps the Commission will allow me to say this — and - — ' 

it is only for that purpose I dwell upon the other solu- " icholaa 
tion, which I call No. 5—1 do not think that as long £^nntt E 
as the other solution is in the air — the solution of i ' v 


r mViriflse there is no room either; the students live 5 s ., solution is in the air toe solution o a 

1 know; but Gated aM.^bjidge 

sity would not be accepted as adequate or final by a large 
body of Catholic laymen. From that point of view, 


re not Dublin. They are not towns of 250,000 in- 
habitants ; and both at Oxford and Cambridge, I think, 
whole town is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
University to a great extent. That is perfectly im- 
^osible in a town like Dublin— perfectly impossible. 
But perhaps you will allow me to deal with that aspect 
of the question when I come to the method of solution. 
As a matter of fact, I believe there is room in Trinity 
College, Dublin, at this moment, for only 300 or 350 
residential students. 

6804. Two hundred and twenty-five 1 — -Two hundred 
and twenty-five. That confirms my opinion. If we 
were to pour in 500 students there there would not be 
loom for them. Then, with regard to the proposed 
solutions. Eeally, about the status quo I shall not say 
s single word, because there has been already so much 
evidence given' upon it — a College which is un- 
endowed, and with an Examining Board like the Royal 
University — I will not say a word about that being 
unsatisfactory ; I think it is proved. But there are 
three principal solutions — (1) a modified Royal Uni- 
versity, with a Catholic College, or Catholic Colleges, 
attached; (2), a separate University for Catholics, 
subject to the conditions stated in the evidence ; and 


perhaps you will allow me shortly to state my reasons. 
I' do not think that, as compared with the solution that 
I suggest, although I would far prefer a separate Uni- 
versity for Catholics to a modified Royal University 
with a Catholic College underneath it, so to speak— 
but as between College and University — a College at- 
tached to Trinity College, Dublin, or, rather, attached 
to the University of Dublin — as between that College 
and a separate University ,for Catholics, perhaps you 
will allow me, without in the least endeavouring to go 
beyond the Reference of this Commission — which, how- 
ever, I observe, excludes, not the University of Dub- 
lin, but Trinity College, Dublin— to say that I conceive 
that such a solution — that of a separate University for 
Catholics — would have these disadvantages. In the first 
place, its degree would not have, for a long time, 
if ever, the same value, especially out of Ireland, 
as those of the University of Dublin. Secondly, 
I think that, to a large class of Catholic students as- 
piring to appointments or professional careers in Great 
Britain, the Colonies, and so on, the current estimation 
of the degree would be of the greatest importance, 


(3), a separate autonomous College for Catholics, also an( j ft W ould no t in the least matter, from this point 

subject to the conditions propounded in 1897, affiliated 0 f v j eTF! whatever the high standard of examination 
—‘v 10 ml/ ’ CnllBow — to an en- established in the University might be. 'Would that 

he known outside Ireland for the next thirty or forty 
years? Might not the degrees of a denominational 
University be not only not a help, hut a positive draw- 
back, in the eyes of persons of a different 
way of thinking? After all, we in Ireland are 
only 3,300,000 Catholics, amongst a population of 
the United Kingdom of some 40,000,000, and then 
there are all the Colonies; and the evidence already 
given shows the enormous proportion of both Catholics 
and Protestants who seek professional careers out- 
side Ireland.* I do not go into the question of 
prestige, and I am not sure that “ prestige ” is exactly 
the right word. But, unquestionably, the strength of 
a University, — not only its estimation outside, but its 
strength within itself, -and its power for doing good 
are largely based upon its history and its traditions. 
I again fortify myself with the opinion of one who 
took a leading part in agitating not only for Catholic 
Emancipation, but in framing the present system of 
be no seat oi tne umveisu-jr, elementary education, and who, indeed, emo- 

no professoriate common to the University, and no randa, which have been pubh^^ by hm mece J s 

endowment of research; and, I confess, I am against Wyse, anticipated to a S * - ." 1 : I gL for 


with Trinity College— that is, qua College— to an i 
larged University of Dublin, leaving Queen's College, 
Belfast, also an autonomous College or a separate 
University. 

Of these three solutions, I do not think the 
first one— that of a modified Royal University, 
with a Catholic College, or Colleges, attached, or affili- 
ated with a number of others — would meet the case 
at all. I put in my Summary that it would satisfy 
none of the claimants. Of course, I have no right to 
say anything about other claimants, and, perhaps, I 
should withdraw that, because I believe there has 
been some evidence that such a solution would satisfy 
some. But it is sufficient for me to say here that I 
do not think it would satisfy us at all. In the first 
place, on general principles, quite apart from our 
Catholic view of the case, such a University would be 
in tlie air — it; would be in nubibus : you would have 
still remaining 1 a great part of the objections to the 
existing system. There would be only a system of 
examination ; there would be no seat of the University, 


the affiliation of Colleges hundreds of miles apart, 
perhaps with different objects altogether. And I think, 
to a great extent, the authorities of a University should 
be in dose touch with the authorities of the College. 
Tor instance, it may well be that Belfast, as a great 
commercial centre, may have quite a different idea 
of higher education from what we may have in Dublin, 
or elsewhere in Ireland. That is quite possible. I 
confess there is another reason, also, why I thin k it 
could not be satisfactory to us. It may be a senti- 
mental one, but I think that sentiment goes for some- 
thing in these matters ; and that is, that if Trinity 
College still remains autonomous in the full sense, 
being both a University and a College, free to go its 
own way, we, as Catholics, should not be in an equal 
position in a College affiliated with a number of other 
institutions under a University Board, composed of 
dements from all those Colleges. I do not think it 
would ever be considered that we were placed in an 
equal position. Then I may be allowed to say that of 
the two other solutions I prefer No. 3, that is,, an 
autonomous Catholic College, subject to the conditions 
Propounded in 1897, attached to the University of 
Dublin, leaving Trinity College, as regards its endow- 
mcnb, as regards its enforcement of discipline and 
ecntrol of its students, lectures and Professors — leaving 
all that intact. I should say let us have a College 
of the same kind, and let the bond of union be simply 


mand for higher education, but also the demand for 
Technical Education. I allude to Sir ^omas Wjse. 
In various portions of those Memoranda he dwells upon 
the fact that the only true solution was a Catholic 
■College attached to the University. . 

6805. Most Rev. Dr. Healy— T o what University? 
—To the University of Dublin. At page 91 . of _the 
“Notes on Education Reform in Ireland --written in 
1045 i think ; that was after the Queens College Bill 
was passed, (he did not think that at all a final solution) 
— he says : — 

“For my part, I still remain firm i n my opinion 
that for the Colleges, for the country, Dublin Um- 

nr 

■* «? <M1 ' Ee t0 tia 
religious pe"”*“£ Uoirm te, wMob, be aid, 


governing body, representatives from each institu- ’ll 11 ®?, be a trulv national University. lt ® 

h ®; let thft governing body control the standard of f f h e seems to have contemplated the Queen s 

semination, .Jpointmg thermion, and g«a«a% the Cmversitr of XtaHm, as well 

frame the ideal and scope of the University. Knowing Con g nUholic College. 

Dm narrow limits of the Reference of the Commission as the n &nd 357 . 

* Evidence of Dr. MTteown. Appendix to First Repor , PP- 2 A 
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6806. Professor Rets. — A ll under the University of all these heads of subsidies to Unii m - i- 
Dublin? — Yes, I think so. Slieil, also, in the debate the point of view of the State it is’ £ro ® 

! on the Queen’s Colleges, strongly urged it in these rnical to have duplication, when ’these thin” 6 '* 110 ' 
words:— . be shared in common, without trespassing 2° 

“ As long as Trinity College remains the practical least upon denominalionalism to which in f \ ^ 

monopoly, though not the dc jure monopoly, of the much importance is attached. As to die liK ^ 30 

Protestant body, your provincial academies will be Trinity College, Dublin, whether it belong f 7 

marked with all the characteristics of mediocrity, College qua College, or whether it. u^i ..“8 


Trinity College, Dublin, whether it belong 
College qua College, or whether it belongs 
as University. I do not Vnm* at 1° 


College all the more conspicuous by the inferiority say that its value would not be impaired bv’™. S - • 

with which it will be surrounded.” tion, and I cannot conceive that there would h lpa ' 

It is true he is speaking there of the Queen's Colleges, difficulty about allowing under proper corditi™ “P 
Then he says: — * use of that library. It is really, in one 

I do not deny that the advantages of education, national library of Ireland. It contains 
will be distributed to some extent ; the measure for and books relating to the history of Ireland "w- 

political purposes may succeed, but as a message of are not to be found elsewhere. In view of the 

peace, it will be a failure.”* of the people of Ireland to know more about its 

All through, in various speeches of liis, he always history, I cannot conceive the authorities of Trinv 

urged, to the end of his life, that tflie proper solution College, whether the library is collegiate or belomrt 

of this matter was either that Catholics should avail the University, raising any objection to the comm l ° 

themselves of the advantages of Trinity College itself, use of the library. Indeed, in the Acts of Parliament 1 

or that the Queen’s Colleges should be affiliated with which allow them to have books from the 

Trinity College, Dublin. xr„n — — -c v..,. ™nere 


Hall — a copy of every book that is published— I h 


6807. You mean the University of Dublin?— Yes, I not an opportunity of looking at these Acts- I fo 
apologise. I wish it distinctly to be understood that, tended to have done so, but I observe that the grant 
when I am speaking of affiliation with Trinity College, to Trinity College, Dublin, is in common, not with the 
Dublin, I mean the University of Dublin, qua Univer- Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, but with tie 
sity. It seems to me that, if we lose the chance of Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
sharing its advantages and prestige, we are really making Catholics, both lay and clerical in Ireland- 
a penal law of our own manufacture. We have agitated Dr. ODwyer has already dwelt upon this and 
for the opening of professions of all sorts— the legal he has said, perhaps, in stronger language’ than 
and other professions— and it appears to me that the I should be disposed to use, that we hare 
same principle applies to the opening of the almost little experience in University Education and its 
necessary avenues to those professions. I conceive it requirements, and I think we ought to be very willing 
to be of the greatest possible importance, for instance, to get the help of others in this matter upon puieh 
that students for the Bar, of both religions, should secular subjects. Then there is another verv unpor- 
have some chance, with all proper measures taken for tan* matter. There is no doubt that an enormous 
religious observances and religious teaching, of meeting number of Irishmen go for professional careers, and I 
together whilst they aa-e students, and no people will very much doubt whether, in a separate Catholic Uni- 
sufEer more than Catholics if they are not to meet in versify, there would be a sufficient, number taking up 
their student days, between the ages, say, of twenty a purely Arts course to make it a success. My read- 
and twenty-five, the men whom they will meet in the ing of the figures published in the Appendix is fiat, 
honourable competition of the professions afterwards. whilst a large number of students go in for the prelimi- 
Thcn, from the point of view of general education, all nary examinations, they do not, or, at least, onlv s 
the evidence seems to show that the multiplication of very small percentage of them, go in for the Arts 
Universities, beyond a certain point, is inadvisable course, but the great majority of them go in for the 
from an educational point, of view ; that it tends to purely professional courses. Now, I conceive it is 
lower the standard. I do not think there is a case where of the greatest possible importance to Ireland that we 
there are two teaching residential Universities in the should retain the old learning, and I confess I cannot 
same town. I know that Germany has been quoted agree at all with some remarks in a pamphlet upon this 
for the number of her Universities, but I think you subject of “ The University for Catholics in relation to 
will find, if you compare the population of the Material Interests of Ireland, ”J in which, amongst 
Germany and the number of her Universities that other things, at pages 44 and 45, it is suggested that a 
three Universities in Ireland, with her popula- new University for Catholics should he based upon 
tion .and her conditions, would be more than absolutely different ideas from those of the old Univer- 
tho present German proportion. The population of sities. -Although I quite agree that we should have 
Germany, with twenty-one Universities, is 52,279,000, t proper training for professional careers, I think, if we 
and we must remember that it is the centre of the are to follow the lead of Germany, we ought to realise 
European Continent, and it appears— -I do not know that the best training for professional careers, and, 
whether it is correct, but I presume it is — from Mul- indeed, to a large extent, for higher industrial careers, 

hall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics," (1892 Edition, is a training on the old lines. It is suggested here, st 

pp. 232-235) “that 11 per cent, of the students page 44 of this pamphlet, that “Trinity College has 

in Germany come from foreign- countries.” We sunk deeply and almost irretrievably into the rut of the 

could never hope, I think, in Ireland, to have 11 old learning”; then he says “the same with regard to 
per cent, of students from foreign countries in a G’atlio- Oxford and Cambridge, in which the traditional spirit 
lie University. They have 1,900 Professors and 26,700 of classical and mathematical lore has pretty well kept 
students in Germany. That is one University to every out the new learning,” and that Victoria University and 
two and a: half millions of tlie inhabitants. EButJ if you the new, -University of Birmingham are right in adopting 
have two Universities as is suggested in Dublin-, and the new lines. I sincerely hope and trust that that 
another in ‘Belfast, and if you have virtually one also in will not be in any degree the idea of a new Cathohc 
Cork, where, if it is not a University, you will have a University. 

University College, you will see that in Ireland, under 6808. Sir Richabd Jebb.— What -axe you quoting 
those conditions, you will have -more ‘higher educational from ? — I am' quoting a passage from 1 a pamphlet called 
institutions in proportion to the population than you “ The University for i Catholics in relation to the 3u- 
have in Germany, which is admitted by all to be the terial Interests of Ireland,” by the Bishop of Limenck. 
‘highest standard in the matter. As for Austria- I made a resolve to be perfectly frank in th8 matter, 
Hungary, I find there are there ten Universities, with and upon that point, the purely educational question, 
18,600 students, and a population of 42,000,000 ; that I beg to differ from him. I strongly think that if we 
is one University for every 4,200,009 of the population, work in conjunction with those persons whoforttoe® 
Besides that, of course, we cannot help remembering centuries have represented the old learning in Trinitf 
that the social conditions of both Germany -and Austria- College, Dublin, although in our own College we couw 
Hungary are very different from those of Ireland. work it in our own way in other courses perhaps ; sna 

I say that not only should we lose the tradition and I think that in tlie Arts course and the Science course 
prestige, -but it seems to me, from the point of view we ought to avail ourselves of the knowledge M" 
of the State, most uneconomical that, if endowment is experience that they have there. I conceive that i 
to be made, there should not be a joint endowment a proper Arte course you must have a sufficient nuin 
for the purposes of things that can be used in common, of students to keep up the standard, and I doobt kS 
For instance, equipment, museums, laboratories, lib- much whether, with our poor population, you 
raries, and the higher professoriate-^that is, a profes- have, from the Catholic population, a sufficient OT® 
soriate for teaching the honours course— and the endow- of purely ‘Art students. There is another objwtiM,^ 
ment of research: it seems to me that under which I deal at the bottom of the page of my 

• See Shell’s Memoirs, by Torrens M'Cullagh (London, 1856), vol. II., pp. 848, 849. t By the latest returns 

population of the German Empire is 56,367,178. J A University for Catholics in relation to the material prosper 

Ireland, by Edward Thomas, Bishop of Limerick. Dublin : Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. See also p. 28. 
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evidence, and that is, that if we have a separate 
Catholic University de jure— de jure in this sense, that 
the governing body are Catholic, and that, I take it, 

4 the fundamental condition — I can conceive that the 
Protestants in Dublin and the Presbyterians in Belfast 
sill say, If your new institution, State-endowed, is to 
ie de jure Catholic in that sense, whatever you may 
do about opening your halls and your professoriate and 
roar degrees to all comers, if you are to that extent 
Catholic, we also claim to be Protestant in the same 
degree.” and I do not know that Parliament will ever 
sanction a denominational system to that extent. At 
the present moment, of course, the governing body of 
Trinity College, although dr. facto Protestant,' need' not 
t,e so." As a matter of fact, I believe that the Provost 
need not he a clergyman of the Established Church. 

I know the success of the Catholics in the Uni- 
versity at Louvain has been dwelt on in the 
evidence. I do not at all dwell on the fact 
that that University is not State-endowed, but 
it seems to me that the conditions, there are rather 
different. In the first place. Belgium lias no Pro- 
testant population, whereas a fourth, or more than one- 
fonrth, of the population of Ireland are Protestants. 
They are there, and we have got to live together, and 
certainly in the professions, and the liigher walks of 
life, Protestants and Catholics must be meeting every 
day. There is no proposal to expel them, as far as I 
can make out. In Belgium the Catholic University 
vas founded to meet the anti-religious spirit of the 
State Universities. Besides that, not only is there a 
large minority of Protestants in Ireland, but we are, 
for good or for evil, joined with a country which is 
mainly Protestant, and with Colonies where there are 
a large number of Protestants. It seems to me. there- 
fore, that the position is different. Belgium has no 
colonies. The reasons I have given are suffi- 

cient to point out that the wants and the cir- 
cumstances of the ease in Belgium are not at all pari 
jassu with those in Ireland. Really, if I went into 
the history of this matter, I could show very plainly 
that, almost from the very beginning, Catholic laymen 
and. I think, Catholic Bishops, also, have sought a 
solnfion which would allow them to avail them- 
selves of the advantages and the prestige of Trinity 
College. Dublin. I really do not think it is necessary 
to go into it, knowing the narrow limits of the re- 
ference to this Commission, except that you should 
have the history of the matter upon the notes. You 
bow that, in 1834, Slieil made his motion to open all 
the advantages, the professoriate, and the Scholarships 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to Catholics. Of course, he 
did not bring that forward merely as an abstract mo- 
tion. He did its, I presume, being a representative 
Catholic, presumably with the consent of his con- 
stituents and the Catholic body, intending to avail 
themselves of it. At that time, I suppose, nobody 
ever dreamt of having a separate Catholic collegiate 
institution endowed. That solution was not politically 
possible; therefore, they went for the other, the 
opening of Trinity College, Dublin. That was rejected. 

In 1845. we had Mr. Denis Caulfield Heron winning a 
Scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin, and he was not 
allowed to keep it, on the ground that he was not able 
to take the oath required. Then he wrote a book in 
which, I believe, he arguefd that the decision of the 
authorities was wrong. However, even if they 
were right, he strongly urged that the University 
should be in all respects open to Catholics. In 1854, 
Pagan, the member for 'Cork, brought in a similar 
Bill in Parliament to open Trinity College to Catholics 
m all respects. I have already quoted Sir Thomas 
Fyse’s opinion upon this question, and the passage 
1 quoted is really only one of a number.*" Then, in 
Wffi-67, you had this offer by the Government of a 
Ostholic University or a Catholic College — a denomi- 
nstional College ; and, although that was, so to speak, 
jathe air, that project of a Catholic University— Lord 
aayo and the Government had admitted the principle — 
you had, in 1869, Dr. Woodlock's pamphlet — the Catho- 
b Hector of the Catholic University. I tried to get a 
f°K' ( ^ t the pamphlet, but I have been unable to obtain 
"V, It is quoted, however, in Dr. Leebody’s evidence, t 
appears that Dr. Woodlock thought the proper 
somuon was a College affiliated to the University of 
uublin— a denominational 'Catholic College. The impor- 
T® that is that he stated it two years 
Sj T . t* 10 Mayo negotiations, while there was 
SS™ the air the suggestion anld the political possi- 
- ,°f a strictly Catholic University. Then you 
j. e ; ™ 1870, the 'Declaration of the Catholic laymen, 

"men has been referred to, drawn up by laymen • 

* See notes On Education Beform, pp. 16, 34, and 69. 


6809. Chairman. — We have had all this very fully 
in detail? — Thank yon. I only wished to point out 
that, throughout, the solution which has been favoured 
by Catholic laymen has been the one which I have 
pointed out. In 1877 — I do not think this has been 
before you — when Mr. Butt brought in his Bill (that 
is, the Bill for a separate Catholic College) it was 
supported by a petition signed by 160,000 people, and 
he brought in his Bill after a conference with four of 
the Catholic Bishops, and I observe that fifty-five of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party supported that Bill. I will 
not go into the history of the matter, except to point 
out that until recently Mr. Balfour and Archbishop 
Walsli were both in favour of this as a possible solution, 
and Mr. Balfour, in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy. professed himself in favour of a College, 
though he subsequently changed Iris mind. 

I have already dwelt upon the importance of Catholics 
and Protestants meeting together as much as possible. 
As for clerical students, whatever the solution is, I say 
this — with all deference to persons who know the re- 
quirements of clerical students better than I do — that 


..b seems to me that a separate house of residence will 
probably be required, as in Germany, where, at the 
mixed Universities, they have a separate house of resi- 
dence, with their own discipline. And one must not 
forget that the same applies at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where Catholics attend the Universities. It 
is' obvious that- the discipline required for purely clerical 
life will not be the same as that required for lay stu- 
dents. I remember, very well, the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen, who took great interest in this question, 
stating that if ever there was to be a solution of this 
question there ought to be a separate house of residence 
for purely clerical students. As far as the political 
possibility of the matter is concerned, I do not really 
know whether the Commission will inquire into that, 
but there is a precedent for a College in the case of 
New South Wales, attached to the University of 
Sydney, but I am not aware that there is a precedent 
for a State-endowed denominational University. The 
return presented to Parliament is. I think, ambiguous 
on one or two points ; but that is the best opinion I can 
form. The only one I have any doubt about is the 
Laval University. 

It seems to me that perhaps the solution of 
a Catholic University would raise a difficulty 
with regard to the degrees for Protestant women 
students. Indeed, ,it is another illustration of the fact 
that Protestants are as denominational as we are. 
Evidence has been given that if this new Catholic Uni- 
versity were opened and the Royal University abolished, 
Protestant women students would not care to go to the 
Catholic University, and that, therefore, they would 
oe debarred altogether from higher teaching and de- 
grees. But it seems to me — I do not know, but pro- 
bably they would not have the same objection at all to 
a common University, with two denominational Colleges 
under that University. So much for the particular 
solutions. 

As to the general question whether it is to 
be a College or a University, I hope the standard will 
not be merely practical, or" professional, or industrial ; 
I hope that the University will not be a sort of glorified 
mechanics' institute. I sincerely hope that in every 
lespect we shall have the old learning fully represented 

in all respects. In Ireland, of all places, what is 

required is thoroughness, and not superficiality. With 
the peculiar bent of the Irish mind, I cannot conceive 
any greater loss than that they should be deprived of 
the accuracy and the thoroughness which a thorough 
foundation m the study of Classics, Mathematics, and 
Science requires. As for the standard— as an illustra- 
tion of how competition between Universities may lower 
the standard— I may be right or wrong, and I had no 
occasion for going into this matter until I came to 
give evidence— but, looking at the Pass examinations 
for the Royal University, I was struck by the fact 
that they are certainly, I think, lower in standard than 
the examinations that we had to pass when I was a 
"bov in school, in the top class, at the average age 
of seventeen. I say that deliberately afto a careful 
examination. I think it is true, also, that- half of the 
boys in the school I was as could, at tho age of seven- 
teen. in the higher class of “rhetoric, have passed the 
B A. examination in Arts straight away, wittait any 
other preparation at all. I have here, if the Commis- 
sion want to see them, the examinations at the tohool 
I was at and they can be compared with the KoyaL 
University B.A. examination in Clasics. ¥ 
governing bedy, I think there is a djfficultym having 
all the appointments in the hands of the Crown, cer- 
f See Appendix to First Report, p. 186^ ^ 
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London tainly in the case of vacancies. Unfortunately, how- in Ireland was greater than in Scotland, altim, v, ■ 

— ‘ ever, admirable that may be in the abstract, in Ireland Scotland the population has been increasine . 3 “ ® 

Dec. 19, 1901. it may be referred to what is called “ Castle influence,” dim in is h i n g. In Ireland, in 1891, the statistics 1 004 

~ — and you may have something like Parliamentary rently, were framed upon a new basis induA 

Nicholas “lobbying” attempted in such cases. Whether that is the professional classes, I think, teachers 111 

SvMofct Ebo 60 or not ' 1 tbinlc 14 ma y be important to guard against other persons who were not under that head tL/*® 8 

b.a. ’ 4 l khe idea that such a thing could take place. I should but, comparing 1881 and 1891, you have in IrlV 

like to see vacancies in the governing body — which, of the professional classes, in 1881, 198 684' H ■* 

when constituted, I suppose, would be nominated by 1891, 214,000. In Scotland, in 1891, the profess" ^ 

the Crown — filled up, partly by selection from the teach- classes were only 111, 000. J In Ireland 6 per cent* 

ing staff, and partly by co-option. I conceive that if the male population were in professions, while in S it 

you appoint originally a proper governing body you land only 3-9 of the male population were in nrt 

cannot do better than leave it to them to select persons fessions, although, as is shown by other statistics w yt 

to fill vacancies. I think the degrees should be given I have here, and which I will hand to the Secrete™ 

only to residents — residents in the sense, not merely in Scotland the revenue per head is considerably terror 

of attending lectures, but residents within the pre- than in Ireland, and there are more than three times as 

cincts of the College itself. I know there is a diffi- many people in Scotland enjoying incomes over sav 

culty about poor teachers. It is said that a great £200 or £300, as there are in Ireland.1 In spite o’" 

many people cannot afford to come up to Dublin, that fact, you have this abnormal desire to go to the 

especially in the case of a large number of teachers, professions in Ireland. On the question of the multi, 

who desire to get degrees ; but it seems to me that that plication of Universities, according to the return of 

difficulty could he met by making special terms for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue of the number 
teachers. I think that any persons bona fide carrying of persons in Ireland — I do not know whether this is 

on the business of teaching could easily be proved and any test ; it is not a complete test, certainly— but the 


ships and Prizes in connection with the Intermediate have an income of over £200 per annum, from lie 

Education Board take that form rather than that of profits of professions or trades of all sorts, is only 

payments of money. As regards the appointment and 8,120 ; that is, under Schedule E, Employments • the 

dismissal of Professors, if you have a College — not a number of persons under Schedule D, profits alone is 

University — I do not suppose Protestants would want 22,542 ; and of these persons 13^651 got abate- 

10 go there at all ; and I do not see why you should ments of £160, if their incomes are under £400. 

not have all the governing body Catholics ; and if Therefore, there are only about 9,000 persons 

you have all the governing body Catholics, say, with who have incomes under Schedule D.— profits from 


think, really, that any question will arise about diffi- the two together, professions and employments of all 
culties as to the appointment or Vdiomissal of Professors, sorts, you have 9,000 with over £400 a year, and 8,000 

I do not think you need say anything at all in the with over £200 a year.§ In addition to that, you have 

original charter about their rights, in case of difficulties the test of the agricultural holdings— to come to the 

as to faith or morals. I think a body of Catholic lay- agricultural population. The number of holdings of 

men would, upon these matters, _ take the opinion of under 30 acres in Ireland, is 411,000 ; of those, 127,000 

the proper ecclesiastical authorities, whether the pro- are under £4 valuation, and 272,000 under £10. Of 

vision was in the Charter or not. As to the Queen’s those 411,000 by far the greater number are very little 
Colleges, in Galway and Cork, I confess that, con- more than cottiers — that is, under £10 valuation, 

sidering the state of Ireland, and the poverty of the Under £50 valuation there are 446,000 holdings, and 


r average each holding probably 


great majority of the people, I doubt very much if you take it that on an average each holding probably 
whether, if you had a new Catholic College, or Catholic represents a family, and take each family as consisting 
University, those two bodies could be successfully carried of five persons on an average, that represents a popnla- 
on— for want of students. I doubt it. Each of these tion of 2,250,000. I do not say that there would not 
places is only four hours from Dublin, and if, as I be a good many of those persons' who would be teachers, 
have already said, you had rooms in your new resi- 0 r who, under certain conditions, would acquire a Uni- 
dential College at a low rate, I cannot conceive students versity education, but I do say that probably the num- 
staying in Cork or Galway when they could come up to ber would be very small. Therefore, the number of 
Dublin. I may be wrong ; but, looking at certain persons that you really have to deal with is reduced to 
figures, I really do not think there is room for this a very small figure. Then you have 100,000 paupers, 
number of higher educational institutions. The and 250,000 domestic servants ; and you have, in addi- 
population, of course, is not a complete test in tion to that, agricultural labourers, railway servants, 
this matter at all. It depends upon what the town labourers, industrial employes, fishermen, small 
wants of the population are, and their avoca- dealers, clerks, carters, and so on. Then you have the 
tions ; and I do not want to see any artificial en- Protestant population ; and from what you have 
couragement in the shape of money, or money prizes, got left would you get the numbers for a 
towards professional occupations in Ireland. The statis- new University, as distinguished from a College, would 
tics as to the number of professional persons in Ireland it- he strong enough ? Would it ever have the 2,000 
are fearful reading.* There are 1,030 persons called students of which Dr. O’Dwyer spoke? Would it be 
to the Bar ; there are 400 practising barristers ; there reasonable that it should have, with that class 
are 2,675 medical practitioners in Ireland ; there are, of population? I think not. I should prefer to 
outside Ireland, who have taken medical degrees and see the Colleges of Galway and Cork, not stripped of 
licences from Ireland, 3,142 ; there are 1,637 solicitors their endowments, but made high schools, if that wet* 
in Ireland ; and you have, in addition to that, all their possible, to pave the way for the University, if they 
staffs of clerks — there are, of solicitors, one for every could be made denominational in the same way as yosi 
2,600 of the population ; and that seems to me, for a proposed College or University. As for endowment, 1 
mainly agricultural community, something awful 1 . Well strongly protest against any further carving ont 01 
then, in addition to that, you have the evidence given the Irish Church Fund. . . , 

as to the enormous number of Irish, students who go in 6810. Mr. Justice Madden.— Has not that jot* 
for the Civil Service. For openings in the Land Com- been carved out and distributed completely already! 
mission, or the resident magistracy, for any Govern- No, sir, I think not. 

ment appointments you have shoals of candidates. 6811. I was under the impression some 
Then, on the other hand, you have the great diminution years ago, when I was in office, that the last 6ace . , 
in industrial concerns, and of the number of persons been taken for purposes connected with I f e r~~ 
employed in manufactures. I have the statistics Since then, certainly, additional sums have been t»' 
of that, which, I think, are most instructive, and they but I am under the impression that it has been aueaaj 
hear upon the point of the multiplication of Univer- exhausted ?— There is a sinking fund, by which tneu~ 
sities also, and upon the question of giving this money liabilities are being paid off. But there was a w™" 
encouragement for purely professional careers. I have endowment for Mr. Plunkett’s agricultural scbOT& 
here statistics which I will hand to the Secretary after- 6812. There was ; but I thoyght that was toe 


here statistics which I will hand to the Secretary after- 6812. There was : but I thoyght that was the 
wards. + From 1841 to 1891, although the population of drop— to change the metaphor. I know there are ^ 
Ireland has diminished from 8,200,000 to 4,500,000, minahle charges upon the fund ; but if I recoUert^^ 


Ireland has diminished from 8,200,000 to 4,500,000, minahle charges upon the fund ; but if 1 recoup 
you have a continual increase, up to 1891, of pro- cumstances rightly, I do not think it was then mgi 
persons— -40,000, 44,000, 45,000, 49,000, that there was any substantial sum remaining lor 

,000 ; and then, in 1881, the proportionate increase purposes? — The point about it is that the 


* See Appendix D. First Report, p. 367. 


§ Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1901, pp. 131-187. 
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• t _ ; s n ow getting £20,000 a year anyhow. There 
T that bit of the joint left, at any rate, and this 
'•mmission will have to consider what is to become 
that money, and I suggest that that should not be 
nilied to higher education in Ireland. The State gives 
Sing, now, to higher education really, when you 
■“mpare w hat is done by the States in other countries, 
fneir action in the past, in Ireland, has really been 
perform this State function by a State endowment 
or of a fund for purely Irish purposes. Professor 
llahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, alluding to these 
matters, has said that a characteristic method of Eng- 
lish benevolence was to rob one Irish fund to endow 
mother. Not only that ; but as regards the Agricul- 
j„ral Department, I think you will find that, although 
Hr. Plunkett’s Agricultural Department does not now 
Pft all the revenue from the Irish Church Fund, I 
^lieve there is a sort of pledge contained in the Act 
that it is empowered to draw upon it in the future 
for an increased sum. Therefore, I submit to you, 
shat apart from this £20,000 now paid to the Royal 
University, under the Act creating the Agricultural 
Department, the revenues are already pledged for 
mother purpose. Besides, going hack, there is another 
reason why we should have a State endowment, and a 
liberal endowment, and that is, that if you examine 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial operation in 1869, I submit 
that it was really an injustice to Ireland, as well as 
an injustice to Catholic education. At that time, 
although the charge for Maynooth of £26,000 a year 
i as on the Consolidated Fund, he valued the covenant 
of Parliament — for that is really what it was — at only 
fourteen years’ purchase. Maynooth got only fourteen 
wars' purchase; that is to say, it got a sum of 
£372,000, whereas, if that annuity had been taken as 
it ought to have been taken, as a proper Government 
annuity— that is to say, if Maynooth had got a proper 
capital sum equivalent to the promise of the Govern- 
ment met by a charge on the Consolidated Fund, it 
ought to have had thirty years’ purchase, and have 
got £423, 000 more, the difference between the capitalisa- 
tion of a Government promise at fourteen years’ pur- 
chase, and a capitalisation based upon thirty years’ 
purchase. At that very time, Mr. Gladstone compelled 
the tithe-payers of Ireland by that very Act to pay 
22J years’ purchase to redeem their tithes. At the 
wry time he was capitalising the promise of the indi- 
vidual tithe payer at 22i years’ purchase, he was 
capitalising a Government promise on the Consolidated 
Fund at only fourteen years’ purchase, and he applied 
the same principle to the Begiui n Donum, and charged 
that at fourteen years’ purchase on the Irish Church 
Fund. Finally, I wish to say that I hope this Com- 
mission, as it deals, not merely with higher education, 
will incidentally also consider the question of Secon- 
dary Education in Ireland to some extent as allied to, 
wd connected with, higher education. The great want 
in Ireland, as I say in my Summary of Evidence here, 
is proper Secondary Schools. In spite of the reforms 
suggested by the Report of the Intermediate Education 
Commission, I think there is a great deal to be done. 
Fiat Commission was, really, only an inquiry by the 
Intermediate Education Board themselves, and I con- 
cave that they were limited there by the terms of the 
reference, and the question appears never to have been 
pat before them which, I submit, ought to be put, and 
tot is, whether the whole basis of the Intermediate 
Education system is not wrong. 

®13. Chairman. — I do not think this is within the 
s»pe of our inquiry 7 — I thought the question of general 
•education was one of the questions referred to you. 

6814. Of course, it is remotely related to University 
Education? — I only wish to say that I hope, at some 
time or other, there will be an attempt by having only 
«e educational body in Ireland — whether in connection 
toh this proposed University or not, I do not know — 
““tag with Irish educational matters. I do not know 

sme ' e ! B * s an yttiing further that I have to say. 

6815. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — Have you taken a 
Diversity degree yourself ? — Yes ; I took the B. A. 

FFniversity 0 f London. 

, tv ^ ou ?P°ke of a school which you attended 
ufu i ^^ing of Classics to the boys was as good 
Hi «?* the B.A-’s have the advantage of getting 
Royal University. Might I ask where that 
*oool was? — Stonyhurst. I say nothing about the 

I judge only by the curriculum and the 
~™tuMtion papers, and by the fact that, whereas the 
"~tord for a pass at the Royal University is one-third, 
Kaudard, below which we did not get any marks at 
iW&s one-half, and, for honours, two-thirds. 

-pJTr 1 Hwe you had any academic experience as a 
lessor or teacher?— Oh, no. 


6818. None whatever? — No. . 

6819. Do you appear here, might I ask, in any 

representative capacity, as connected with any educa- Dec. 19, 1901. 
tional institution in any way whatsoever? — No. - — 

■6820. Therefore, we must take it that they are only Nicholas 
your own private and personal views upon this subject _ 

that you have put before us? — ’Yes, as one of the Catho- E ' v ’ 
lie laymen. I have spoken to a great many on the 
subject, and I have met in my profession a great many. 

Only in that way have I gathered information as to 
the views of Catholic laymen. I do not appear as 
having any special qualification. 

'6821. Axe you aware that the solution of the higher 
education question in Ireland which you prefer is pre- 
cluded by the terms of our Reference from the con- 
sideration of this Commission? — I was not aware of it 
at all. I thought the wording of the Reference allowed 
the solution that I suggest, because it precluded only 
dealing with Trinity College as a 'College ; I did not 
conceive that it precluded the notion of having an 
independent autonomous College with a modified Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

6822. Bui) any affiliation with the University of 
Dublin such as you contemplate would necessitate a 
modification of Trinity College in its government, and, 
consequently, is precluded from being considered by 
the Commission ? — I did not conceive that it would 
operate qua College. 

6823. It is precluded ; anld, as a matter of fact, 
several witnesses who were disposed to adopt on general 
grounds the line of discussion which you hare adopted, 
were not allowed to develop that line of discussion? — 

I regret it very much, and I hope I have not exceeded 
the limits of the Reference. I only wish to point out 
that it is open to this Commission to say that the 
Reference is too narrow, having regard to the facts. 

6824. I wish only to point out the reason why I do 
not choose at present, and why I would not consider it 
right further to cross-examine you with reference to 
those topics, because I certainly would be disposed to 
cross-examine you on a great many of your statements, 
except that I consider myself precluded from further 
investigating the subject except in purely academic 
fashion, which I think is not desirable?— But I may 
say, my lord, that I have said, and I say it again, that 
if that is precluded by the terms of the Reference, and 
if it is precluded also as a possible political solution, 

I am in favour of a Catholic University as the next 
best way. I think that is a far better solution than 
any modification of the Royal University could be. 

Chairman. — Perhaps the Bishop will allow me to say 
that I abstained from checking the evidence, because it 
seemed to me to bear upon the Reference in this way, 
that the witness avows that he does not consider a 
Roman Catholic University to he the best solution, anld 
his support of that proposal is proportionately weakened 
by the consideration that he much prefers another. 

”6825. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— But, supposing the 
question of the affiliation to Dublin University of a 
Catholic ’College is precluded from our practical con- 
sideration, what would you consider, may I ask — I 
wish you, if you please, to answer briefly— the most 
satisfactory solution? WouM it be a Catholic Univer- 
sity?— A. Catholic University, most decidedly, as the 
next best. 

6826. You seem to think that there would not be 
material enough in Ireland for such an institution? — I 
think not. 

6827. Are you aware now that of the students that 
pass through the Intermediate Schools— this appeared 
in evidence the other day— 70 per cent, are Catholics, 
and those 70 per cent, take even more than 70 per cent, 
of the highest honours and prizes in the Intermediate 
Schools? Does not that indicate that there is twice 
as much material — assuming that they are otherwise 
qualified to go to the University— for University Educa- 
tion in Iceland on the part of -the Catholics as from any 
other quarter?— I think that is strong evidence that, 
boy for boy the Catholics are as good as the others ; but 
I think, if you compare those statistics with regard to 
Intermediate Education with the number of persons 
who proceed to the B.A. degree, you will find an 
immense falling off. 

6828. Yes, but it appears to me that that would he a 
misleading comparison at present, because what Catho- 
lics complain of, at any rate now, is that there are no 
facilities afforded for Catholic boys to proceed to such 
a degree, whereas if facilities were afforded they 
would proceed in much greater numbers? — I agree, 
my lord, that they would go in greater number. I 
agree that the statistics as to the number of persons 
who proceed to the B.A. degree does not repre- 
sent properly the difference between the numbers of 
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you are not quite accurate. There is, indeed ann4 
point on which I should like to sar a word ^ 
called attention to the excessive output for'pureW 
fessionnl purposes, of the educational institute - 
Irelaikl at the present time?— Yes. ™hons a 

uon i— u-nere axe ouierences. ± aid not develop all 6840. Do you not think that this suggests a dewk 
tliese statistics as to the occupations of the people of nient _ of the new College or University in 
Scotland, and so on, but it is most marked that the direction of Practical and Applied SmVnpo’ if' 
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persons professing the two religions ; but, at the same provision for definite dogmatic Rom 
time, I wish the thing to be a success, and that is my ing and religious observances Are v teach- 

chief ground for mentioning these statistics.* governing body have approved of a } '° U ^ st the 

'6829. You were comparing the provision for Univer- effect, which was passed by the Junior* V°n 10 
sity students in Ireland with the provision in Germany 2™ extremely sorry if I made myself ink, i 
in numerical proportion. Why did you not compare was quite aware that they had never witiu eiK(K ’ d 
it with Scotland ? Would not that have been more to suggestion that there should be definite domin' 01 
the point — where they have more Universities, and “8- What I said was that I had not. obs 
very much the same population, although that popula- .S'. kad accepted the suggestion that there 6 1 
tion is, as you have shown, a little more wealthy than religious observances. should he 

we are, but that, perhaps, is due to the fact that they 6839. When you have the opportunity of res* 

have higher education? Why not compare with Scot- very interesting evidence given yesterday hv MrT 

land rather than with Germany ? Iti would not suit 011 that one branch of your statement and that ' . • 

you so well, I suppose? — >1 took Germany because 011 *7 branch to which I refer— you trill 

Germany has been quoted so often by every educational 
authority as the standard for teaching and learning we 
ought to go upon, aiid as the model of industrial 
success. 

6830. Has not Scotland been quoted in that connec- 
tion? — There axe differences. I did not develop all 

tliese statistics as to the occupations of the people of ,,, 

Scotland, and so on, but it is most marked that the direction of Practical and Applied Science’ and 4 
number of people who avail themselves of education in development of such professions as Mechanical & 
Ireland is probably much greater having regard to ghioering ?— Oh, I quite agree. But mv protest »• 
their occupations. agamsb it being merely professional I think the bari? 

6831. If University Education in three or four Uni- of the very best training for any profession is a liberal 
varsities in Scotland is good for Scotland, why would education in the old sense. I do not wish to exclude 
not University Education in three or four similar insti- that s *de, but I do not think the other should be "for- 
tutions be good for Ireland ? — I atn not at all sure — it is gotten. 

only an assumption, I think— that the prosperous con- 6841. When I referred to the professions I meant 
dition of Scotland is due to having four Universities ]^hat have been called the old recognised professions, 
rather than three. But there is a dearth in Ireland of properly-qualified 

6832. Mr. Justice Madden-. — I am sure, Mr. Synnott, engineers, scientific experts, and so on?— The greatest 
that you would not desire that any portion of your possible. 

very interesting statement should convey an erroneous 6842. Sir Rtchaiu) Jebb.— I n your very intro *™ 
impression? — Oil, no. ' evidence you insisted— quite rightly, as I 'thought— os 

6833. I know that from the extreme care with which ^ ie importance of the residence of students. You say 
you have prepared it. The matter to which I wish to 3’ 0U are in favour not merely of attendance at lectures, 
call your attention very shortly is not of practical im- bpt of residence within the walls of a College. I en- 
portance having regard to the range of our present in- ^ rel J, a S ree yitb. the spirit of your remarks there, bir. 
quiry, but I think it should not be left unnoticed. 

I was very much interested in the portion of 
your statement in which you said that before 
the Declaration of the Catholic (Bishops in 1897, 
your idea was that (Catholics should frequent Trinity 
College en masse, as you expressed it. But you sug- 
gested that such a course would not me'eb with 
approval, or, at all events, with a warm acceptance, on 
the part of the governing body of Trinity College? — I 
do not know, but I think I said some of the governing 
body of Trinity College. I am well aware that there 
are a large number of Junior Fellows wlio would not 
object- 

6834. I say with all sincerity that I regret we cannot drawn from tlle lodging-house keeper. Now, could not 

number you amongst our alumni, so that when you a E ystem of licensed lodgings he adopted, even m » 
speak of the tone of Trinity College, you do not speak great city like Dublin? The University authorities 
from personal experience ?— Oh no ; I judge only from wouM know where their students were living. CtmM 
letters in the Press, and from this correspondence pub- it n °t be worked? Not to the same degree at alt ■ 
lished by Dr. Tyrrell in the New Liberal Beview. do not thmk 7 0U could have tlle same controL . 1 tami 

, 0 ,r — , , , , , ,, .. . , it would be very difficult to have a proctonal system 

6835. You appealed to the authority of 'Mr. Cooke- 
Trench. Well, there is no man, I may say, to whom I 
should sooner appeal as representing the opinion of 
educated and thoughtful laymen who have taken an 
active part in Irish Church matters, ail'd I may tell you 

that, as one of that body, he has already given us his V(MO auU i UUUB , LXI 

opinion on the Romm Catholic claim. But Mr. Cooke- licensed lodgings?— That is possible. Of course, where 
Trench would be the first to repudiate his right the parents or the guardians of students were brag 
to speak on behalf of Trinity College, and his i n Dublin, there would be an exception in that ca» 
repudiation would be amply justified by the letter 5345 pj ien ^ere were other points connected wilt 
which you have brought before us ; he was not educated res idence about which I should like to ask you. 1® 

at Trinity 'College? — I was aware of that All I said are disposed, I think, to restrict the University ae- 

was that the Trinity College authorities did not seem gree f rom the outset to resident students, with an ex- 
to be as willing as when Mr. Leoky made his speech. C eption in the case of poor teachers, for whom you 

6836. I assure you it is not in any controversial would have special terms made so that they mig 

spirit I have raised the point ; it was only to carry out obtain rooms at a reduced rate. I think that was yo 
your desire to be accurate? — I quoted Mr. Cooke- view? — Yes. A ^ 

Trench as representing many leading Protestants, quite 6847. Now, as you are aware, many of those 
apart from Trinity College. have given us evidence have been of the opinion • 

6837. That represents his individual opinion. I having regard to all the conditions in Ireland^ . 

only deal with his authority to voice the views of be undesirable to start by restricting the urn 
Trinity College. You axe aware that it was at the degree to resident students. They have indies | 

instance of the governing bcidy of Trinity College — not in their opinion, at all events, at first, - x 

only with their acquiescence, but at their instance — limited period, there should be some pr ^ 
that Mr. Fawcett’s 'Bill was passed 1 — I am aware of external students as well as internal— that is , 
that. students who prepared for the 

6838. I refer to this matter to show that this portion and presented themselves at the University 

of your evidence has not been quite as accurate as the purposes of the examination. Should, you ^ 
rest. You suggested that they are not prepared to to think, from your knowledge of ’ eans , for 

make provision- for what you regarded asi essential if is so — that there are students of hmiteo ^ lg|gfc 
Roman Catholics were to -frequent it en masse, namely, whom some such provision would be desira , 

•Notb.— B y this answer I intended to imply that a successful College was to be preferred to an unmece^ andowmmt— 
that a University weak in numbers might hereafter, not only fail in its objects, but run risk of losing n® 


I wish to ask this question. It is evident that if the 
new 'College or University was frequented by a large 
number of students there might he some difficult; 
about finding accommodation within the walls. On the 
other hand, you very justly contrasted the conditions of 
a town like Oxford or Cambridge with those of a great 
city like Dublin. I daresay you are aware that at 
Oxford and Cambridge the lodgings in which students 
live when they have not rooms in College are under 
the control of the University — they axe licensed?— 
Yes. 

6843. And the licence is under strict conditions. If 
those conditions are broken, the licence may be with- 


in a largo city. 

6844. That is not to be thought of in the same sensei 

— And the students might prefer to live out in the 
suburbs. . 

6845. Would it not be within the power of the Uni- 
versity authorities to restrict their students to certain 
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. a limited period ?— I think it is very possible. I 
thinking, on the other hand, of an attempt I 
Said like to make to abolish the system of cramming, 
tkhcugh there are a certain number of students such 
vou refer to, there are a great many others who 
^ very well afford to go into residence, and the 
'-stion is, whether they are not a very much larger 
Jaiber, and whether, if you allow the degree to be 
without residence, that larger class will not still 
^aain outside. That is the difficulty. But besides 
that, if Trinity College, Dublin, still throws open its 
kwss to persons who are not residents, I suppose the 
institution will have to leave them open, too. 
lien there is. the difficulty about women. 

5548. Then you have pointed to the rather excessive 
output, as Mr. Justice Madden termed it, of pro- 
visional workers in Ireland. On the other hand, you 
r :,i)tiv insisted on the value of the old studies — the 
"teal studies. For my owu part, I sympathise’ most 
Vt'lEsly with you there, in desiring that those studies 
should be the basis of University Education, and I 
should think that most, or all, of us do. But this 
nation occurs to one, in view of those facts which 
voa have so clearly and vividly put before us as to 
’-he professions in Ireland : would it be easy to enforce 
;he liberal studies, even in a limited measure, as a 
condition of a University degree in a new University 
4 signed mainly for Roman Catholics? In Italy, which 
:s a poor country, of course the Faculty of Arts in 
liajost all the Universities is either small or 
rractically non-existent. In the University of Naples, 
lx instance, the largest of the Italian Universities, 
a: present the Faculty of Medicine is largely pre- 
wiiderant; in other Italian Universities it is the 
iseulty of Law. There are not many of the Italian 
Universities in which the Faculty of Arts can be said 
to be at all flourishing, although no doubt, they 
have continued to produce some distinguished in- 
diriduals in those subjects. Now, supposing there 
Taeanew University, mainly for Catholics, frequented 
:n a large measure by students of limited means, with a 
prtfesion in view, and who desired a University de- 
jtrf mainly with a view to a profession, would it be 
-asy, should you say, from your knowledge of the 
Catholics of Ireland, to exact from them any appreciable 
anonnt of study under the head of Arts — for instance, 
•is Classical Languages, or Mathematics ? — I think it 
would be a difficulty now, in the existing state of the 
kondaiy Schools. That is why I hoped all systems 
d edncation, Higher and Intermediate, would be con- 
fined together. I am afraid there would bo a diffi- 
dty; but even if a low standard were fixed I should 
ilige every professional student to pass an examina- 
p' n in Arts. I do not say the standard should be very 
high. 

C349. In regard to Secondary Education, do you think 
that one of the urgent needs is the provision of Scholar- 
by which boys, whose parents are of limited 
^ans or quite poor, could pass from the Elementary 
w die Secondary Schools ? — Yes. For my own part, I 
Mild like to see, instead of a good deal of the re- 
the funds of the Intermediate Education 
•V™ given as subsidies to Colleges, many of 
. ® are quite rich enough without, a larger amount 
given m Scholarships on condition of residence. 

M50. Mr. Justice Madden. — Are you aware that this 
p , n . actually done by the Intermediate Education 
«a since the recent Act of Parliament? Are you 
S y°ur suggestion has been anticipated, and 
. * is intended that, instead of money prizes, Bur- 
f a ?. or Scholarships, tenable in Universities, should 
•' 1 j muted ? — I meant, not instead of prizes, but 
^ead of the endowment to the Colleges. 

That a larger proportion should be given ? — 
il'r t x? er P ro P ort i°n should be given, unquestion- 
.- i think that by far the larger amount of the 
■iniW not ro prizes, but in endowments. I 

two-thirds is given to Colleges, of which, although 
., L • are Properly the subjects of endowment^ some are 

Jr??; ®ichard Jebb. — I have only one other 
> 0 about. You defined substantial equality 

vairb • ma Y er University Education as equality 
'Ami. . n °b merely theoretical or formal. Could you 
aception of the points 
ltial equality” in re- 
— Well, I was rather 
mial and theoretical 
~ v « absolutely impossible, 

iffi a College, for instance, as a College, 

sgnincent site in the centre of Dublin, such as 


winded t n a + f w ^ ords ’ 3 


we could never hope to secure. And another thing : it T 
has traditions and prestige, which, of course, no Act ° 

of Parliament could give us. But you ask me what the Dec. 19, 1901. 
elements of real equality are. I should say, first of . — 

all, endowment, equality of teaching staff, equality Nicholas 
of ideal— by ideal, I mean to say that I do not think J° ae ph 
we could have an equal University if we had not the synnott, issq., 
same encouragement to an Arts course, and to what BA ‘ 
they call, in Germany, a philosophic course, that they 
have in Trinity College, Dublin. And I should also 
have a full autonomy, always keeping in mind Trinity 
College, Dublin. I do not say the same system of ap- 
pointing Senior Fellows by examination, but. that the 
governing body, however appointed, should have the 
same powers. The other conditions contained in the 
1897 proposals of the Bishops, I think, contain all the 
other elements of equality. 

6853. Professor Revs. — You have touched on the 
question of finance. What does the Imperial Govern- 
ment contribute now towards University Education in 
Ireland? Does it contribute anything? — I do not think 
so. Of course, the endowment of Trinity College re- 
mains, under the Act of Elizabeth. 

6854. Let ns leave that on one side. Outside that, 
what does the Government contribute? — Notiiincr, I 
think. 

6855. In consequence of that clever transaction of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, Maynooth, and the other educa- 
tional institutions of Ireland, which were more or less 
dependent upon the Government, got their money from 
Irish funds, did they not? — Yes ; they got the money 
from the proceeds of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. And I may say that probably the Protestants 
of Ireland might strongly object ; they made a point 
that it was very unjust to endow a Catholic University 
out of the tithe which had belonged to another denomi- 
nation. 

6856. But that has been done? — Yes. You see, in 
the case of the Royal University, that has been done 
by endowing the Royal University out- of Irish money. 

I object to that. I say it ought to have been done 
out of the public funds. 

6857. But that forms an argument for approaching 
the Imperial Government again, does it not? — Yes, 
certainly. 

6858. Chairman. — Of course, you are keeping in 
mind the Queen’s Colleges Act? — Yes, no doubt. 

6859. I mean, that must qualify your answer that 
nothing has been contributed ? — Yes, to the Colleges as 
Colleges. I was thinking from the point of view of 
the Catholics. 

6860. Professor Rhys. — In the present state of things 
there is nothing, excepting what is granted to the 
Queen’s Colleges, contributed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, you say? — I do not think so; but somebody may 
remind me of something else. 

6861. Therefore, you think it would be just to ap- 
proach the Imperial Government to do something in 
time to come? — Certainly. 

6862. Dr. Stark ie. — I think that, in your opinion, 
the governing body of tlie new Catholic College or Uni- 
versity should be de jure Catholic? — Well, I should 
prefer to see it so. The only object of appointing Pro- 
testants would be in case we were not able to find 
material and strength from our own body. 

6863. I do not know whether there is not something 
more in it than that? — I think you would get over all 
the difficulties which have been suggested about Visitors, 
the rights of Professors, and so on ; they would not 
need defining at all. 

6864. But if the governing body were de jure Catho- 
lic, it would differ in its constitution from the govern- 
ing body of Trinity College, which is only de facto _ 

Protestant?— Oh, yes. 

6865. But I suppose you are aware that recently, at 
any rate, the Catholic prelates have stated that they 
would be satisfied with a College which is Catholic in 
the same sense in which Trinity College is Protestant. 

Consequently, your proposal, if carried out, would go 
further than that which the Catholic Bishops have 
lately claimed? — Well, hut I think the Catholic 
Bishops do say that in any case the governing body 
must have a majority of Catholics. That is implied, 

I think. That is the one condition that they do 
insist upon. It seems to me that the difference between 
having, for instance, on a Board of twenty members, 
seventeen Catholics and three Protestants, is not a differ- 
ence of principle at all. _ 

6866. But supposing the Catholics did insist upon 
that, they would not be quite accurate in stating that 
that College was Catholic in the sense that Trinity 
College was denominational?— Denominational in that 
sense— de facto. 
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6867. But this is a question of dc jvrei — It is a 
London. q Ue& tion of dc facto, too, because this is a question of 
Dec. 19, 1901 whom the Government choose to appoint. There is 
— no need to put anything in the Charter about the re- 

Nicholas ligion of the persons at all. Yon allow the Govern- 

joseph ment to name th e persons, and they name them ; that 

Synnotfc, Esq., jg a]J 

B,A ' 6868. What, then, would be the meaning of abolish- 

ing tests in this University? If we abolish tests the 
College is open to everybody?— Yes, certainly. 

6869. Students enter a College, I suppose, in some 
cases with the ambition of later on in life sitting on 
the governing body? — Certainly. 

6870. Consequently, Protestants would not be on a 
perfect equality with Catholic students? — They would 
do it with their eyes open. They have Trinity College 
to go to if that is their ambition. 

6871. No doubt. But my point is that the. Catholic 
College, in that case, would be more denominational 
than Trinity College, because there would not be per- 
fect equality? — I think tire answer is that, as a matter 
of practice, in the future, if that College remains 
da jure Catholic, in that sense. Trinity College 
would for ever remain dc facto Protestant. I think 
that would probably be so. I do not believe the Catho- 
lics would go to Trinity College ; and if the Catholics 
did not go to Trinity College, and the Presbyterians 
kept to Belfast, Trinity College would be left in the 
de facto position that it is at present in. 

6872. Would it not seem to yon rather absurd that 
both of these Colleges should be called undenomi- 
national, if one continued dc facto Protestant, and the 
other was not only da facto but de jure Catholic? — 
It is a big word — “ undenominational ” ; but I think, 
from the point of view of the State giving the money, 
it is a sufficient condition that the College is. open to 
everybody if they choose to go there. In the Charter 
or Act of Parliament I would not allude to the fact 
that the persons on the governing body were to be Catho- 
lic or Protestant ; I should leave that to the Govern- 
ment. If they did not appoint a Catholic governing 
body the money would be wasted, because Catholics 
would not go there. 

6873. Mr. Wiltuid Ward.— Y ou have evidently 
made a somewhat chse study of the population . of 
Ireland, with a view to ascertaining what proportion 
of the population would be available for the increased 
facilities for University Education. We have had 
several estimates given of the probable number that 
would avail themselves of such facilities, in addition 
to those who at present frequent Stephen’s-green and 


the Queen's Colleges. Could you give us an* 
to about wliat is the additional numter^L^- 45 
would be likely to avail themselves of 
facilities, say, in the course of ten yeaS » 
system has had time to get into working order ? r-’' 
didiy, I really could not. The statistics, unfSS' 

are only to a very small degree based on religiouHiff- 
ences. I mean to say when you go into the questi^ 
of occupiers, of land, there are no religious different 
named ; it is only a question of numbers I 
that 2,000 is altogether out of the question • 
think that 1,000 is, also, a high estimate. I think 
hut it is impossible for me to say. 80 ' 

6874. Have you any view as to what proportion of ft, 
successful Catholic candidates in the Intermediate « 


candidates go in for, I think a great many of the™™^ 
not avail themselves of University Education. A gt®. 
many of them go. in for the Civil Service, which der 
enter at an age which is under that at which they conid 
possibly go to the University ; a great many go to fe 
clerks ; a great many become doctors, and I do not think, 
perhaps, would be able to afford to go to a.Universite 
although I should like to see all doctors go to one. 'i 
imagine the medical element would he the prmcipi 
element. The number at the Bar is necessarily vht 
limited. I do not know ; it is really very hard to say. 

6375. Mr. Lecky mentioned, as one of the reasons 
which tend to make the number not so very large, tie 
apathy which exists among Catholics as to* University 
Education. Should you think that that was greatly tie 
effect of the absence of a University, which cause would 
cease to exist if a Catholic College or University were 
established? — That is obvious. It is obvious that dr 
apathy is an apathy with regard to a thing 
of which they had no experience. There must 
be apathy amongst a large number. You do 
non find any apathy among Catholics in Ireland vho 
know anything about it, who have, mixed with others, 
who have seen what an enormous disadvantage it is not 
not to have had. a liberal or a higher education ; I do nee 
think you will find any apathy amongst them. Cfe- 
tainly in the profession of the Bar it is an immense los 
not to have been at a teaching University. 

6876. You think the apathy is due simply to de 
absence of facilities ? — I have not seen much evidence of 
that apathy in late years at all. 

6877. You think it rather belongs to the past?— (te- 
tainly. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Dr. Oliver 
J. Lodge, p.r.s. 


Oliver J. Lodge, Esq., d.bo., ll.d., p.r.s., Principal of the University of Birmingham, examined. 

6882. You yourself, I think, have given a great deal 

of consideration to, and have written much on t 
general question of education? — Yes, I am extrema, 
interested in it. . 

6883. And I think you have strong views m psrtwn. 
as to the importance of higher Technical Education 
what I may call the standpoint of national well-bemg. 

I have. I am impressed with the importance at w - 
should call Scientific Education; though I 
wish to discriminate between it and higher 
Education, we may regard both as much t 

6884. I imagine they are. In fact I was 

you next whether you consider the. teaching _ ^ 

in its special relation to industry is, myo ty^ j__j 
done within the University or outside the 
think it is very much the best done within 
sitv. so that the students who are learning a FrJ ^ 

and 


6778. Professor Ewing. — Y ou are Principal of the 
University of Birmingham, and you have large academic 
experience. You are a Doctor of Science of the Uni- 
versity of London, and you were for many years Pro- 
fessor of Physics in University College, Liverpool, 
which is part of the Victoria University '(—Yes. 

6879. And 1 you have given your attention to various 

parts of Physical Science, and also to the application of 
certain pants of Science to industrial purposes ; especi- 
ally electricity? — Yes — Pure Science mostly; applica- 
tions to some extent. . 

6880. We had yesterday, from Vice-Principal Heath, 
some account of the organisation of the University of 
Birmingham and, therefore, it is not necessary to detain 
you by asking you to go over the same ground. We 
gathered, I think, that the University of Birm in gham 
has sprung from a recognition on the part of the com- 
munity there of the value to the community of. higher 
general and technical education? — Yes, I believe en- 
tirely that that is so. It started with Mason College 
and has developed into a University, chiefly through 
the action of Mr. Chamberlain, who is very much im- 
pressed with the desirability of improving the Scientific 
and Technical Education of the country. 

6881. And the University is not exactly on the 
familiar lines ; it has some more or less novel features 
I think? — ’Well, it aims at . having a number of large 
technical departments in alliance with certain scientific 
departments, and those, I take it, will be the novel 
features ; otherwise it is practically — well I need not 
repeat, perhaps, what Dr. Heath has told you. It has 
the usual Faculties, though on a comparatively small 
scale. We rely a great deal on the future. 


... that the students who a 

branch of technology shall, in the 

other students who are engaged in ai 

not follow merely a mmrow to*™! * 


nos ionow merely “ . • r ,; ncr in 

also because they can get 

principles which are common to all tMhmMl IT ^ 
and some educational training also i? 8 , 

I think it would be a disastrou6_Wj^ 


J. nmiur id woulu uo a -- . m suit 

to he supplied with purely technical Tin 

jects which cover each a special a large 

advantage of such schools in c ?™® _ , „ apparent 
establishment for scientific training 7 f oum l th» 
6885. Have you, in your own coo 

there is, on the part of the w® 1 

siderable demand for men who foeHere 

education in scientific principles ? 1 > 
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• ; n Germany. In the technical works there they 
? k c iud3y at general education : they want a man 
~L tnows scientific principles ; but they do not care 
v rr much about his understanding the technology of 
process: that he can soon learn if educated. 
tT this country I do not think that is so. I 
think that here manufacturers have some prejudice 
the scientifically trained youth, and I am not sure 
Sjt they are completely wrong there. There is gener- 
,1 ;y soma reason, and I think the men have not been 
sufficiently trained in a useful and practical direction to 
make their services of value. Sometimes teachers have been 
faddists, and so incomplete in their studies, that there has 
leen a'certain amount of reason to justify the feeling 
rith regard to some examples of College-bred youths as 
(a their Science training. I think the feeling is dying 
oot and I am perfectly certain it will die out as soon as 
ire can supply a better student. 

6886. You think that feeling has arisen very largely 
from the fact that in many existing Universities there is 
nther a divorce between Pure Science and the applica- 
tions of Science? — I think it is due partly to that, but 
I think it is also due to the prevalent ignorance of 
scientific principles in this country. It is very difficult for 
jman who knows no Science, but who knows well the or- 
dinary processes, to make use of the scientific knowledge 
of a. man of less than first class ability. They do not 
know how to put questions to each' other, they do not 
tnderstand each other, they do not in fact speak the 
«me language. Therefore, I think, taking into account 
the two sets of conditions that I have described, we 
night proceed to deal with each otherwise than we find 
is the case at present ; and I would say that the more 
we spread scientific knowledge among those who have 
practically to apply processes, and the more we teach 
the practical application of processes to those who 
possess the scientific knowledge, the better. I hope 
that I make myself clear. 

6887. In my own experience — and I should like to 
know whether yours bears it out — I have observed that 
there is a large demand at present for young men who have 
ken trained in electricity viewed from a practical stand- 
point, of men who have been trained in the principles of 
electricity, on not merely abstract academic lines, but 
with special reference to the practical applications of that 
Science— have you had experience of that? — Certainly. 
I think it is extremely easy for men who have been 
trained in what we call electrical technology to get posi- 
tions, and that the demand for such is very large. In- 
deed I have been surprised at the facility with which 
men, not even of first class abilities, get remunerative 
pods, and do well in them. I also think, and I have 
teard, though I cannot remember the instances to name 
them, that there is evidence that the manufacturers are 
beginning to realise the importance of a training ob- 
tained in College, whether m electro-technics, chemis- 
try, or other sciences. 

6888. I do not know if you have any acquaintance with 
the existing arrangements in Ireland for the teaching 
of Science in its application to industry? — I have 
hardly any knowledge of Irish education. I know 
ray little about it. I have seen the Royal College of 
Science and other places in Dublin and Belfast, hut 
I have no real knowledge of Irish education. 

6889. You would not consider it a wholesome state of 
things I suppose, if you were told that in the Queen’s 
Colleges, notwithstanding the existence of departments 
of Engineering, there have, for many years, been no 
‘Waits presented for the degree who had any acquain- 
tance stall with Applied Electricity? — No; I think the 
hne of demarkation between Mechanical Engineering and 
Electrical Engineering is rapidly breaking down, and that 
thus all engineers take a course of Applied Electricity. 
.6890. Another point upon which, I think, the Commis- 
Koners would like to hear you is as to the cost of adequate 
•PpHanoes for teaching Science in the way in which a 
uuveraity should do, having regard 1 to the requirements 
d industry. You have somewhat large views about that 

Birmingham? — They are very large views indeed. 
Ihey are now, in fact only yesterday, it is_ publio pro* 
so there is no harm in my mentioning it here, 

Council passed a resolution to spend a quarter of a 
™hion entirely on buildings for technical branches, 
*Soly for Engineering, Mining, and Metallurgy, and 
*0016 of the amount also on Applied Chemistry-- that is 
So* for the purely scientific departments, but for the 
^plications of that Science to industry ; and the fit- 
and equipment will amount to a great deal in 
‘edition. 

689L R would be very much to be deprecated, would 
^ not, that in thesame city there should bean attempt to 

n P more than one institution in which such ap- 


pliances had to be provided? — Certainly ; anything like London. 

competition is suicidal. That is one great advantage in 

Birmingham, the Municipality manages the Technical jjec. 19, 1901. 

School, and there is also the Midland Institute, but 

the field) is marked out between us and them, and there Dr. Oliver 
is no overlapping andi no competition. Competition J. Lodge, f.b.s . 
would he ruinous, very expensive, and of no use. 


6892. Speaking of the functions of your University, 
I think nothing has yet been said about the improve- 
ment of knowledge, which is one of its most important 
functions ? — Do you mean research ? 

6893. Yes?—' Well, I think everyone agrees that (re- 
search, that is to say, the advancement and improve- 
ment of knowledge, is one of the most vital occupations 
of Universities. Without it they cannot keep fresh and 
living. It is true of every " subject, not only of 
Science. A University, I take it, is a corporate re- 
pository of learning, and if that learning is not improved 
it will deteriorate ; those who have the learning must 
always be seeking to improve or advance it, as the case 
may be. By improving it they may occasionally ad- 
vance it, and if they fail to aim at that they must 
lag behind ; they must lose what they have got. 

6894. As Professor in Liverpool you had, for many 
years, experience of the working of a federated Univer- 
sity, a University in which there were associated three 
Colleges in separate towns. Can you favour the Com- 
mission with your views as to the general advantages 
and disadvantages of such a federation as com- 
pared with what may be called a multiplica- 
tion by separate Universities? — Yes. I would not 
like to be taken as representing Victoria University 
in anything I may say now, because naturally it has been 
a controverted point to some extent. I think you would 
find, if you had a representative from Leeds before you, 
that they, at present, rather believe in the federal system ; 
but I think I am right in saying that a representative 
from Manchester would say that the federal system had 
been as it were, forced upon them, that they had not 
wanted it, and that they had wanted a University 
of Manchester. I have no doubt that in the future 
there will be a University of Manchester. I think a 
University and a city are naturally associated^. If you 
had a representative from Liverpool you would find that 
they do not like the federal system; that they feel 
cramped by it, and that they very much want carried 
out there the principle of one city one University. 
And) I believe that that will be ultimately the general 
opinion. In the Midlands, in our case, for a long time 
there was a proposal that we should be called the Mid- 
land University — that we should cover the Midlands os 
the Victoria University cavers Lancashire and York- 
shire. Mr. Chamberlain was always against that, and 
wanted a University of Birmingham, and he led us to 
think the same, and I for one was with him. And I 
think it is far wiser not to have the identity of the Univer- 
sity spread over the Midlands, but as in the ancient 
practice, to have the name of a University associated 
with the name of a city. Otherwise you lose some local 
patriotism. Local patriotism does not exist in an 
assemblage of such places as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds. They are not accustomed to act together ; 
they are accustomed to act in emulation ; and emula- 
tion is good, but trying to work together is sometimes — 
trying. 

6895. Do you know anything at all about the system 
undter which the Queen’s Colleges are more or less 
associated 1 in' connection with the Royal University of 
Dublin?— I am not dear about it; no. 

6896. Part of that) system is that persons who 
have not received an education at any of the 
associated Colleges may present themselves for 
degrees equally with those who have received 
such an education. The examinations are open to 
external students. Have you anything to say as to 
such an arrangement as that?— Well, I know it was 
tried in the London University ; I do not mean the 
London University as at present constituted. Tlie 
University' started with certain affiliated schools and 
Colleges ; * but they began to admit external students, 
and it was found that affiliation had no meaning, that 
affiliated institutions had no advantage to offer to the 
students, and so it became a mere name. That is all 
the experience I have on the subject. 


6897. One point of detail is all I think I need ask 
about now. In your own scheme for graduation in the 
University of Birmingham, I think you make provision 
for siving some of the marks on which the degree ;s 
conferred for class work instead of depending entirely 

2 B 
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London. u P on t* 10 result of the final examination?— Yes, and I 

— ‘ think that it is a very important step, and I am very 

Lee. 10, 1901. glad we have been able to carry it. I tried to 

“ carry it at Liverpool, bub found it impossible under 

llr. Oliver the federal system, because we found that we could nob 
ge ’ ' ' ‘ have the other Colleges with us. They have adopted it 
at Birmingham, and the students are marked all through 
their term in every department, and credit is given for 
the whole term’s work, and 1 not only the final examina- 
tion. That plan keeps a good hold 1 on the students, 
who work much better than they otherwise might, and 
I think the result is more dependable in the end. 

6898. At Birmingham you have no residence on the 
part of students in the sense: in winch the! term is under- 
stood 1 at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge? — 
None. 

6899. Do you find, notwithstanding that, that you 
have still a considerable amount of association among-the 
students? — Yes, there might be more, and I am trying 
to encoui-age that. We are rather deficient in that 
respect, which is partly owing to the lack of students’ 
rooms ; we have no proper club rooms that might be the 
means of a good deal of collegiate life. In spite of 
this, however, there is some growing up, and, as I 
have said, we are doing our best to encourage it 

6900. Was it so at Liverpool also? — Yes, certainly; 
I am trying to think whether it was more so at Liver- 
pool. I think, on the whole, ill was almost more so at 
Liverpool. 

6901. I think you have lately been giving much 
attention to the relation between Secondary Schools 
and Universities, as far as the question of examina- 
tions is concerned. I would ask you in conclusion to 
slate your views on that point?— ‘Well, it is a big 
subject. I>o you mean with reference to Matricula- 
tion ? 

6902. On any point you think would be helpful to the 
Commission ? — Well, briefly, I have doubt whether the 
action of the Universities has always been beneficial to 
Secondary Schools. I have found in the entrance 
Scholarship system a tendency to encourage premature 
specialisation and over-pressure on, say, one narrow 
branch of study, and I slinulkl, therefore, like to see 
the Scholarship examinations placed on a broader basis. 
And, with reference to entrance examinations — take 
the Matriculation of London, for instance — its effect 
has been to take away pupils from their regular work, 
and put thorn for the last year in the coaching class 
for Matriculation. It is the practice, and it pays to 
do it, but I do not think it is education. It has also 
been used as a school-leaving examination, but I do 
not hold that any perfectly uniform examination is 
well adapted as a school-leaving examination for every 
class of school. I would like to see the schools them- 
selves responsible to some extent for the school-leaving 
examination, but as to the machinery by which that 
could be accomplished, I will not enter into the con- 
sideration of that now. But, taking into account the 
very different scope-field and aims of different schools, 
I certainly think that the examination test applied 
could well be modified. I would get the Universities, 
if I could, to accept some such school-leaving examina- 
tion as an equivalent to or as excusing certain subjects 
in their entrance examination, and not try to force the 
schools under any authority ; except to this extent, that 
each Faculty might say which subjects it would admit, 
which subjects must be taken, in order that the student 
might be led to study in that Faculty, and with some 
other reservations. 

6903. Professor Butcher. — You have had experience 
in the Victoria University, and there are one or two 
points on which I think the knowledge you have 
obtained would he useful to the Commission as regards 
the working of the federal system. I think it is the 
case that in most subjects, whether of Arts, Science, 
or Medicine, the papers set in the three different 
Colleges are common for the degree examination ; but 
that there are some exceptions to that rule, and that 
certain papers are different in each College ? — I cannot 
think of any. 

6904. If my information is right — I have no know- 
ledge of the Victoria University — -but, if my information 
is right, it is the. case in the practical examinations in 
Medicine? — Yes, in the practical examinations in Medi- 
cine and the practical examinations in Physics. 

6905. Yes, and also in the examinations in Biology, 
where there is practical work, it is required that each 
College shall hold its own separate examinations, which 


are conducted by the internal Shan™,, „ 

1 ri.feasor, m conjunction with the eiteri] 


6906. And what I wanted to ask von ■ , 
whether you know or have heard at alUW U 
system of allowing the Colleges to havT tl,at 
separate examinations work* J?.,? ave . their ora 


separate examinations works, and whether ib 18 , anaKI 
of further extension to other subjects than iff* 
which ,t already prevails ?~I have never fc “ 
criticised, and, in fact, I have not heard it nut W *> 
with the emphasis that you have put on it 
because it has seemed to me only . sfcL',1?’; 
convenience. We consider the esamm.tioS toW 
same m all the Colleges. De tts 

6907. Entirely?— Yes, all the practical examination,; 

were set by tile different Professors. The panerftrl 
all sent in by each of the Colleges. P PWS are 

6908. The papers are submitted to Boards which 

approve of the whole? — Yes. uca 

6909. Then, in those cases where each College has it* 
own separate and distinct examination ?— Only in the 
practical part of the examination ; it is not the whole 
of the examination. 

6910. But the reason I lay some emphasis on it is 
tins, that in the case of a federal University I supno=e 
there is one danger, one probable danger, amons 
others, that the separate constituent Colleges mav 
somewhat trammelled in their teaching and examina- 
tions by the controlling power of the University?— That 
there may be too much uniformity anld not enough 
freedom. I think there is a tendency in that direction 
and I have heard ib most expressed on the Arts side. ’ 

6911. Yes. And the suggestion I made really was 

this : whether it might be possible, if there were a 

federal University set up in Ireland, to avoid this 
drawback, which attends a federal University, 
by giving to. each College far greater free- 
dom, m setting its own curricula, and in carrying out 
even its degree examinations, subject, however, to 
control as regards standard by some representative oi 
representatives of the University. Do you follow?— 
Yes. Well, as a general rule, I am quite in favour oi 
trusting the teachers to conduct the examination to a 
very great extent. I .think it is only fair to the student 
that he should be examined on what he is taught ; and 
if the teacher is bad, the external pressure is of very 
little use ; we must get the best possible teacher. 

6912. But I think you would prescribe that in order 
to keep the decree on a uniform and adequate standard, 
there should be this representation of the University 
by the external Examiner, while at the same time 
more value should be attached to the actual work dose 
by student and teacher in class-work, in the course of 
their session, than is at present possible? — Yes. Ykn 
I said I would trust the teacher, I did not mean that 
I would trust him without any check at all. I think 
the external Examiner system works quite well, and I 
also think that the method of term marking necessitates 
something in the nature of a check. 

6913. And what do you say to the two-fold suggestion: 
If you combine both these methods, the method you hate 
instituted at Birmingham., as regards attaching a certain 
value to the work done in class, and also the plan a 
leaving a much larger freedom to the Colleges, in 
making a syllabus of study, and carrying on the degre-- 
examinations than at present, might you by that 
means obviate some of the defects which manifest them- 
selves under the federal system? — I thank it is ex- 
tremely likely. I do not know whether you nave 
■taken as yet any evidence from the Welsh bmversi y. 

6914. Not yet. We are going to hear some witnesses 
later on? — Probably it will help in the elucidation • 
the point to which you have just referred. 

6915. Professor Rhys. — In relation to the Tr i or ^ n = 
of the Welsh Colleges, you are aware they . ft __ 
number of separate schemes of studies of weir 

or more than one scheme, we will' say, wmc : 
submitted to the Senate of the University? l€3 ’ 
College drew up its own calendar, and its own 
tus of studies, and then they submitted it 
University Board as a sufficient curriculum ■ ' 
examination, and it was always practically p 
sufficient. If it had not been it could have ** 
amended. 

6916. Waa there a tendency for A 106 ® 

become the same in all the Colleges?— 'Well, . 

more about my own subject than about t V 
and I never felt myself cramped or hampe 
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i made my own schemes entirely. And I think the 
l rL Colleges did the same ; but whether in any of 
,t,‘ mbiects there was any feeling with regard to that 
I do cot know. You see, we had a number of students 
V were not University students— (Engineering stu- 
d nts and others. The curriculum I drew up was more 
4an was needed for the pass examination a good deal, 

' , j n (be Honours examinations one had much more 
' nomr and elasticity, because it is impossible to set 
h, Honours paper as to cover the whole ground. 

6917. Just- so? — 'And each College may specialise a 

^°6918. e That was very much my impression of the 
working of the federal system in the Welsh Univer- 

ggi9. Professor Lorrain Smith. — Following up the 
questioa which Professor Butcher asked you : would 
L; t e nn-marking system, which you have introduced 
at Birmingham, not eliminate the practical examina- 
tion to a large extent from the degree work?— It niini- 
aises its importance. In some departments we have 
Mained the practical examination, but it is almost 
optional whether we do or not. 

£920, I see you have gone that length with the 
farree examination ?— Dr. Heath, I imagine, gave 
Ton evidence upon that point, and if I were to contra- 
dict anything he said I might be misleading you, be- 
i-aase he is more likely to be right. 

Professor Butcher.— H e told us something about the 
trim-marking and the value attached to it. 

6922. Professor Lorrain Smith.— It was still a diffi- 
culty. I was impressed by a need of a way out of the 
difficulty— the difficulty which has been put before us, 
having two examinations not identical in different 
Colleges for the same degree — and if the examinations 
could be fused, of course it would be an advantage? — 
I should like to say myself that I have not very much 
faith in practical examinations. I do not know whether 
Professor Ewing will agree with me, but I believe far 
more in the laboratory work done during the term 
than by putting a fellow down before an apparatus 
which he has never seen before. 

6923. Professor Ewing. — The practical examination 
is not of much use in itself ; it is only useful as showing 
the students’ knowledge ?— It is quite useful as a purga- 
tory. 

6924. Professor Lorrain Smith.— Now, let me ask 
rou with reference to another point : You spoke about 
the importance of research in the improvement of 
knowledge. Have you any rule, or do you contem- 
plate any definite arrangement in regard to that in the 
way of Fellowships or appointments, which aro prac- 
tically, or in the main, devoted to research, or do you 
apect a man to use his own time and opportunities in 
that direction? — It depends whether you are speaking 

1 of the staff or tlie students. 

6925. I am speaking of the staff, in the first in- 
stance?— No ; there would be no Fellowship for a 
member of the staff. He would have to use his leisure 
time, which is, unfortunately, very often very small, 
but, still, I think they all feel that if they did succeed 
in doing anything, the College is pleased and reaps 
seme kudos. I would say that research is in every 
say encouraged, except by the press of work, and, m 
my own casCj for instance, at Birmingham, I have been 
specially provided with a research laboratory. 

6925. Yes, so I understood ; but I was wondering 
shether the University contemplated making a general 
provision in that- direction? — It has not yet done so. 
Of course, there are tlie 1851 Exhibition students. 

6927. But, then, the charge is brought against men 

I sko do a great amount of research, that they are bad 

teachers, having consumed their energy and time in 
research? — It is not a right thing to do that. In our 
university that question has been dealt with by the 
regulations. We have one clause which stipulates that 
tie Professor is, in the first place, to advance know- 
tefge to the best of his power. Well, I would not put 
resching in the second place. Of course, leaching he 
must do, but I would put both teaching and research 
together. 

6928. One other point I wish to ask you about, as 

" Ba practical problem which is before us_: You say 
that the recognising by the one University of 
technical Schools would he suicidal : it would 

1; ad to competition, whereas the different fields of 
*erk should be marked out. Dr. Heath spoke of that 
45 to that difficulty having been overcome by having 
^senratives on the different Committees?— Yes. 

6329. That is to say, that tlie .Committee . of the 
«ehnical School will have representatives on the 
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Committees of the University — would you regard that 
as a perfectly sufficient arrangement? — I do not know 
whether it would be. There is no temptation to 
compete that I sc-e at present. If our interests 
began to clash I do not know really what would hap- 
pen. V e have five city representatives on our Board, 
and a number on the Technical Board. 

6930. The problem arose in connection with the 
Heriot-Vatt College at Edinburgh, and the arrange- 
ment they came to without any great difficulty gave 
the maximum of co-ordination without interfering with 
each other’s functions — in fact, that each institution 
should supplement- the other? — That is a desirable and 
commonsense tiling. If you got business men on both 
Boards they would try to do that. 

6931. Have you marked out the different fields of 
work in any way? — Yes, because the work of the 
Technical School is nearly all evening work, and we 
have found that if we started evening classes, we shouid 
compete with the Technical School. 

6932. Would you recognise a student qualified at a 
Technical School, as qualified for a degree I — Tln-re you 
come upon the question of affiliation. 

6933. Well, that is just the point I have before me, 
as a practical problem ? — We have a scheme in the air at 
present for affiliating institutions by allowing such 
institutions to train up to our Intermediate, but not 
beyond it. 

0934. I see? — Two years’ attendance there to count 
as one with us, and after the Intermediate they must 
come to us. 

6935. Then that would be recognising an evening 
class student as a University student ? — The institution 
would have to be affiliated ; they would have to show 
they were properly equipped, and we should inspect 
them in respect of laboratories, list of teachers, and 
so on. Moreover, we do not count anything towards 
Intermediate until they pass the Matriculation. Now 
I think the technical boys would find it rather hard to 
pass Matriculation. That, however, is the point I 
wish to take into special consideration — about youths 
coming from the Technical School. 

6935a. I think it was Mr. Sidney Webb, of the 
London Technical Board, who put it before us 
as a general principle that in a modem Uni- 
versity it was immaterial in the interests of 
technical subjects whether a student’s work was 
done in the day or evening, so long as it was done at 
classes which fully qualified him, and that the fact 
that it was evening work should be of no disadvantage 
to the student? — I should like to say that that would 
be sc up to the Intermediate stage ; but there is a 
strong feeling among us that those who are coming to 
us for a University degree must be willing to give their 
whole time to the work for the final stage — t)wo or three 
years, or whatever it may be ; and we will not admit 
them on evening work, because we do not think it fair. 

6936. In the Edinburgh institutions they have recog- 
nised the teachers as ex-officio Examiners in tlie sub- 
jects in which they have taught?— That is in the Heriot- 
Watt case. 

6937. Yes, that is in the Heriot-Watt case. Has that 
been contemplated in your case yet ?— No, it has not 
yet ; but I can conceive that it might be. There might 
be a general principle of letting teachers examine, or, 
at all events, letting them take part in tlie examina- 
tions. with an outside Examiner. 

6938. Sir Richard Jebb — You said, in reply to a 
question put by Professor Ewing, that you would like 
to see the entrance Scholarships at the University 
placed on a broader basis. The system of en- 
trance Schoalrsliips at a University has an im- 
portant bearing on the subject which has been 
referred to our consideration, and I should like 
to ask you in what sense you intended the 
words “on a broader basis'’ to be used. You said 
you thought that in many Secondary Schools tlie ten- 
dency was towards too much specialisation, and my 
impression was that the broader basis you meant was 
that the entrance Scholarships to the University should 
be made a better test of general education and intelli- 
gence. "Was I right?— That is what I meant exactly ; 

Je 6939. Now, at Oxford and Cambridge the entrance 
Scholarships to the Colleg s are, as a matter of fact, 
generally gained by boys rf very considerable attain- 
ments in special subjects— in Mathematics or Classics, 
for instance. They come up from schools where those 
subjects are very thoroughly taught. Do you think it 
would be an easy matter to make an examination for 
an entrance Scholarship to a University a good test 

2 B 2 
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of general education and intelligence, when the com- 
petitors are presumably clever boys who have, by the 
force of circumstances, been obliged to specialise to 
some extent at their schools 1 I mean, would it not be 
necessary to introduce some very considerable reform in 
the methods of Secondary Schools, especially in the 
higher forms, before the examination for entrance 
Scholarships could be made what you would like to 
see it, and what many of us would like to see it? — I 
am afraid I spoke with the notion that the teaching of 
the higher forms in the schools was influenced by the 
Scholarship examinations set up by the Universities. 
I took it rather the other way. 

6940. I agree with that. I think the Universities 
have had very considerable influence on the studies 
at schools ; but still, it is difficult to see how, 
practically, in the higher forms of our public 
schools, the training the boys receive could be 
made such as to fit them for the kind of entrance 
Scholarship examination you contemplate, without some 
very fundamental changes? — Well, I confess that I 
should like to see some fundamental changes introduced. 

6941. Precisely. Would you indicate what kind of 
changes you had in view?— Well, I often think that at 
the school age information is piled in to a rather over- 
high standard in some subjects, and not a broad enough 
basis laid for general education. I think that is partly 
due to historical causes ; but the distance to which boys in 
a classical school go in Classics seems to me rather high. 
It may be more my ignorance of the subject which makes 
me think that; whereas, other subjects, with which I 
am more familiar, seem hardly touched at all. I would 
like to see the average school boy turned out a generally 
better educated youth, because on the present system, 
in many cases a boy has been given an education which 
for the average youth results in nothing at all ; and 
often, when lie comes to us he has learnt to neglect his 
work. I think the system of the schools, from the point 
of view of the average boys, is not at all satisfactory. 

6042. There is only one other question I desire to ask 
you. This has also a direct bearing on the subject of 
our Reference. The distinctive feature, or one of the 
most distinctive features, of the University of Birming- 
ham, is a provision for scientific education. I believe 
this forms, sometimes, a training in subjects altogether 
technical, and of industrial value. For instance, I 
think there is a school of brewing. Now, would not that 
distinctive tendency have somewhat of a harmful in- 


fluence from the educational standpoint! r. , 
words, how is it proposed to provide for “ mS,, 1 *' 
cation, including literary training as tta h • Jn ' 
which the superstructure of technical trai^L • s c ' n 
ereeted! Do pon feel, or l » 

securing that these highly technical studio iS?'. 1 * 
instance, as the art of brewing, shall be ’ CI 

liberal eduo.tloni-W. give e&Ees, dhff, “J 
degrees. The certificate, and the diploma f? 4 

little more than a technical training, combined^ 
a preliminary scientific training ; and the r 
should hope, would always invflW Z.7 J 
literary training in addition. That is wh>tl™2 
see. I want to control it so that the perfectly S]i 
tered, those who go for the diploma only, will n 0 tW 
a degree. And I should like to speak of that brewt- 
question, because it is rather a unique business and in J 
interesting. When I went to Birmingham I found 
full working order ; but its operations are not eenerall- 
understood. The students who come for brewing go fW 
for two years for Physics and Chemistry and BiolcV 
and such subjects, and after that they enter the brtwici 
department and work another two years. We wanted 
them to call the Chair Fermentation, or Applied Bacteri- 
ology, but they would not have those, they said it must te 
Brewing. I think they were right, but the term isrnte 
leading. His Majesty’s Commissioners came and saw 
it; and I think they thought, that for a brewin' 
school, it was very flourishing, though small, and at 
last they said to the Professor, “ Where is the finished 
product?” whereupon the Professor replied to' the 
effect that during all the years they had been at 
it they had not arrived at a specimen of the finished 
article — the operations are not those of ordinary 
manufacture. What we study is the testing 
of material, and, from a really scientific point cf 
view, the whole of the processes involved, and the 
work of the school is highly effective in that sense. I 
am inclined to think that it is possible to make great 
use of the teaching of any practical subject. There 
is hardly anything, if well taught, that cannot be used 
as a medium for education. I do not think that, in 
themselves, the training in the processes is of such 
great value, but the students’ faculties are cultivated. 
It is not so purely technical as one would think ; hut, 
of course, it depends on the way in which it is done. 
It must be done on a scientific basis, and it ought also 
to involve the encouragement of a more liberal training 
if they go on for the degree. 


The Witness withdrew. 


W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., Litt.D., Resident Commissioner of National Education in Ireland, examin'd. 

6946. Chairman. — Dr. Starkie, you have kindly ful- 
filled the promise you made to your colleagues, and 
have prepared a paper dealing with the historical mat- 
ters to which you had incidentally referred to in the 
examination of a previous witness?* — 'Yes, my lord ; I 
have confined myself entirely to the historical questions 
that were raised, and I have endeavoured — I don’t know 
whether with success or not — to keep my own opinions 
out of sight all through. I think I should save the 
time of the Commission by suggesting that this state- 
ment should be taken as read ? 

6947. Yes ; we have all seen it, and I think that 
would be a very convenient course, because it is rather 
lengthy, and would take a very long time to read ; but 
you may depend upon it that it won’t have less of our 
appreciation because of that convenient way of placing 
it before ns? — Very well, my lord. 

Dr. Starkie 1 s Memorandum. 

The first attempt to offer to Catholics a system of 
education not based on proselytizing principles was 
made in the Report of the School Commission (presided 
over by Provost Hutchinson) in 1791. In that Report 
the following passage occurs : — 

“We beg leave to submit to Your Excellency as 
our decided opinion, that there should be no distinc- 
tion made in 'any of the schools (charter, parish, 
diocesan, and Royal schools) between the scholars of 
different religious persuasions, and ‘ that the Clergy 


The Report recommended that in the parochial schools 
a system of united secular and separate religious edu- 
cation should be introduced. 

This is the first appearance in history of a phrase so 
well known in National Education since the issue ci 
Mr. Stanley’s letter instituting the Board of National 
Education. 

In connection with this Report the House_ of Com- 
mons recommended the erection of a second LmveratJ 
(Joum. of Ii. of C., vol. xii., p. 274) “ The object 
of a second University might be completed by taking 
several of the great endowed schools and blending tna- 
together in a new model” (Pari. Beg., c. vu., PL 
492). It was proposed that there should be an Apisoj' 
palian Protestant University and a dissenting uiuvt- 
sity, controlled by Catholic and Protestant teaches- 
But such a scheme, which is virtually that whiclisw 
subsequently carried out in the Queens Unn .> 

was strongly opposed by liberal Episcopalians. • 

Griffith said, “ It does not extend to the education c 
the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian youth 
country. It may be answered they are not • 
excluded ; but I say they are virtually so, 


r the purpose of instructing the children be- 
longing to their respective communions in the prin- 
ciples of religion 1 ” — (Endowed Schools (Ireland) 
Commission, 1858, Doc. Ev., Vol. II., p. 341.) 


pastors of their own persuasions are apporn 
struct them” (Pari. Beg., vol. vu., P; 1 policy ” 
sequence of strong opposition, this nJ“ r nici 
remained in abeyance for many years, an 
of free development was substituted there o - ^ 

ruary 4, 1793, Mr. Hobart presented a F™ 1 ® 1 {flllw . 
Catholic Bishops, and introduced lt wlth J” Majesty 
ing words " I also would propose that Bis « J 


* Sea Appendix to First Report, page 53. 
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- l, t te empowered and authorized to enable the Homan 
lies to endow a College or University and schools ” 

< Pari Beg., xiii., p- 87). Tlie first real concession 
Lae to Catholics was in 1793, when the Relief Bill 
p asse d. enabling them to become Professors m 
Trinitr College, and abolishing subscription to Thirty- 
Le Articles as a condition of admittance to the Uni- 
rersitv. In the same year Mr. Hobart’s scheme was 
carnally carried out in the foundation of Maynooth 
College which was intended as a University for laymen 
« sell' as for divinity students. Its exclusively Catho- 
lic character was not acceptable to Catholic laymen, 
presented a petition praying, “ in the interest of 
liberality, that Parliament will not exclude Protestant 
students from it." The same petition insisted upon the 
Colleges being autonomous. “ As the general end of 
education is the full and free development of the human 
faculties and the formation of a virtuous character, 
the management of it should be as little shackled as 
oossible, inasmuch as experience has ascertained that 
‘ . ’ the improvement of the mind and the extension 

of science are great only in proportion to their exemp- 
tion from any external influence or restraint” 
ijtmrn. of C., 29th April, pp. 111-12). 

As Maynooth was not empowered to give degrees to 
lav students, this department languished, and was 
finally absorbed by the ecclesiastical department in 

^After the Union little that was practical was done 
for education until 1831, if we exclude large sums voted 
for the support of the Kildare-place Society Schools, 
which though originally founded (in 1814) to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1791 (referred to 
above), were soon suspected of proselytising tendencies, 
and never throve. But the question of the education 
of the majority of the population was not allowed to 
drop. A Commission was appointed in 1807 to inquire 
into education. It included the Protestant Primate, 
Protestant Archbishop of Cashel, and Protestant Bishop 
oi Killaloe. Its report, which was presented in 1812, 
contains the following passage : — “ We conceive it to be 
of essential importance to any new establishment for 
the education of the lower classes in Ireland, and we 
venture to express our unanimous opinion that no such 
plan, however wisely and unexcept-ionally contrived in 
other respects, can be carried into effectual execution 
in this country, unless it be explicitly avowed and 
dearly understood as its leading principle that no at- 
tempt shall be made to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religions tenets of any sect or description of Christians.” 
No steps were taken to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee, if we except the Kildare- 
place Society’s Schools. In 1825 another Committee 
vas appointed to inquire into the same subject. They 
recommended as follows: — “That schools should be 
established for the purpose of giving to children of all 
religious persuasions such useful instruction as they 
might severally be capable and desirous of receiving, 
without having any grounds to apprehend any inter- 
ference with their respective religious principles.” 

Both Reports were considered by a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1828, who made certain recom- 
mendations which were subsequently, to a great extent, 
embodied in Mr. Stanley’s letter of 1831. At this time 
“mixed education,” though unpopular with the Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, had strong advocates 
among the Catholic clergy. On 21st January, 1826, 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland passed, among others, the following 
^solution: — 

“ That the admission of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics into the same school for the purpose of 
literary instruction may, under existing circum- 
stances, be allowed, provided sufficient care be taken 
to protect the religion of Roman Catholic children, 
and to furnish them with adequate means of religious 
instruction.”— (Memoirs of Sir Thomas Wyse, by 
Miss Wyse, p. 7.) 

These resolutions were signed by Dr. MacHale, who 
subsequently 'was the most vigorous opponent of the 
“mixed system.” Some of the Bishops went so far as 
m express decided approval of undenominational edu- 
***“»• The most prominent was Dr. Doyle, who spoice 
as follows before a Parliamentary Committee on the 
*tate of Ireland in 1830 

“I do not see how any man, wishing well to the 
public peace, and who looks to Ireland as his country, 
can think that peace can ever be permanently estab- 
lished, or the prosperity of the country ever well 


secured, if children are separated at the commence- losdos. 
ment of life on account of their religious opinions. 1 — ’ 

I do not know any measure which would prepare the Lee. 19, 1901. 
way foo. a better feeling in Ireland than uniting ~ ~ ,, 

children at an early age, and bringing them up in jPV j./ ' ' 
the same school, leading them to commune with one 
another, and to form those little intimacies and 
friendships which often subsist through life. 

Children thus united know and love each other, as 
children brought up together always will ; and to 
separate them is, 1 think, to destroy some of the 
finest feelings in tlie heart of man.” — (Miss Wyse, 
ib. p. 10.) 

Some of the Bishops had been educated in Protestant 
schools, and testified they did not think them dan- 
gerous to the "faith and morals of Catholics.” For 
instance, Dr. Crolly, who had been educated in a Uni- 
tarian school in the North of Ireland, allowed Catholics 
to go to the Belfast Academical Institution. He gave 
evidence in 1827 : — 

“ I never heard attendance of Roman Catholics in 
this institution was attended with any danger to their 
faith.” . . . “ If I had, I should have interfered 
to prevent it; but I never apprehended, in the 
slightest degree, anything of the sort.” 

It must be remembered, however, that this was before 
Catliolic Emancipation created an entirely new state 
of things in Ireland. 

Immediately on the passing of this measure, Catholics 
interested in education began to take action. Appa- 
rently the pioneer was Dr. Bullen, of Cork, subsequently 
a Professor in the Queen’s College. In 1829 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet " for establishing throughout the 
South of Ireland a system of secular collegiate educa- 
tion.” In concert with Sir Thomas Wyse, he prepared 
a series of measures, especially a Bill for the establish- 
ing of a system of National Education, of which the 
main provisions were embodied in Mr. Stanley’s letter 
of 1831. (Commission on Queen’s University , 1857, 
p. 222.) This scheme, which was truncated by Mr. 

Stanley, is given in full in a letter of Mr. Wyse’s to 
Dr. Doyle (December 11, 1830 ; Miss Wyse, p. 16), 
especially in the following passage: — “ Our whole 
national education wants reforming. It is impossible 
any good — really such — any harmony, any sympathy, 
can arise from the disjointed elements which actually 
go under that name. We should have, for the higher 
departments of Art and Science, a well-arranged sys- 
tem of University Education, subordinate to this, for 
the great body of the middle classes, the provincial Col- 
leges. Then would come the secondary, normal, or 
elementary schools in the parishes for the education of 
the people. All these, if well organised, and well 
directed, would materially assist, instead of counter- 
acting, each other.” 

In the same letter, he advocated the establishment of 
a second University on the ground that Dublin Univer- 
sity was, at that time, a “mere ecclesiastical” and 
“anti-national institution.” Religious instruction m 
the new University “ should be left in the hands of the 
respective clergy who might appoint such time or 
place for conveying it as they thought proper (t 6. n 
19). In this last sentence we may discern the origin 
of the Queen's Colleges scheme. 

Mr. Wyse further elaborated his views in a memo- 
randum which lie submitted to the Government of Lord 
Grev on December 9, 1830, in which he enunciated the 
following principles (Miss Wyse, ib., p. 25) :— 

“1. Let Catholics and Protestants be educated, 
wherever possible, in the same school. ... Its 
object is to prepare future subjects for a common 
country. ... . , , 

“ 2. Let religious instruction be given regularly to 
the pupils of each persuasion ; but by the persons 
most competent to give, and most interested m giving, 
such instruction as ought to be given, that is, by 
their respective pastors.’ 

In addition to elementary schools, Wyse contem- 
nlated the promotion of schools for the middle class. 

"Let there be established in every province provincial 
Colleges and academies for the education of the middle 
classes of society in those departments of knowledge 
most necessary to such classes.” 

The provincial Colleges, though not necessarily affili- 
ated to a University, might be made, where deemed 
advisable, subsidiary to a teaching University, whictt 
ghould not be the Dublin University. 
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Such a system, which is still a desideratum in Ire- 
land, Mr. Wyse designated a truly “ National System.” 
Mr. Wyse pressed his views upon Lord Grey through- 
out the Session of 1831, until September 9th, when Mr. 
L>r. w. J. Iff. Stanley announced that the Government intended to 
Htaricie. found a Board to supervise Elementary National Educa- 
tion, and in his celebrated letter to the Duke of Leinster 
he embodied, without acknowledgment, all Mr. Wyse’s 
proposals so far as they dealt with Elementary Educa- 
tion. The last, and not least important, part of the 
scheme was shelved. 

Stanley’s scheme was condemned by the Established 
Church and Presbyterians as unduly favouring the 
Catholics, and was, besides, and still remains, merely 
provisional and temporary in character, although it 
has lasted for seventy years. 

To remedy this defect, Mr. Wyse obtained leave to 
bring m a Bill on May 19th, 1835, on the ground that 
a new measure was necessary, as Stanley’s scheme was 
merely provisional, and its annihilation might be the 
work of a day. This Bill proposed to give effect to 
the proposals which he had elaborated in his Memo- 
randum to Stanley of 1830. 

This Bill, although proposing a gigantic scheme of 
“ mixed education,” which might be described as god- 
less ” in the sense the Queen’s Colleges scheme was god- 
less, was called an “ almost perfect' Bill ” in the liven- 
ing Freeman, and secured the approval of many of the 
Catholic Bishops, including Archbishop MacHale, who 
“ was in raptures ” about Mr. Wyse (Miss Wyse, l.c. p. 
48). It was natural they should approve of it, as they 
had been consulted about every line of it. “ During the 
whole of the educational movement there was not a 
single document that he (Dr. Bullen) put forward, nor 
a bit of evidence he gave, which did not meet with the 
concurrence of some of the highest dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church. They attended all our meetings, as- 
sented to all our resolutions, and, on the whole, the 
movement was most united” (Dr. Bullen, l.c., p. 222). 
But, unfortunately, the Whig Government did not 
accept Mr. Wyse’s Bill, and O’Connell was not com- 
plaisant. If Miss Wyse is' accurate (p. 48), he “ did 
not wish to promote any comprehensive scheme of this 
description until he could obtain a repeal of the Union.” 
At the same time, a feeling adverse to “ united educa- 
tion” was gradually springing up in Ireland, owing, 
it would appear, to the influence of the Roman Curia, 
who were not favourably impressed by the results of 
secular education on the Continent. The new spirit 
is expressed, in temperate language, in a passage of 
evidence of Dr. Wiseman before the Committee on 
Diocesan Schools (Q. 6023, p. 37) : — 


“I think that in this country and in Ireland such' 
an arrangement could be made that both Protestants 
and Catholics could attend anything in the form of 
a University or public school without any harm en- 
suing ; on the contrary, good perhaps might be done. 
I think, also, that_ in the lower branches of educa- 
tion, it might easily be managed to give them a 
common education, reserving the religious education 
of their respective classes to their own pastors. But 
with respect to Colleges in which all must board, and 
must be subject to a certain discipline, I do not see 
how it is possible to make arrangements that would 
suit both classes.” 


The spirit adverse to nndenominationalism rapidly 
gained strength during the papacy of Gregory XVI., 
to such an extent that the Propaganda had all but 
decided upon proclaiming its disapproval of ‘‘mixed 
education ” even in elementary schools. Archbishop 
Murray, a member of the National Board, addressed 
a letter to the Pope asking that a legate should examine 
the system before it was condemned. Some ecclesiastics 
of the lower grade were sent to Rome to give informa- 
tion. _ The result was that Bishops were allowed, each 
• n -i* 1 ’ 8 , own diocese, to accept or reject, as they might 
judge best, the National system. (Life of Archbishop 
Murray, by Father Meagher, p. 61.) 

From the failure of Mr. Wyse’s Bill to July 19th, 
1844, no further steps were taken to improve education 
m Ireland, if we except the strong pronouncement of 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1838 : — 

" It is rmwise, dangerous, and pernicious to the 
social condition of the country and to its future tran- 
quillity, that so much encouragement should be given 
to the education of the lowest classes, without at the 
■ 8 & me time due provision being made for the educa- 
tion of the middip and upper classes.” “ Elementary 


Government laying down the same° prinSf’J ^ 
foundation of all other systems.’’ F ptes m & 

On July 19th, 1844, Mr. Wyse proposed nr, in, 
motion to which the Quern's CoIWe?„CrR. ! 


University Education of Her Majesty’s RoL™ Cat! 
lie subjects in Ireland, especiahy of Lh E 
intended for the priesthood ’’—(this was bef 0 Jp 
Maynooth Bill)-" and the i»io,L 
and system now enisling for the atkinm.!?? 
such an object, and proposed “that stens 
be taken by an enlargement and improvtj 
of existing arrangements, either by opening t, 
emoluments and honours as students of 
University of Dublin to Roman Catholics as w41 7= 
Protestants, and raising 'the College of Mavnwth 
to the dignity of a theological faculty of thT2 
University or by founding and maintaining a Roman 
Catholic University with equal rank, endowment* 
and privileges with those of the University of Dub- 
lm, or by some other means adequately to supply the 
deficiencies now complained of, and, as far as may 
be effectually, to provide for the future moral ani 
intellectual wants of the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
thus promoting the advancement and happiness, net 
of the Roman Catholics only, but of all an i 
persuasions of the Irish people.” 


He proposed that there should be three Colleges in 
the University of Dublin— Belfast, Maynooth, and 
Trinity College. 

In reply to Mr. Wyse, Sir R. Peel (Hansard, ib., 
p. 1131) promised to consider his proposals, and said, 
“ I trust that we shall, at an early period next Session, 
propose means for increasing academic education, or 
we shall notify to the hon. gentleman that our efforts 
have been unsuccessful, and that we must leave him to 
bring on his plan.” 

Sir R. Peel’s promise was redeemed on May 9th, 
1845, Vdien Sir.J. Graham introduced the Bill “to 
enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
advancement of learning in Ireland.” 

In the speech in which he introduced the measure, 
Sir J. Graham laid down as the principle on which the 
Colleges would be founded “the absence of all inter- 
ference, positive or negative, with the conscientious 
scruples of the students in matters of religion.’’ There 
would he no Faculty of Theology in the Colleges; but 


“ It must not be supposed that religion will be 
altogether disregarded in this institution. On the 
contrary, we propose that under this Bill every 
facility shall be given for the endowment, by means 
of private benefactions, of Professorships of Theo- 
logy j subject to the visitorial power of the Crown, 
and, under regulations as to the lectures to be given 
in the Colleges, we propose that instruction in Bio- 
logy may be given in the lecture-rooms within the walls 
of the Colleges. It would be monstrous if any 0thM 
course were taken ; for, although in localities like Cork 
and Galway the Colleges must necessarily be in tha 
main Roman Catholic Colleges, I yet hope the Pro- j 
testant youth of that neighbourhood wifi attend, ana j 
share the advantages of the education in Arts an j 
Science there provided.” ( Hansard , voL 80, page i 
356.) 


Sir James Graham did not propose to connect the 
provincial Colleges with a central University at ° n > 
but held out the hope that, when Parliament sho 
see the result of the experiment, a University show 
founded (ib. p. 364). This central body should not » 
the Dublin University. 

“Neither policy, nor equity, nor 
admit of any interference with Trinity CoUege 
is now founded, and as it now exists. Tha 
is an entirely Protestant foundation (to- P- , , ' 
“ Trinity College is so interwoven and Wendea . 
use and long possession with the University 
lin that, even if it were found to be expedient to 
sever them, it would be difficult, if not 2 e 
(ib. 361). 

The measure introduced by Sir James ^.wnem- 
received with general favour, even by tne y r _ 
tiers.; .but the voice of criticism was not stuiw- 
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«eil (Barnard, vol. 80, p. 381) objected to the teach- 
L. ,i£ religion being left “ to the contingency of private 
Refactions.” “This imperfection might be fatal.” 

r, s ] 10 uld be imperative on every student to attend 
vme ' place of religious worship.” “ The Catholic 
Bishops should be consulted.” “ Trinity College should 
te opened.” 

The principle of non-interference with the religion 
of the students was generally approved. Mr. M. J. 
O'Connell went so far as to hope that the College in 
Galwav would not be purely Roman Catholic, nor 
Belfast wholly Presbyterian (ib. p. 337). Mr. Wyse, 
to whom the scheme in its main provisions was due 
(see Sir J. Graham, Hans., vol. 80, p. 365), expressed 
lis gratitude for the measure, but made some important 
criticisms, which led subsequently to some amendments. 


(1.) He thought the Professors of Metaphysics and 
History should'be approved of by the Bishops of the 
dioceses (ib. p. 368). 


(2.) There should be conservatoria, or boarding- 
houses, whose heads should receive the approval of the 
religious superiors of the different classes. 

(3.) He was opposed to the appointment of Pro- 
fessors by the Crown, as “ suspicion would at once be 
excited that the Colleges were only Government estab- 
lishments.” 

(4.) A more industrial character should be im- 
printed on the education given in the Queen’s Col- 
leges. With this view he proposed that a College 
near Dublin should be founded, not in opposition to 
Trinity College, but on the ground that Dublin 
should have the advantages of industrial education. 

So long as Trinity College was solely Protestant 
he did not think that there should exist in the same 
city another University, and if two such establish- 
ments were to be placed face to face, there would be 
a risk that such an arrangement, instead of pro- 
ducing harmony, would be productive of division.” 


Sir R. Inglis’s speech ( Hansard , vol. 80, p. 378) is 
important only as containing the phrase, upon which 
so many changes have been rung, viz., the Queen’s Col- 
leges’ scheme “is a gigantic scheme of godless educa- 
tion.” 

Lord Palmerston (ib. p. 406) opposed Mr. Wyse’s 
proposal about alternative Professors in the “ dan- 
gerous subjects ” : — 

“Would you have Professors of both religions? 
That would not carry out the object of the endow- 
ment, which is to cement the harmony beween both 
sections.” “It would only lead to a civil war of 
rheological doctrines in these Colleges, where you 
mean to lay the foundations of religious peace.” 

He advocated the opening of Dublin University : — 
“It will be necessary to establish some central 
point, probably in connection with Trinity College, 
Dublin, which will combine these different Colleges 
into one University, and will, if possible, connect 
Trinity College with it as a component part” (ib. p. 


Sir R. Peel (Hansard, ib. p. 385) replied to his 
objectors : — 

“ Tt would have been impossible to consult the 
Catholic Bishops without consulting the prelates of 
“ s Established Church. If we had done this, it 
*ould have been utterly impossible to establish any 
scheme of academical education.” 

He was opposed to the proposal of having alternative 
'essors of Theology appointed and paid by the 
late (ib. p. 388), ana of making religious instruction 
compulsory : — 

" My firm belief is, that you have a better security 
■or religious instruction in the sense of duty and 
whgation on the part of the parents of the youth, 
“an m any system of compulsion that you can 
“ Tls e” (tb. p. 391). 

.The reception which Sir R. Peel’s measure met 
ifort * 8 ° arrate< T in Most Rev. Dr. Walsh’s 

> The Irish University Question ” (p. 401, 


seq.). (1) It was condemned as “godless” by , 

O’Connell on May 12th, at a meeting of the 

Repeal Association, and in Freeman’s Journal Dec. 19, 1901. 
of 13th May. But it should not be forgotten that the - — 

laity were by no means unanimous. The Young Ire- P r - J 
land party (especially Thomas Davis, Dillon, and starble - 
Duffy) strongly supported it (see “ My Life in Two 
Hemispheres.” by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, vol. i., p. 107, 
quoted in Miss Wyse’s pamphlet, p. 98). 


“ When the new proposal was mentioned in the 
General Committee (of the Repeal Association) there 
was universal congratulation, till John O’Connell 
entered and declared it was an abominable attempt to 
undermine religion and morality in" Ireland.” . . . 
“ At the next meeting of the Association he (Daniel 
O’Connell) and his son assailed the Bill without stint, 
and Davis and Dillon defended it. Next day a requisi- 
tion was privately presented to O’Connell, asking that 
the subject might be mentioned no more till the Catho- 
lic Bishops, who were about to hold a conference on the 
Bill, should have spoken. As the requisition was signed 
by forty members of the General Committee, including 
all the barristers and country gentlemen, and, indeed, 
every man of education outside the O’Connell family, 
he thought fit to consent” 


(2) “ On 21st May the Bishops met in Dublin, and 
condemned the scheme as ‘ dangerous to the faith and 
morals’ of Catholic youth.” 


This special meeting of the Bishops was summoned 
by the Catholic Primate of Ireland, Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Crolly, who at first considered the scheme dan- 
gerous. He explained his position in a speech delivered 
in August, 1845. 

“When the scheme for establishing the provincial 
Colleges first made its appearance, I entertained 
serious apprehensions respecting the morality of the 
students, who appeared to be left without any moral 
superintendence, subject to their own inclinations 
and propensities, at a period of life the most critical, 
when the passions are most violent and dangerous. 
Under that impression, I called a meeting of the 
Catholic prelates who were willing and ready to co- 
operate on 'fair and reasonable terms with the Govern- 
ment. We discussed the provisions of the Bill, and, 
after mature deliberation, we went to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and represented our objections and the amend- 
ments we deemed advisable. The Lord Lieutenant 
received the memorial, and forwarded the state of 
the case to the Government, who made such amend- 
ments as were calculated to afford general satisfac- 
tion. By the Bill as it stands at present, no pupil 
could be received into any of the new Colleges, unless 
he would lodge with his parents, a relative, a guar- 
dian, or in a house fully licensed by the President 
of the College, for the very purpose of protecting his 
morality. Besides, the BUI gives full power to have 
chaplains of every religious persuasion duly appointed 
for the purpose of superintending the moral conduct 
of the students, and giving them proper moral in- 
struction at such hours as will not interfere with 
their scientific studies. This being the most impor- 
tant point in the measure, and one to which most 
objections were urged at the outset, I am determined, 
as far as I am concerned, to give our provincial Col- 
leges a fair trial .” — (Statement of Committee of Con- 
vocation of Queen’s University, 1873, p. 10.) 

The amendments suggested by the Bishops are as 
follows : — 

(1.) “That a fair proportion of the Professors and 
other office-bearers should be members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose moral conduct shall have 
been properly certified by testimonials of character, 
signed by their respective prelates. And that all the 
office-bearers in those Colleges should he appointed 
by a Board of Trustees, of which the Roman Catholic 
prelates of the provinces in which one of these Col- 
leges should be erected shall be members.” 

(2.) “ That the Roman Catholic pupils could not 
attend the lectures on History, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Moral Philosophy, Geology, or Anatomy, without 
exposing their faith or morals to imminent danger, 

' unless a Roman Catholic Professor be appointed for 
each of those subjects.” 
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(3.) “ That if any President, Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor, or office-bearer in any of the new Colleges be 
convicted before the Board of Trustees of attempting 
to undermine the faith or injure the morals of any 
student in these institutions, he shall be immediately 
removed from his office by the same Board.” 

(4.) “ That, as it is not contemplated that the 
students shall be provided with lodgings in the new 
Colleges, there shall be a Roman Catholic chaplain 
to superintend the moral and religious teaching of 
the Roman Catholic students belonging to each of 
these Colleges ; that the appointment of each chap- 
lain, with a suitable salary, shall be made on the 
recommendation of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the diocese in which the College is situate ; and that 
the same prelate shall have frill power and authority 
to remove such Roman Catholic chaplain from his 
situation.” (Irish University Education, J. P. Pye, 


The memorial of the Bishops was considered by the 
Government before the Bill came on for second reading 
on May 30th, and Sir J. Graham announced that " the 
adoption of the most material facts in that memorial 
would be inconsistent with their duty and with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill.” Still, before the measure went into 
Committee, the Government consented to important 
amendments : — 

(1.) “ The Government promised to take the utmost 
care in selecting proper persons for those institutions 
which are to be established in the Roman Catholic 
provinces of Munster and Connaught (Sir R. Peel, 
Hansard, vol. 80, p. 1289), but was unwilling to 
tie down the discrimination of the Crown by an enact- 
ment." ... “I consider that true conciliation 
and concert and co-operation are more likely to arise 
from. the free action of the Executive Government in 
a friendly spirit than from the introduction into 
laws of this kind of an enactment which leaves no- 
thing for the discrimination of the Government ” (ib. 
vol. 82, p. 366-7). 

(2.) The Government refused to accept the proposal 
that there should be alternative Professors of History, 
Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Geology, and 
Anatomy, on the ground that such a policy would 
introduce a spirit of strife into the College ; although, 
as regards Theology, Mr. Wyse pointed out that: — 


“ At Bonn, in the gymnasium, for instance, Catho- 
lics and Protestants are found constantly side by 
side. Their religious instruction is minute and 
ample. . . . It is given regularly to each per- 
suasion by their respective teachers under the same 
roof, but apart. No evil seems to result from this 
arrangement ; it leads neither to religious discord nor 
to religious indifference. Each adheres to his own 
faith, but respects that of others.” (Miss Wyse, l.c., 
p. 60.) 


Mr. Wyse desired Catholic and Protestant Professors 
of Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and Philosophy of 
History, but not of Anatomy and Geology. 

(3.) Mr. Wyse had urged upon the Government 
•“ that the point was to attain such a governing body 
as could and would dismiss Professors if circumstances 
required.” ..." He thought upon this point 
alone depended the whole character for good or evil 
of the proposed system.” ( Hansard , vol. 80, p. 1273.) 

The Government proposed certain ex-officio members 
of the Board of Visitors, who should represent the 
different religions, viz,, in Belfast, the Established 
Church Bishop, the Roman Catholic Bishop, an eminent 
Presbyterian clergyman ; in Galway and Cork, the 
Established Church and Roman Catholic Bishops. 

The Government proposed that the power to dismiss 
a Professor should be vested in the Crown, which should 
take action on the report of the President and Council 
of the College (see Statutes of Queen’s College, Galway, 
chapter V.). 

O’Connell declared the Bishops were not satisfied 
with this provision — “I mean you no disrespect, but 
I will not take your word for it (viz., that Professors 
would be dismissed if preachers of infidelity).” . . . 
“ The Bishops insist on having a power lodged in them 
for finding out the infidelity, and of having some voice, 


at least, in the dismissal of the Prok^.. 
inculcate it.” “ They say, ‘ We won’t rnn tk^ 0 
(Hansard, vol. 81, p. 1090.) * the mk - 


i*.; nrmougn me students were not provided win. 
lodging in the Colleges, the provision for mSS* 
trol was, in the opinion of the Government, 

The Government offered encouragement fnr tU u 
tion of halls (see Queen’s Collie Act XWr ^ 
XVIII.), the power of appointing principals of'tiT^ 
halls to be vested in the Visitors. S? 

regard to their guidance and administration feS 
be carried into effect without the consent of the TH 
tors. In addition to the halls, there should te 
licensed lodging-houses, whose licenses should he Z 
newed yearly (Queen’s Colleges Act, XVI) 
Government consented that chaplains or deans of 
residence should be appointed by the different de- 
nominations. As to the question of salary of these 
chaplains, the Government refused to yield, as tliev 
preferred to leave religious training to voluntary 
effort. 1 


(5.) As to the appointment of Professors by the 
Crown, the Government were urged by Lord John 
Russell to abandon their policy— “All depends on 
choosing your Professors in a different way,” and 
also by Mr. Wyse. 


Sir J. Graham stated that the Professors would be 
appointed by the Crown, “to provide security” in the 
absence of tests ; but he thought the question might be 
reconsidered after 1848 (Hansard, vol. 81, p. 1041). 

“ If a University shall be established, it will be a 
natural arrangement that the governing body shall 
have the power of recommending to the Crown, as 
various Professorships in the Colleges shall become 
vacant, those whom, after examination or otherwise, they , 
shall deem best fit to fill the Chairs, preserving always ' 
the Crown veto.” Mr. Smith O’Brien proposed a Board, 
with a majority of Roman Catholics, empowered to 
recommend persons who should be appointed to Pro- 
fessorships. The Government nominated such a Board, 
on which the various religions were represented, before 
the end of this year, but the project fell through, as the 
Catholic prelates declined to assist. 


Mr. O’Brien went on to say: — 

“ He did not believe that the system of appointing 
Professors would be altered by Parliament It was 
only necessary for the Government not to bring for- 
ward any measure on the subject to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the power in their own hands.” (Han- 
sard, vol. 81, p. 1350.) 


The Government amended the Act (s. x.) as fol- 
lows : — “ The power of appointing the Professors shall 
be vested in Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
until the end of the year 1848, and afterwards as shall 
otherwise be provided by Parliament, or in default ot 
any provision to the contrary, in Her Majesty, ner 
heirs and successors.” But Mr. S. O’Brien’s prophecy 
has proved true to the present day. 

On the second reading of the Colleges Bill, the larg«t 
portion of the speeches of the Government was devoKa 
to replying to Sir R. Inglis’s taunt that they we 
setting up a “godless” system of education. 
phrase had been caught up by O’Connell and the La _ 
lie prelates, and the opposition to the Bill was m J 
based on this — according to the Government 
conception. 

Sir K, Peel (Ho»s«rj, vol. 80, 1283) 
the system which the Government proposed * 
applicable to England or Scotland, and further - 
“I concur with Lord J. Russell tLat, if 
have nothing but improved secular rnst 
would rather have that than ignorance, bu j 

I should feel that pure secular instruction, ' » , 

any provision for religious. instruction, 
partial and imperfect training. If the ou y. 
had proposed an alternative plan, Sir 
have said, ‘ this is a covert mode of provi o ^ 
ment for the Roman Catholic Church. - • « ^ 

you with an utter and manifest mdifie jj* of 
ligions ; for whether they be , j njurch 

Presbyterians or members of Established thun 
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here they have Professors of Metaphysics and Moral 
philosophy and Divinity, and are all put upon a 
footing.’ ■ • • But do 1 endanger ‘faith and 

morals' by inviting Roman Catholics and Protestants 
to make provision for the education of their youth.” 


Equality may be secured in two ways : — 

(1.) By founding a separate institution for Roman 
Catholics, with as rich an endowment as Trinity 
College possesses ; or 

(2.) By opening Trinity College (ib.). 


London. 
Dec. 19, 1901 

Dr. W. J. M. 
Starkie. 


tgain, Sir J. Graham ( Hansard , vol. 81, p. 1355) 
maintained— 


■•It is not true that religion is excluded." "The 
Government contemplate the foundation of halls in 
which religious instruction would be imparted, and 
Visitors would be appointed by the Government in 
whom the people of Ireland would put confidence.” 

The Bill had been altered in consequence of the 
memorial of the Roman Catholic Bishops to the 
Lord Lieutenant, but he did not think it the duty 
of Parliament to resign to any ecclesiastical autho- 
rity their discretion in a matter so proper to their 
functions as that of the secular education of the 
Irish people.” . . . “ The principle of the Bill 
was that all religious instruction should be volun- 
tary.” . . . “So far from discouraging religious 

education, they had supplied every inducement to 
provide religious instruction out of the walls of the 
College, ana within the walls they had afforded 
facilities for giving such instruction” (ib., vol. 82, 
p. 112). (See Colleges Act, xiv.) 


Again, Sir R. Peel said (Hans., vol. 82, p. 371): — 


“The principle of equality is preserved in the new 
institution. We have given the Catholics every 
facility for religious instruction. We have given 
them direct sanction and encouragement. We have 
admitted that secular instruction will be imperfect 
unless accompanied by religious instruction as its 
basis ; but we have thought (it may be erroneously) 
that the best way of providing that religious instruc- 
tion, where there is so much jealousy of interference, 
was to give every facility, but to call on parents . . 
to provide the means, and to call on the respective 
Churches to give their aid in providing that educa- 
tion.” 


The speeches of Lord J. Russell during this debate 
are of importance in view of the fact that from 1846 he 
was Prime Minister, and was entrusted with the estab- 
lishment of the Colleges and the appointment of the 
Professors. His disapproval of the measure was un- 
qualified. He failed to see why the Government should 
not agree to some kind of proposal which should be in 
accordance with the Roman Catholic clergy. He 
thought the Roman Catholic clergy should be recognised 
as “ part of the plan,” and have power to make regula- 
tions as to attendance at religious observances. (Hans., 
■ r, l. 80, p. 1247.) The Government should consult 
Archbishop Murray, “ a man no less distinguished for 
his moderation of opinion and his loyalty to the throne, 
than he is by his unswerving fidelity to his own 
fourth" (ib., p. 1248). He hoped before the Bill went 
into Committee, the Government would inform the 
House they had the assent of the clergy generally. He 
thought that if the Bill, on leaving the Committee, was 
condemned by the Bishops, it was better not to send it 
to Ireland at all (ib., vol. 81, p. 1359). He was prepared 
to vote for religious instruction for Roman Catholics 
(A, p. 1362). “ Either Trinity College should be thrown 
or religious instruction provided for the Roman 
Catholic youth of Ireland.” He refused to admit that 
the Roman Catholics secured equality with Protestants 
® the matter of education by means of this measure : — 

‘‘ For Roman Catholics you established a certain 
number of Colleges suitable for the middle class, 
»hich are open to all, and at which persons intending 
to devote themselves to commercial pursuits, to civil 
en gineering, and professions of a similar nature, 
jnay obtain a good education ; but with respect to a 
higher kind of education you found that that is solely 
» he obtained in the University of Dublin, and that 
that University of Dublin is presided over by a body 
«ich is exclusively Protestant” (i5., voL 82, p. 


The amendments in the Bill introduced by the 
Government failed to satisfy the majority of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. Archbishop Crolly, it is true, recog- 
nised the amendments as adequate (as was stated above), 
and was supported in this opinion by Dr. Murphy, of 
Cork, Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Ryan of 
Limerick, and five other Bishops (Miss VYyse, l.c., 
p. 76) ; bnt the majority, led by Archbishop MacHale, 
would have none of the measure. His Grace wrote to 
O’Connell, on June 26th. 1845: — 

“ The resolution of the Bishops regarding this bad 
scheme of academic education remains in full force, 
and no Ministry can ever hope to render tolerable 
to Catholic people in Ireland so penal and revolting 
a measure.” (Quoted in Hansard, vol. 81, p. 1356.) 

The Archbishop also wrote to Peel : — “ Disguise it as 
you may, your scheme of academical instruction, 
coupled with your repudiation of the resolutions and 
memorial of the Bishops, is only a fresh attempt, 
similar to that of the Church schools, to bribe Catholic 
youth into an abandonment of their religion. And you 
do this to second the schemes of mercenary infidels, 
who are springing up in the country, and who, under 
the affectation of zeal for education, would not hesi- 
tate to advocate Mahometanism, if it gave them access 
to the patronage of the Lords of the Treasury.” (Ib., 
vol. 81, p. 1087.) 

On the other hand, the Presbyterians were not satis- 
fied with the concessions of the Government. Peel 
(Hansard, vol. 81, p. 1087) quoted from a letter he 
received from a Presbyterian gentleman : — 

“ Sir J. Graham appears to have intimated that 
all religions would be represented in the Professor- 
ships. Now. I should be acting most unfaithfully to 
the Government, did I not clearly express my convic- 
tion that one Roman Catholic or Unitarian Professor 
in the undergraduate course would at once decide the 
General Assembly to withdraw every student. Of 
this result I entertain not a single doubt. You 
might, indeed, appoint an Episcopalian not known 
as a Puseyite as readily as a Presbyterian or a Bap- 
tist, Independent or Methodist, without much dis- 
satisfaction, but not a Unitarian or Roman Catholic 
Professor.” 


The Catholic prelates met again on 20th September, 
1845. and twenty out of twenty-six reiterated their 
condemnation of the measure ; and again on 18th 
November, 1845, when they unanimously referred the 
question to the Holy See. Pending this decision, the 
Bishops favourable to the scheme held their hands. In 
1845 the Government nominated a Board of Catholics 
and Protestants to select Professors. Archbishop 
Murray was named as a member, but he publicly pro- 
claimed his inability “ to accept such an office, useful 
as it might seem, until I should learn what determina- 
tion the Holy See, to which the matter ha.d been re- 
ferred, would adopt upon the whole affair (Mfe, p. 
202). Meanwhile, “having weighed with all the judg- 
ment I possessed the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, and having conferred with other ecclesiastics, 
whom I deemed most eminent for piety and wisdom, 
I arrived at the full persuasion that, for the protection 
and preservation of our holy religion, it was safer far 
to tolerate these Colleges, though not unattended with 
danger, and allow our priests, aide4 with proper pre- 
cautions, to watch over their progress, than to repudiate 
them utterly.” (Ibidem.) . , , 

On 9th October, 1847, a Rescript was issued from 
Rome that the Queen’s Colleges involved a grave 
danger to the faith of Catholic. On 11th October, 
1848, the danger was described m another Rescript as 

" AnT^April 18th, 1850, another Rescript was issued, 
forbidding priests to accept appointments to positions 
of influence in the administration of the CoUeges of 
Cork and Galway. (Dr. Walsh, U., p. 405.) 

With reference to these Rescripts it is important to 
give in full some letters of Archbishop Murray written 
on the subject. g q 
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London. 
Dee. iSTwOl. 
Dr. wTj. M. 
Starkie. 


(1.) To the Tablet, 11th February, 1850. 

“ Mountj oy-square, 11th February, 1850. 

“ Dear Sib, — I regret exceedingly to perceive that 
you seem, in one of your late articles, to attribute to 
me an opinion that no Catholic student could, under 
any circumstance, attend without sin the lectures to 
be given in the newly-established Queen’s Colleges. 
If this was really your meaning, I beg to assure you 
that I have never uttered a word to indicate that 
such is my opinion. The mistake into which you 
seem to have been unintentionally led appears to have 
arisen from a supposition of mine, perhaps a very 
unfounded one, that the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda was impressed with a notion of that 
kind when the Rescript regarding the Colleges was 
issued, and when it was not, of course, accurately 
acquainted with the various checks against irreligion 
and immorality which were then in preparation. 
That such an idea should have been then entertained 
would, perhaps, under these circumstances, be hardly 
surprising ; but the supposition that it really was so 
is, at least, premature, for on receiving the two Re- 
scripts, of which there is question, I cannot discover 
in either of them any declaration to that effect, and 
it is neither my duty nor my wish to make any addi- 
tion to them. 

“ The Sacred Congregation — always prudent, always 
dignified — gives no countenance in these documents 
to the absurdity of applying the epithet of ‘ godless ’ 
to institutions which comprise the ministers of re- 
ligion, and appointed for the express purpose of 
teaching the students to adore, and love, and serve 
God. It calmly expresses its doubts as to how far the 
proposed checks against irreligion would be sustained 
by the laws of these realms, which it professes not 
to understand ; it indicates other grounds of fear, 
which lead it to apprehend that the new Colleges 
would not be sufficiently safe for the general educa- 
tion of Catholic youths ; and it therefore enjoins the 
Catholic Bishops to take no part in the execution 
of the law in virtue of which they were to be estab- 
lished. I do not find any other distinct prohibition 
in those Rescripts. With this injunction I at once 
pledged myself to the Holy See that I would strictly 
■conform. But I stop there. Being thus wholly un- 
connected with those institutions, it is not for me 
to anticipate any future declarations regarding them 
which may emanate from the wisdom of the same 
supreme authority, nor to dictate, in the meantime, 
to others wliat conclusions respecting individual cases 
they ought to draw from the two important documents 
which are now before them. 


“ Having given this explanation, I must beg to 
decline entering again, through the newspapers, upon 
this subject. 

“ I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 

“ D. Murray.” 


Note. — Reprinted from the Galway Vindicator of 
lZtli February, 1850. 

“ Rosemount, Roebuck, 30th September, 1850. 

“ My Dear Lord, — May I respectfully ask your 
Grace, as well for my own information as for that of 
some other Roman Catholics of your diocese, who 
have sons either in Trinity College or in course of 
preparation for it, or for the newly-established 
■Queen’s Colleges, how are we to understand the late 
Synodical Address on the subject of these Colleges? 
Are we thereby actually prohibited from sending our 
children to these Colleges ? — and if so, how far is 
such a prohibition actually binding on us, in foro 
eonscientice ? To many of us it appears altogether 
inexplicable, that after petitioning, in the days of 
persecution, for admission into Trinity College — after 
being permitted, with the tacit sanction of your 
Grace and your eminent predecessors and colleagues 
in the Church of Ireland for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, to receive our education there — and seeing that 
one of the members of that very Synod, most dis- 
tinguished for rank, is actually a graduate of the 
University, it does appear strange that, in the year 
1850, education in Trinitjr_ College, or even in any 
of the Colleges recently established on such a liberal 
footing as regards us, should be unequivocally con- 
demned ; and that without one reason being assigned 


for this sudden change, or any provision ,v & 
meantime being made for affording a snitakL j “ e 
tion to our children. I need not°say K thif “t 
ject is one of intense interest to the Lman 
gentry el your Grace's diocese, “ ie“™ 
Roman Catholic middle classes of Ireland eenZi. 
and I, therefore, my dear Lord, 
entreating such an answer from your Grace as ll 
make known to the numerous persons who have 
to me upon it ; and which, if it do not caR? 
apprehensions, at least may guide our future coZ 
of action on this all-important point.— I am m 
dear Lord, with the sincerest respect and affection ? 


“Your Grace’s obedient Servant, 

"John R. Corballis. 
“ The Most Rev. Archbishop Murray.” 

Reply op Archbishop Murray. 


“ Mountj oy-square, 1st October, 1850. 

“ My dear Friend, — I have received your interest- 
ing letter, and I need not, I hope, assure you that I 
participate fully in the deep anxiety which you so 
justly feel ; but I must pray you not to press me to 
enter, at this moment, into details on the painful 
subject to which you allude. I may, however, men- 
tion that a petition, signed by thirteen Bishops, has 
probably ere this reached Rome, supplicating our 
most Holy Father Pius IX. to refuse his sanction 
to certain proposals on points yet undecided relative 
to the subject of academical education. To the de- 
cision to be given thereon, whatever it may he (though 
I still venture to hope that it will be favourable to 
the petitioners), those prelates will be found among 
the first to reverently submit ; but in the meantime 
I am not aware that there is amongst them one who 
would wish to extend the provisions of the Pontifical 
Rescripts already issued on that subject beyond the 
strict letter of what the Holy See has prescribed.— I 
have the honour to remain, my dear Friend, 


“ Yours most faithfully, 

>i< “D. Murray” 


“J. R. Corballis, Esq.” 

Note. — Reprinted from the Galway Vindicator of 
2nd October, 1850. 


It may be mentioned that the last letter was written 
subsequently to the Synod of Thurles, which condemned 
the Colleges, and forbade any ecclesiastic to have any- 
thing to do with them. The petition referred to in the 
Archbishop’s last letter, as it is believed, was 
to supplicate Pope Pius IX. not to ratify the 
decree of the Synod, forbidding priests, under 
canonical censures, to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of the Colleges. It was this decree, and not 
the pronouncement that the Colleges were “ dangerous, 
that was fatal to the success of the new Colleges. 


Tho Queen’s Colleges Act became law in July, 1845. 
he three Presidents and the three Yice-Preswents 
le Colleges were appointed in the beginning of low- 
liey were immediately called together by Lord Hoyis- 
ury, who gave them instructions "to give their ws 
msideration to the question how far the plan ot eau - 
on in their respective faculties may be most sumwj 
ud most completely carried out.” (Queen s Colt g 
om., 1857, p. 315.) 

Th. Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
ud framed a code of regulations, which they , 

> the Lord Lieutenant. But, before anythi g 

as done, Sir R. Peel resigned office * 

ud Lord Bessborough succeeded I^rd W It 

iceroy in the Government of Lord J 0 " 11 * vw,. 
as stated in evidence before the Queen’s C^ege ^ 
dssion, m 1884, by Professor Lewis, of ,?Z ' nredoas 
ppointed in 1849, that Lord J. Russell t e j 

> shelve the Queen’s College sclieme, and 
pening the Colleges. It is certain th jpi, a t£s in 
is disapproval of Peel’s scheme during 0 gce do- 
345, and for the first year of his tenure of 
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thing was done to carry out Peel’s intentions. Tlie 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents were never summoned 
during the viceroyalty of the Earl of Bessborough, and 
the code of regulations which they had sent to the 
Castle was lost. When Lord Clarendon succeeded, on 
Lord Bessborough’s death (June, 1847), he summoned 
the Presidents together, and directed them to commence 
de novo. (Queen’s College Commission, 1857, p. 124.) 
Lord Clarendon “ was animated ” at this time “ by an 
tamest desire and hope to conciliate the Irish Catholic 
body.” ((frcvillc Memoirs, vol. vi., p. 199, 
Silver Library Edition.) He found that Peel 
had appointed a priest as President of Queen’s 
College, Galway (Father Kirwan), and Sir R. 
Kane, a distinguished Catholic layman, President of 
Queen’s College, Cork. Being anxious to carry out 
the same policy, he had conferences with the Catholic 
Bishops, and held out hopes to them that although the 
appointment of Professors could not be vested in them 
the Government would consult their wishes. 

On 19th March, 1848, he wrote to Dr. Murray: — 

“Moreover, in the Council, Professorships, and 
other posts of each College, the Catholic religion will 
be fully and appropriately represented, for these 
Colleges are institutions for the education of the 
middle classes, and the Government would fail in its 
object of training up the youth of Ireland to be 
good men and loyal subjects if their religious in- 
struction and moral conduct were not duly provided 
for, and guarded by every precaution that the most 
anxious solicitude can devise.” (W. K. Sullivan, 
“University Education in Ireland,” p. 18.) . . . 

" He also submitted the new statutes to the heads of 
the different Churches and Bishops, who expressed 
generally satisfaction with them.” (P. S. Henry, 
Queen’s College Commission, 1857, p. 60, se q.) 

But the majority of the Catholic Bishops seem to 
have felt no confidence in his assurances. The Colleges 
were pronounced “ dangerous to faith and morals ” in 
Papal Rescripts of 1847 and 1848, and the Sacred Con- 
gregation (in 1847) urged the Bishops to erect a Catho- 
lic University, “ on the model of that which has been 
founded in Louvain by the prelates of Belgium.” The 
attitude of the Bishops, and the experience of a year 
of office during the crisis of the Famine, seem to have 
disheartened the Lord Lieutenant, and convinced him 
that “ no reliance at all could be placed on the loyalty 
of the Catholic population and its chiefs,” and that, in 
fact, the Protestants alone were to be depended upon 
for attachment to the 'British connexion (Greville 
Memoirs, vol. vi., p. 200). At any rate from this 
time he ceased to consult the Bishops. Dr Kirwan of 
Galway died, and he appointed Mr. Berwick, a Protes- 
tant, to succeed him, ana the important question of the 
selection of Professors he referred to the Council of 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents, which contained only 
two Catholics out of six (Sir R. Kane, Queen’s College 
Commission, 1857, p. 147). 

The recommendations of this Council were, unfor- 
tunately, out of harmony with the promises of Lord 
Clarendon to Dr. Murray (quoted above). Of twenty 
Professors appointed to Queen’s College, Belfast, two 
were Roman Catholics (Professors of Geology and Celtic 
unguages). Of twenty Professors appointed to Queen’s 
College, Cork, three were Roman Catholics (two in 
Medicine, one in Law). Of twenty Professors ap- 
pointed to Galway, two Roman Catholics were appointed 
b the Faculty of Arts (Mathematics, History, and 
English Literature). It has been stated by Dr. Sul- 
livan he. cit.) that the Queen’s Colleges were finally 
condemned mainly on account of the constitution of the 
staff, and Father Delany has recently said the same. 
“ is not for a layman to express an opinion, but one 
®ay quote the words of an Irish Member of Parliament 
(Mr. O’Flaherty, Cp. Hansard, vol. 107, p. 354) — “ The 
success of the Colleges depends entirely upon the 
appointment of tlie Professors.” If one may believe 
Greville (Memoirs, vol. vi., p. Ill) the Curia might 
nave been conciliated. 

“A few days ago I met Dr. Wiseman, and had 
much talk with him about Rome, and the Pope’s 
re 9 e nt Rescript about tlie Colleges in Ireland. He 
said it was all owing to there being no English. 
Ambassador at Rome, and no representation of the 
moderate Irish clergy. Irish ecclesiastical affairs 
snsre managed by MacHale through Franzoni, head 
°f the Propaganda, and Fr. Ventura, who has the 


Pope’s ear, and he strongly advised that- Murray and 
his party should send an agent to Rome. ... He LONDOW - 
talked a great deal about the Pope, who, he said, j) ec . 19 jgoj 
had not time to inquire into these tilings himself, ’ — - 

and took his inspirations from the above-named per- Dr- W. J. SI. 
sonages. . . . He thinks the Rescript may be Starkie. 

■»arly got rid of by a little management.” 

To like effect spoke an Irish Member of Parliament 
(Mr. _ Power, Cp .Hansard, vol. 107, p. 359)— “The 
Pope’s condemnation of the Colleges was founded rather 
on the fears of certain parties in Ireland than on any 
knowledge he had of the state of things.” 

Although pronounced “ dangerous,” the Colleges were 
not finally condemned until August, 1850, wTien the 
Synod of Thurles decided by a majority of one — (Cp. 
y. EL Sullivan, l.c., p. 52) — “to prohibit under 
Canonical Censures, every ecclesiastic from having any 
official connection with them.” 

This decision was opposed by Dr. Murray, 
and, it is believed, representations were made 
to Rome by the. minority of the Bishops that 
this resolution should not be affirmed. Dr. Murray 
believed that the Pope would refuse to ratify 
it. But the “Durham Letter” of Lord John 
Russell (November 10th, 1850), and the anti-Papal 
agitation, which culminated in the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, were regarded as “ so insulting at Rome, and such 
a proof of the hostility of the British Government to 
the Roman Catholic religion,” that the negotiations 
came to an abrupt termination (Greville Memoirs, vol. 
vi., p. 376) ; and the famous Rescript of 23rd May, 

1851, gave a fatal blow to the Colleges. Up to this 
time many ecclesiastics of high position were nominally 
connected with them, although they refused to act 
until a final decision had been given by Rome. 

Archbishop Cullen and Dr. Denvir were Visitors 
of Belfast Queen’s College ; Archbishop Slattery 
and Dr. Delaney of Cork Queen’s College ; Archbishop 
MacHale and Dr. O'Donnell were appointed visitors of 
Galway Queen’s College; but all declined to act. 

Father O’Toole, Professor of History, Galway, resigned. 

Rev. William O’Connor, Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Catholic 
Deans of Residence, in Cork and Galway respectively, 
threw up their offices. These appointments had been 
made in compliance with the unanimous request of the 
Roman Catholic prelates (Queen’s Colleges Commission, 

1857, p. 248). 


It will thus be seen that “ no institutions were ever 
yet opened under such unfavourable circumstances.”' 
(Berwick, Queen’s Colleges Commission, 1857, p. 244.) 
They received little support, “ even from the Govern- 
ment who founded them ’’. (Kane, ib. p. 135), and Lord 
John Russell’s Government were suspected of a design 
not to proceed with the scheme. On July 13, 1849, 
Mr. Plumptre asked whether Lord John Russell in- 
tended to persist in their establishment, as a protest, 
signed by a large portion of the Catholic hierarchy, 
had been received, and seeing they were objected to by a 
large portion of the English people. Lord John 
Russell, in reply, said the Government could not assent 
to the Bishops having a veto on certain appointments, 
as they claimed. “ Both the former and present 
Government gave explanations that satisfied a great 
number of the Catholic Bishops that education might 
go on in the Colleges with perfect security to the re- 
ligious opinions of tlie Roman Catholic youth.. The 
plan of the Colleges was a thing which did not imme- 
diately concern the present Government." 

But the intentions of the Government were suspected 
in view of their declaration in favour of sectarian edu- 
cation in 1845. Sir Robert Kane said, in 1857 (Queen’s 
Colleges Commission, p. 136), “I believe nothing has 
been more fatal to the progress of the Colleges, and 
nothing has affected our numbers more, than the 
general impression which has been felt that united edu- 
cation is not to be permanently maintained, and, 
therefore, persons have been afraid of exhibiting them- 
selves as approving or devoted to it, lest such approval 
or devotion might "compromise them in the future con- 
dition of affairs, when exclusive sectarian education 
would be adopted.” 

The resignation of the Deans of Residence went far 
to make the Queen’s Colleges really “ godless, ”^at least 
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. nM _ for Catholics. When the Bill was introduced there 
Liokpon. wag no j^ ea 0 { having these officers. Their creation 
Dee. 19, 1901. was “ a sort of compromise between the extreme secu- 
— larists on the one hand, and the parties who wished 
Dr. VV. J. M. ^ introduce the religions element on the other hand 
Start... (Kane> j b _ p 128) . 

For more than a year, Fr. O’Connor, Dean of Resi- 
dence in Cork, used to deliver a lecture every Saturday 
on moral and religious subjects to the young men under 
his charge. Sir R. Kane said (ib. , p. 127) : — “ I have 
heard some of the parochial clergymen in the town say 
that they considered the young men of the College who 
had the advantage of a Dean of Residence to be superior 
as a class, in their moral and religious habits, to any 
similar class of young men in the locality." 

Students under twenty-one who res i dal in licensed 
boarding-houses, were compelled to attend these lectures. 
(Queen’s Colleges Commission, 1857, p. 45.) 

The Dean also visited the lodging-houses, and ascer- 
tained from the matron whether the students went to 
church. 

After May 23rd, 1851, the Government desisted from 
ill attempts to conciliate the Catholic prelates. Their 
only anxiety was not “ to re-open the education ques- 
tion ” (Sir R. Kane, Queen's Colleges Commission, p. 
126). The situation was, indeed, hopeless, unless the 
Government abandoned the principle on which the 
Colleges were founded. The views of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy on the dangers of “ united education,” even 
in secular subjects, were more extreme at that time than 
they had been in 1826, and than they would seem to have 
become in recent years. Dr. Dorrian, Bishop of Bel- 
fast, was asked (Fowls Commission, 1867, Q. 9113)— 
“ Do you associate dogmatic teaching pari .passu in 
secular education ? ” He replied — “ Our Church simply 
teaches us it is unsound Catholic, doctrine to believe that 
even knowledge of natural things can be imparted with- 
out religious influence.” And the same witness went 
so far as to maintain that even a teacher of arithmetic 
might inculcate heresy (quoted in Hansard, voL ccxiv., 
p. 58). 

Even the solemn declaration made by every Professor 
in a Queen’s College to avoid controversial questions, 
either in religion or politics, in his lectures, failed 
to satisfy them : — 

“ By the shrug of a shoulder, or the wink of an eye, 
revealed religion can be attacked, in its most vital 
pai-ts, just as well as in any other way" (Queen’s 
Colleges Commission, 1857, p. 249). 

The Queen’s College, Belfast, alone of the three, at- 
tained any measure of success. Its well-being was due, 
in its early years, to its strongly pronounced denomi- 
national character, which satisfied the then views of 
the majority uf the Presbyterian Church. The Presby- 
terians, in 1844, had collected large subscriptions, and 
had sought to establish a Presbyterian College in Bel- 
fast. to take the place of the Academical Institute. 
But, on hearing from Sir R. Peel of his intention to 
found the Queen’s Colleges, they suspended operations — 

“ Until it should be seen whether the College to be 
established in the North of Ireland would be suitable 
for our object.” 

It was not until the Professors and Deans of Resi- 
dence were appointed, in October, 1849, that they passed 
a Resolution permitting the students to attend the 
classes in the Colleges, viz. : — 

“ That, whereas Her Majesty’s Government have 
enabled us to provide for the religious instruction 
of all our students by an endowment of a Theological 
Faculty under our own exclusive jurisdiction: and 
whereas one of our ministers, in whose capacity and 
paternal care we have entire confidence, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Residence, to whom has been com- 
mitted the constant inspection and care of the 
conduct of the students : and whereas the qualifica- 
tions and character of the persons appointed in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, for those classes which the 
students of this Church have hitherto been required 
to attend, are such as to justify this Assembly in 
accepting certificates and degrees from that College: 
We now permit them to attend the classes of that 
Department in the Queen’s College.” — ( Queen’s 
Colleges Commission, 1857, p. 53.) 


supported m a loyal spirit by the Govern ** 
were condemned by the Episcopalians and R 0 Z n rL? 1 
hes as “godless. At one time the opposition 
latter was so strong that the President of Cork (S L r 
K ane) declared that it was difficult for his fain , 
reside in Cork. ,uuu . v to 

“A Roman Catholic family resident in the rvi 
lege, particularly a young family, would be 
with regard to the ministers of their own Chuirhi! 
a position which would be exceedingly disagree^ 
—which would be, m fact, intolerable" (Ib., 14^ 


6948. Most Rev. Dr. Healy— T liere are a few point, 
as to which I desire to ask you a few questions^ In 
the first place— and I want to ask it merely for informa- 
tion’s sake — it appears the first real concession made to 
Catholics was in 1793, when the Relief Bill was passed 
enabling them to become Professors of Trinity ColW 
Now yesterday— I think you will recollect yourself-lf 
put a somewhat similar question to Mr. Lecky as to 
whether official po3ts in Trinity College— I think these 
were the words I used ; I certainly meant Professor- 
ships ? — I think, my lord you mentioned the word 

“ Professorships.” 


6949. Did I— very well. Mr. Lecky, to whose autho 
rity I bow, did not say anything of that kind ; he only 
said that degrees were thrown open. What I wonld 
wish to know from you is, is it really a fact that the 
Professorships were then thrown open ?— I believe, my \ 
lord, I am perfectly accurate in saying tha\, Professor- ' 
ships were thrown open, but this Commission produced 
no fruit for many years, because, as a matter of fact, no j 
Catholics were appointed, I think, until the year 1840, i 
when the Professor of Italian, who was a Catholic, re- 
ceived an appointment. 


6950. Chief Baron Palles, I think, said, the other 
day, that very liberal proposals were made to establish 
a College for Catholics in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Dublin 


6951. Mr. Justice Madden. — There was a danse 
which referred to such a College, but no provision was 
made for it? — No. 


6952. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — The opening of Pro- 
fessorships had no reference to that College thereafter 
to be founded ? — No ; it was with reference only to 
Trinity College. 

6953. Are you able to guarantee the accuracy of the 
quotations in the historical analysis that you have pre- 
sented to us ? — To a considerable extent ; I made most 
of the extracts myself, and I have referred to the sources 
of my information — the original documents. 

6954. I hadn’t time yet to read over this paper, and 
that is why I ask you ? — Some of them I made iron 
Miss Wyse’s book ; but, as a matter of fact, I bad 
collected nine-tenths of them before I got her book, 


6955. Where you don’t refer to that pamphlet or 
00k specifically I may take it that you verified th«e 
x tracts yourself ? — Yes. In most cases I made tfie 
xtracts myself from Hansard, &c. ; but in a few c 

am indebted to others for references. These 1 nave 
pecified. 

6956. I think you had to take some extracts irem 
liss Wyse’s book?— I read over that book ; but w 
hat it would not be safe to accept all the stateme 

fc, so where I took a statement from Miss Wyses 

stated so, and have given the reference. 

6957. There are some quotations taken, or 
ig to be taken, from private letters?— 

ases, where I have quoted private letters, I . 

he source ; some of them are given m nil 
00k, and in other cases they are °° ntal " , • the 
lurray’s life, and other letters appea 
talxoay Vindicator. , ^ 

6958. The reason I ask you in reference to 

er is this, because the subject is more ^aiy 

ersial, and, as a matter of history, “ . j^use 

nportant that an extract should be a omission 

ven the change of a word sometimes, _ oj ^ ^5, 
f a word, will make a very great dine ta ^ e care 
Juito so; in correcting the proofs, 1 • text - ^ 

> compare the words with the orig 
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Aliment was rather hipnedly put together, but I 
.->] 5 pend some more time in a re-examination of it 
in order that it may be as accurate as it is possible 
I-, me to make it. . 

‘ Jfggj; Bev. Dr Healt. — O therwise I think it is of 
fliieflv academic interest, as giving a history of the 
on troversy regarding the institution of the Queen’s 
Colleges in 1845, and from that point of view these 
extracts are interesting, assuming them to be authentic. 

6960. Professor Butohbb. — D r. Starkie, there are 
two or three allusions which you have made in pages 
i87 and 188, which certainly, historically, are of very 
singular interest. One is the letter of Mr. Corballis, 
and the two letters of Archbishop Murray. I should 
lifca to know whether you have had any means of ascer- 
taining whether Mr. Corballis represented at this time 
M y s&ong bddy of lay opinion in Ireland. He speaks 
ss if he was more than an isolated individual, and as 
if he had some right to speak for Catholic laymen? — 
Of course, I enjoy the great advantage of not having 
lived at that time, and I can only appeal to the docu- 
ments that I have read. But I have given you a 
passage from a work of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
who did live at the time, and who used to write 
for the Nation in those days, and he states that 
a large number of the “ Young Ireland ” party 
were strongly in favour of the Queen’s Colleges. 
As you know, at that time there was a struggle 
eoing on between the followers of O’Connell and the 
fnung Irelanders, and on the Question of the Queen’s 
Colleges there was a striking difference of opinion be- 
tween them. 

6961. It is striking in view of the fact that Catholic 
laymen have hardly ever spoken or written in that 
sense since. I was going to ask you whether you could 
not indicate what appeared to you to be the differences 
between the proposals and intentions as shown on 
documentary evidence, between Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
posals in reference to the Queen’s Colleges, and the 

X tions that have been made, we will say, by Mr. 

ir more recently : Are there any marked dif- 

ferences of principle, do you think? — I think that if the 
Qneen’s Colleges had been accepted by the Hierarchy 
in 1845, as they were accepted by the minority of the 
Catholic Prelates, that the two schemes would have 
worked out in an identical fashion. 

6962. Mr. Balfour proposed no tests? — Yes, Mr. 
Balfour proposed no te&ts. 

6963. And, similarly, there were no tests in Sir 
Eobert Peel’s scheme? — There were no tests in Sir 
Robert Peel’s scheme for the Queen’s Colleges, and a 
second point of similarity is this — that Mr. Balfour re- 
fused to endow religion, and Sir Robert Peel refused 
to endow religion, and, I think, that was one of the 
chief causes of the wrecking of the scheme. 

6954. Now, on the other hand, they differed, I sup- 
pose, in this : the patronage was, at leasr at first, up 
to 1848, in the hands of the Crown ; the Professors 
were to be appointed by the Crown? — I think Mr. Bal- 
four, on account of the difference of the times, though, 
indeed, he was not supported by his own party, was able 
to speak more openly than Sir Robert Peel ventured to 
in I think, from the documents, that Sir Robert Peel 
made private representations to the Bishops, and so 
did Lord Clarendon later on, to the effect that- the 
governing bodies of the Colleges at Cork and Galway 
would be mainly Catholic. 'But Mr. Balfour actually 
promised, at first, at any rate, that the governing body 
of the Catholic College which he proposed would be 
entirely Catholic. 

6965. Do you think that what wrecked the scheme— I 
want to draw a conclusion somewhat historically arising 
from the failure of the past schemes — do you think that 
*hat wrecked the scheme was the refusal of the Crown 
hi give any kind of pledge as to the appointment of 
Professors that would be satisfactory to the Reman 
vatholic Church? — Although I have considered the 
question for many years, I find it very difficult to 
understand what really wrecked the Queen’s Col- 
le ges. I think the Government ought to have made 
more concessions, e.g. , by giving salaries to the Deans 
Residence ; but, on the other hand, I thi n k the 
Catholic Prelates should have had more confidence in 
Robert Peel’s good intentions. There is no doubt 
'tat tlie Government ought to have agreed to appoint 
"tentative Professors in Philosophy and History. 
'“Hr refusal to do so was a fatal error of judgment, 
Mtawel^k’ they were Partly responsible for what 

®66. Mr. Wilfbid Wabd. — O ne question rather in 
Prance of the question raised by Professor Butcher. 


I was very much interested in reading a passage quoted London. 
by you at page 14, from Greville's Memoirs, in which I — 
he described an interview with Dr. Wiseman, in which Dec 19, 1901. 
the latter used words — which I will read to make _r~r 
my meaning plain— Dr. Wiseman said that, " It ~, r ' *V 3L 
was all owing to there being no English Ambassador c ’ tar ie ‘ 
at Rome, and no representation of the moderate Dish 
clergy” — that is to say, that the opposition at Rome 
to the Queen’s Colleges was all owing to this, that there 
was no representation there of the moderate Irish Catho- 
lic party, which Dr. Murray represented in Ireland, and 
that — “Irish ecclesiastical affairs were managed by 
MaoHale through Franzoni, head of the Propaganda, 
and Father Ventura, who has the Pope's ear, and he 
strongly advised that Murray and his party should 
send an agent to Rome.” Would that seem to give 
the right explanation of the ultimate failure of the 
Queen’s Colleges ? — Nu doubt; but one must separate 
the Curia from the Irish Bishops. The Irish Bishops 
condemned the scheme upon four occasions, and they 
made representations to Rome through Archbishop 
MacHale. In fact, Miss Wyse, I do not know whether 
accurately or not, says that Dr. MacHale hurried to Rome 
himself and saw the Pope personally, and that it was 
through his influence that the scheme was condemned. I 
have always understood,— and I have quoted the words 
of an Irish member of Parliament, Mr. Power, in 
support of that view — that the Pope’s condemnation 
was founded upon the representations made by certain 
Bishops in Ireland, rather than upon any knowledge he 
had of the real state of things. I have no doubt that, if 
the moderate party, the party of Archbishop Murray, 
had been represented in Rome, the Curia might have 
come to a different decision. 

6967. And, if so, that would have reacted upon the 
attitude of the Irish Bishops? — I have no doubt 
that that would Have been so. I am strongly 
of opinion, of course, that mixed education in 
the abstract is dangerous. Everything depends upon 
the safeguards. But the Government, when the Bill 
went into Committee, did propose certain safeguards 
which satisfied Archbishop Murray, and my present 
opinion is, that if those safeguards had been sym- 
pathetically represented to the Vatican they would have 
satisfied the Pope. 

6968. Do you know the date of the interview be- 
tween Mr. Greville and Dr. Wiseman? — It was in 
1847. That was the year Archbishop MacHale went 
to Rome, according to Miss Wyse. 

6969. In the next paragraph of your paper, at page 
189, you give another quotation from Mr. Greville to the 
effect that efforts were continued at Rome by Dr. Murray’s 
party, and that they did not despair of changing the ac- 
tion of the other Irish Bishops, until Lord John Russell’s 
Durham letter gave the Roman authorities such a bad 
opinion of the fairness of the English Government, that 
the famous Rescript was issued on 23rd of May, 1851, 
which gave the fatal blow to the Colleges. Is it the 
result of your study of the matter that that is a true 
explanation of it? — I think it had a great deal to do 
with it. Archbishop Murray states in one of his letters 
that the 'Bishops made representations to Rome to have 
some of the resolutions of the Synod of Thurles not 
sanctioned. I believe thirteen of the Bishops were 
anxious to make use of the Queen’s Colleges. I am 
satisfied from his letters, and also from one of my 
friends who knew him, that Archbishop Murray 
did not approve absolutely of the Queen’s College 
scheme, but that he thought nothing better could be 
got, and that, in view of the fact that the Government 
had consentetd to have Catholic Deans of Residence 
and Cathglic houses of residence under the control of 
the Bishop of the diocese, he thought that such a pro- 
vision would be a sufficient safeguard to make the 
scheme work in a way that would not be so dangerous 
as some anticipated, to the faith and morals of Catho- 
lics. As to the particular cause that led to the sanction 
of the decree forbidding Catholic priests, under canonical 
censure, to have anything to do with the administration 
of the Colleges, there are two reasons which, I venture 
to suggest, had weight with the Vatican. The first 
was that a Catholic University was about to be 
founded. In 1850 the Synod decided to establish 
a Catholic University, and Cardinal Newman came 
over to Dublin in 1851. and that scheme being in the 
air, I have no doubt that, as practical men, the Bishops, 
and also the Vatican, were convinced that unless they 
prohibited Catholics from going to the Queen’s Colleges, 
their own Catholic University would have very little 
chance of success, and I am sure, as practical men, 
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London. consideration weighed with them. Secondly, 

— the feeling in England was so strong against Catholics 
Dee. 19, 1901. on account of the action of the Vatican in connection 
Dr \y J M ’ Hrith 4116 Ecclesiastical Titles, that I am certain it must 
Starkie ' llave had ver J g rcat weight in Rome in making the 
Vatican less amenable to the representations of the 
British Government in favour of the Colleges. 

6970. Most Rev. Dr. Healt. — You said a while ago 
that you failed to see any substantial reason for the 
condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges by the Bishops? 
— 'Yes, that is my opinion. 

6971. At page 187 of your statement you quote from 
Archbishop MacHale’s letter to Sir Robert Peel, in 
which he lays special stress oil the rejection of the 
Memorial of the Catholic Bishops, and lie based the 
condemnation of the scheme, not merely on the ground 
that tllie scheme was objectionable, bub also on the fact 
that they refused to make any concession to the re- 
peated resolutions find Memorial of the Bishops— was 

not that a substantial reason for the condemnation? 

It would be substantial, if it were accurate. 

6972. 'Do you mean to say it was not accurate? — I 
mean to say it was not accurate. 

6973. I nan sorry I cannot agree with you in that?—- 
I do not flunk it is fair to say that the Government 
refused to make any concessions. At first they cer- 
tainly did so, but when the Bill was in Committee, they 


accepted many of the recommendations nf t.- , 
They established Deans of Residence Drornkt?! 8 ^- 
facilities for the founding of Halls to ,S lrd 
under the control of the Bishops-they 
a tar proportion of the Prc.fi,, aid Xfts 0 " 
should be memliers of the Catholic 'Church ™ office R 
mised to take the utmost care in sefeeti™ TO il ej ’ P rih 
sons for the institutions which were tclf 0 P f? > tv Per ' 
f Munster and Connaught, though 
ling to tie down the discrimination of the 
an enactment. me Vrown by 

6974. May I ask what do you think nf _ 
that Catholic Professors should be appointed P 
reasonable?— Yes ; in my opinion it i™, 1 * 
reasonable, but necessary ord f 

„“*• Wf, I it not a iustiacaS»?“ B fc , G rnT? t 

Go™ ri PS ’ 2 "T “PP"*™™., that tt. 
Government were, by the scheme of the Queers a, 
h^es, attempting to undermine the faith 0 f Catl^k 
students, that though professedly establishing the S 
leges for the education of Catholics, they, neveXw 
out of twenty Professors, appointed seventeen Iw 
tn^^l— raat ™ done by a different GorenumL 
6977 ' -, 1 do n ‘f PtfPah it being a different Govern, 

menti it eras done by the British Government adl 
recognise it as all one. 1 a x 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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London. 
Dee. 20, 1901. 

AT 11 O'CLOCK, AM. 

At St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, M.A., IA.D., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., LL.D., d.cx.. p.c. ; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert . 

The Right Hon. Mr. J ustice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c. ; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
litt.d., ll.d., d.c.l., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, lited., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, jla., 
ll.d., f.r.s. ; Professor John Rhys, ala., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d., 

William J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., B.A.j Rev. Professor R. H. F. 

Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, ALA., Secretary. 


NINETEENTH DAY. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1901. 


6. Johnstone Stoney, Esq., m.a., d.sc., f. R.s., formerly Professor, and afterwards Secretary, of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, examined. 


6978. Chairman. — Dr. Stoney, you are a Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Science, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and, I think, you were formerly Professor in the 
Queen’s University in Dublin? — I was. I was Pro- 
lessor for five years, attached to one of the Colleges of 
the University — to the College at Galway. 

6979. And afterwards you were Secretary of the 
Queen’s University? — I was afterwards, for twenty-five 
jean, Secretary to the Queen’s University. 

6980. Then yon have, I believe, a very complete know- 
ledge of the position and requirements of higher educa- 
tion in Ireland? — Well, I ought to have. 

6981. I think you have been good enough, Dr. Stoney, 
to put together your views upon various topics bearing 
oa this question, and the Commission would be obliged 
(o you if you would proceed to favour us with your 
dews on them, taking them in your own order? — 
Thank you. Well, my lord, the first point to which I 
would wish to invite the attention of the Commissioners 
is that there have been two policies advocated in Ire- 
land— two main policies — in reference to the provision 
lor the University Education of Irishmen ; and I will 
describe the first by using the language that was made 
use of by, Bishop Doyle.* He was asked whether he 
considered it desirable that the Roman Catholic laity 
should be educated jointly with the Protestants, and 
he replied, “I see no objection whatever that they 
should be educated together. On the contrary, if by 
king educated together the harmony of the different 
sects in Ireland could be promoted, I think it would be 
a matter to be desired.” Then, he is asked, “ If they 
were so educated together at Trinity College, Dublin, 
must they not have separate Professors of their own 
faith to instruct the young men ? ” Then Bishop 
Doyle’s reply is, “ That would not be necessary for 
those who attend College, as many of those who 
alter there can lodge in town, and receive religious in- 
struction where they please ; and even those who reside 
within Trinity College have sufficient opportunities 
of obtaining religious instruction abroad on Sundays. 
Then he proceeds to point out that the Roman Catho- 
lics in Trinity College are not obliged to attend prayers 
with others, and that, of course, they would resort to 
the prayers of their own Church. Well, now, the next 
statement that I would bring forward is that of a 
Homan Catholic layman, Mr. Corballis, who was 

* well-known representative of the Roman Catho- 
lic laity at the time when the Synod of Thurles 
wss held. He, writing to Archbishop Murray, sayst : 

" To many of us it appears altogether inexplicable, that, 
>fter petitioning, in the days of persecution, forad- 
raission into Trinity College— after having permitted, 
with the tacit sanction of your Grace and your eminent 
Predecessors and colleagues in the Church of Ireland 
fa upwards of half a century, to receive our educa- 
™u there — and seeing that one of the members of that 
Synod (“the Synod of Thurles ’’), most distm- 
pfished for rank, is actually a graduate of the Um- 
it does appear strange that, in the year lBoO, 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1825,’yol. IX., p. 243. t Oalioay 


education in Trinity College, or even in any of the G. Johnstone 
Colleges recently established on such a libera) footing Stoney, Esq., 
as regards us, should be unequivocally condemned ; M A -. D - £C -i 
and that without cme reason being assigned for this F - B - s - 
sndden change.” To that Archbishop Murray replied — 

“ I participate fully in the deep anxiety which you 60 
justly feel ; but I must pray you not to pres6 me to 
enter at this moment into details on the painful sub- 
ject to which you allude. I may, however, mention 
that a petition, signed by thirteen Bishops, has pro- 
bably, ere this, . reached Rome, supplicating our 
Most Holy Father, Pius IX., to refuse his sanction 
to certain proposals on points yet undecided relative to 
the subject of academical education.” Archbishop 
Crolly, who was at that time Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, had moved 
to get one of toe Queen’s Colleges established in his 
diocese. I should mention that I have been in great 
-difficulty on account of being separated from many 
sources of information that I had access to when I was 
in the Queen’s University Office in Ireland, in bringing 
before the Commission those pieces of evidence which 
I have been able in a short time and under these cir- 
cumstances to collect 

6982. I think, Dr. Stoney, it might be well to inform 
you that we are already in possession of the informa- 
tion on toe subject contained in Miss Wyse’s book? 

— He mentions what I have said about Dr. Crolly. 

I was going to read Ms statement in reference to it. 

You have also got his speech,} in which he said — “It 
was said to be impossible to conyert the University of 
Dublin to Catholic purposes ; on this point, however, 
there was much misconception. That University might 
be opened to national purposes, whether those purposes 
were Roman Catholic or Protestant. ... By the 
Acts of 1793 Roman Catholics were again admitted to 
the education of toe University, but were excluded 
from Fellowships, and this was now the case. The 
University was governed by Fellows, who were obliged 
to take Orders and the Sacrament, previously to taking 
their degree, and consequently, Catholics were excluded ; 
but there was no reason why the Fellows should be 
compelled to take Orders or the Sacrament.” Well, 

Dr. Starkie will be able to inform you that that pro- 
hibition was completely removed by toe University of 
Dublin Tests Act of 1873, and that the claim made by 
the Catholic .Bishops and laity up to the holding of 
the Synod of Thurles has now for many years been 
completely complied with. 

-Now, that is one policy.^ The other policy is that of 
keeping the Roman Catholics and Protestants receiving 
University Education in separate camps, as it has been 
described, with clerical sentinels pacing up and down be- 
tween them ; and I will proceed to give evidence to show 
that that was a foreign claim which was pressed upon 
Ireland, and not a claim that arose spontaneously 
from Ireland, either from toe clergy or toe laity. I 
will first state, as distinctly as I ean, what the claim 
Vindicator, at 2nd October, 185a } Times, July 20, 184+ 
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London ' 3 - This is a statement of the claim as made 

' by Cardinal Cullen, who was nt that time Arch- 

Dee. 20, 1901. bishop of Armagh. “ The right which we enjoy " — 
_ _ - — ' this is in his letter to the clergy of his diocese, written 
Q. Johnston o in November, 1850 — “and the obligation under which we 
° n6 D sc 8tl ‘’ are placed of attending to the education of youth, are 
vjis ’ derived from the Divine commission by which we exer- 
cise our spiritual ministry. This commission, which 
was given to the Apostles and their successors in the 
following words — ' Going, therefore, teach yc all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you, and, be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.’ This commission evidently includes 
the duty of teaching all the dogmas of Faith, as well 
as all the principles of morality . . . all this is 

directly contained in the Divine Commission— but the 
subjects thus indicated must have a direct or indirect 
connection with the various departments of human 
knowledge, and the exercise of the Divine commission 
must, consequently, extend to the supervision and con- 
trol of every system of education proposed or instituted 
for the children of the Catholic Church.” Now, in 
conformity with that the Roman Catholic Bishops, in 
1866, drew up a draft of the Charter which they pro- 
posed for a College to be endowed out of public money ; 
and one of the provisions in it was — “ That the four 
Roman Catholic Archbishops for the time being shall 
be Visitors of the said College, and their authority 
be supreme in questions regarding religion or morals, 
and in all other things in the said College.”* 

Now, that is a claim to which no Roman Catholic 
Government in Europe has acceded. I should men- 
tion that Dr. Doyle, in the course of his evidence, ex- 
plained that until the death of the last Pretender, that 
is the last before Cardinal York, and after the abdica- 
tion of James IT. — a recommendation used sometimes 
to be made by the Pretender to the Holy See, and the 
appointment of Bishops took place in accordance with 
it. The name of the last (Bishop who was appointed hi 
that way, on the recommendation of the Pretender is 
Dr. Burke ; and iBishop 'Doyle gave evidence to the effect 
that from that time on, the uniform practice in the 
Catholic Church was, that a recommendation went for- 
ward from Ireland, either from the priests of the diocese 
in which the vacancy arose, or from the Chapter, and 
always accompanied by a supplementary recommenda- 
tion from the Bishops, and .that in this recommendation 
three names were submitted in .the order of dignissimus, 
dignior, dig nus, and the person most recommended from 
Ireland was always appointed. Bishop Doyle was 
asked — several times the inquiry turned to this point — 
in reference to its security. I will give one of his 
nnswerst — “ I mentioned on a former day, and I re- 
peat now, that the Pope has in him a naked right of 
appointing whom he pleases to a See in Ireland ; 
but I added then, and I repeat now, that we are not 
to suppose that he would attempt to intrude into our 
Church an individual who was not recommended to 
him from Ireland. If he did so, I will not presume to say 
that such a person would nob be received, but, however, 

I think it would be extremely difficult for him to take 
possession of his jurisdiction, or to administer in it 
the laws of the Church The Committee will be pleased 
to observe that I recognise in the Pope the naked right 
to do so, but yet I think the exercise of that right is 
morally impossible." In other parts of his evidence 
he brought forward a suggestion that the government 
of the United Kingdom should enter into a concordat 
with the Pope with the view of making it necessary 
for the recommendation to go forward from Ireland 
in every case. This was before the Emancipation Act 
was passed, and it was very largely upon this evidence 
that a great number of politicians were brought round 
to consent to that Act — the Catholic Emancipation Act 
of 1829. 

6983. Chairman'. — I really must venture to suggest 
that we are getting a little wide of the subject of our 
Reference? — (Witness). — I beg your pardon; what I 
am endeavouring to prove is, that the demand for 
separate education is a foreign demand. I have now 
shown that the demand for united education was a 
home demand — a demand made in Ireland. The proof 
that the other was a foreign demand goes on to a much 
later date. There were three Rescripts in reference 
to the proposed Queen’s Colleges in Ireland that were 
received from Rome, and in one of those Rescripts the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland were forbidden 
* Parliamentary Paper 84, of the year 1866. 


to take any part in carrying them out •, 
pressed that, “of all things the Sacred f£ d U Wli 
would deem it most advantageous that thfn- 8 ^ 011 
uniting their exertions should erect in Ireland .pT’ 
lie Academy on the model of that which * Catho- 
Belgium founded in the city S 
the last Rescript it is said—" As to other “ m 
troversies raised on the subject of the said rviiL 0011 
will be the business of the Bishnn, * 


will be the business of the Bishops, after hav 
gently weighed the above-mentioned RescrinU 
such rules to be everywhere observed for wittLAr* 
the faithful from frequenting those Colleges ” 

m that*, W/t.v from ulirnnrl 4-1. J .. P.* was 


m that way from abroad that this demand for sepam, 
education was pressed upon Ireland. And the « T * 
which it was earned by the Synod of Thurles was tL 
I have shown that Bishop Doyle gave evidence that 
was morally impossible for a Bishop to be forced h 
mero prerogative upon the Irish Church, without havinL- 
been recommended from Ireland ; but in 1849 Di 
Cullen was so forced, and appointed, to succeed Dr 
Crolly as Archbishop of Armagh. He was further 
appointed delegate of the Apostolic See, which gave 
him precedence over Dr. Murray, who was the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and who, otherwise, would have bees 
the person to convene the Synod. The summonses were 
issued at a time when, or shortly after, three prelates 
were ill, two of whom were known to be opposed to tlv 
policy of separate education. I have here the signatures 
of the prelates who were present. There were twenty 
three Bishops present, and there was also an Apostolic 
Administrator of one of the dioceses, whom we mav 
count as a Bishop. There were, then, Procurators, or 
substitutes, for those three Bishops who were ill, and 
two of whom would have voted for the Queen’s Colleges 
— and in each case a person was appointed as a substi- 
tute, who voted the opposite way. There was also, to 
the great surprise, at the time, of many of the Bishops 
who were present — there was introduced, by privilege, 
to the Synod, a mitred Abbot, Francis Bruno, and he 
also added another vote. Even after all these measures 
were taken, there was only a majority of one against 
the Queen’s Colleges, where there ought, properly, to 
have been a majority of four in their favour. 
For a great number of years after that there was great 
dissatisfaction, even among the priests of Ireland— tin- 
parish priests — who, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
have a certain amount of independence, though very 
far short of what a Protestant rector has, and the war 
in which their power was crushed was, by leaving a 
vast number of parishes in Ireland without parish 
priests. I forget what the total came to, but there 
was, in a very large number of cases, when vacancies 
arose, an “administrator” appointed in place of the 
parish priest ; and tile administrator was a man who, 
undor the rules of the,Catholic Church, was not a parish 
priest, but a curate directly at the disposal of hi? 
Bishop. 

6984. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— May I take the liberty 

of suggesting, with the leave of the Chairman, that 
the statements of the witness with reference to the 
internal discipline of the Catholic Church in Ireta- 
are haddly matters which ought to come before this 
Commission? ... 

6985. Chairman (to the Witness).— Perhaps you win 
kindly withdraw for a few minutes. We must consider 
this? — (Witness). — I think I have said all that I desire 
to say on the subject. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— I merely bring the maUw 
under the notice of the Chairman — I do not want tne 
Chairman to go to any trouble in tlie matter I bu 
would suggest that Dr. Stoney should be asked to Keep 
a little more to the points that we have to consider. 

6986. Chairman. — I must say, Dr. Stoney, that 1 

think that, interesting as those matters are to whicn you 
have referred, they are somewhat remote from «i P 
tical questions which we have to consider . ( . . ' 

-Of course, my lord, I must bow to that decision, 
although I do not concur in it. Well, ike 4 

as to what is meant bv a Catholic University 
mined by what I have already read from the 
What was proposed, and what was pressed “P? gt 
land was, that a College similar to die eg , 
Louvain should be established in Ireland; 
know that the Colleges in Belgium— that at wui 
and the other Colleges at Ghent, Liege, ^ 

are called Universities, that is the doidb ^ 

is in use in Belgium ; and the important peg* 
of the two policies, one of them, the one t 
devoted thirty years tf my life, «, Jf on gf inter- 
bring Catholics and Protestants into p • 
course with one another, so that each ot 
t Parliamentary Papers of 1826, vol. VIII., P- 
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, _ w j, a t the others are from actual experience ; in- 
uLj of the opposite policy, of keeping them cooped up 
'separate cages; forming their conceptions of one 
another instead of forming their perceptions of 
an another by actual association. All experience 
shows— and I do not think there is a place in the whole 
'{ Europe that is a greater example of it than Belgium 
—that by the practice of keeping them cooped 
‘ju separate enclosures men will always form 
more unfavourable impressions of each other, than 
under circumstances in which they are brought into 
d&ilv contact with one another. I had several 
friends, during my own. College days, who were 
Roman Catholics, being myself a Protestant, and 
T feel the immense benefit that it has been to me 
to have had that continual intercourse with those men. 
The differences between man and man with which 
we axe dealing round this board— those differences are 
like the differences in men’s heights— they are to be 
measured in inches, while what they have in common 
j s to be measured in feet. And it is just the same 
when vou bring young men. together in College; 
they find out how much they have in common. 

I am now speaking for the whole future benefit of my 
country, and I believe that that largely depends upon 
not keeping the University students cooped up in sepa- 
ration from one another. Those men, when they grow 
up. become the natural teachers of the rest of the com- 
munity, so far as teaching emanates from any lay 
source. For several years I made it my business to 
read up all the Belgian papers that I could, and I 
think that the language and feelings that are enter- 
tained there by the two parties of Catholics— for, as 
vou know, they are all Catholics, though divided into 
the two parties, which are called “Liberals” and “Cleri- 
cals"— the feelings entertained, and the language used 
by each party towards the other, are frightful. What I 
want is to try and have Ireland saved, in the future, 
from that terrible misfortune. 

I now come to a very remarkable fact, which, pro- 
bably, most Englishmen do not understand, in reference 
to Ireland, and that is that no public inquiry will 
elicit the true views of educated lay Roman Catholics 
in Ireland. Any man who has passed his life in Ire- 
land, as I have done, knows that that is the case. And 
why! I have always felt the greatest sympathy with 
their position, and the greatest feeling that the con- 
demnation that they meet with for expresing themselves 
freely in private in one way, and not being able to get 
them to come forward and publicly state their views— 
1 have always felt that that ought not to be regarded 
as a reproach against them. For what is the experience 
of every country in Europe ? The experience of every 
Catholic country in Europe is that it requires the 
whole of the lay thought of the country (which is, neces- 
sarily, very little organised) to form anything approacU- 
ing an equipoise to the strictly drilled ecclesiastical 
thought, which has all the force that arises from con- 
centration. On that account it is impossible to obtain the 
true lay views from public statements, through such a 
document, for instance, as the document which has been 
put forward, signed by a number of Roman Catholic 
laymen, in favour of a Roman Catholic University. 
Why. any one that knows Ireland knows that that is 
not worth that — (Witness snapped his thumb ) — that 
it is not worth anything as evidence that any consider- 
able proportion of intelligent laymen approve of 
the demands made by the Hierarchy. The only 
way to get such evidence would be to get hold 
of those men, and to ascertain what their real views 
are, when you have them under circumstances in which 
they won’t expose themselves to tlio misfortune that 
pursues any Irish Catholic if he stands openly 
against the ecclesiastical aims. Ecclesiastical aims, 
we must remember, have a tendency to encroach beyona 
what any body of intelligent laymen have ever admitted 
to be the legitimate province of the Church. I gave an 
instance of that. For instance, in Archbishop Cullen s 
interpretation of the passage in St. Matthew, where he, 
by a well-known form of fallacy, extends it step by 
step, until he makes it include the whole of education, 
whereas the true meaning of the passage, when you 
read it carefully, is that the Apostles were directed to 
make disciples of all nations, and they were told what 
they were to teach them, and what they were to teach 
them was, to observe whatever Christ had commanded 
them. Now that is an utterly different thing from 
handing over to ecclesiastics complete command over all 
education. , 

I now come to a number of statistical errors which 
are very frequently made. The Catholic population, 


numerically, is to the 1’r^ustants in Ireland, about London. 
three to one, more than the whole of that difference — 
being peasantry and unskilled labourers. But in re- Dee. 20, 1901. 
ferenco to the professions, the higher trades, or other 
positions, from whieh men would generally supply their v Ksq _ 
sons to Universities, the proportion of Catholics to M i q ’ s0] 
Protestants is between one to three and one to two ; 
and it is a very remarkable thing, to be mentioned 
in this connection, that one of the professional classes, 
whieh, more than any other, supplies sons to the l di- 
versities, both in Ireland and England, amongst Pro- 
testants, is the clerical profession. Now, on 
the Catholic side there is nothing to correspond : 
there are no sons of the celibate priesthood 
of the Catholic Church. Then, again, in all statistical 
statements the whole, or almost quite the whole, of the 
Protestant youths preparing for the ministry of the 
various Protestant Churches are include.! upon the one 
side, while on the other side none of the youths pre- 
paring for the Catholic ministry are included. If they 
were, the statistics would stand immensely different 
from the way in which they are generally presented, 
because in Ireland you have got about 5,000 — I think 
it is 3,014 — about 3,000 priests. That is an army that 
has to be recruited, and they are all recruited from 
the College of Maynooth. But besides this, the Catholic 
Church aims at drawing from Ireland almost all the 
priests for all the English-speaking peoples of the 
world. If you go to the United States, if you go to 
the English-speaking parts of Canada, if you go to 
Australia, if you go to South Africa — even here, in 
England, the majority of the priests are all Irish, and 
in order to draw this immense supply of priests the 
Catholic Church aims at taking the pick of all the 
cleverer boys — all the “possibilities.” as they are some- 
times termed — all the hoys that would be likely to benefit 
by an advanced education ; and they are drawn away 
partly to Maynooth. and partly to the very large num- 
ber of Colleges which are preparing priests for the 
foreign missions, as they are called, that is, for the 
priesthood of other countries, such as the Colleges at 
Drumcondra, Mount Argus, Terenure College, Mount 
Orlagh, and some others about Dublin, and throughout 
Ireland ; along with the many Colleges and Seminaries 
abroad, which also are engaged in preparing Irish lads 
for the priesthood. Now, when this enormous army is 
drawn it. exhausts, or almost practically exhausts, the 
supply of candidates for University training, from the 
whole of the farmer and peasant class. Now from those 
classes among the Protestants there are. of course, some 
recruits for the Universities, and that must be taken 
into account. But the case is even stronger than I 
have put it, because, if generation after generation, 
you withdraw all. or most of, the lads who have an 
aptitude for benefiting by an advanced education, you 
will undoubtedly, upon principles which are perfectly 
well understood, diminish the number of cases in which 
that type of men will appear amongst a population so 
treated. You must remember that every one. of those 
men becomes a celibate ; he leaves no children, and 
anvono breeding cattle even will know what the effect 
of 'that must inevitably be. But the great thing that 
has operated in reference to the peasant and farming 
classes, which are the great majority of the Catholic 
population— the great thing that, has operated is that 
those lads who have minds capable of benefiting by Uni- 
versity training are snapped up for the priesthood, 
and tiiat has been going on for a very long time. Now, 
if a clever lad goes to the University of Dublin, or to 
one o£ the Queen’s Colleges, he is more likely to 
pursue a lav career than an ecclesiastical career, and, 
in fact, it ‘will he observed :hat that is the case 
with the clever lads in Ireland, who go to the Model 
Schools, which are a better class of schools than the or- 
dinary National Schools, and one of the greatest benefits 
ever conferred upon the peasantry of Ireland— a better 
class of school providing a somewhat more advanced 
education to lads belonging to the humbler classes. 

Now they, as well as the Queen’s Colleges were de- 
nounced ; and is it not very plain that they 
wc-re denounced because they were competing with 
the Church for the boys that they wanted to 
become priests! These tilings are known to Catholics, 
and are privately expressed m Ireland : but you will 
not get them to come forward and publicLy express 
them The object of the establishment of a Catholic 
University is not to supplement the opportunities for 
University Education already in existence, but to sup- 
plant them, and to withhold students whose parents, 
and who themselves wish to obtain a better and more 
open University Education, and to compel them to fore- 
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Loudon. education, and to accept instead that of a its first garden pulls the plants un the j 

— seminary under the control of ecclesiastics. Now, in whether they aro crowing T,V ? ,, nest dl 7 to se > 

Dec. 20, 1901. connection with that there has largely developed in Commission reported, and made M rear 

G Johnstone Ird 7 ld ^ • e ? 0rt ^ luch “ Inducing, I believe, very known about the Colleges. The contS? * ome * h « 

Steney Es f\ at ln , t . he “'"'try, and that is, the trying the numbers for some years i cr“2 tbt 

M.A..D.SC., to k< *P t °. ut .. 0f P ub -l JC employment through the country the announcement, made in Par Hamit CJaie 

K.B.S. an 7 Catholics excepting those who have completely intended to alter the constitution ‘r fc - * was 


“•y • „ , Y ''V* 5 - completely intended to alter the constitution nf iiL - 1 ,ras 

submitted to the ecclesiastical demands, ns well as and the numbers immediately went dowl 
almost all I rotestants. Now these amis will, all of some time, a supplemental Charter The “ af, ' r 

them, be immensely advanced to the deti ” > ~c - .. "A . onartei, altering tt* — 


them, be immensely advanced to the. detriment of Irish stitiition of the' iTrdversitv al , ,e , rin & the con' 

Calholics wall ». Protestants M . Catholic University .tone „ 3 a Si tS «* 


s granted. 

I t has been said, sometimes, that Roman Catholics 


this Charter, which 


i-ial took place with 


it has been said, sometimes, that Roman Catholics Rolls Court it was upset- l he result in, a- . th 
could not be expected to be satisfied to obtain their that the numbers Lain baJ , ^ ed, £ el . T 

•“j” * >5«r th ,“f by a,™ , e ” : “.SS 


ten of a different faith. Now I have had a very large 


there were continued threatenings to alter T7ni™ 
Education in Ireland which led to the incrMsf ^ 


peuenco of Roman Catholic students, ami my experience on very slightly, until at Wh M r?T! gom 2 
is that every serious student prefers one teacher to nounced his celebrated Unas Gadstune m- 

another, not in the least on account of what his rc- rt w^ deLated-the IKf n f 1 * he instan t 
ligious persuasion may be, but altogether in considera- sity Bill was defeated and hk Univet- 

tion of how great his efficiency, i As a teacher ; and UnTe o^«on-?mmS a tS *** 


accordingly, in tho Colleges of the Queen’s University, 
every effort was made, in every case (or almost every 


^ ■■ .... uuu ms exovernment went, <mt 

upon the question— immediately the numbers 
tliey went on steadily rising .luring a number of yeare 


every effort was made, in every case (or almost every when although the Pr i wlc , 1“ ? 3 nn ® ber , of years 
case-for notliing of the kind in sublunary affairs can attack , ed the « 

be carried out to perfection)— but in almost every case an the persons who ^wished tnLSn * ^l m<?n 2l, eldln S to 
effort was made to appoint the best man to filloach va- the Sate at which &Sl SSsIfe £“ “S* 
cancy as it arose. And it was in that way that the under which the OuJLk * UniS? ** A passed| 
Queen s Colleges-partly in that way, and partly by tho afterwards dissolved; but when it came'out TwJTt 
very intimate relation m winch the Colleges of the Uni- believed in Ireland that iw ^ “ was not 

versity stood to the University examinations upon which out, of destroying a’ true* UniLreit/ which 

=||£S|S|p5= 

. 1 J! >" v s''sity. ror instance, m China numbers still went on increasing until in 1382 th<* 

&*riiS5 -rjw v*>~**!> 


< Ss r "'S,‘ f 5 Jr *— "P* raZTASnKSS 

Antiiony M JJonnell, Governor of the North-West Pro- hand in this paper? 

ofnlmhw * , J !i a ' V io n nn 1 WcSb ’ wl !-° was CJ Wef Justice 6987. Chairman. —What is it?-A summary of the 
Ml O-Kenealv SitATnu' 0 a Cambridge ; steps taken by the Convocation of the Queen's Univer- 
, 'i . f’ ' t , k" Unvid Barber, who has been sity to induce the Government to reconsider the position 

made gieat use of by the Government in relation to of the Universitv.t 

iCf'W'A 11 r l ,el - p3rtS ° £ the ® n, P ire > iU,d 6988. Thank you?— It is a very instructive document 
k „lji th „ the ^ ,\ s n !i enormously long one. in many parts. I also hand in an important statement 
1 “ “ C3r , eers ; , At l f[® Bar a ,! 10sb of eminent drawn up by the Annual Committee of Convocation by 

A P ,S ? h A? rt - 1 ‘ ved University, direction of Convocation, upon the Irish Universitv 

t h , 3d d A th ® Master of tbe Rods in Ireland, Education Question. I Now, I think I have snffi- 

P»nn! l m Justice Monroe, and the present Attorney- ciently indicated the mischief that is done by poli- 
J." tho * n , ed ' cal Profession it contributed tho ticians holding out hopes that they wUl concede de- 

dlinm MacCormac and many other distin- mands which would do incalculable^ harm to Ireland; 

guisnut men. Similarly, m the clerical profession, and it must be remembered that the aim of the Catholic 

__ engineers, and m connection with the foremost University College has been— not the ostensible aim, 

P- P c ™, of . t lc British Press. If the whole list of dis- but the aim underlying it — has been, not to supplement 
languished men could be passed under review, it would University Education in Ireland by providing Univer- 
siow a must extraordinary output for a University sity Education for persons who themselves entertain 
m, was . , , 111 ex 'stence for only thirty-two years. any religious objection to being educated along with 
I wo great features of the education which was developed their fellow countrymen ; but it is to form a lever by 
| U ? Gn S w ' v , ei< r tlle P ower of stating in which the pressure upon parents and upon young men 

ar and terse English whatever was to be described, can be so increased as to make it impossible for them 


m i t . V . , ‘ 101 . onry tuirty-two years. any religions objection to being educated along with 

I wo great features of the education which was developed their fellow countrymen ; but it is to form a lever by 
iwlrt if’ 1 S S o1 w , er ° tlle P ower of stating in which the pressure upon parents and upon young mm 

ar and terse English whatever was to be described, can be so increased as to make it impossible for them 

ana the power of mastering new matter. Those features to take advantage of the better education that can be 
were very remarkably developed by the training given obtained elsewhere. 

m the Queen s University The University, however, I think I have gone through most of the heads of 
met with detraction and denial of its merits from tho what I wanted to bring forward ; but I would wish, if 
very first, and 1 tlnnk there is nothing which more I were allowed, to take this opportunity of putting on 
siiows how inadvisable it is to keep constantly harassing record what, from the experience that I have had-I 
University Education in Ireland than the history of believe would most advance University Education m 
me Queen s University, which is presented upon this Ireland, outside Trinity College, which, as I understand 
anagram. iJus diagram represents the number it, is the question which is proposed to this Commission, 
of students attending m the successive years In order to introduce it I must quote the terms of the 
from the opening of the Queen’s University until its Act of Parliament under which the Royal University 
■dissolution, and the fluctuations in its numbers are was founded. Here are the provisions with reference 
very conspicuous and instructive. I may mention that to the holding of Fellowships “ The said several Ex- 
the maximum ^number was 1,170, and the numbers crept hibitions, Fellowships, and other prizes, shall be 
up to that (pointing ) — at the time when the Queen’s awarded for proficiency in subjects of secular educa- 
Univexsity was dissolved. There were, in the tion, and not in respect of any subject of religious m- 
first session, 378 and then the number went on struction.” Now, the practice has been to award them 
1, l lnrGaSm ? ?° 3 r a “"Pi® years, until the Synod without any test — any examination test, at least— au 
of rhurles was held, and the condemnation of the Col- to award them in equal numbers to Protestants and to 
leges led to a drop in the numbers. Then, after tliis Catholics. Now every lawyer that I have spoken to 
drop, the numbers still went on increasing, until a few holds that the Act is disobeyed by taking _ tie 
years later, the attacks constantly being made on the religious denominations of the men into account. 
Colleges led to the appointment of a Royal Commission the next provision is that—" Tliey shall be open 
to enquire into these young institutions— to pull them all students matriculating in the University” i and W 
up m the same childish manner, as a child when it gets scheme then proceeds to declare “ that they shall m 

of l- 4 ’ , m, + a* 5T,?°f • .. t. 11 ” Iri * h Eduction Question : A stotomont by tbe Annml 

Of the Convocation of the Queen’s University in Ireland, drawn up by direction of Convocation. Dublin : Thom & Co., 1873. 
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-warded in respect of either relative or absolute pro- 
•Vienev and subject to any conditions as to the age 
'ft tlie ' ’candidates, their standing in the University, 

V j r liability to perform duty, and otherwise, as the 
t.nate shall think expedient.” TS'ow they have been 
“ranted to persons who have never been students in the 
University, and I believe that that is entirely illegal. 

Tr has never been brought before a Court, and has never, 
th-refure, been trial. It is in that way that a number 
,-f Fellowships have been granted to the teachers in 
!L catholic University College, and of these— I am not 
‘ i- t , 8U re whether they still are there— five were 
Jesuits, and the money that they received Idid not go to 
r'lL-u for alley had taken a vow of poverty — it did not 
jo them, but it went to the Jesuit organisation, 
does any person who understands anything of 
politics, or of the proper interpretation of Acts of 
Parliament, suppose that Parliament assented to that 
hr those provisions ? It is perfectly plain that they 
did not ; and I would certainly think that a test trial 
..uelit to he held to ascertain whether it is lawful to 
cuiitinue that bad practice in reference to what Parlia- 
ment intended to be prizes for the real students of the 
University. 

Now the suggestions that I would wish to. put on 
record, if the Commission will allow me, are : — 

First, that no public money be expended, either 
directly or by a subterfuge, on any University or Uni- 
versity College, which is under external ecclesiastical 
control. I hold that ecclesiastical control, the control 
of men who have never been educated themselves in the 
free atmosphere of a University, is one that is certainly 
destined to make the institution that they govern fall 
immeasurably short of what a University ought to be. 

Secondly— My second suggestion is that the Queen’s 
University be reconstituted in such form as is calcu- 
lated to carry out the aim of the late Queen’s Univer- 
sity; to interweave the teaching in its Colleges and 
die examinations for its degrees, so that each may in 
the highest degree strengthen and elevate the other. 

That was accomplished in the late Queen’s University 
in the greatest degree that it has ever been accom- 
plished in any English, Scotch, or Irish _ University. 

The proposal to extinguish the Queen’s University was 
presented to Parliament on the allegation that it was 
& mere Examining Boarld. I do not blame Lord Cairns 
for making that false statement. It was most unfor- 
tunate that the whole tiling was rushed through in a 
fortnight, when there could be no- opportunity of 
meeting it ; hut I do blame, whoever was the man 
that told him that that was the truth which was the 
very reverse of the truth. 

Thirdly— My next suggestion is that the Royal Uni- 
versity continue its functions of conferring degrees by 
examination only, but be forbidden to take religious 
differences between Irishmen into account in appointing 
to any of its offices, or in awarding any of its dis- 
tinctions or prizes. 

Fourthly — And the final recommendation I make x ucv _ aiui ...... ,, 

is iliab ‘ further provision be made for post- commun i ca ted with most of the peers and Members of 
graduate study, and for the encouragement of original p ar ij amen t. I have in my possession the original 

work in the Colleges of the Queen’s University. That letters sen t. to me by most of the Members of Parliament 

is a very great want in all the Universities of Ireland— ^ re pj y to my letter submitting the Declaration to 

a very great want. Nothing, I believe, would tend them. That statement was made to us by The O’Conor 

mere to raise University Education in Ireland than £, on j s a s t a tement within his own knowledge as to 

having satisfactory provision made for post-graduate j 10W this Declaration of 1870 originated. Do you in- 
study, and for work of an original character. I can s : mla t e to this Commission that the statement of The 

furnish Mr. Daly, if I am allowed, with exact copies Q, Conor D on j s not true ?— I never said it was not 

of the extracts I have read, and references to the places faue . but what j j 0 say i s , that my experience, after a 

where they may be found. lar»e' amount of intercourse with the educated Catholic 

6989. Chair3ia:n\ — T hat will be very useful?— I is tbat j„ the very great majority of cases they 

would have had them ready for my examination, only bob j opposite views to those .of that statement. 

that Mr Daly informed me it was wished that I But you reco n ec t. Dr. Stoney, I am not speak- 

should attend a day earlier than I expected. cuestion at all ; wliat I am speaking about 

6990. You will have an opportunity of revising the ing of this particular Declaration ?— Well, I 

notes of the evidence, and of appending any informa- i tQ tbat par ticular Declaration, 

torn that you desire, in explaining your evidence, as to a t ^ Qne momen t ; you said that this 

the references you have made?— I could write out the ti n was not a spontaneous declaration on the 

whole ° f my evidence, if the Commission wish it. ■ Catholic laymen. I bring you face to 

•• The shorthand writer, I am sure, will furnish P ? j j—, T01lr pardon, I did not state that. 

ith an accurate transcript?— Very well, my lord. j brine vou face to face with the testimony of a 

92. Most Rev. Dr. HEALY.-Might I ask you Dr hi2hest honour , who was one of the 

Stoney, how many years you were connected with^the ar j o£na f- ors 


self ? — I do not know : that is a question not for me to 
answer. As it is twenty years since I have been in 
office. I am not entitled to put myself forward as J. 
representing anyone but myself. 

6996. I would not be wrong in assuming. I suppose. ,*■ 
that we may take it that the spirit of that University >< 
still survives in you ! — No. I do not think you may ; I f. 
do not think that any assumption of the kind may 

be made. 

6997. Very well; I will net pursue that matter 
further. Now, you stated that the declarations made 
by the Catholic laity demanding this University Educa- 
tion which is now under discussion- you said those 
declarations were wholly valueless? — 'Veil. I do not 
remember that I used that word. 

6998. But you made a very significant gesture, and 
I wish to translate that gesture into words. The ges- 
ture was practically equivalent to saying that they were 
of no value whatever ?— I do not think it represents the 
educated Roman Catholic lay opinion of Ireland — the 
opinion prevailing amongst educate! Roman Catholics. 

69S9. Do you mean to intimate to the Commission 
that the noblemen and gentlemen who signed those 
declarations did not believe what they stated in their 
declarations?—! do not know anything about that. 

7000. Is that your answer 1 — I am nut in a position to 
answer for them ; all I know is that I have heard 
cases, times out of number, in which men have sa ined 
publicly to acquiesce in clerical demands, but who, in 
private, spoke in the strongest manner against them. 

7001. Will you allow me to say that the question here 
regards written documents, to which those gentlemen 
deliberately affixed their signatures, and the question 
I ask is, do you wish to intimate to the Commissioners 
that those gentlemen affixed their signatures delibe- 
rately to those documents without believing the state- 
ments contained therein ? — I apprehend that in a very 
great number of cases the probability— — — 

7002. But we do not act on probabilities? — Is that 
they did so under great pressure. 

7003. Or, in other words, that the declarations on 
the part of the laity were not spontaneous? — Were not 
spontaneous. 

7004. Now, in consequence of that answer, I want 
to bring vou face to face with the statements made by 
one of the witnesses before us in Dublin, of his own 
knowledge. The witness who made that statement of 
liis own knowledge, is a highly honourable man, and a 
Privy Councillor, and known to be a Catholic gentle- 
man of independent character. I will read his state- 
ment for you with reference to the declaration issued 
in 1870 :— *• This declaration was suggested and worked 
up bv the Catholic laymen, and owed its origin in no 
way 'to the clergy. The men chiefly instrumental in 
getting it up were the late Right. Hon. Richard More 
O’Ferrall, Mr. Monsell (subsequently Lord Emly), 
Maior Mvles O’Reilly, and myself. The idea, I think, 
first originated with Mr. O’Ferrall. Major O Reilly 
and I became joint honorary secretaries, and 


you with an accurate transcript?— Very well, my lord. 

Cn "" " "'ight I ask you Dr. '^^^“^“highe'st honour, who - was one of the 

connected with the § £ h Declaration, and he formally asserts 

Queen’s University?— From 1852 until its dissolution— originators oi . . ‘- J - : * 1 - 

nearly thirty years. _ 

6993. You regretted its dissolution ? — Of course I did. 

6994. And you would rej oice at its resurrection /- 

Veil, I believe that its resurrection would really be the 
best thing for the country. ,, , 

6995. I might say, in fact, without offence, that the 
spirit of the Queen’s University still survives in your- 

* See Appendix to First Report, page 107, q. 2 B 2 


hefore us that its origin was in no way connected with 
the clergv. Now. what I want to ask yon is this : How 
can that' statement of The O’Conor Don be reconciled 
with your statement ? — I think it is perfectly recon- 

C ^7008 That the Declaration was not spontaneous? — 
I did not say that the Declaration w * “ 


s not spontaneous. 


■OXDOX. 

-20. 1001. 
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1 said it did not represent the view of the educated about the Medical Schools of Ireland— and t j, 

laity — of the educated Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, intimate knowledge of them— can imao' , at6r ? 
so far as I have had an opportunity of gauging it, Cecilia-street School stands anywhere exSSr ‘ “ at ^ 
and I have had considerable opportunity of gauging it. degrees lower than other Medical SehLl. . t v serer ai 
I am sure you will get a minority of men who will that of the University of Dublin I beliAr°^'f 3t<mc6 ' 
support a declaration of that kind— a few men who whole policy of making questions of thi ki d ^ 


bux<|wxi> a uo.Miav.uu umi, ivinu— a men wno wmue poucy oi malcing questions of this l.- T “ 

will support and advocate— just as you will get a mino- into the question of whether a man is to he n entrt 
rity of men on any question— who will hold extreme get an appointment is against the interests nfT-v^ t0 
views in favour of supporting ecclesiastical preten- It undoubtedly prevents that beine done whi v 
sions ; but that is not the prevailing view amongst the to bo done on every occasion, that is to Ilt Ti, OU ,= ut 
educated Catholic laity. available men, and provide the best medif.i ““ ^ 


7009. I am not speaking of that ; I am speaking attending the ’poor peasantry of Ireland 

simply and solely of the origin of the Declaration system of dividing appointments as thev are fr , e 

which you now assert was not spontaneous on the part divided— between, Catholics and Protestants • 

of the laynien ?— I did not. I am not aware that I opinion corrupt. In the Intermediate Education “f 

aSS r, C mo d T nyt -!! n f aboUt , lts llQ t being spontaneous. 1 understand from a letter I got a few dara ann^ .f d ' 

7010. It will be in the recollection of the Commis- must have an equal number of Catholic and 

sioners whether you did or not, and it will also bo upon Examiners to examine the youths of Ireland * u ”?“* 

the shorthand writers notes, and, that being so, I will the best way of getting the best 'Examiners? TU? 

not proceed further with the question ?— What I did I am informed, even distinguishing between iSjLS 

say I believe was that it did not represent the views Catholics, and bringing pressure upon cfiSfito 2 

of the educated Roman Catholic laymen, so far as I them to conform to demands which I helltt ‘ 

have had an opportunity of ascertaining those views demands that will do great mischief to mV mi? 

personally from them. emmtrvmo.i •' leU(W 


personally from them. 

7011. As you state that, will you allow me to read 


countrymen. * 

7018. Dr. Stark ie. — I think you stated that t 


Die names of a number of gentlemen who head the list,- Queen’s Colleges were condemned at* the Srnod 'Jf 

The Earl of l 1 ingall, the Earl of Granard, the Earl of Thurles by a majority of one? Yes 

Kenmare, the Earl of Dunraven, Viscount Southwell, 7019. I suppose you are aware that that 
Viscount Castln:osBe, Lord Louth Lord V„x of Haro has ten denf e 5°paS.t»ntty )" ^».“t “"Tb? 
rowden, Lord Ffrench, Lord Bcllew, the Right Hon. It was certainlv not denier] finer, K- fnr ■, l 


rowden, Lord Ffrench Lord Bcllew the Right Hon. It was certainly not denied openly for a laree niX 

Richaid More OFerrall, the Eight Hon. W. H. F. of years. The whole thing took place under my own 

Cogan, the Right Hon. William MonseLl, and a num- observation. ^ 

ber of lawyers, Members of Parliament, and others, who 7020. I was anxious to correct this as do 

are known to bo men of very great ability. Do you statement lias been made so often. There were 

mean to say that those men are not Catholics of educa- in effect, two great principles adopted at the 
41 70iT r T ne I er T + d an J* hin 6 the klnd - Synod: first, a reiteration of the Decree of 1S47 

.,1 V, s ;‘ - VO r , asse , rtcd ’ l ust a moment ago, and 1848, to tlie effect that the Colleges were intrin- 

that the Declaration did not represent the opinions of sically dangerous to the faith and morals of Catholics 
Catholics of education ?— bo far as I have had inter- I believe that that Decree was passed unanimously ; but 

tl . lon ! l )rlvat( -' 1 y- . there was a second Decree forbidding the Catholic 

AU6. lou had not intercourse with any of those clergy under canonical censure to take any part in the 
gentlemen whose names I have mentioned? — Not one of administration of the Queen’s Colleges.*' It was that 
those you have mentioned. No, I do not think I have latter decree that was only passed by a majority of one. 

7M/I mi e , . . —I am greatly surprised to learn that the first Decree 

AU4. therefore*, do you not think that it is too wide was passed unanimously, because it was notorious, and, 
a statement for you to make, that the Declaration in indeed, evident, from the fact of Archbishop Hurray’s 
question does not represent the opinions of educated answer to Mr. Corballis, that thirteen of the Bishops 
Catholic laymen on this question ?— I do not know remonstrated against the provisions which prevented 
whether those were my words ; but if they were, I think the Catholic laity from frequenting the Queen’s Cal- 
they were correct. 1 do not believe that that statement, leges. And with reference to the earlier Synod yon 
after all you have read, does represent the view of the referred to, it must be remembered that in compliance 
educated Catholic laity ; not only do I not believe that with the wishes expressed there the arrangement was 
it does, but I am satisfied it does not represent the made by the Government that the students could live 
°l dn ^ 011 , °f educated Roman Catholics. in definite houses under Deans of Residence. The 

7015. -From which I may infer that those are not critical Decree at the Synod of Thurles was not that 

educated Roman Catholics ?— You may make that in- relating to Prelates, hut that withdrawing from the 
ference if you like. I say it does not follow in the Catholic students in the Queen's Colleges the religious 
™, E ns a fallacy to say so. superintendence and instruction, which the Church 

7016. irofessor Rhys. — Dr. Stoney, touching one authorities had provided for them when they appointed 


latter decree that was only passed by a majority of one. 
—I am greatly surprised to learn that the first Decree 
was passed unanimously, because it was notorious, and, 
indeed, evident, from tile fact of Archbishop Hurray’s 


point which I do not understand — you said something Deans of Residence. 


superintendence and instruction, which the Church 
authorities had provided for them when they appointed 


about boys who did not wish to comply with the wishes 7021. Professor Dickey. — With regard to your sug- 
of the Roman Catholic clergy — -that they would be gestions — the second one was that the Queen's Univer- 
under some sort of embargo in their careers afterwards? sity should be revived? — Yes. 

7017 Wail i rU «„+ u i -i 7022. And the third suggestion was that the Royal 

to b 0 cbb.fflt-Yb, 

Well, I will give you one instance, and that is in refer- ?023. Co you mean that those should be two sepa- 
ence to the medical profession. At present, from the rate Universities? — Certainly. I think the arrange- 
information I can get from my friends in Ireland, I made here in London, the having two Dniver- 

learn that it is almost impossible for any young man sities mixed up together is a very bad one. I 
to get a dispensary throughout the country, unless he ono of tbe persons examined before the Gresham 

has been educated at what is known as the Cecilia-street Conunission, and in my evidence I strongly advocate! 

School — which is one of the minor Medical Schools in having the two Universities kept distinct, and I be- 

Dublin, not by any means equal to some others— liev . e 14 is a very bad arrangement, having the two 

but which is associated with the Catholic University Universities worked together. 

College in Stephen’s-green. This is an observation that 7024. The Queen’s University revived would consist 
is being made in Ireland, and I am assured it is the of the three teaching Queen’s Colleges only?— Of the 
tact, and there are persons present here who know three teaching Queen’s Colleges only, and a system of 
it better than I do. Dr. Starkie, for instance, has been University examinations for degrees — framed on the 
residing in Ireland, during the last eight years that I work of the Colleges so as to strengthen their teaching, 
nave been over here ; but that is one of the instances instead of controlling it. In one of the documents that 
ot squeezing out of appointments all excepting those I have handed in, the way in which that was aecom- 
who nave completely submitted ; and I am informed polished in the Queen’s University is explained. The 
that students are going to the Cecilia-street School on explanation is in the document, which recites the steps 
account of its giving them the only chance that they that were taken to try and obtain a reversal of the 
can have of getting employment in Ireland as dis- policy of the Act of 1879, that provided for the dissolu- 
pensary doctors, and no person that knows anything tion of the University. + 

The Witness withdrew. 

• See Decreta Synodi Plenarice Episo. Hibernite apud Thurles. (Duffy, Dublin, 1851), p. 58, 8 aud i. fSee page 30S. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


liiMBABD Owes, Esq., m.a., m.d., f.b.ci.p., Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales, examined. 

"025 Professor Rhys.— You are a Master of Arts, a 
tv - or of Medicine of the University of Cambridge, a 
riioff of the Royal College of Physicians, and also 
T j or Deputy-Chancellor of the University of Wales, 

--j at present acting Chancellor? — Yes. 

J *li} 26 . r Perhap s you will just explain how we come to 
■ i7 ~ Deputy-Chancellors ? — The supreme governing 
tdr of the University of Wales is a large public body 


about a hundred members, and it was thought better, 
a constituting the University, that the Chairman of 
•te University Court, which is the governing body, 
should be elected by the Court. We did not, therefore, 
sie the step which is usual in most modern Univer- 
^tis, of making one of the academic members cx- 
'ckio the Chancellor’s deputy. Our chief academic 
„£’er hears the title of Vice-Chancellor, but the 
Chancellor’s place, in his absence, is taken by one of 
i»o Deputy-Chancellors, who are annually elected by 
:b- Court. 

7027. You would like, perhaps, to take your own 
line in giving' us your evidence, and the Commission 

wish to know what you have to say, in your 
osaway?— I have prepared a fairly full summary of 
C; evidence which I propose to give, and which I might 
lr allowed to amplify in some particulars. 

7028. Yes; do just as you think best? — The Univer- 
sity of Wales is so closely bound up with its constituent 
Colleges that it would be hardly intelligible to give an 
j.voiint of the University without saying something 
a the outset as to its constituent Colleges. They are 
dree— Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff. These Col- 
fcffs are all founded on the same model, and with very 
much the same constitution. Each consists of a Court 
■{Governors, a Council, and a Senate. The Courts of 
Governors are large bodies of persons — some of whom 
hr by reason of benefactions made to the College. 
yBe of them sit ex-officio by reason of holding public 
or academic posts. Others sit as nominees of the 
Crown, and of various public bodies in Wales. Out 
;f the Courts of Governors are mainly chosen the Coun- 
tik The Councils, which possess independent execu- 
te powers, are mainly composed of members of the 
C-art. elected by the Court ; but they include, also, some 
s.ninees of the Crown, and some ex-officio members 
nominated by outside public authorities. The Senate 
is the academic body of tire College, and consists of 
ah the principal Professors and principal lecturers, or 
:i some part of them. The exact part varies in the 
iiSc-rent Colleges. Each College receives a grant in 
aid from the Treasury. The University of Wales com- 
prises four bodies — the Court, the Senate, the Guild of 
Graduates, and the Theological Board. The Court is 
ie supreme governing body of the University, and 
nearly all the legislative and executive powers of the 
University are vested in the Court. It consists of a 
tanked members, besides the Chancellor, who are 
appointed as follows : — Thirteen are appointed by the 
Lrown, 26 by the County Councils and county boroughs 
■' Hales, 36 by the constituent Colleges, 13 by the 
Gaild of Graduates, 3 by the head masters of the public 
laxrmediate Schools, 3 by the head teachers of the 

Elementary Schools of Wales, and 6 by the 
Untral Welsh Board of Intermediate Education— a 
<wy constituted under the Intermediate Education 
of 1889. All the Professors and Lecturers of the 
t-olieges who are heads of their respective departments 
'f- ^-officio members of the University Senate. The 
ifn* is ^ advisory body, in academic matters, of 
7* The Guild of Graduates contains, not only 
^graduates of the University itself, but all the former 
sMents of the three Colleges who had taken degrees 
a c . r Universities before the foundation of the Uni- 
praty of Wales. The whole teaching staff of each 
? - tv 3re - a k° mem b ers of the Guild of Graduates. 
Jf Ideological Board is constituted, not by the Char- 
ts!*? , University, but by statute, and is composed 
iV-. of members nominated by the recognised Theo- 
Iriv of Wales, and partly of members elected 

j rfyourt, the Senate, and the Guild of Graduates, 
tlw r • tk® legislative and executive powers of 

tKvL D n eTsity are ves ted by the Charter in the Uni- 
Court; but the Court is debarred from legis- 
!.;, p reference to University studies or examina- 
Z". la secular faculties, except upon the recom- 
jr tlon °* the Senate, or after full consideration hy 
f-te. The initial degrees of the University may 
:a"'o Ce con ^ erre( t upon candidates who have pursued 
Lt e °* other of the several constituent Colleges a 
o of study approved by the University Court. I 


now come to a rather important point of our system. 
Each of the constituent Colleges has the right of pro- 
posing its own schemes of study to the University 
Court for acceptance, and those schemes need not be 
the same in all the three Colleges, nor need the ex- 
aminations based upon those schemes be the same in 
all three Colleges. But- every scheme proposed, before 
it is approved by the Court, must have been considered 
by the University Senate, and if the Senate has not 
approved the scheme, the Court can only approve of it 
after a formal process of appeal on the part of the 
College concerned. Thus, we have, in fact, in the case 
of every scheme proposed by a single College — we have 
the opinion of the members of the other two Colleges 
upon it. In that manner we, I think I may say, suc- 
ceed in maintaining a uniformly high standard of 
study and examinations without, at the same time, 
losing flexibility of scope. In the conduct of degree 
examinations, again, the Colleges take a part. Every 
examination for a degree is conducted by a Board of 
Examiners, of whom one is an external Examiner, not 
a teacher of the University at all, but an Examiner 
from outside the University altogether. The other 
members of the Board of Examiners consist of internal 
Examiners, one being appointed by each College that 
presents candidates in that subject. The external Ex- 
aminer, however — and this, again, is an important 
point of our system — the external Examiner has an 
absolute veto in the Board of Examiners, and without 
his concurrence no degree can be conferred, and no 
honour can be awarded. The Vice-Chancellor, too, 
sits as Chairman of all the Examining Boards, so as 
to ensure a proper correspondence of standard in the 
different subjects. We regard the Colleges as an in- 
tegral part of the University, although, in a strict 
legal sense they are not part of the University. But 
we always treat the Colleges as really parts of the 
University, and the principal officers of the College are 
accorded their places in all University ceremonials, and 
in all University meetings. 

Now, with regard to Theology, that, under our 
Charter, is a post-graduate faculty. Every candidate 
who enters the Faculty of Theology must have taken a 
degree in Arts or in Science, either in the University 
of Wales, or in some other University, or some 
College authorised by law to grant degrees. That is, in 
effect, he may be a graduate of St.. David’s College, 
Lampeter. 

7029. You might- just say a word as to the position 
of Lampeter in relation to this ? — I was coming to that. 
A candidate being either a graduate in Arts or Science 
must have subsequently pursued, in a Theological Col- 
lege recognised by the University, a scheme of study 
approved hy the University, during not less that three 
years. All' the Theological Colleges at present existing 
in Wales, including St. David's College, Lampeter, have 
been recognised by the University ; so that a student 
of St. David's College, Lampeter, might take his degree 
in Arts in his own College, which has power to confer 
degrees, and might then pursue in the University of 
Wales liis studies in Theology in his own College, and 
then go up for examination. 

7030. St. David's College, Lampeter, is a College 
belonging to the Church of England? — It is. We 
have, as I have before said, an advisory board in 
Theology constituted by statute. The total number 
of its members is twenty-nine, and the manner of their 
appointment I have already entered into. That Theo- 
logical Board is placed in reference to the Faculty of 
Theology, in precisely the same place that the Univer- 
sity Senate has in reference to the secular faculties. 
That is to say, no legislation concerning schemes of 
study or examination in Theology can be made by the 
Court, except upon the recommendation of the Theo- 
logical Board, or after full consideration of it by the 
Theological Board. The Theological Board is also 
asked to recommend Examiners to the University. 
That is a function which the Senate does not discharge 
in relation to the secular faculties. The curriculum in 
Theology which the Court has established on the advice 
of the Theological Board is, I may say, considered a 
severe one. It involves three years of very hard work 
after graduation in Arts or Science. The Theological 
Colleges in Wales have been, one by one, bringing 
themselves up to the standards of the requirements of 
the University. We have already conferred two degrees 
of Bachelor 'of Divinity, and a considerable number 
of students are now pursuing courses in the faculty. 
We also contemplate a scheme to bring the Theological 
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Colleges into closer relation one wiiili another, and with 
the University also. 

31. A point of some interest in the constitution of the 
University is, I think, the fact that it has no narrower 
seat than the whole of Wales. Wales, as you are 
aware, is at present without a capital, and, conse- 
quently, we had no definite place in which to establish 
the seat of the University. We, therefore, had to 
de-centralise as far as possible, and make the whole 
working of the University equally fair to all three 
Colleges, and to see that ail of them were placed upon 
a footing of complete equality. Meetings of the Uni- 
versity Court are held, partly at the constituent Col- 
leges, faking each of them in turn, and for the 
rest, wherever the University Court pleases. We 
have, as a matter of fact, held meetings of the Court, 
in a considerable number of the principal towns of 
Wales, as a means of arousing interest in the Univer- 
sity throughout the whole country. The meetings of 
the Senate likewise are held at the three Colleges in 
succession. My Summary is wrong there. I stated 
that they are held at the College of the Vice- 
Chancellor. That was not correct. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
business is necessarily done at his own College, and the 
greater part of the academic business of the University 
is centred for the time being in the Vioe-Chancellor’s 
College, but the personality of the Vice-Chancellor 
changes every two years, and the seat of the academic 
business, therefore, moves from College to College, 
every two years. The records of the University are kept, 
and its general business conducted at the Registrar’s 
Office, which is at present fixed at Brecon, and that is 
the only approach to a local centre of the University at 
present. The Committees meet wherever the members 
find it most convenient to meet. The Guild of 
Graduates is given oertain independent functions of its 
own, and it was intended to have a separate corporate 
life of its own. That expectation has heen, to a 
certain extent, realised, and the Guild has, at the 
present time, entered upon a scheme of collective in- 
quiry into the literature, antiquities, flora and fauna of 
Wales. The Guild appoints its own Warden, Treasurer, 
and Clerk. I have put down here in my Summary 
some points about the part the University is taking 
in the encouragement of Applied Science, 'but as 
Principal Reichol is here, I think he can give that in- 
formation from more personal knowledge than I can. 

I will, therefore, merely add that at present the Uni- 
versity has no power of conferring degrees in Medicine 
and Surgery, that it is, of course, entirely undeno- 
minational, and that it is debarred by Charier from 
imposing any test of opinion or creed, or any disability 
of sex. 

7031. You have given us a clear analysis of the 
position and constitution of the University of Wales, 
and I will only ask you ono or two general questions 
before leaving the subject. Can you tell us how far 
the constitution of the University lias met its objects ; 
the Commission would like to have your views upon 
that? — We were founddd in 1893, and, so far, it appears 
to me that the constitution of the University lias mot 
its objects extremely well. 'At any rate there has been 
no evidence in any quarter of any desire to alter the 
constitution, and no serious criticism of the working 
of the constitution lias ever been made. 

7032. Have you anything to say as to the number 
of students at present ?— There are certainly upwards 
of 700 students pursuing University courses in the 
three Colleges, besides some twenty or thirty pursuing 
courses of Theology in the Theological Colleges. 

7033. With regard to Theology, the Commission are 
to understand that there is no actual teaching of it 
in any of the three constituent Colleges? — Thai is so. 
The three Colleges are debarred by their 'Charters from 
teaching Theology. They teach Hebrew, which is 
taken by many students as preparatory to the Theo- 
logical course. 

7034. Do you find that the University is a popular 
institution in Wales? — I should say so decidedly. We 
always appear to excite a great deal of interest in 
whatever town in Wales we meet. I should say it is a 
very popular institution. 

7035. Is that popularity confined to any class of the 
population? — 'No, it is quite general. 

7036. You can also tell the Commission whether any 
religious difficulty 'has ever arisen in connection with 
the constitution of the University? — None whatever. 

7037. Or any friction in the University? — 'None what- 
ever. We have never had any suggestion of it. 

7038. Perhaps you would tell us briefly how the 
University came to exist, and how its constitution was 


framed ? — The first College of the 
established was at Aberystwyth It tkat *&s 
by voluntary effort in 1873.' The other 
arose out of a Departmental Committee nn 
m Wales, over which the late Lord Aberdw.^ ■ !t ' £ 
and which appointed in the peer 1® S*!- 
Cardiff and Bangor were opened in im’ . C' 
l'he Departmental Committee that I allude pp "V' 
recommendation in very general terms-l ‘ 

pent were » member of it-thae it would hs d “| '=■ 
to establish a Un.remtp in Wales, and thev.uSl 
g *•““ * “«hod bp which it might, gff 

However, nothing further was done until IBS? 
that the late Principal Jones, from the time afaS 
arrival m Cardiff, omitted no opportunity of imnrJ' 
sing on every one that Hie whole state ofdueaSt 
Wiles logically led up to the foundation of a TTrir f 
mty. In 1887 a series of meetings, organised bv tb 
Cy.nmrodor, on Society, were held in London at 2 
Eisteddfod. These meetings, I may sav were tmhi'" 
and open to any Welshman attending the E.teHM 
At these meetings the whole subject of education r 
Wales was considered, and a series of resolutions wet- 
framed, including one which called for the establish 
ment of a University in Wales in connection with th- 
existing Colleges. The same Societv called a furthe : 
°r 0nf , e nn^ ce “X the followin g January- the Januar 
of 1888— <a Conference to which the men repre- 
senting the academic world of Wales alone wet- 
invited. At this Conference, among other resolution* 
the desirability of the establishment of a Universirr 
was again affirmed. The Conference then met the 
members of Parliament for Welsh constituencies, ani 
a number of peers connected with Wales, laid the 
various points before them, arid obtained their acquies- 
cence to them. In the following summer, 1888. the 
same Society called a further meeting in’ connection 
with the National Eisteddfod, to consider the question 
of establishing a University. The desirability of doing 
so was again unanimously affirmed. I am mentioning 
these points, my lord, in order to show that the Uni- 
versity of Wales, originated by a thoroughly popular 
movement, one that sprang from the very heart 
of Welsh popular life. The next step that was taken 
was a meeting of representatives of the three Uni- 
versity Colleges ah present associated in the Uni- 
versity, who went as a deputation to Lord Cran- 
lirook, then President of the Council. Lord Gran- 
brook invited the three Colleges to prepare a 
schemo and submit it- to him. In the year 1891, 
a Conference was formed of representatives of the three 
Colleges and of the Conference of Intermediate 
Education Committees which then existed in the early 
days of the operation of the Intermediate Education 
Act. This Conference met in 1891, and laid down tie 
general principles upon which they believed the Uni- 
versity ought to be founded. The Conference aka 
appointed a Committee to draw up details, and that Com- 
mittee also included representatives, both academic and 
lay, of the three Colleges anid the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Conference. The Committee reported a complex 
schemo to the Conference in the early part of 1893. 
The Conference adopted this scheme, and at ones 
ordered it to be issued to every member of every 
County Council in Wales, to every member of every 
authority of the constituent Colleges, to all the members 
of the joint Intermediate Education Conference, andt' 
tlie public, both by post and through the press. For 
five months the scheme was laid before the who?: 
country in that way for consideration. At the end of 
five months the Conference met again, made some smac 
alterations of detail that appeared to be required, an- 
submitted it in the form of a draft Charter totte 
Privy Council. That Charter, with only some trivial 
changes, was approved by the Privy Council 
ceived the Royal assent in November, 1893- 
University was constituted in the early part <» “• 
succeeding year, it framed its statutes during • 
it commenced operations in the summer of »•_’ 
and September, 1895, may be said to have begun ou- 
first academic year. . 

7038a. You mentioned a grant in aid from : 
Treasury. Would you be prepared to sav a ^sLat, 
two as to the finances of the University?— ;Yes- 
ing in round figures, the net cost of administering _ 
University is about £4,000 a year. That was ab 
sum during the last year for which we have a ® P. 
statement of the account. The actual cost of con 
the University — the gross cost of conducting t • 
versity — is between £5,000 and £6,000 a l ea ^‘ . nts - 
resources of the University are partly too 
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•v< and partly a grant in aid which the Treasury 
"-is made to us at the commencement of each year. 

grant is made upon the basis of an estimate which 
•submitted to the Treasury in December. 

"7039. Sir Bichaed Jebb.— I n your very clear 
j comprehensive statement there was one point 
itfiob I didn’t quite understand, and I shall 
much obliged if you will kindly elucidate 
f or me. You told us that the Court cannot 
sDpww » scheme to which the Senate demurs 
i-ept on appeal from the College concerned, 
ji® seems to imply that, if the College concerned 
ioes appeal, the Court may approve of a scheme to 
rsicli the Senate has demurred. Have I conveyed the 
yki to you accurately? — Yes, that is the case, but, 
is 4 matter of fact, no College as yet has appealed, 
lie right of the Court to approve o.f a scheme to 
-hill the Senate demurs is guarded by statute. If 
a College appealed against a decision of the Senate, 
ie Cuurt would refer it to a special Committee ap- 
iiintvd for the purpose. The provision was inserted 
a the scheme in order to avoid the possibility that a 
C-.'ilege might be aggrieved by the decision of the two 
:her Colleges upon its scheme. 

7040. Then, if the Court did refer the point to the 
■rjeial Committee, would the sanction of the Senate be 
•Idmately required? — No, not upon appeal. As I 
:are stared, there is a statute on the subject, which 
itdares that, “On receipt by the Registrar of any 
appeal or notice of any appeal to the Court on the 
:-art of any College in pursuance of the second or 
i-venth section of article xviii. of the Charter, the 
Registrar shall report the same to the next meeting of 
the Court 

7041. The next meeting erf the Court ? — Yes — “ And 
tLe Court shall thereupon appoint a Committee of not 
ks than five or more than eleven of its members, the 
Chancellor being one, with power forthwith to hear 
finesses deputed by such College in support of its 

I :ppcal, and persons deputed by the Senate on the 
« contrary part, arid to take such other advice as it may 
1 irts. necessary, and to report accordingly to the Court 
f via all convenient speed, and on receipt by the Court 
i :: such report, the decision of the Court upon such 
j appeal shall be taken, with or without discussion, in the 
j tanner provided.” So that the statute guards against 
1 sr hasty action being taken by the Court. 

7042. i ventured to ask that question, because I 
i teh to understand clearly what the machinery is for 
■ scaring uniformity of standard. It is satisfactory 
j » barn from your evidence that that object has been 
; Gained, and I entirely accept your statement on that 
; subject. But I Ido not quite understand how the ma- 
ttery provided suffices for the attainment of that 
object, though it is, as a matter of fact, attained. 

j New. suppose that one of the constituent Colleges pro- 
5 pounded a scheme of study or a scheme of examination, 

• '®ch appeared easier than the scheme of study or 
'lamination adopted in one or more of the other con- 

• fluent Colleges, would the qualified veto of the Senate 
-1 veto qualified by the right of the College concerned 
b appeaf— would that qualified veto always be suffi- 
cent, do you think, to provide against the danger 
<i too easy a scheme of examination being sanctioned 
c.v the Senate in the case of a particular College? — We 
jdeved in framing the scheme that it would, and so 

our expectation has been realised. 

H43. That is to say, though the schemes of examina- 
sa may differ in certain respects, the general feeling 
a Vales is that the examinations are about equivalent 
^difficulty?— ’ Yes; that is distinctly so. 

^44. Professor Butchee. — In connection with that 
you say, in the Summary of your evidence, " Each 
^ege has the right of proposing schemes of study 
‘-d examination for its own students, and such schemes 
^ no ^.^ e the same for all the Colleges.” Does the 
^rase, '‘examination for its own students,” there, 
“Iw to the degree examinations, or only to the in- 
_-®al examinations carried on by the Colleges? — To 
degree examinations. 

_^5- It does?— Yes. The degree examinations al- 
follow the course of study the stuldent has pur- 
ses. 

I suppose the purpose of that provision 
“-j tnat the Colleges should have sufficient freedom of 
^™S’-Quite so. 

. 'W7. Because it is generally admitted, I believe, to 

• ‘f ‘danger, in the ease of a federal University, that 

bm teaching may be somewhat cramped and 

Tapered by too much uniformity? — Yes, decidedly. 
' a " was the danger we were anxious to guard against. 

,, "See Calendar of the University of Wales, Appendix I. Si 

“d B. Mus. for 1901-1902. 


7048. I suppose you considered that very carefully 
in the light of the experience of other federal Univer- 
sities— such, for instance, as the Victoria University? — 
Yes. When the scheme of the University was drawn 
up we had a great deal of experience before us of the 
working of other Universities in that respect. 

7049. When you say it includes “ degree examina- 
tions,” do you mean examinations for Honours as well 
as Pass degrees? — Yes. 

7050. Then the Honour examinations are not the 
same for all the Colleges? — Not necessarily. 

7051. Not necessarily"? — No. 

7052. Are they, to some extent, in some subjects, the 
same ? — In some subjects they are the same, but in 
others they differ rather widely. 

7053. Medicine is one of your faculties, is it not? — 
No ; only the preliminary parts. 

7054. Because I feel some difficulty about applying 
that freedom to Medical examinations? — In Medicine 
there would be. 

7055. ^ What are your faculties ? — Our faculties are 
Arts, Science, and the post-graduate Faculty of Theo- 
logy. We are now considering the question of’ establish- 
ing a Faculty of Law. We have also a Faculty of 
Music. We have the power of establishing almost’ any 
faculty we please. 

7056. Applied Science does not come in as a sepa- 
rate faculty ; but have you considered the question of 
a Faculty of Applied Science? — So far it has been 
included in the Faculty of Science. I may say that 
in the Calendar, of which, I think, the President has 
a copy, the schemes of study approved for the Colleges 
are given, so that the Commission can see how far 
they are uniform or not. They are in the Appendix at 
the end.* 

7057. Might I ask whether the courses of study on 
which lectures are given in the Colleges, wholly or 
partially correspond with the work prescribed for the 
degree examinations ?— Entirely, as far as the Univer- 
sity courses are concerned. We have, of course, many 
students in the Colleges who are not University stu- 
dents; but, as far as the University courses are con- 
cerned, it is the teaching in the Colleges which is ap- 
proved by the University as the course for the degree. 

7058. So that the teaching is with a view to that 
degree ? — Yes, the teaching is with a view to the degree. 

7059. Has a question been raised with you, which we 
have heard of in connection with Birmingham Univer- 
sity, whether the work done by the students in the 
classes should count in the degree examination? — No; 
that is a question which has never been raised. 

7060. You have not, yourself, considered whether that 
would be desirable, in order to give due weight and 
value to the continuous teaching work in the classes, as 
distinct from the mere getting up of a subject, some- 
times at the last moment, for examination purposes — 
have you considered that ? — We have never considered 
that subject, but I should think the danger you men- 
tion is practically guarded against in our University 
by the association of the teachers in the "examina- 
tions. 

7061. And by the fact that the actual work of the 
College coincides with the work for the degree? — Ex- 
actly. 

7062. Another disadvantage that is sometimes found 
in a. federal University. I have heard it said, is shifting 
the place of meeting. For instance, in connection with 
the Victoria University, some who have the experi- 
ence there, say that there is a difficulty in getting all, or 
the proper representatives together in one centre, and 
that the tendency is for only those who belong to that 
particular centre to attend the meeting; and that there 
is not a complete representation of the other constituent 
Colleges of the University owing to this cause? — 
Well, we have endeavoured to provide against that by 
guaranteeing the travelling expenses of the members 
who have to attend. Of course, travelling in Wales is 
difficult and slow in many parts, and it often involves 
serious self-sacrifices to attend meetings. 

7063. It is difficult, where the centres are re- 
mote, or the time taken to reach them is long — men 
are not nnder such circumstances often willing to go 
to meetings?— Well, so far as the meetings of the 
Court and of its Committees are concerned, they have 
been well attended. I think, however, that Dr. Reichel 
will be able to tell you more about it, 

7064 Professor Lor, rain Smith. — One question in 
regard to what Mr. Butcher has asked you as to the 
different courses allowed in the different Colleges, while 
at the same time preserving uniformity of standard. 
You said that special difficulties might arise m con- 
ffiemes and Courses of Study approved for the Degrees of B.A., 
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nection with, a Medical Faculty? — In Medicine, I do 
not see very well how there can be any very divergent 
curricula, because it is a subject which is largely taught 
for the sake of the facts it contains 

7065. And the requirements of the General Medical 
Council? — Yes, it is to some extent defined by the re- 
quirements of the General Medical Council. Where 
you have to teach a subject for the sake of the facts 
which it contains it is hardly possible to have very 
divergent curricula. 

7066. There is a certain minimum that the General 

Medical Council demands? — Yes. , 

7067. But suppose a school was specially good in 
Surgery, or Medicine, or some other branch of medical 
study, it would be quite in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of liberty that you have laid down that it should 
be allowed to develop the branch in which the mem- 
bers of its staff were most gifted? — I think 
such a school would be rather dangerous to the public 
if the teaching in the different branches was not de- 
veloped equally. 

7068. In regard to the Colleges, do they differ in 
constitution ? — The constitution of the Colleges is 
almost identical. 

7069. How has that arisen? — The Charters were 
framed, I think, very much upon the same model. 
I do not know where the original model of the Charters 
came from, but as a matter of fact, they are prac- 
tically the same. 

7070. Are students allowed to pass from one College 
to another? — Yes. 

7071. Are the fees about the same? — I think, Dr. 
Reichel will be able to tell you more about the fees. 

7072. Professor Dickey. — With regard to the Theo- 
logical Board you say it consists of twenty-nine mem- 
bers, and is representative? — Yes. 

7073. Is it exclusively ecclesiastical? — By no means. 

7074. You have laymen as well as theologians upon 
it? — Yes, certainly; there are a good many laymen on 
it. 

7075. You have no provision for enforcing that a 
certain proportion should be lay and the other propor- 
tion ecclesiastical? — No ; you understand that the con- 
stitution of the Theological Board is fixed by statute, 


anil nor uy quarter, ana tile statutes can k, > 
with the consent of the Lord President of the Ck 
7076. In addition to the Church of England tT 
logical College at Lampeter, how many CoWZft 
Theology in connection with the University 2.7% 
are, at present, seven Theological Colleges rLw , 
TOiethet they will ail continue to teJfSSK 
with the University one cannot sav. At present* * 
experimental. v 1 - « i. is 


7077. Do they helonfi to different dmaainattas- 
Yes, four different denominations are represented 

7078. But they do not differ very much in Theok-- 
do they?— I am afraid I am not sufficient of a 
logian to answer your question. 

7079. Has any difference or dispute ever arisen 
the Theological Board?— No, there has been nev« £ rr 
dispute or difficulty. 

7080. None of those Theological Colleges parfcieipat 
in a State endowment of any kind?— No, none of than 

7081. They are all free, and supported by private 
endowment?— Yes, they are supported by private tn’ 
dowments or by voluntary contributions. The Nonc-.n- 
formist Colleges are entirely supported by voluntarr 
effort. 

7082. You said that Hebrew was taught in the m- 
stituent Colleges of the University as an Arts subject? 
— Yes. 


7083. Can students take Hebrew as one of the sub- 
jects for an Arts degree ? — Yes. 

7084. Like Latin or Greek ? — Yes ; and a good manv 
of them have become rather promising Hebrew scholar-’. 

7085. Do you teach Arabic? — Yes, we teach Arabic. 

7086. And Syriac? — As to Syriac, I think not; 1st 
it is open to any College to do so. 

7087. But the Professor of Hebrew may teach Sjrix 
if he wishes to do so ? — It is quite open to Mm. 

7088. Or the Professor of Hebrew might teach Arabic 
and Syriac also? — Yes. 

7089. Is there any other Oriental language besides 
Hebrew and Arabic, taught in the Colleges ?— Persian 
is taught at Aberystwyth. 

7090. You have no Indian languages taught!— At 
present, no. Sanscrit is taught, but no modem Indian 
language. 


The Witness withdrew. 


H. R. Reichel, Esq., at. a., ll.d., Principal of University College of North Wales, examined 


7091. Professor Rhys. — You are Principal of the 
University College of North Wales, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Wales? — Ex-Vice-Chancellor; I 
was Vice-Chancellor last year. 

7092. You are a Master of Arts of the University 
of Oxford, and an honorary Doctor of Laws of the 
University of Glasgow? — Yes. 

7093. And you were some time Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford? — Yes. 

7094. We are very glad to get a man before us who 
knows all about, the Welsh University system, as 
well as abc>ut Irish educational affairs generally. I 
think you were bom in Ireland? — Yes. 

7095. May I ask to what extent have you come in 
contact with educational questions in Ireland ? — I was 
born in Belfast ; I lived there as a boy. When I was 
about the age of eight I wgnt to live at Mullingar. I 
was afterwards sent to school in London — to Christ’s 
Hospital — and I got a Scholarship from Christ’s Hos- 
pital to Oxford. My home was, however, in Ireland 
until I came to Wales, in 1884, and I always spent 
my vacations in Ireland. My father was Professor of 
Latin in the Queen’s College, Belfast, until we went 
to Mullingar. Sometime afterwards my father became 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Trinity College, 
Dublin. I have had, I must say, no direct experience 
of Irish education, as I was educated in England ; but 
at my home, and elsewhere, I have constantly met 
people interested in the subject, and I have heard a 
good deal about it in conversation, and, of course, I 
have also heard a good deal about it from my father. 

7096. And you have lived a good part of your time in 
Ireland? — As I have said, I have spent my vacations in 
Ireland every year. 

7097. With regard to the Welsh University, would 
you. take your own line, and tell us what you think ex- 
pedient as to the question of the establishment of that 
University? — I understood that Dr. Isambard Owen 


was going to deal with the present organisation of lb 
University, and that I was to confine myself rather to 
the movement which brought it about. The first im- 
pulse to the movement for a Welsh University seems to 
have been given by the foundation of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland. Government at that time refused 
to listen to the demand for a similar institution m 
Wales, and it was not until eighteen years later, m 
1872, that the first secular University College was estay- 
lished by voluntary effort at Aberystwyth. Already, ffi 
1865, St. David’s College, Lampeter, had received ] power 
to grant the initial degrees of B.A. and B.D., but an 
institution intended in the main to train clergy lor _ = 
Established Church could not hope to supply University 
training for a population the bulk of which was * o • 
conformist. > Eight years later, in 1880, * EoyM Com- 
mission on Higher and Intermediate Education i- 
Wales reported in favour of the establishment, . 
Government support, of two University Coheg , ' 
for North Wales and one for South Wales- r- 
were opened, respectively, in 1883 at Car diff, • 
1884 at Bangor ; and in 1885 Aberystwyth was ; pu. 
the same footing by receiving the full Governm J 1 
of £4,000. The Royal Commission also! sugges tea 
establishment of a University, of which the - — 
Colleges of North and South Wales, 

College, Lampeter, should be constituent Co £. 
University question was delayed, m the tot ^ 
by the weakness of the Colleges which, -. at . 
established before the system of Secondary Ljjy 
tracted comparatively few students, and 
ill prepared. But the idea of a federal ^ 
comprising the University Colleges, an 5 L j 
responding to the old Queen’s University of 
™ WW aistt of. It '&■ 

an address, in 1885, to the Welsh i to be » 

The main principles were three:— (1) -, Tnivers jty : 
teaching, and not a mere examini g> t itufuv 
(2) It was to comprise, in any case, the three 
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Alleges— northi centre, and south — corresponding to 
Mast Galway, and Cork ; and (3) It was to be unde- 
miinational. In 1887 tlie question was raised at a 
Lefins of the Cymmrodorion Society, held in connec- 
with the Welsh National Eisteddfod, which met 
( i . vear in London, the principal movers being the 
present Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Owen), and the 
f principal Viriamu Jones of Cardiff, and a reso- 
Llion was unanimously passed in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a University for Wales. In the following 
R ar a conference at Shrewsbury called upon the Welsh 
'Members of Parliament to take action, and a meeting 
Ijj in consequence, held in London, which was at- 
tended by members of Parliament of both Houses, the 
Principals, and ope or two Professors of the University 
Colleges, and a few other educationists. A funda- 
mental difference of opinion was at once revealed : the 
educationists wanted a teaching University, the poli- 
ticians a purely examining University on the lines of 
London. They argued that the University should be- 
long to the whole country, and not to the three Col- 
zas, This difference in principle proved a chasm 
that could not be bridged over, and the movement was, 
inconsequence, postponed for several years. In 1889, 
the passing of the Intermediate and Technical Educa- 
tion Act for Wales completely altered the situation— 
(1) it strengthened the Colleges by the promise of a 
supply of better prepared students, (2) it weakened 
the argument for a purely examining University by 
bringing the extinction of the private student within 
measurable distance. In 1891 the question was again 
taken up by the Court of Governors of the University 
College of North Wales, when the present Bishop of 
St Asaph moved and carried the following resolu- 
tion:— 

“ That a Committee be appointed by this Court 
to consider again the means of obtaining a degree- 
conferring University for Wales, and to deliberate 
upon this question with, if possible, similar Com- 
mittees appointed by the Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
Colleges, and with the joint Education Committees 
of North and South Wales, and to report the result 
of its deliberations to the next half-yearly meeting 
of the Court.” 

The Court is the legislative authority of the Uni- 
versity College, and consists of about 250 members. 
The Council is the executive authority. This led to a 
conference at Shrewsbury of the three Colleges and the 
joint Education Committees, the latter being the bodies 
entrusted with the duty of providing Secondary Educa- 
tion in the different counties. The conference ap- 
pointed a Committee to draft a University Charter, 
after laying, down two main principles— (1) That the 
University should be a teaching University, Collegiate 
training being a necessary avenue to a degree ; (2) That 
file constituent Colleges should be, for the present, the 
three secular University Colleges alone — 'Aberystwyth, 
Bangor, and Cardiff. 

7098. They are all residential ? — All residential — that 
is to say, they are not residential in the sense that 
the students reside in the College buildings. 

7099. Mr. Justice Madden. — But they attend courses 
of lectures 7 — Yes ; in that sense they are residential. 
It will thus be apparent that in three years the educa- 
tionists had succeeded in converting the politicians. 
In 1893 a draft Charter, elaborated by the Committee 
in frequent meetings, was accepted by the Conference, 
and subsequently adopted by all the County Councils 
in Wales with the single exception of Carnarvonshire. 
The Carnarvon County Council preferred a purely ex- 
amining University. 

7100. Professor Rh^s — That, I believe, I might 
ei F J lain, yas due to the influence of one or two leading 
politicians? — Yes, it was due to the influence of one 
d the leading politicians, who had strong views, which 
he prevailed upon the Carnarvonshire County Council to 
adopt-. . The Government of the day, on receiving 
me application for the grant of a University Charter, 
commissioned a distinguished Welsh scholar, Mr. Owen 
“ Edwards of Lincoln College, an old Aberystwyth 
dodent, to report on the general provision for and 
prospects of higher education in the Principality, and, 

the receipt of his report, approved and signed the 
charter submitted by the Shrewsbury Conference. There 
5® some slight opposition in Parliament — in the 
Upper House, on account of the exclusion of Lam- 
Pder ; in the Lower, from one or two belated partizans 
^examining University. 

<101. That is a very interesting question for this 
Uoruruission — the admission of outsiders to be examined 


by any University that may be set up in Ireland. Per- London. 
haps you may have something more to say upon that Dec _ 20 1901 

point? — I regard that certainly as a vital question. ’ L 

When the matter came before our body, and when it H. K. Reiche! 
was considered at a meeting 0 f Members of Parliament Esq., m.a., 
and educationists in London, the view that the eauca- t-t-D. 
tionists took was this : that we should prefer to have no 
University to having merely an examining University, 
and that if we were merely to have an examining Uni- 
versity, it would be better to go on with the London 
University, whose degrees bore a known value, whereas 
those of a small provincial examining body would 
have no value at all. The value of a provincial Uni- 
versity would be largely determined by the tact that 
its degree connoted something more than a mere exami- 
nation, viz., educational training under properly-qualified 
teachers, and the influence of College life. 

7102. Have you at aE considered the possibility of 
combining both ; this has been touched upon with re- 
gard to Ireland, by one or more of our witnesses? — 

Yes ; that was once before us in connection with the 
University of London. It was proposed at one time 
when we were preparing students for the degrees of the 
London University. The question arose whether the 
London University should not be made, as far as the 
CoEeges within the Metropolis were concerned, a teach- 
ing University, while it remained an examining Uni- 
versity for the CoEeges outside. WeE, we opposed that 
on the ground that it would be exceedingly unfair to the 
CoEeges outside, as their students could not receive 
the same equal treatment with the students that came 
from the institutions within the metropolis, which had 
power to influence the course of studies and the con- 
duct of the examinations. We also felt that if outsiders 
were admitted to the 'degree without coEegiate pre- 
paration it must- inevitably lower the quality of the 
degree, and injure, therefore, those who gained the 
degree after going through a proper collegiate course, 
because outsiders could not know whether the degree 
of a course implied a proper collegiate training, or 
whether it only indicated private study. 

7103. Are you prepared to say something on the 
subject of the University as a federal institution, and as 
to the advantages and disadvantages of that system? — 

I have prepared some remarks on that. First as to the 
advantages: these are obvious, (i.) The individual Col- 
leges in Wales are, for the present at least-, hardly 
strong enough to exist as separate and independent 
Universities, though it is possible that this development 
may be reached in course .of time ; (ii.) as separate 
Universities, they would be more liable to injury from 
mutual jealousies and rivalries than as constituent Col- 
leges of one national institution; (iii.) common action 
in the University bodies tends to discourage a narrow 
provincialism, and (iv.), most important of all, it was 
only by their union that the support of the Welsh 
national sentiment— an element of the greatest value — 
could be taken full advantage of. These are the advan- 
tages as they appear to me. 

7104. Well, have you anything to say as to the dis- 
advantages ?— Yes. In die first place, freedom of teach- 
nig — the indispensable condition of high University 
activity, cannot be so great in a constituent CoEege, as 
in an independent University. It may be secured, to a 
large extent, but it cannot be quite so unfettered. 

Secondly, the distance which separates the constituent 
CoEeges is a serious obstacle, not only to administra- 
tion, but also to study and research. The meetings of 
the joint .Boards involve long and frequent railway 
journeys, which are a serious drain upon the time and 
energies of the Professors. This is a very serious draw- 
back, and threatens, unless something can be done to 
mitigate it, seriously to impede the academic activity 
of the University. , , , . . » 

7105. Would you now take the democratic aspect of 
the University?— The University Court, as has been 
pointed out, contains not only representatives of the 
constituent CoEeges, which are themselves organised on 
a very democratic basis, hut also representatives of 
other educational institutions of the country, and of 
the Count-v Councils. The policy of including represen- 
tatives of "the County Councils was, at first, much de- 
bated. It w§s quite a new departure, and great hesita- 
tion was felt on the academic side. Ultimately, the 
view prevailed that their inclusion was necessary, if 
the fuE and ungrudging support of the Welsh public 
was to be secured, and that the keen interest and self- 
denial which that public had always shown in the pro- 
motion of education was the best guarantee against the 
possible dangers involved in the presence of a large 

2 E 
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and inexperienced lay element of this kind. 1 may 
say that this view has been more than justified by the 
actual working of the University. So far, my experi- 
ence of the University Court, which is largely a demo- 
cratic body, has been that it is a singularly wise body. 

7106. Now as to the undenominational nature of the 
University— what have you got to say about that?— 
Well, the University is undenominational, and it is 
so by the logic of facts. No other system would be pos- 
sible in a country where there are so many separate 
religious bodies and organisations. It has, however, 
been found possible to reconcile with this a Faculty of 
Theology of a high character, the studies being post- 
graduate, and prosecuted in the Theological Colleges of 
the different denominations which are recognised by the 
University as being adequately staffed and equipped 
for such study. I may add here that the recognition 
of these Colleges, which was spoken of bv Dr. Isambard 
Owen, is at present only a provisional recognition, but 
the University has taken steps to examine into the 
equipment of several of these Colleges, and will very 
shortly, no doubt, proceed to draw up a list of recog- 
nised Colleges on the basis of the report as to their 
equipment and competency to deal with these studies ; 
but at the outset all the Theological Colleges in Wales 
however staffed, were recognised provisionally, the ob- 
ject being to give them an interest in the work, and at 
the same time to administer a stimulus to them to 
rise to their proper position. 

7107. I understand that you were on a Board, or 

Committee, to inspect those various Colleges? Yes. 

7108. And that you had been already able to make 
nnwiy of them move upwards by enlarging their staff, 
and otherwise making themselves more efficient?— Yes ; 
a small Committee of inspection visited all lmt one of 
tJiese Theological Colleges within the last year or year 
and a half. I was on that Committee as Vice- 
Chancellor ; the others were Professor Gwatkin of 
Cambridge, and Dr. Fairbairn. of Oxford. We pre- 
sented a very full report to the University Court on 
this matter— which the Court adopted unanimously — 
malting certain recommendations as to the principles 
upon which the recognition of these Colleges should be 


based and though no action lias, so far , , 
upon it m the nature of drawing up a list! tak «> 
Colleges, I ™ y say that the 

selves have practically acted as 11 such a liir k S**' 
dram up ,ud they are themselves tahStJi'? 
improve their eqmpment and stalls so th« tk** 
be recognised.* al the y Ma 

, 710 ?V. I fi ls the 1 uestion °f the inclusion of -n. 
logical Colleges at all been a subject of anv com3*; 
— les ; tins inclusion of the Theology Wa ‘s 
at without much debate and hesitation nZ j 1 
widespread fear, even among the friends ti , wa ' ; 
Education, that the work of the Faculty 3™°^ 
at the outset might seriously affect the sSa 
Universi y degree, many of the Theological Col? 
(m which, alone, the training could be rivenl3 
inadequately equipped for such work ; and an »ttSf 
was in consequence, made to prescribe a term 0 f 
within which the establishment of such a faedtv <borii 
be prohibited. I myself took this view • 
the Court of the University College of 
^ ales 1 moved an amendment, when the question 
of a faculty in Tlieo ogy was brought forward, tha- 
a term of seven years should be prescribed, within wS 
it should not be competent for the Universitv to con 
aider the question of a Faculty of Theology, the obtn 
being to give the Theological Colleges a £riod, dfi 
W £ 11C tt * iey . make themselves more worthv 

of University status. The question was W‘ 
ever decided the other way. It was urged that 
Theology was the study which appealed most 
strongly to the Welsh popular mind, and that its recoo. 
mtion by the University would rather tend to raise and 
strengthen the Theological Colleges rather than to de- 
press the standard of the University. That view has 
prevailed, and I am bound, to admit, though I wu 
opposed to it, has been entirely justified by the event 
7110. We now come to the question of the admission 
of women to higher degrees. That is one which inte- 
rests this Commission. What have you to say with 
regard to that ? — I put that down rather as a matter of 
College organisation. 


At this stage the Commission adjourned, and c 


7111- Professor Rn?s.— Before we leave the question 
°f the Theological Board, have you any recollection of 
what the composition of that Board is?— Well, I have 
the analysis of its composition here. It consists of 
twelve members appointed by the University Court, of 
whom four are not members of the Court, but persons 
appointed as experts in Theology, and usually uncon- 
nected with Wales. 

7112. Such as Dr. Fairbairn ?— Such ns Dr Fair- 
bairn, Principal of Mansfield College; Dr. Gwatkin, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge ; Mr. 
Rendell Harris of Cambridge, and Professor George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow. Besides these, there are six 
members appointed by the University Senate, who are 
Professors in the University Colleges. Of course, they 
would be generally, in the nature of things lay meni- 
bers Then, there are two members appointed by the 
Guild of Graduates, and a certain number of represen- 
tatives appointed by the recognised Theological Col- 
Col leges ^ appointed by the ^cognised Theological 

Ajld y° u sa T Mot 1 the variety of opinion repre- 
sented is very large ?-Very large. ^ 

711 .?- , M ,y recollection of the first appointment was 
f? 3 ( n ? Iuded \ ucb men ^ the late Marquis of Bute. 
1 do not know whether there were any other Catholics, 
but there was a great variety of Theological views?- 

SloCAoJ 0 “ “ n ‘ ™ 

kJ3' Perhaps . 1 an J wron g- was suggested, I 

know , but, perhaps, he may have declined to act ; I 
will pass on to another question. We are interested in 
the higher education of women: What have vou to 

of deal -'ti. tlJt as a 

question of College rather than of University organisa- 

as 71 tn 6 ' +hl hat ^ iS vie i . w y° u take of it?— First, 
Firstlv 3,?3n u geS ° f 3 admis31( >o of women! 
tmstly, a dual College can be worked far more econo- 

Wafes^ Colleses ’ nnd > in a Poor country like 

Wales, if the women were not admitted to the Univer- 
sity Colleges, their total exclusion from higher education 


would be the almost inevitable consequence. That is 
the first point. The second is that, as far as if 
experience goes, the dual system, if rightly managed, is 
productive of advantage to both sexes, haring a 
civilising influence on the men, and promoting a mote 
ton e in certain respects amongst the women. 

7117. Are there any disadvantages, do you think?— 
Yes, undoubtedly. The dual system is, undoubtedly 
more difficult to manage, and makes greater demands 
on the tact and judgment of the authorities. Then, the 
women are tempted to overtax their physical strength 
in competition with men. Thirdly, the interchange 
of opmion in students’ societies, which forms so impor- 
tant an element in the intellectual life of a College, is 
apt to be less free and unconstrained than when tiie 
membership is confined to either sex. 

7118. But, on the whole, what is your opinion?— on 
the whole, my experience is in favour <»f the dual 
system, which is already established in- onr Secondary 
Schools, and which should work better when it is con- 
tinued right up fro-m the Elementary Schools through the 
Secondary Schools into the University classes. When 
once it comes to be regarded as perfectly natural, the 
initial 'difficulties will largely disappear. I may add 
that the difficulties that I 'have indicated may be got 
over in some measure — or, at all events, mitigated— 
first, by provision for the women students living ip a 
hostel or hall of residence under proper supervision, 
but for which they are apt to over-work themselves, 
and not to take proper care of their health ; and. 
secondly, by allowing considerable freedom of choice 
as to the course of study. 'Courses of study that sub 
men are often not equally suitable for women. Their 
tastes and capabilities often lie in different directions- 
Might I say, before leaving this point, that the ex- 
clusion of women would not merely involve financial 
difficulty, but, as far as my observation has gone. 
would mean a serious blow to the whole educations 
movement, ns far as intellectual interest was concerned, 
because the women are the future mothers of the rs "-®' 
and if their influence is against intellectual life in the 
home, it must seriously impede the development, o- 
intellectual life in the nation. 
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7119. To go on to another subject it has been men- 
-ijced to us that something should be done to facilitate 
is taking of degrees by teachers in Ireland. Have 

anything to say in regard to that in your organisa- 
: ®-in connection with the organisation of the Welsh 
CnirersityT— 'Do you mean teachers of Secondary 
■i-boois or of Elementary Schools? 

7120 . Well, it would be desirable that a great many 
.he teachers especially in Secondary Schools should 

„ s ble to take their degree, that they should have 
5 ,ae opportunities of studying, and finally take their 
jegree. I do not know that it should be confined to 
-rKhers in Secondary Schools ; possibly it might reach 
•jfB down. You have a Normal department? — We 
iare a Normal department. One takes it for granted 
•rat the teachers in the Secondary Schools should have 
tad a University training, and hold, if possible, a Uni- 
versity degree. I fail to see how any system of Secon- 
iory teaching could be really efficient in which the bulk 
,.f the teachers had not been through a University tram- 
in:. A very large proportion of our students, both men 
ssi women, are pursuing their studies at College with 
that professional end in view — viz., becoming teachers 
Secondary Schools. But, in addition to this, we have 
viiat is called a Day Training Department- for Elemen- 
tary teachers, men and women. This Day Training 
department is one, in my judgment, in which some of 
tie best work of the University Colleges is accom- 
plished. The system is Welsh in origin, having been 
fat sketched out by the late Principal of Cardiff, 
Principal Viriamu Jones, and adopted, on his sugges- 
tion by the Education Department. Normal students 
are admitted in a number fixed by agreement with the 
Hoard of Education. They do their academical work 
a the ordinary classes of the University College, the 
professional work being provided for by a special staff 
t lecturers, whoso salaried are paid out of a direct 
grant from the Board of Education. They have thus 
the advantage of mixing, during their College course, 
rah students preparing for other professions, and the 
lest of them are able to graduate after a course of 
study in the higher classes. Fears were at first enter- 
tsiced that the admission of a large number of students 
wise previous experience of education hail been con- 
®*d almost entirely to the Elementary Schools, might 
aw an injurious effect on the general standard of the 
College work, but this danger has been largely obviated, 
partly by the creation in the department itself of junior 
.■bases in the academical subjects for the weaker stu- 
ta, and partly by the steady improvement in the 
plity of the students admitted. This improvement 
sis resulted from the attraction of the advantages 
—fed by the College and the University, as compared 
sii the residential Colleges, arid also, and still more, 
‘real the operation of the policy now being widely 
Uupted by the Elementary School authorities in Wales 
a sending their pupil teachers for several years to one 
’* neTC Intermediate County Schools — that is, the 
SvAfldary Schools. When the Day Training Dopart- 
-a: was first opened at Bangor, none of the Normal 
i S had been educated at a Secondary 

L f ( ‘ beginning of the present session, out 

- ‘»rty-eight new Normal students, twenty-six had 
fpst three years or more in a Secondary School, arid 
: esv reasonably be expected that within a few years 
■wry student admitted will have this qualification, 
l* main defect of the system is that the students are 
Jsewhat overloaded with work, and have to pursue 
.^ academical and the professional work side 
S' _***•, "here the academical work is degree work it 
s sufficient to take up the "whole of the time of the 
** student. But the policy recently adopted by 
" oa F d . °f Education of allowing a freer hand to 
^rfT g ®°^ e 8 ea ought to make it possible to 
? i before long a more reasonable and less exacting 
v , ;iluia - . may add, in connection with this, that 
JL*®* ' v ‘thin the last session, established a special 
' *■*> course in agricultural subjects for students 
,'j ” e '^tending to teach in country schools. A 
^ - A as passed through the ordinary two 
p trairung is allowed, by special grant of the Board 
nca “ on , to stay for this third year’s course in 
XfgP** bimself with subjects bearing upon 

leads me on to your technical depart- 
' l U ^P^ially that connected with Agriculture. 
jUl m 4Te , ■ T0U to say on that? — We have two technical 
it , at P r esenb, in the College — Agriculture 

iia!i"ti nc4 Engineering — and we contemplate the 
°f a third — Mining. The Agricultural 
‘ at was originally initiated by the University 


College of North Wales, just as the Normal department Losdon. 
was initiated by the University College of South Wales, Der 
and the agricultural departments now worked in con- ° ~°* 1SJ1 

nection with several of the English University Colleges H. R. Reich;! 
were borrowed from the original scheme planned bv Bsq., u.a. 

Hie University College of Bangor, and accepted bv th*e 
aoard of Agriculture. The Agricultural department em- 
braces two kinds of work — first, extension work, lec- 
tures, field experiments, travelling dairy work, and so 
on, in the various counties of North Wales. This is, 
in the main, for adults, and is intended rather to 
supply useful information than education. It is paid 
for by the technical grants of the Countv Councils of 
Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, and Montgomerv, 
which grants amount in the aggregate to nearlv £1,200. 

The second kind of work embraced by the agricultural 
department is the in-College work for sons of farmers 
and others of College age. This is intended to supply 
not merely useful information with regard to the agri- 
cultural industry, but also a sound training in those 
branches of Science whose principles are involved 
in farming operations. A student may take a 
three years’ course for the degree of the Uni- 
versity of Wales in. the agricultural group of sciences, 
or a more technical course for the College di- 
ploma in Agriculture, which extends over two years. 

The degree course would he rather for a man who was 
going to be a teacher in an Agricultural School or 
College, and the diploma course for one who was 
going into active work, who was going to be an 
estate bailiff, or something of that kind. In addition 
to these extended courses, there is a short, winter 
course for the sons of farmers, which lasts for eleven 
weeks. This is intended to give an elementary training 
to lads actually engaged in farm work during the 
season in which their services on the farm are least 
required. The work done in this short course I regard 
as specially valuable. The type of student who comes 
to it is distinctly good, and he goes straight back from 
the College classes to the farm. A few of the best 
come back for the longer diploma course. The whole 
cost of the in-College work, and most of the office and 
organising expenses for the out-College work are pro- 
vided by an annual grant from the Board of Agriculture 
of £800. I may add that a College farm, an experi- 


7122. Will you tell us something about that? — Three 
years ago we took one of the best farms in Anglesey 
for the purposes of an experimental and educational 
station. The Board of Agriculture gives an annual 
grant for its maintenance of £200. Systematic experi- 
ments are conducted upon it, and the students visit it 
frequently for purposes of instruction. The Department 
has, in my opinion, had a considerable effect in en- 
couraging the agricultural population throughout North 
Wales to believe in the application of improved 
methods, &e., but, at the same time, it cannot, I 
think, have any profound effect until it is supplemented 
by some commercial organisation of a co-operative 
character, which will enable the individual farmer to 
rake advantage of distant markets. The Danish system 
of Agricultural Education, which has had such re- 
markable success, could never have transformed the 
Danish agricultural industry had it not been supple- 
mented by a no less highly organised system of co- 
operation, and I do not think that, until something 
like the Irish co-operative movement, started by Mr. 
Plunkett, is extended to Wales, the agricultural de- 
partments of the Welsh University Colleges will be able 
to exert their full force. 

7123. You have studied that scheme of Mr. Plun- 
kett’s have you? — Yes, but not in detail. I know the 
main principles of it. 

7124. Have you any further remarks to make upon 

it? — No, I think not. The difficulty is this: — Say a 
farmer takes advantage of some lectures, or gets his 
daughter trained at a Dairy School. He then finds 
that he is not in a position to take advantage of 
the high prices for really good butter which 
can be obtained at suitable centres, but not in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his farm. If he 

sends his butter away from the farm by train, the 
advantages are immediately lost in railway freights. 
Unless there is some system of co-operation, which 
will enable him to put his produce 'in the market in 
an economical way, we cannot hold out to him much 
prospect of bettering himself by Agricultural Education. 

7125. Now wo come to the other technical depart- 
ments?— The next is the Electrical Engineering depart- 
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7126. Yes? — This is a technical branch of the Physics 
department. It was started a few years ago by the 
Professor of Physics, Dr. Cray (who has since succeeded 
Lord Kelvin at Glasgow), and the course corresponds 
in idea to the two years’ diploma course of the Agricul- 
tural department. 

7127. You are now speaking of the University Col- 
lege of North Wales?— Of the University College of 
North Wales solely. The object is to give a thorough 
theoretical and practical training to young men who 
desire to get positions in electrical engineering works. 
Two years ago, in consequence of the increase of the 
work, it became necessary to appoint a special assistant 
to take charge of this sub-department, and a temporary 
grant was made by the Drapers’ Company for its 
maintenance for a period of three years, pending the 
securing by the College of a more permanent provision. 

7128. Do you know at all what has been done in 
the same direction at the other two Colleges? — Nothing 
has been done at Aberystwyth. I think that from the 
first they have had a department of this kind at Cardiff, 
but I am not acquainted with the details. 

7129. Now, with regard to the Mining department? — 
A movement is at present on foot for the establishment, 
with the aid of the technical authorities of North Wales 
of a Mining department similar to those existing at 
Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne ? and elsewhere. If the 
scheme is carried out it will involve a capital expen- 
diture of about £8,000, to be raised by subscriptions, 
and an annual expenditure of some £1,200, to be 
provided out of the technical rate. The mining and 
quarrying industry is only second in importance to 
agriculture in North Wales, and if the provision for 
scientific training in connection with the great industries 
of the district is to be regarded as an important func- 
tion of a provincial University College, there can be no 
question of the urgent need of such a department. 
Speaking generally, with regard to technical work, I 
regard the development of technical departments 
of this character as of the 'highest importance 
for the public well-being wherever a University 
College may be situated, inasmuch as the University- 
College provides the best organisation for bringing 
Science to bear on the local industries. At the same 
time, it seems to me specially important where a 
College draws its students mostly from a Celtic dis- 
trict. 

7130. Will you develop that? — The best of the 
English mind, ns far as I have observed, is mainly 
practical, and the difficulty is to get an English student 
to interest himself in Literature or in any purely 
theoretical study. The natural bent, on the other 
hand, of the Welshman and the Irishman alike Is 
towards literary expression, and in default of some 
special inducement he is in danger of neglecting the 
application of knowledge, especially of scientific know- 
ledge, to practical life. If the operation of University 
institutions in Wales and in Ireland is not to be the 
mere production in excessive numbers of 'Arts graduates, 
unfit for any but tile over-stockeld literary professions, 
it is, I think, imperatively necessary that technical 
studies of an advanced character should form an im- 
portant and an attractive part of their curriculum. 

7131. Sir Richaiui Jebb. — Professor Reichel, in your 
interesting, evidence, you refer to residence as one of 
the conditions? — Yea. 

7132. The meaning of residence, as I understand it, 
is that a student, if he attenlds lectures given at a 
College, may reside where he pleases? — -Yes. In our 
own College we license lodgings. 

7133. Under rules?— Our Charter, I think, is dif- 
ferent from those of Aberystwyth and Cardiff. Our 
Charter absolutely forbids the students to live inside 
the College buildings. That provision was specially 
put in to avoid the denominational difficulty. 

7134. But, as at Oxford and Cambridge, you 
license lodgings? — We license lodgings very much on 
the same lodgings’ regulations which prevail at 
Oxford. We have, however, a hall of residence for our 
women students, and we require all women students 
under twenty-one years of age to reside in it. At 
the other Colleges, I believe, they require all women 
students, whatever their age, unless they are living 
with parents or near relations, to live in the College 
hall. 

7136. Would it be possible for you to state approxi- 
mately the cost per year of living of a student during 
lids .University course, and the amount of Uni- 
versity fees that he. has to pay 1 — Quite easily. 
With us, the composition fee for an Arts course 
is £10, and there is a registration fee of one 


guinea — practically £11, you may say. If . , 

takes Science it comes to about £15 for the veir ’rf" 
cost of a student in lodgings would be from f 
£30 for the year of thirty-two weeks. ® to 

7136. So that he could do the whole for snm<*v 
under £50 for the year?-Oh, yes, easily 

• 7 S 7 ; ^ I0U "ff ° f * le “t™t’ of dm* 
in Wales for a provision under which students X 
have not fulfilled residence at one of the co™stiW 
Colleges should be admitted to the examinations of Ik! 
University in Wales ?-I think that such a demS 
has entirely ceased. The fact is that with u 8 the 
private student is an extinct animal. 

7138. Or if he be not absolutely extinct if anv 
specimens survive, they, I suppose, would have re- 
course to the University of London, probably?— That is 
always open to them, yes. 

7139. I suppose that no large number of students 
resident in Wales now go in for the University of 
London examinations as external students?— (Not m’&nv 

7140. You memUoneid, as one of the disadvantages of 
the federal University system, restricted freedom of 
teaching for each constituent College. Now, take a 
literary subject, such as the ancient Classics’. Could 
you give us some idea of the extent and nature of the 
restriction in regard to such a subject? I mention 
that only as an example ; any literary subject would 
serve equally well.— Well, the- restriction is not great, 
and it operates in this way. It saves trouble if the 
same departments, in the three Colleges, can, as far as 
possible, agree upon the same course. There is 
always a certain pressure upon the Professors of Greek, 
c.ijr., in the three Colleges to select the same books, 
merely for the saving of trouble. They are not obliged 
to do so, but they themselves feel the pressure, and to 
that extent — and, I may say, to that extent alone— there 
is a certain restriction of the freedom of teaching. At 
the same time, I am bound to say that the restriction 
is very slight. 

7142. Do you suppose that there is any relation be- 
tween that restriction, such as it is, and the question 
of maintaining a uniform standard of examination as 
between the different Colleges ? — I do not think it 
operates so much in that way. No ; I think not. I 
think it is that the Professors — who, it must be remem- 
bered, are all internal Examiners (the head of each 
department hi the individual College being an in- 
ternal Examiner for the University in connection 
■with an external Examiner appointed by the 
University) — feels that the work of examining is 
simplified, not only for the external Examiner, but for 
himself, if the courses correspond as far as possible. 

7143. You referred, also, to tbe disadvantage arising 
from the distance between the constituent (Al- 
leges — the geographical difficulty — and you rather sug- 
gested, I think, that it might possibly be contemplated 
to adopt some means of diminishing that disadvantage. 
Did I rightly understand that? — I did not mean to 
suggest that we had at present in view any means by 
which it might be diminished, but that one hoped that 
some means might be discovered. 

7144. Have you any ideas yourself as to how it magus 
be done ? — Beyond that of endeavouring to restrict the 
number of academical persons who would be affected 
by this travelling, I have not. 

7145. In a very interesting part of your evidence you 
referred to the advantage which the University of ales 
in its present form derived from- the support or 
Welsh national sentiment. But you also indicated the 
possibility that in future the three constituent Colleges, 
or some of them, might develop into separate Univer- 
sities? — Yes. 

7146. Now, in the case of Victoria University, that, 
as you are aware, is occurring. Liverpool liss alre y 
determined to become a separate University; ■ ' 
Chester appears to be on the threshold of doing so ; 
Leeds also contemplates that step, though perhaps 
might have preferred the federal system to 
tinue. Now, there is this obvious difference between 
the University of Wales and the case of Victoria um 
versity. In the case of Victoria University t e 
constituent Colleges are located in large cities- 
description, I suppose, could hardly be apphed 
towns in which tho constituent Colleges of t- 1 
University are situated ?— With the exception oi 
diff. 

7147. That, of course, is an exception?—Yes. 

7148. What would be, approximately, 
population of Cardiff — I do not ask for 
figures? — I would say about 200,000 — perhaps 
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149 Now, do you think, if such a transformation 
re ultimately to occur in Wales, the urban sentiment, 
*hkh will support the Universities of Liverpool, Man- 
7“, r a nd Leeds, respectively, could be expected to 
manifest itself in the case of the Welsh seats?— In the 
0 £ Cardiff, yes. There is a powerful city there, 
cases of Bangor and Aberystwyth, the town in 
"L* the College happens to be situate is merely a 
Nation. My own College is the College of North 
Vales. In f ac L the question of location has actually 
• ?n raised. The question whether the College shall 
“ tinue at Bangor has, at the present moment, actually 
-risen owing to the difficulty of securing a site 
L permanent buildings. The support of a small town 
of 10 003 or 12,000 inhabitants would, of course, not be 
-ikqu&te for the maintenance of a University or Uni- 
versity College. But in a very real sense the University 
College is felt to be the College of the whole of North 
TCaS. The Court of Governors is representative quite 
as much of the other towns as of Bangor, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the meetings are held away 
from Bangor, so as to give the representatives of the 
other districts an equal chance of attending to College 
business. 

7150. The last question I wish to ask is a general 
one, to which a definite answer can hardly be expected ; 
fcat'l t hink it would be interesting to all of us to hear 
toot impression on this subject. You are intimately 
acquainted with Ireland, as well as with W ales. Could 
von institute any general comparison between the two 
countries with regard to the desire for higher education 
-for University Education — in those classes which 
would be especially benefited by an extension of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland ?• — I am afraid I could not 
answer that question. 

7151. Chairman. — I understand, if I may intervene, 
that you have not studied the evidence which has been 
given before the Commission ? — No ; I have not studied 
the evidence. 

7152. And I rather gather that you would prefer to 
defer any explanation of your views in that relation? 
—I think that would be better ; I think I should be in 
a better position to give a definite answer to the ques- 
tion when I have read that evmence. 

7153. Sir Riciiaiid Jebii. — T hen might I ask a ques- 
tion relating only to Wales ? Do you think that the 
influence of the University of Wales in the Principality 
at large has been to diffuse a desire for University Edu- 
cation in a downward direction ; that is to say, to 
spread it among classes who did not feel that desire 
when the University was first established ? — Distinctly ; 

I think so, certainly. But the feeling was so strong 
originally, whatever the causes may be— the desire for 
University Education has always been so widespread 
in Wales that I should hesitate to say that it had 
spread any further. One of the most extraordinary 
features about Welsh social life is the desire for Uni- 
versity Education, penetrating to the very lowest classes 
When our College at Bangor was established, long be- 
fore the University came into existence, there was a 
public subscription to form an endowment for it. I be- 
lieve it is true to say that the number of people who 
subscribed was larger than the number who had sub- 
seribdd to any} public object of the kind then on record — 
at least, on record in this country. Out of £30,000, a 
sum of over £1,200 was subscribed in two quarries by 
the quarrymen— in the Penrhyn quarry at Bethesda, 
and the Llanberis quarry. 

_ 7154. Professor Butcher. — May I ask you to go back 
kr a moment to the question of the extinction of the 
private or non-collegiate student? Gould you give us 
some idea of the steps or stages by which this person 
became extinct, arid the causes? — He became extinct, 
'ipon the organisation of our system of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

7155. Would you explain that a little? — We have a 
Qstem of Secondary Education which is based on the 
idea that a Secondary Day School should be within 
luach of every family in Wales. I do not say that that 
object has been absolutely attained, but it has been 
^>7 nearly attained. As a result of this there are 
Mther over ninety Secondary Day Schools in Wales. 
“ ®y own county of Carnarvon there are eight or nine 
~®ine, I think. Not only do these schools exist, but 
“ere is a system of county Scholarships which bring 


the cleverest boys and girls from the Elementary 
— uools into the Secondary Schools, and there are 
ao many of these that it is practically certain that no 
of any real capacity who gets into an Elementary 
«hod can fail to be carried on to a Secondary School 


without charge to his parents. Then, when they L obpo b. 
have passed through the Secondary Schools, there p ec . 20 190L 
are County Exhibitions, as they are called, which cany _1 
them on to the University Colleges, besides the possi- H. R. Reichet, 
bility of winning Scholarships at the University Col- Esq., m.a., 
leges themselves. The result is that the early talent t^- D * 
of the country is swept into the system ; it is a very 
large net with very small meshes, and practically no- 
thing that is worth capture escapes. 

7156. Have you any idea of the total sums that are 
employed, say, in relation to your own College, for 
such a purpose as helping on the boys and girls of the 
Secondary Schools? — Well, in my own county of Car- 
narvonshire they give, every year, five Exhibitions of 
£20 a year for three years. The County Governing 
Body gives that. The County Governing Body is the 
county authority which controls the Secondary Schools 
in the county, and appoints the headmasters, and it 
largely corresponds to the proposed local authority 
under the English Education Bill. In fact, that local 
authority was no doubt suggested by the County Go- 
verning Body of the Welsh system. 

7157. It is a condition, I suppose, in the Intermediate 
and Secondary Schools, of getting any prize or Ex- 
hibition, that you should attend some recognised place 
of teaching— some recognised school or College? — Yes. 

7158. You cannot simply put the money in your 
pocket and apply it to other purposes? — No. Whe.~ 
they are granted, they can be held at one of the national 
Colleges, or at some other place of University or higher 
technical training, approved by the County Governing 
Body. They are only tenable on such residence. 

7159. Some such system as is carried out in the re- 
formed Intermediate Education system for Ireland? — 

That I do not know. 

7160. Mr. Justice Madden.— Yes, such a principle 
has been adopted. As I understand, the funds for the 
Scholarships are supplied by the locality? — Yes, the 
Scholarships are in the hands of the County Governing 
■Body, but the fund is supplied partly by a local rate— 
a halfpenny rate — and partly by an equal Government 
grant, and, in most of the Welsh counties, also by what 
is called the liquor money, which most of them hand 
over for the Intermediate Schools. 

7161. Professor Butcher.— S o that you have a pretty 

large number of students who really can almost live 
in your College ou the Exhibitions from school, or the 
prizes 7 — Yes, a considerable number ; I could not give 
the number exactly. . . , . 

7162. But a considerable number?— A considerable 
number, undoubtedly. 

7163. Is as true that they are enabled to come 
to College instead of passing the examinations of an 
examining University?— I think it is, to a large extent. 

7164. Used many of them to go in for the London 
degree before you had your University ?— Yes, because 
having then no degree of our own we held our classes 
with a view to the degrees of the London University. 

7165. And do you feel far more unfettered in your 
work now that you are not obliged to teach with a view 
to a degree outside ?— Immeasurably ; it is a difference 
of kind rather than degree. 

7166. To go back again, now, to the question of the 
degree "examination , I wish to ask one or two questions 
a tittle more in detaiL I rather gather from a hasty 
inspection of your Calendar that the different subjects 
are somewhat, differently treated ; that in some snbjeeta 
there are common papers for all three Colleges, and in 
some subjects there are papers partly common and 
partly speciaL I was wondering how that works out 
exactly as regards the maintenance of standard, it 1 
am right in "the impression I received, it would seem 
that iiGreek and Latin, tor instance, there are rer- 
tain courses in common for all three Colleges, and that 
other courses, even! for the ordinary degree, are different 
—that Bangor and Cardiff have one set of books, and 
Aberystwyth another? — Yes. 

716Y That is as regards the ordinary decree. Then, 
as regards Honours, if I understand it rightly, all toe 
papers are really in common, but there are considerable 

optimm ? Is ^ t t l i a t t ^ e W ay it works out?— Yes. 

7160. And I suppose that where you set common 
papers for all toe Colleges, you have rather to depend 

^'^ i 7rli,^ m m"fcfcS a "th£i. hSkgy, 

w nrfm Geology-5n all those subjects there seem to 
h^ot’subicot,^; certainly, in ta 
Mathematics it is no. But I snpjnse yon can set 
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Lorootf. papers with so many alternative optional questions as nated it with the nri™,,.,, 

Dec. 20, 1901. to the end you are speaking of ?-That is the way think, that in the PHndpaHtv U S' Y ° U told I 

„ --T-. . , “ Wl “ i ' “ 18 “•“"T ■*»”- Schools !-Yo, p ,tj the " ™ *«tj ig? 

iL mV ’ 7170 - , In Philosophy again, I find that all the ordi- , 7178. And that they were located in sneT, 

ll.d ' ' nary subjects for the degree— m Logic, in Psychology, there was a Secondary School within Way tlut 
m Ethics-are common to all three Colleges, and that family ?-Yes. Wlthm reac] > of ev err 

m Honours, on the other hand, there are some special 7179. What, exactly rln vm. i 
courses for each College ?-Yes. Secondary SchooHs thin ^ a 

7171. I need not go through them further; but that uours e, that is a general phrase - I do imt tami v‘— Of 

gives me the sort of general principle on which vou that it is absolutely true. „'!..: mea ? to sar 


work. And, as a security, or securities, for unifomitv true , that every family' has T SeconE^ft lt * 

of standard, what would you point to and emphasize? en °ugh to be attended as a'day school ^ 001 Um 

the External Examiner lias an absolute veto on the 7101 T i 1 U ** furthei t,lan that?— Yes. 


passing of any candidate. 


■7172. So that lie can out-weigh, or out- vote the other give grants to sometliin^hhff 1 ? non 5 ■ D e ? ldl>w > or to 
three, if necessary ?— Entirely. But each Internal Ex- so as to provi<to f^fliii ^SS°- P ™ y Schools, 


;+ 1 v eland f is , much lar K er than Wales • 

? 6e f found . necessary to endow or 


aminer does not look over all the papers. He is sup- 


S ° a8 ^, I,r ° vide facilities two mX S 

every child ?—-But the test is this : that in coXSti™ 


posed to look over has own papers, and then send them with extremely few schools w,Tl'i ln ejection 
on to the External Examiner. The External- Examiner ments bS made for nuoik who i^ gl ? gd ? tmse arrange 
marks them, and then he distributes those papers— but home though everv bave to llve awa 7 from 

ExI e mhSs n ’ f0rmatiOn “ betWeea the ° ther W<> InternaJ tion of such lodging-Wes nS P0Wer ^ the Crea ' 

7173. Sir Richard Jebb.— Does the Erhomol Tf.r™,' admirahle wav XXZw!? , on tte 


ner see all the papers?— The External Examiner sees difficulty of the co-ordination of Secondary 6 aXXf 
every paper, and no candidate can pass without his mai Y Education ?— Of course, a good many 
approbation. He has an absolute veto on the passing have to come in by train every mornine ■ that m ,,c+k 

of every candidate ; that is secured by Charter. The remembered. 1 g > at must be 

External Examiner, after looking over the papers he 7183. I was also interested in wliat vou said »w 
has received from a particular Collie, saj, College, county Scholarships, and, h> fact, in aj wav in S 

A, sends them on to Colleges B and r- dividirur, vou. in th« i. ’ J 11 , w “™ 


up ; but this is rather for purposes of information., reaching from the Primary Schools to the Univereitf 

m order that the Internal Examiner may ascertain You said there were a certain number of county- Scholar! 

tho kind of work that has been done at the other ships given every year, which were open to the best stu 

Coil^es 1,1 the case of papers which he thinks ^nts from the Secondary Schools. With regard to 

doubtful he marks them doubtful, and then the duty is those students, I should be glad to know whether many 
Jaid on the Examiner of the other College to which ®f them, as I think yon suggested, earlier in your evi- 
lie sends that particular paper, to look it over carefully, dence, become Elementary School teachers?— I cannot 
and to estimate it for examination purposes. g’ve you any figures on the subject ; but I should sav 

7174. Professor Butcher.— I n estimating this doubt- ? la ? tlle te, £ lenc y would be for a large number of them 
ful work, is it customary to take into account work * *y C0 ? e , Elementary School teachers because many 
which has been done in the course of the term?— That 0t Y? e '1, 1001 Bnards are now adopting the system of 
would come up in this way. At the final meeting of ® endin S “eir pupil-teachers on to the Secondary Schools 
the Board the External .Examiner would say that he wm* 88 *?*?-* „ , , 

regarded such and such cases as doubtful. Then the 'Y aat a 8 e * — At thirteen or foui-teen. 

report of the Internal Examiner of the College would be t i , Eupil-teachers are what we call monitors in 
heard; he would say whnt he thought. Tlien, if both 71,?/’ mu t] ?™ k lc~ Yes - * 

were doubtful, they would gather what the assessing t 718 T, . T r at 18 tho a S e for a monitor, in Ireland. At 
Examiner of College O hnid to say. If there was still 7^0 to S1 ? teen they can he appointed ?— Yes. 

doubt about it, the Internal Examiner of the College , 71 , W1 'at service can a pupil teacher give in a 
would be asked what was his report on the work of , l °oi, ° r why should he be called a pupil-teacher, if 
the session. If that was strongly favourable, it would he 4 P , s 1116 whole of his time in a Secondary School? 
turn the scale ; if it was unfavourable, it would also , c , ^ ?ot spend the whole of his time in a Secon- 
tum the scale in the other direction. a&ry School. He spends the early part of his time in 

JSVK “nr " 1 - 1 ”,? 9 r- “ p,pil 

question whinT to^ w' 1? ther ® - ls * he f oth , er 7188 - he go back to the Elementary School be- 
Scation^ rf lrcaC / ™ enfclon e d > of .«'« {o ™ he enters the Training College ?-He goes back to 

Cons aJdbookfTre^tv 55 0 nk dy ’ a « d e ? am ™- Elementary School for two yeL, and then goes on 
mons and books. I read in your Charter, Sec. 18, Sub- to the Training College. 

whtoh ’residT tn l sort of suspensory veto 7189. He comes on to yon at about eighteen or nine 

SJd have no^ I J " t i, h i J T’ 1 " nder ‘ teen 7 ears of a g a . I suppose ?-At eighteln or nineteen. 

plav ?! Npvpr r yet ^ ad occasion to caB reto 7190. How many years does he pass in the Training 

717 f. -n- ‘ ,, ,. .. , . , , , „ „ College— two years, I suppose, as in Ireland?— Two 

think that this^iisnens^^ " Ut m a ? aU? ~ 1 y ears re any case; but in the case of those who are 


which resffi^to I s° r t of suspensory veto 7189. Hermes ml, yon at about eighteen or nine 

SJd have no^ I J " t i, h i Wh “ h J T’ 1 " nder ‘ teen years of a g a . I suppose ?-At eighteen or nineteen. 

plav ?! Np-ver T ^ occasion to caB ln to 7190. How many years does he pass in the Training 

^ 7i7 fi -rr. ‘ ,, ,. .. , . , , , „ „ College— two years, I suppose, as in Ireland?— Two 

think that this^susriftnRi’fn f ^ < - Ut m ,4 etaid a ? ? — I years in any case; but in the case of those who are 

that some 3 ^ a ^ply means going to study for a degree, or to take a special course 

eSLteTtoo^ *1 t% tlme ’ “ ust be ln Agriculture, three years. The Board of Education 

inWval to J ^ haV0 n ? b P Yen an aUows a] l formal student®, who are in degree classes, 

reply fs lfc ** f sumed ^at their and making progress in them, to stay a third year, 

vation of^hl wnrTHn. B <? ft ^ f* “7 ° bser ‘ 7191. And the Board of Agriculture make a grant for 

the working of the system m the students in the third year?— Yes * 

.“ Cenled ’ 1 sbould no*, think there was the 7192. I may say that they are more liberal than we 


tvmn+Acf „ i. — , • V . w “ b Lna J. may say that they are more liberal tnan we 

Xe? ^o soWef f sabame .which was beneath the are. The Treasury have never allowed us to allow 
Senate ^or of ^ J? 8 ? 8 ?? thr A 01 ?gh the more than two years at the Training CoHege. But you 
mZent on the % C ° urt doobm g at *or a think it is 'eminently desirable that teachers who are 

uXSrifTfW f‘l 0 V he , tlurd , C ° Ue e e - The likely to get the best schools should he encouraged to 
of Th l ealo « 8 of the standard take a University degree ?-Undoubt6dly. 


bpen A C 1 • ^ C1CVBI Ulere nas Yiao. And liberalised as far as possible f—ano 

the Universitv CrmW°1^a S standard of tile degree, liberalise, as far as possible, the atmosphere of tbs 

That t h alway8 ., ta ^ the higher view. Elementary Schools. It seems to me that we are 

aoml ■? ai 'L be l° Te ’ that 1 have rapidly approaching the ideal system, in which the 

body ' ^ versity Court as a very wise future elementary teachers should have had expenence 

7177 T)r St.cvtp t v • i. . of the three grades of schools — Elementary, Secondary, 

vou JUsfc , 0 “ e lotion to ask and University. 

vnu’saffi about T? ln terested in what 7194. In examining a witness in Dublin, I suggested 

m Wales and^ the of Secondap- Education something of that kind, being influenced entirely by 
’ , means hy which you have co-ordi- my own experience in Ireland? and, as it happened, I 

Thi. ia a mistake, I understood the question to be “The Board ol Education make a grant, E. B. 
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« 110 t. aware that the Welsh had actually carried out 

v a t I had merely sketched. From that point of view, 
I think it is very important. I suppose, then, you 
ian say that in Wales Primary, Secondary, and Uni- 
versity* Education are really better co-ordinated, and 
more highly developed, and approach more nearly to 
die ideal that we all set before us, than is the case 
ether in England or in Scotland? — I will not say 
than Scotland, but certainly than England. The fact 
is that we have a uniform system in Wales, while of 
system in England there is apparently none. It may 
k created, but at present it does not exist. 

7195. I have heard applied to England words with 
which. I am not unfamiliar in Ireland— that Primary 
and Secondary Education in England are in a state 

c haos?— Secondary Education is, certainly. 

7196. Professor Lorrain Smith.— In regard to the 
bund of connection between the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity I am not quite dear, in my mind. In what 
sense is a constituent College connected with the Univer- 
sity?— No student can sit for the degree examination 
acept as a student of one of the constituent Colleges. 
The Senate of the University is composed of the 
heads of the departments in the constituent Colleges. 
Tie Principals of the constituent Colleges are, in rota- 
tion, Vice-Chancellors of the University. Tire Uni- 
versity Court has thirty-six members out of something 
ever 100, wlro are elected by the constituent Colleges. 

7197. And now with regard to the Colleges which you 
mrard as Colleges which you may possibly recognise ? — 
Ton mean the Theological Colleges? 


7198. Yes, the Theological Colleges. Would you re- 
cognise those as constituent Colleges ? — No. A recog- 
nised College is so only in connection with one faculty. 
A Theological College has the right only to present 
students in the one Faculty of Theology, and its teach- 
ing is recognised only in that faculty. They have 
representation on a body which corresponds to the Uni- 
versity Senate, namely, the Board of Theology ; but 
they have not exdusive representation on that. On the 
University Senate, which is the academical body for 
the other faculties, oirly the Professors of the con- 
stituent Colleges have seats. On the Board of Theology, 
besides the Professors of the recognised Theological 
Colleges, there are other members appointed by 
the University Court, and members appointed by the 
University Senate. 

7199. And what is their relation to the Court? — 
They do not elect representatives to the University 
Court. 


LONDOH. 
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7200. So that you have two grades, then, of recogni- 
tion— the collegiate schools, and the strictly recognised 
College ? — Yes. 

7201. Do you recognise teachers as they do in the 
new London University? — No. The teachers of the 
constituent Colleges are cx-officio University teachers, 
but we do not recognise anybody else. 

7202. Quite so; but I meant a third body, in 
which, perhaps, a single teacher was recognised? — No, 
we have nothing of that. 


The Witness icifhclmc. 


The Bight Rev Monsignor Mercier, Professor in the Faculty of Pliilosophy and Literature, and President 
of the “ Institut Sup&ieur de Philosophic," in the University of Louvain, examined. 


7203. The Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — M onsignor Mer- 
ger, yon are Dean and Professor in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters at Louvain? — 'Yes. 

7204. And I believe you are also President or Head 
uf the Institute of St. Thomas’ School of Higher Philo- 
sophy, as I gather from this sietch, which you have 
handed in, which appears to have been instituted for 
the purpose of studying St Thomas in relation especially 
to modern scientific developments. Am I right in 
that?— Just so. 

7205. Both in the matter of Physical Science and 
Social and Political Science? — Yes, Physical, Political, 
and Social Science. 

7206. I understand that you have written in the 
English language, for which, I think, we are all obliged 
to you, the substance of the information winch you 
propose to submit to the Commissioners, and, perhaps, 
the besti plan would be for you to follow the order 
vhich you have indicated in the sketch before .us, and 
then, if, from time to time, I have to put to you a 
brief question, I hope it will not interfere with you ? — 
Very good. I will read what I have to say on the 
first point. 

7207. Your first point deals with the history of the 
University of Louvain 7-r-Of course, this first point will 

very brief. It is merely an allusion to the ancient 
Irivereity of Louvain. The ancient University of 
Louvain was founded in 1425 ; the Duke of Brabant, 
John TV., requested its foundation from' Pope Martin 
v. It comprised four faculties — the Faculties of Theo- 
bgy, Law (Oanon and iCSvil), Medicine, and Arts, which 
comprised Philosophy, Letters, Sciences, Physics, 
™ Mathematics. With the exception of certain rights, 
Specially those reserved to the Holy See, the Univer- 
sity constituted a government in itself. It had the 
Pwcr of determining its own programmes and possessed 
M own revenues. The nomination of the Professors 
telonged to the Commune which paid them. However, 
liberty of this choice was later on, to some extent, 
^•taoted. In the eighteenth century the University 
r“ tost a good deal of its ancient splendour ; however, 
“rt*ll possessed fifty-eight Professors, forty-three Ool- 
i '* 8s > and 3,000 students. In 1797, the University was 
^^ es8e< l- The reason alleged to justify this sup- 
p®ion was that, “the University of Louvain, by its 
:°na, arid the character of the subjects taught, was not 
“accordance with the system of' public instruction 
J Lbe. Republican principles required.” The halls 

tte University were closed, and the revenues confis- 
I have in a little appendix a short sketch of 
— °fi the principal Professors of the old Uni- 
Perhaps it would be too long to read all these 


names, but I will put the list at the disposal of the 
Commission.* 

7208. Perhaps you would hand in that paper to the 
Secretary? — Very good. The Belgian Constitution of 
1831 decreed the liberty of teaching. In 1833, the 
Belgian Bishops took the bold resolution of founding a 
free Catholic University. The Apostolic Constitution 
of Pope Gregory XVL was given to the Bishops on 
the 8th of April, 1834, and published by them on the 
10th of June, 1834. From the beginning, the Univer- 
sity comprised five faculties— Divinity, Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy and Letters, Sciences (Mathematical, Phy- 
sical, and Natural). Let ns observe, by the way, that, 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of Liberals (that is a name 
we give in Belgium to those who are neutral or secular), 
held in Brussels, the idea was put forth of founding 
another free University, which was called at first “ Free 
University of Belgium,” and afterwards, in 1842, “ Free 
University of Brussels.” Furthermore, two other Uni- 
versities were established by the Government, one at 
Ghent, the other at Liege.' So we have, at present, 
four Universities in Belgium, two free (one Catholic, 
and the other Liberal), and two are secular and unde- 
nominational Universities of the State.. Five faculties 
exist at Louvain up to the present, and fonn the frame- 
work of the University. The law of April 10th, 1890, 
to which higher education in Belgium is actually sub- 
ject, recognises as Universities only those institutions 
that possess four faculties, namely, the Faculties of 
Science, Medicine, Law, and Arts. The free Univer- 
sities as well as the State Universities have the power 
of conferring degrees. Careers are open to the pupils 
of the free just as well as to those of the State Uni- 
versities. The law of April 10th, 1890, leaves the free 
Universities in perfect liberty with regard to the 
keeping up of their professorial staff, but it withhoMa 
the right of legalising the diplomas conferred by the 
Universities, and subjects this legalisation to certain 
conditions, of which the two principal are the following. 
(Upon this point I shall not dwell, as my colleague 
will say more on it):— (1.) Before admission to the 
University, the student must have made, with success, 
a complete course of Humanities. (2.) The law deter- 
mines for every degree a minimum of subjects on which 
the pupil must be examined. But each University addB 
to this programme minimum at its convenience. We 
shall see, further on, in the chapter on “ Scientific Life 
at Louvain,” how amply the Catholic University has 
availed itself of this permission granted by the law. 
My colleague, Mr. Nerincx, will point out the exact 
relations existing between the University and the civil 
authorities— namely, the Government and the Com- 


1 Sea page 312. 
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London. mune. I propose to indicate its relations with ecclesias- practising his religious duties. The nuh' - 

„ tical authority. Before doing so, I beg to remark that, which consist in temporary or norLi! Pities, 

Dec. 20, 1901. according to the University statutes : —(Art. 6.) The or- from the University, are extremely raw**' v? 0 ^ 011 

Bight Rev. dinary Professors of each faculty elect by vote their every year that such a case occurs. 1 Do™ “ nt: 

Monsignor Dean and Secretary ; (Art. 7.) In their meetings, which example of the spontaneity of religious Me a ffant an 

Merrier. take place every month, the Professors discuss the students? A week ago the Rector of the t! '' s 

interests of the faculty, and determine the programme published a proclamation, calling on the Prof VeR *- r 
of courses, which programme is subject to the appro- the students to make in* common the ' three 
bation of the Rector ; (Art. 8.) The Deans of the facul- cessions demanded by the Pope in order t • p:a ' 

ties, together with the Rector, Viee-Reclor, and Secre- Jubilee indulgence— no constraint no order ^ 

tary of the University, form what we call the “ Conseil stead, a request, a wish. Well ’out of n ’ iS, 
Rectoral ” ; (Art. 10.) All the Professors assembled 1,400 students resident in Louvain, more fhai i r™ 
under the presidentship of the Rector, form what we came forward at the Rector's call joined tl -T , 
call the “.Senat Academique." Now, I come to the to the ranks of the secular and regular clercv • T jf 
Be co®d point. public procession through the streets of the nh* 

7209. Have you anything to say as to the internal sung hymns or said prayers with them i „ 801 

organisation of Louvain University, with reference to must not imagine that the episcopal authontr 1 ’ ** 


7209. Have you anything to say as to the internal sung hymns or said prayers with them Xo ' 801 

organisation of Louvain University, with reference to must not imagine that the episcopal ambonh^ * e 

the appointment of Professors, and tlieir removal in timually dogs the footsteps of the Professor in T' 
case of necessity?— Yes. The Bishops are tlie heads of to subject to a perpetual and rigid censorship’ his ten i 
the University. A Rector appointed by them is their ing and his life. But we shall return to this nV- 

delegate. He is an ecclesiastic. The decree of founds later on. A question which naturally finds -a nCT • 

tion of the University calls him “ Vicar-General of the this first chapter is how the ecclesiastical authored 
Bishops.” This decree says : “ As it is very important look upon the attendance of Catholic youth at nrn 

that the affairs of the University be permanently and Catholic Universities. Although Belgium has a owin' 

efficaciously directed by one and the same person, we, lie University, with which the whole country deenlr 
therefore, place at the head of the University, as our sympathises, still a certain number of Catholic toiu*t 
V icar-General, a Rector, who is to be an ecclesiastic, men go to the non-Catholic Universities. Some nm 
and whose appointment and dismissal depend on us.” ticular circumstances— for example, the advantage cf 
A Vice-Rector, appointed also by the (Bishops, assists the living at home under paternal guidance j the difficnltr* 
Rector in the current administration of the University. or even the impossibility, for several families to supm'-’ 
In fact, the Vice-Rector is especially entrusted with the expenses of their sons living outside of home— excuse 
surveillance of the discipline among students. The to some extent frequentation of undenominational Un ; 
Rector Magnifique is allowed by the Bishops to provide versities. But, as a rule, that frequentation is pro- 
for all the general interests of the University, but he liibited by ecclesiastical authorities, as it appears from 
must) give, every year, a complete and faithful account this document, which was addressed to me by the 
of all he has done, to the Bishops. The Bishops meet Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, speaking in his name, 
every year, and the Rector gives an account in detail and in the name of all the Belgian Bishops. I will 
of all that lie has done in. the year. To the Rector hand over this paper, which explains the mind of the 
belongs the right of proposing tlhe candidates for the Bishops on the subject.* 

Chairs that are vacant ; the appointment is malde by 721L Might I ask one question in reference to that 
the. Bishops. There are two Academical Councils — an matter? Axe we justified in* concluding that there is 
ordinary one, whose name is “ Conseil Rectoral,” which a kind of general prohibition against Catholic students 
is composed of the Deans of the five faculties, and attending the State Universities, but a prohibition 
presided over by the Rector, and an extraordinary one, which, in certain cases, for special reasons, does not 
composed of all the (Professors, and called “ Senat bind ? — Just so ; the prohibition is general. 
Academique.” Professors and students have to be 7212. The prohibition is general ? — But as it is not an 
Catholic. The teaching .must.be in accordance with the evil intrinsically to go to the 'State Universities, but 
principles, of the Catholic religion. Before entering on only a danger, cases may occur in which, for various 
his functions, tlhe Reottor has to take an oath, at the reasons, the danger is considerably diminished or 
hands of the Archbishop. This oath is stated in these removed ; then, if a person judges that such is the 
terms: — “ I, Rector-elect of the Catholic University, case with himself, attendance at the State Universities 
will be faithful and obedient to the Bishops of Belgium, ceases to be illicit for him, and prohibition would not 
and, to the best of my ability, I will promote, in accor- be justified. 

dance with their directions, the honour and prosperity 7213. There is something of the same kind in Ire- 
of the said University. So help me God and this Holy land. But we will not go into that question now. Too 
Gospel.” The Vice-Rector and the Professors make a may proceed, Monsignor? — The next point is about 
profession of faith in the presence of the Rector, and the freedom of teaching in Louvain, 
take an oath in t)he following words: — “I, Vice-Rector 7214: That is a very important point, and, if too 
or. Professor of the Catholic University, will observe will allow me to say it, we hope you will show that 
faithfully the statutes and constitutions of the said you have not only freedom of teaching, but also freedom 
University. I will pay the Rector due 'honour, and will of learning for the si undents — that is, access to books aad 
give him my assistance ; furthermore, I will promote periodicals, such as will give them a full and complete 
the renown and prosperity of tlio University to the best view of the question at issue ?— All right. From the very 
of .my power." Finally, the students, before matricu- beginning of the Catholic University, its opponents, 
lating, have to accept the standing orders of the Uni- who entitle themselves in Belgium the’ “ Liberal Party, 
versify, and, as a proof of their acceptance, to put maintained that Catholic teaching could not be. free- 
their name on the Register of Matriculation. During The speeches pronounced by the first Rectors and See- 
the first year of his academical studiee every student is retaries of the University of Brussels 'developed that 
obliged to atfenld a course ef religion, one hour a week, fundamental objection. And I have observed that a- 
7310. Does that mean religious instruction? — Yes, — one of the sittings of the Royal Commission, held m 
course of religion — explanation of religious doctrine. Dublin, the same prejudices were expressed, uw 
One who would judge from afar this Catholic life of especially a direct allusion was made to the case o> 
Louvain University might imagine that Catholic stu- Professor Ubaghs, who was condemned by the 
dents, or even) Professors, of Louvain, are lying under a Congregation, t Therefore, I deemed it would be ntOTt. 
kind of moral constraint. Nevertheless, I daresay (and to treat briefly the subject. What is,, from a g we J~ 
in so speaking, I am sure not to be contradicted by point of view, the position of a Louvain Professor 
any one of my colleagues or students), that no con- wards the religious authorities— that is, inunediaxei. 
straint of any kind is ever felt by the members of this towards the Bishops of Belgium, and, finally, toward 
Catholic body. As the Vice-Rector of the University, the Holy See? 

Monsignor Cartuyvels, who, for the past thirty years, First, Catholic authorities never prescribe any 
has fulfilled the delicate duties of the Vice-Rectorship, tive scientific doctrine to be taught m aCC j; rr v+lv 
surrounded by the affection and esteem of all the stu- with Catholic dogma ; they never interfere aw* . 
dents is accustomed to say, “ the ruling power at the either with scientific or with philosophical sucj • 
Catholic University is public opinion.” Spontaneously, programmes or methods. Catholic authorities im 
as a matter of family tradition, and as a result of per- with teaching only when teachers deny Cat non 
sonal conviction, the most of the students go regularly trine ; their interference is purely negative... 
to tlieir religious duties. Their superiors have confi- an interference is said to be a hindrance to {ise. 
deuce in them, and they in their superiors. No sort must be confessed that nobody in the worm ^ 
of systematic inquiry probes the privacy of their lives, because nobody in the world has a nght to a . ^ 
The practical force of the law consists in informing the foundations of morality and humm civihza p^. 
parents of the student who is known to have given up course, to the liberty of teaching of a 
* See page 3X6. f See Appendix to Fiist Repoit, p. 225, q. 3783. 
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f-csor, a restriction is made which a non-Catholic has 
‘ account to take of, but the Catholic Professor ac- 
cepts that restriction freely by the fact that he pro- 
fuses to he a Catholic. In fact, I never knew of 
aronc among my colleagues who complained of not 
being as free a s he would have wished in his teaching. 
Practically. the Bishops of Belgium never interfere 
r ;th scientific or philosophical teaching. 

In the whole history of the University, that is, for 
nearly seventy years, I know but of one fact which 
eeald be considered, at first sight, as opposed to the 
freedom of teaching, that is the case of Ubaghs. Still, 
•bis fact does not prove anything against liberty of 
teaching. Ubaghs had his system of Philosophy which, 
for a great part, he took from De BonaM. He 
thought that human reason by itself could not develop ; 
that social intercourse and social language are abso- 
lutely necessary to the mental and moral development 
of a child. Well, that philosophical system has always 
l:en free, and yet now, after the decrees of the Homan 
Congregations remain free. But from that philosophi- 
cal system Ubaghs derived a theological conclusion. 
Social intercourse, social language are needed for the 
use of human reason, he said, because human society, 
in one word the tradition, is the expression of a Divine 
revelation made to our first parents. Therefore, he 
concluded Divine Revelation is absolutely necessary to 
•he mental and moral development of human reason. 
Well, that conclusion is theologically false, and was 
condemned. The Roman Congregation,, first, the Coun- 
cil of Vatican, afterwards, defended the rights of 
human reason, and declared that Divine Revelation is 
nit absolutely or physically necessary, but only neces- 
sary in a relative and moral sense. In every case, 
even after the condemnation of his doctrine, Ubaghs 
taught for twenty years at Louvain, and he resigned 
rpontaneously in 1865. He was tlhen named Professor 
Emeritus. 

7215. With reference to that matter, might I ask 
von how long did he continue a Professor after his 
teaching was condemned in Rome? How long did he 
continue a Professor in Louvain ? — The first condemna- 
tion was in 1843, the second in 1844, and he remained 
inlnuvain teaching until 1865, and then he tendered 
his resignation in 1865. 

7216. Practically, he was teaching there for twenty 
years after the condemnation 7 — Twenty years. 

7217. And the Bishops did not interfere with him? — 
Xo, they defended him rather against the accusations. 

7218. The authorities in Louvain defended him against 
the accusations 7 — Tes, the Cardinal of Marines, Mon- 
sguor Herckx, did all he could to protect him. 

7219. That is an important fact? — The case of 
ubaghs is very instructive. It shows, evidently; that 
the interference of the religious authorities was purely 
negative, and restricted to the religious aspect of the 


, ._d, finally, it was Ubaghs himself who gave up 
bs Chair. The conclusion of this historical sketch 


sans to me to be this : that the freedom of teaching 
be guite safe in a Catholic University, and, in 
fact, is quite safe at Louvain. But the objection might 
reraised: How is the widest knowledge secured for the 
nudents? If, for instance, the Professor teaches the 
nwosophy of St. Thomas, will not the students be 
©avoidably kept in ignorance of Hegel, Kant, Herbert 
Spencer? That question I should answer in this way: 
m my opinion, a Professor, especially in Philosophy, 
©gat to teach a definite system of doctrine. Am edecti- 
the opinions of others may be good in a course 
. “(story of Philosophy, but the Professor who would 
Pm it, instead of his own convictions on the subject, 
fead necessarily to scepticism. Bnt, when the 
TOfessor has exposed and tried to prove his personal 
news on B question, then it is useful, nay, even neces- 
"P - ' compare them with the views of others— 
ifflbsts or philosophers. At Louvain we try to realise 
mat ideal bv ornrin> a l a* +W - —Wrst— 

Every i 


it ideal by practical means, such as these: — First- 
ly beside the course of Philosophy, strictly so 
there are two series of lectures, devoted to an 
pie exposition of one of the most remarkable sys- 
J©> either of Modern Philosophy or of Modem 
wiology. For instance, the last few years, the 
explained successively, Leibnitz, Spinosa, Kant, 
Schopenhauer ; others explained the Sociology 
Uomte, the Sociology of Karl Marx, the 
Y of Lombroso and Ferri. Secondly — All the 


Iisl';'' Pa i,. P ? r ^ 0 ^ ica b s of German, English, French, and 
3-. ® n -Philosophy — we have all the reviews of Philo- 


I think, are published, in German, 

Si; ’ French, and in Italian (about 150), are ob 
of the students. 

mom ) 'accessible to students — is that what 
to thfm n ^ es ’ T 0 **® accessible, and perfectly open 

““•a- The most important articles are reviewed by 

* See page 815. t See page 316. 


students, and furnish the review of reviews of the Hcnic 
iv eo-Scolastiquc. Besides the periodicals, the library 
possesses the original works of all the great scientists 
and philosophers, and keeps them, also, always at the 
disposal of the students. We have three libraries. 
We have a large library for the whole University ; we 
have at the institute where I live, a second library for 
the students who study specially Philosophy, and, 
generally, the Professors have a private library- at the 
disposal of all the students. Thirdly — The admission 
to the licentiate, and a fortiori to the doctorate, in 
Philosophy, requires an original study on a question 
considered in its bearings to Sciences, to modern 
thought, or, more commonly, to both, and I dare say 
that Descartes, Kant, and Spencer are mentioned as 
often, at the Institute of Philosophy where I live, as 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. I have a list, for in- 
stance, of the last two years, of the works done by the 
students on special questions having bearings on modern 
thought, and one lias only to look at trie sketch to see 
that Kant, Spinoza, Darwin, Stuart Mill, Karl Marx, 
were in the scope of those special dissertations of the 
students.* 

7221. Are we to understand that the students have 
written more or less original dissertations on the 
Philosophy of those writers whom you have named? — 
Yes. Of course, they have to express the mind of those 
philosophers. 

7222. And the books of those philosophers, therefore, 
are accessible to the students? — Of course, always, and 
they use them. Generally we have them in the original 
language, and we have translations in French. Usually 
we have both editions. Then I take another point — 
scientific and literary activity. 

7223. Yes, scientific and literary activity, to show us 
the work you have been doing? — When the free Univer- 
sity of Brussels was inaugurated the Secretary, whose 
name was Mr. Baron, prophesied solemnly in these 
terms: — “If it is manifestly proved, through its Or- 
ganisation Act, that Louvain University is apt, m 
the highest degree — in a degree, perhaps, unique in 
the world, to develop in all its purity and perfection 
the Apostolic and Roman doctrine, it is none the less 
demonstrated that it is radically unfit to give progressive, 
complete, and universal teaching.” Well, the fact is 
that nowadays no one of the Belgian Universities is 
more progressive, complete, and universal than Louvain 
University. The number of Professors and students 
has been almost- continuedly increasing from the year 
1834 till now. In 1834 the University had thirteen 
Professors and eighty-six students ; in 1864 it counted 
about sixty Professors and 768 students ; at present 
there are 100 Professors and about 2,000 students. The 
numerical increase will best be seen by casting a glance 
on the diagram which I have here, showing the move- 
ment of the population of the University, t 

7224. It describes your growth and development? — 
Yes ; there are two columns. : one shows the population 
'of students, and the second shows the examinations 
which are passed by the students. The numbers of 
students at Ghent, Liege, and Brussels are, respectively. 
796, 1,600, and 1.014. 

7225. Those are endowed Universities, and yours is 
unendowed by the State?— There are two Universities 
endowed by the State— Ghent and Liege two are free— 
Brussels and ours. Numerous institutions have been 
successively annexed to the five faculties, many courses 
added to the minimum required by the Government. 
For instance, I can enumerate the Polytechnic Schools, 
School of Agriculture, School of Experimental Brewery, 
School of Political and Social Sciences, first created at 
Louvain, and copied afterwards in the State Universities 
on the model of Louvain ; School of Commercial and 
Consular Sciences ; Superior Institute of Philosophy, 
with its different laboratories and schools of research, 
what the Germans call Seminar— (Louvain possessed 
a laboratory of Experimental Psychology before one of 
the kind existed in France) ; Institute of Biology, of 
Bacteriology, and many others which are enumerated 
in the Year Book of the University for 1901, at page 
36 arid following. I have sent a copy of the Calendar 
to the Secretary. There is not a second Belgian Uni- 
versity where all the institutions existing at Louvain 
are to be found, but I dare say that every institution of 
some scientific value which exists at Brussels, Ghent, 
or Liege, exists also at Louvain. The programmes of 
the lectures show how many different degrees are obtain- 
able from our University. Here, also, I have a table. 
They have thirteen different degrees— Bachelorship, 
Licentiate, and Doctorate— which are obtainable at the 
University. I will hand that also to the Secretary.} 

7226 You have also, I understand, done something 
at Louvain in the matter of Technical Schools, like the 
Brewing School and the Agricultural School?— Yes. 
I thin£ my colleague, Mr. Nenncx, will expose the 
See page 315. g ^ 
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details of those institutions. Now, as to the publica- 
LosDocr. t i ons 0 f tjjg academical body, it suffices to mention the 
Dec. 20, 1901. volume of Bibliography, with a supplement, now with 
— more than 400 pages.* The Secretary has a copy of that. 

Exactly seventeen reviews are edited, at present, by 
Professors of Louvain. I have here a list of those 
reviews of all departments — Science, Literature, His- 
tory, Social Questions, Philosophy, and so on.t lb 
would not be easy, of course, to reunite all the facts 
which show the activity displayed by the students of 
the University in various departments. First of ail, 

I should like to observe that their activity is not merely 
scientific. Our Catholic youth are not merely satisfied 
with joining some pious confraternities, but a great 
number of them devote themselves to the instruction 
of the people in a school called Adult-school ; hobnob 
with workmen in popular meetings called Patronages, 
and visit the poor in their homes. There are, in the 
University," twenty-one conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Scientific life manifests itself in manifold ways. 
Outside of the courses properly so called there exist 
not less than fifteen laboratories for scientific research, 
seven private societies, similar to the German Seminar 
where the best students, the very disciples, work with the 
master himself, learn his methods, and often co-operate 
in his publications ; besides, in numerous clubs, the 
.students, under the direction of one of the Professors, 
debate, according to their preference, literary, his- 
torical, scientific, social, or philosophical questions, 
especially those of a more actual interest. I know, for 
instance, at this moment, nine clubs of that kind. 
Here I have a table of those societies — Seminar for 
scientific research, and laboratories. It w.ould be too 
long to read to the Commission ; but I will give it to the 
Secretary, t 

7227. Now, what are the results of this activity?— 
The most patent result is, ini fact, what was in the 
hopes of the founders of the University ; in all the 
liberal careers, in the cities, and in the country, among 
laymen and ecclesiastics, the influence of Louvain Uni- 
versity is immense. It is usually and publicly said, 
without any exaggeration, that Louvain University is 
the most influential institution of Belgium. That _ is 
publicly said by everyone — that it is the greatest in- 
fluence in Belgium. The scientific influence of Louvain 
cannot bo denied. We mentioned above the numerous 
works published by the academical body, in the book 
I have referred to. In the different sections of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, several Professors of 
Louvain are to be found. In the section of Medicine 
the Secretaire perpetual is from Louvain. The founda- 
tion of the .Scientific Society of Brussels is, in a great 
measure, the work of Professors of Louvain, especially 
of the mathematician, Gilbert. The foundation of the 
Flemish Acaldemy is due principally to the enterprise 
of Professor Willens of Louvain. From 1875 to 1900, 
fifty doctors in Philosophy and Letters, in Louvain, 
were appointed to Chairs in the 'Colleges of the State ; 
about twenty were appointed to Chairs of the 
State Universities in Ghent and in Liege.. During the 
same period 189 ecclesiastics were appointed in free 
Catholic Colleges. The successes of the students have 
been remarkable. It would be difficult to institute a 
comparison between the successes of the different Uni- 
versities merely through the examinations, because 
there is no common standard to appreciate these suc- 
•cesses, as each University has its own examiners. But 
there is another public standard. There are Scholar- 
ships established by the Government in behalf of the 
-students who, after having terminated their professional 
:studies in Belgium, like to go and study abroad. These 
Scholarships are obtained by competition. According 
to official reports, from 1892 t'o 1902, a period of ten 
years, Brussels obtained seventeen Scholarships ; Ghent 
obtained twenty-one Scholarships ; Leige obtained forty- 
five Scholarships ; and Louvain obtained fifty-one. As 
to the scientific influence of the Professors, a descrip- 
tion could hardly be complete. Only some salient 
facts will be brought forward to show what is due to 
the initiative of Louvain Professors. I could not ex- 
pose all that they did, bub I can expose what they 
initiated. In the Faculty of Divinity, Professor Beelen 
re-introduced into Belgium the study of Semitic lan- 
guages, which has been- thoroughly neglected since 
the French Revolution. His disciple, Mgr. Larny, 
followed on in the same line, and published a con- 
siderable work in four large volumes — a Latin transla- 
tion of the Syriac works of St. Hphren. Professor 
"Van Hoonacker has a good reputation in exegetical 
researches. In the Faculty of Law, Professor Charles 
Perin, by his works, De la Bichasse dans les Societes 
Ohretiennes, Les Lois de la Societe Chretiewne, con- 
tributed much, to show the moral bearing of Economies. 
Professor Descamps, member of the Belgian Senate, 
* University C&tholique de Louvain : Bibliographie : Louvain, 


member of the Institute of France, is the General So 
retary of the Institute of International Law. Thoms-?" 
was the author of the revisal of the Code de ProcorfL! 
P enalc. Edmond Poullet has been the initiator of a 
synthetical history of the Droit Public dcs Ancient; 
Pays-Bas. Van den Leuvel, who is at present Minister 
of Justice, was the first to introduce into the Faculties 
of Law in Belgium, a comparative study of Politics 
In the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, Felii 
Neve introduced into Belgium Vedic studies, and 
more recently De Harlez promoted much the study of 
various Oriental languages. The Rector of the present 
day, Mgr. Hebbelynck, is a distinguished Orientalist in 
Coptic language. The first Rector, Mgr. De Ram, by 
his Synod icnm, Bclgicum, and the third Rector if-w. 
Nameche, by his History of Belgium, gave a great im- 
pulse to the study of our National History. Willems is 
well known for his works on Roman antiquities. In the 
Faculties of Medicine and Sciences, Theodor Schwann 
who professed at Louvain from 1840 to 1848, is con- 
sidered, I think, everywhere as a precursor of Lister and 
Pasteur, and certainly he had a great part in founding 
the theory of the cellular structure of animals. Tan 
Benedem Pierre, whose researches on the development 
of worms and the migrations of parasites, contributed 
to ruin the theory of spontaneous, generation; Van 
Beneden was member 1 of the Royal Academy of London, 
of St. Petersburg, of the Institute of France, and so 
on. His son, Edward Van Beneden, who is a talented 
biologist, studied at Louvain. Camay gave a strong 
impulse to the microscopical researches of General 
Biology. The first Chair in Belgium of Cellular Bio- 
logy was established by him at Louvain. Gilbert 
edited works on Mathematical Physics, which became 
classical in France. A prize has been given to reward 
the most important researches accomplished for the last 
ten years in Belgium, in chemical sciences; Henry, 
Professor of Chemistry at Louvain, obtained it. Charles 
de la Vallee Poussin is entrusted by the Government 
with the task of drawing a general geological map. 
Van Gehuchten is well' known, at present, as a neuro- 
logist of value. The Professor of Archaeology, Reusens, 
and the Professor of Architecture, Helleputte, — this 
is one of the most distinguished orators of the Belgium 
Parliament — have much contributed to the revival of 
the Gothic Flemish style in our country.. Virended 
is the most reputed engineer for building iron bridges. 
He won the King’s prize (£1,000). Dumont, another 
engineer, who is teaching at Louvain, discovered 
recently new coal fields. Perhaps it will not 
be out ; of place to add that the Superior Institute 
of Philosophy ( School of Saint Thomas), to which I 
devote my life, took the initiative of combining Scien- 
tific and philosophical researches, whereas everywhere 
in France and in Belgium, Sciences had been, and are 
still, banished from- the Faculties of Philosophy. This 
latter was connected with Literature and History ex- 
clusively. Professor Bineb (Annee Psyehologique, 18a) 
congratulates Louvain for having founded, as eany as 
1892, a laboratory of Experimental Psychology, wmen 
in 1896, did not yet exist in France. The Institute ot 
Philosophy publishes three reviews— the one Beeue."® 
Scolartique on Mental Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
two others, llcvue Socialc and the Mouvement socio 
gique, on social subjects. . . , , 

The Institut Supcricur de Philosophic inaugural- 
also the publication of Belgian medimval phdosopneB 
( les philosopher Beiges), whose works had not yet-eea 
the light. Professor Tlriery, who is at the head _ot tms 
laboratory, is one of the most clever disciples of • 
7228. The last point, is an important point tno^ 
rather brief ?— Yes ; the advantages of the Oathohc I 
versity to clerical education. It is a well ' j 

that the ranks of the higher clergy are widely wruirea 
from Louvain. The Belgian Hierarchy counte « 
Bishops. The University of Louvain gave, mm mg 
last half century, ten Bishops to Belfgum- • P r 
Bishop of Plozck, who was exiled m Siberia, . 
wards Archbishop of Varsovia, came from ^ 
the present Bishop °f Basle, m of America, 

student of Louvain. To the Umte^tates 
Louvain gave two Archbishops, Dr- Archbishop 
bishop of San Francisco, and Dr. Seghe: Bishops— Dr- 
of Vancouver, Apostle of Alaska ; /even Bud* ' P of Cbv- 
Spalding, Bishop of Peona ; Dr. ‘Maes, B Boise 
ington (Kentucky) ; Dr. Gloneux, “ ^ 

(Idaho); Van de Wyver, B^R^Tr^and Apostolic 
ginia) ; Meerschaert, Bishop of 

Vicar of the Indian Territory ; Du Blonde ,o 
Helena (Montana) ; Dr. Gabriels, Bishop of W ^ 
(New York). At the last Gounod ° Hgt- 
Secretary of the Commission of dis “ University of 
Fejie, Professor of Canon Law at 
Louvain. Four ecclesiastics axe at pr 3l3i 

Charles Peeters. + See page 315. I See pag 
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the Boyal Academy of Belgium ; two of them studied at 
Louvain, and are now Professors there. Formerly De 
p„m David, Laforet, Van Weddingen, whose works 
are well known, belonged to the same scientific body, 
and were recruited from Louvain. The most part of 
the Professors of the Grand 'Seminaries of Belgium took 
their degrees at Louvain. In Holland, in Luxembourg, 
in France, in Germany, in Poland, in the United States, 
a good number of Professors have come from Louvain ; 
same too, but I am sorry to say, very few, in England 
and Ireland, studied in Louvain. By the way, let me 
note that Father Damien, the Apostle of Molokai, was 
3 student in theology at Louvain. From 1875 to 1901, 
139 ecclesiastics attended the course of the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters : four of them are University 
Professors ; four are College inspectors ; thirteen are 
Eoctors of free Catholic Colleges. A smaller, but still 
important number of ecclesiastics studied Science or 
Mathematics at Louvain, and are now teaching the same 
branches in the Colleges of their respective dioceses. For 
example, during the past five years, the number of 
ecclesiastics who freouented the courses of the Univer- 
sity were the following : — In Divinity, 52; in Philosophy 
and Letters, 62 ; in Philosophy and Sciences at the 
School of St. Thomas, 120 ; in Sciences, 52 ; in Agri- 
cultural Sciences, 20 ; in Political and Social Sciences, 
8; in Commercial and Consular Sciences, 11. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most people are guided by authority rather 
than by personal conviction. In matters of religion and 
morals, authority is represented by the clergy. This 
being so, from whatever point of view we consider it, 
either Catholic or non-Catholic, the conclusion is the 
same; it is highly important that the clergy be as 
komed as possible. From a Catholic point of view, the 
conclusion admits of no doubt. The two things most 
appreciated, even by the lower classes, nowadays, are 
morality and Science. The priest presents himself to 
the faithful as the represeentative of morality ; people 
like to consider him as such, and on that account they 
trust in him. Well now, if the priest, being worthy of 
esteem on account of his morality, were unworthy of it 
on account of a scientific deficiency ; if people, anxious 
to venerate him for his virtue, were, so to speak, com- 
pelled to despise him for his want of knowledge, would 
not that be an intrinsic contradiction? From a non- 
Catholic point of view,, the same conclusion may be 
urged still more forcibly. If one supposes that Homan 
Catholic doctrine be false, wliab wifi be the best means 
to put its falsehood in evidence? Is it not by pro- 
moting learning among the clergy? Surely the best 
means of avoiding fanaticism is by dissipating the shades 
of ignorance. Nobody, either Catholic, or non-Catholic, 
oould dissent from those beautiful Words of Lord Ma- 
caulay, with which I bring this, perhaps, too long 
evidence to a close. “ Clerical education is, beyond all 
dispute, very important. National dignity is concerned 
vifh it Its office is to form the character of those 
who are to form the character of millions.” 

7229. With regard to the relation of the Belgian 
Bishops to the University, I should like, perhaps, their 
position to be made a little more explicit. Am I right 
in assuming that all appointments ore made by the 
Belgian Bishops ?— They are. 

7230. And if it were necessary to remove a Professor, 
the removal would be made by them also?— The re- 
moval would be made by them also — exclusively by 
them. 

7231. And they also, I presume, provide the funds to 
s large extent?— They provide the funds. 

7232. For maintaining the University. Now, they 
make these appointments I t hink you said, on the 
nomination of the Rector and his Council — or on their 
Pj-Sentaliion ? — On the presentation of the Rector. 

7233. But, beyond these three tilings : the appoint- 
ment of Professors, and, in case of need, their removal, 
*nd the fact that they provide the funds, the Bishops of 
Belgium, have absolutely no interference whatsoever 
with the work of the University?— No. The internal 
work of the University, for instance, the programmes, 
the lectures, are arranged without any special inter- 

vra Bishops. 

7234. They neither wish to interfere nor, in fact, do 

2 interfere ?— They do J*ot interfere. 

'235. Am I right, therefore, in saying that, prac- 
W,.thi S University of Louvain is a self-governing 
mmtution? — It is a self-governing institution. 

'236. And I suppose the Rector anld the Vice-Rector 
P .a wery great influence in the government of the 
( , m7 a r &ity ? — They have, the Rector especially, because 
Rwiv r * s delegate of the Bishops. The Vice- 
“actor has less influence, because he is more especially 
with the discipline of the University. 

'237. This University is a purely Catholic Univer- 

•^A purely Catholic . University, 
rurr: Nevertheless, you have shown that this purely 
°uc University has done the very highest work 


in all the departments of Science, and has falsified the 
prediction of that Liberal gentleman at Brussels, whom 
you have quoted? — Yes. Of course, ail the students 
are Catholic, or at all events, ought to be Catholic, 
but still, in fact, there are some students who are 
practically, perhaps, not much Catholic. For instance, 
there is in Louvain a College of the State, a neutral 
College, called an Athenteum, and several students 
coming out of that College attend afterwards the 
lectures at the University of Louvain. They live 
with their families at Louvain, which are Liberal, 
and nobody troubles them : they follow, according to 
thetr conscience ; they are baptised, and. if they prac- 
tise or not, I do not know. For instance, the Lord 
Mayor of Louvain, who is not only a Liberal, but a 
Radical, is an old student of Louvain ; he studied 
Law. There is no inquiry into the details of the lives 
of the students. 

7239. So that the theoretical regulation of having 
only Catholics attending the University is not carried 
out in practice ? — As a rule, it is ; hut the observance 
of the rule is kept up in such a way that individual 
freedom is respected. The authorities would not tolerate 
anti-Catholicism. For instance, if anybody attempted to 
promote opposition against authority, of course, they 
would not be allowed there ; but when they are quiet, 
they live without being subjected to any special in- 
quiry. 

7240. During your long connection as Professor with 
Louvain, have you known any single instance, in which 
the Belgian Bishops, the nominal Governors of the 
University, ever interfered with the teaching of any of 
the Professors? — No. I have been there for twenty 
years, since 1882, and I never knew the Bishops to 
interfere authoritatively with anyone for his teaching. 

724L That is a very important point. You said that 
the students had access to the books even of those 
whom you call heterodox modern philosophers, from 
your point of view ; is not that so ?— Yes. 

7242. You said that all the reviews, or, practically,, 
all the reviews from England, and Germany, and 
France, and so forth, were in the University ? — Yes. 
I daresay nearly all. 

7243. And accessible to the students? — All Catholic 
and non-Catholic reviews. 

7244. And if they want any of the original works of 
any of these so-called heterodox authors, they can 
find them in the library?— They can find them in the- 
library. Each student may ask for them and get 
them. 

7245. Anything they ask for, they will get it, if they 
want if? — Yes. 

7246. Professor Butcher. — The only question I 
should like to ask you is, if very strict care is taken 
in the appointment of a Professor to ensure his ortho- 
doxy as a Catholic? — Well, when a Professor is pre- 
sented, or when he asks to be presented, he, of course, 
knows he ought to be a Catholic, because he has to 
take the oath that he is a Catholic ; but that is all. 

7247. Tli at is all that is required?— I never knew of 
anybody after being presented, having gone openly 
against Catholic doctrine; I never knew that. Of" 
course, it would be a contradiction. 

7248. During your twenty years at Louvain, I under- 
stand, there has been no case in which the Bishops 
have interfered, nor has there been a case in which any 
condemnation has been passed at Rome on the teaching 
or writings of any of the Professors?— [Except, I think, 
to the case of Ubaghs. 

7249. Except- that?— (Except that. 

7250. That is the only one?— Yes. 

7251. Did he, by the way, retract after his condemna- 
tion, his opinions, or make any promises of amend- 
ment?— Well. I think Ubaghs had always been in good 
faith. His mind was rather confused. The question 
was, to itself, very complex. It was partly philo- 
sophical and partly theological. 

7252. I quite see that?— The point was to distinguish 
between nature and grace. We know, by Catholic 
doctrine, that, to fact. Divine Revelation is necessary 
absolutely for knowing the supernatural order of know- 
ledge. Well, Ubaghs was a self-made man, who had 
never studied Traditional Philosophy, so he supposed 
that the necessity claimed for supernatural knowledge 
was universal, and comprised also natural evolution of 
the human mind, and so he taught, that for the develop- 
ment of human reason Revelation was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

7253. T suppose that he was not consciously in any 
way attacking Catholic doctrine?— Oh, never ; he was 
a priest, and when dying, he was surrounded by the- 
sympathy, and even the friendship, of the Bishops. 
I know that, before dying, the Cardinal paid him a 
friendly visit publicly ; he died a priest bona fide to 
the faith. 


Loxnox. 
Dcr. 20, 1901. 

Right Rev. 
Monsiguor 
Mercies. 
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7254 . Professor Lor. rain Smith. — Suppose, in the 
case of the scientific Professors, their lectures were 


7266. Then, in Liege, what is the total 
stuldenls?^ln Liege, there are 1,600 students ° f 


Right Rev. 
Monsignur 
Mercier. 


shall I say, heterodox, how would the discipline be set 7267. And only" about 200 _ l 
in working order?— If I understand that, you mean, if proximafcely. It ought to be remarkerl" aW 'IT 1 * 3 ' a k 
a student Universities of tlie State some Professors a- 


7255. If a Professor is delivering a lecture which For instance, in Liege, fifteen Prohors a~ ?S 0 !i c - 

taught heretical doctrine, how does the authority of So that that would make a difference 

the University exercise itself in relation to the fact?- 7268. You mentioned amongst those" success 
Su PP° se T a ««• , r Louvain students, that a good number f the 

7256. I will put a case before you. You said that nnin+Arl t.n Ohoi™ in aLi. ttIT 1 ... been 

Professor Van Beneden, by his investigations into the 


pointed to Chairs in the State Universities. There** 
transformation of worms, helped to refute the doctrine of 

of spontaneous generation. Let us suppose that his I am Beotor, fora Professors wm appointed ta V?" 

experiments had led ill exactly tile opposite direction, sitics of the State. There is no obieS at 01 '' 

as they led some pther eminent scientific men for a 7269. With regard to the clergy Vh“ attend th I, 

;urea at Louvain, do tliev mix -nritl. . .. 


certain period iso doubt he would say, “That is tores at Louvain, do they mix with the Taito\.Af' 
the conclusion of my scientific research ” ; and nobody on exactly equal terms with the laity there « 2 8* 
■would have interfered with him. So^ for instance^ at live apart in any way?— We have, in T 


the present day, some of tjrepraent PreTssms rfBite rter?7eS«‘S.""hri 

logy are evolutionists, and I know that some Catholics one for ecclesiastics, who are studvirm 1 


an"d Bishops rather .di.like evolution, while Pre- “e fra tKXeB 


fessors are favourahle to evolution ; but they have not lectures ' tliey mest togethra with tta jJsJTV. 
^ f^^nelud. that vau Beneden might have 

taught with perfect freedom tile doctrine of spontaneous and so on. ail are common to lawmen 232* 


generation ?— -Surely he might. In fact, it" is ... 

from being contrary to Catholic doctrine, that St. 


and so on, all are common to laymen and ecclesiastics ’ 
. 7270. Then, they meet, to a certain extent, in so- 


,rn „ _ “ — - r - — , ........ ~<» defies and social life?— Oh, yes, thorouehlv’ 

?\°™ a .!:^. nS ii er !i S i?? nl L U ? 0US Station ^t.only.as instance, where I am, perhaps one-half are lamea 


a plausible hypothesis, but, as a matter of fact, for and one-half ecclesiastics, and' they nert famtto 
S0 ^fi^ V1 The^ > tof tl IiiRtmt ■ 1 Ji they talk together about daily matters in thelabora- 

T »* h t u ' ra r 1,, ; dly *? y teries for research, for instance ; it is on, corns 

I was trying to find an illustration where the teaching life. ’ common 

JESJ * .. 7271. Is that the seminary life, or is the seminary 


priori conflicts are possible ‘between men of Science and life separate-are there certain "seminlry"^!^ 

nuta hefcween^W 16 8 ? C ^ t °‘? of a l} 3 ’ addition to that), or does the life at Loofah fulfil tl 


£ f evoIufc !? n? ' So tlle f e bave been temporary two seminaries, one for Theology, and one quite dL 

qoS eC ?h 0 tl f 006 ° r m th . e obher Professor “ d nnct for the seminary training. There are too clasM 

“T“. h we ma y f° further, of establishments for the training of young ecclesiastics, 

and suppose a case where a Professor would astonish the diocesan institutions and the University institutions: 

Then T SA/r? 4 f?" 8 alltl ; Gatholic ; diocesa « for the needs of ordinary students, University 

P ?i li’ th T? • R / Ct0r W0ldd k ?°* fact, and for the needs of the most clever and capable students. 

„ ° al i the Professor, and ask Jiinz _ whether it At Louvain we have two establishments of the latter 


was true that he was positively anti-Oatholic. Then 
the case would be this : He lias taken an oath to be a 
Catholic ; if now lie were declaring himself to be anti- 
Catholic, the ease would be subjected to the Bishops. 

Bub the case has never happened. It might happen ; 
and then the case would be subjected to the Bishops. 

Foi \ investigation ?-Yes ; and I suppose the Wl « umveramy nauung minis 
Bishop would caH the Professor before him, and ask seminary training for tliem?- 


kind ; one, College du Saint Esprit, is for Divinity 
students, and the other, Seminaire Leon XIII, for 
students of Philosophy. 

7272. So that, these ecclesiastical students, who go 
through the University training, do not, in addition, 
have to go through a seminary training ; I mean that 
the University training fulfils the purposes of the 


i , rr ~ ouu aan. seminary irainmg ror tnemi — ± beg your pardon. 

WaS antl - Gatholl ? or not, and say, “ If you There is a distinction made. They may get Philosophj 
are Catholic you may stay ; if you say you are renegade either — ------ :>■ ° >•- 


.. . .r, - r.y- • ~ ■> •>„ — ***~ oioutr m the diocesan seminaries or at the Seminaire 

wfiiT tV S. l 0U WlU -? 00urse ’ S°- L4on XIII., annexed to the Institute of St. Thomas at 

'fy- -n7' ^tarkie.— Is there, in such a case, an ap- Louvain. But their elementary Theology they have to 
auesfcinn o^fntev? 1 ^ Bishops— on tbs get in the seminaries. When they have finished their 


question of faith? — Perhaps there might be; but the 


case has never occurred. 

7261. That is not laid down ? — No ; the case has 
never happened. Of course, any Catholic may appeal 
to Rome from the judgment of a Bishop ; but the case 
has never happened. 

• £262. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — You handed in a very 
interesting letter from ono of the Belgian Bishops, as 
to their attitude towards the other University — the 
University of Brussels — and the State Universities.* 
Could you let us know the date of the letter— what 
ye H’ d 5?ean? — It is this year — September, 1901. 

7263.- It was written, more or less, in connection 


with our. inquiry, in fact ?— Just s 


ordinary elementary Theology, they come back I 
Louvain to the various faculties, to make profounder 
and deeper studies of the subject. 

7273. Then you gavo us a very interesting account 
of the case of Professor Ubaghs part of which was new 
to me. I should like to ask one question about that. 
You explained that he taught a philosophic system 
which was greatly based on the traditionalism 
of Vicomte de Bonald. Then you further ex- 
plained that it was for certain theological ad- 
ditions to that system that he was condemned. 
Would it be open now for a Professor to teach 
the system of de Bonald, apart from any theo- 


wa , -4 -• T , , jn - When I knew I logical additions? — Yes; that was the point, I think- 

Mnlinof ’ r ,, asked ' tll,e G “ dmal Archbishop of The precise point was this: Catholic doctrine is that 

n -r. ■ . was -his view on the question, and as human reason, when it is developed, is capable of de- 


+T.» T>- i . — anu. an uuman. reason, wnen in is aeveiopeu, is — - 

r,A.^o tvT J ust meeting, lie wrote me, in the monstrating— for instance, that God exists, that t 

WAi 'TT.t - L5lsho P, 8 ’ a letter giving me their view. soul is immortal, and so on ; but the question of hi 

„,/ iere ,Y ouJd b ®, nt > P“bbc pronouncement to is the human mind developed, how can the human nuna 
Ip ; = +t ul 0n ^ subject ? — No ; but there is have the use of reason? That is a pure philosophical 

U th -p 1 |°P 0 1 ^ or instance, gave a question ; and that question is yet free. 


le ™' t0 T a11 the Rectors of the Colleges in- his diocese.t 1 7274. The general 4 trend of de Bonald’s Philosophy 
tl,* rTA;™,. P i t kow man, y candidates do go to is very different from the scholastic system ; but would 

?-x U ! sel tr? r 18 lifllere an y difference you give liberty to a Professor now, if he thought well, 

Sta te; Universities, at Ghent and to follow those lines ?— He might'be free to do so. But 

2 1 ! “, n ? , the f«e. University of Brussels? Are the at the present day I do not think anybody would tea* 

UniTOtot' 1 autho , r , lties m ^e. fnendly to the State de Bonald's system, because it is philosophical ^ 


i Professor would be h* 


tenable ; but theoretically, 
to do SO. , p fpccnr 

7275. In point of fact, you do not bind a irons** 


TT . ... , 1 ra-s-mij uu l/llC otate 

Universities or to the free University? — They are less 
opposed to the Universities of the State, because, theo- 
retically, the Universities of the State are secular— 
not Clmstian' but not anti-Uhristian— ibut the Univer- 
sally or Brussels was established against that of 'Louvain. yuyo. is mere a special unair ui «u*> — 

f °, r ^ber, the precise number. In PhUosophy ?— There are two Ghaars of History of 

nev ® r “ade about religion. aopby. One is occupied by Bossu, who gives Med 
? ubllC 3ense , 18 counted as Catholic or Philosophy and Ancient Philosophy ; arid the secoM 
{™f£; Presume, there are, in Brussels, per- one is Secured t~ ^ w ” ,f wh o gives His- 

tory of Medueval 


to take the scholastic view ? — No. -{ 

7276. Is there a special Ohair of the 


Liege, about 200 ; that would be about 400 
500 altogether in Belgium. 


bans' T(V1 rv«Io,v “ rB » 1,1 Brussels, per- one is occupied by Professor De Wulf, who ^« 3 \ a 

& „® Sfe." jfe ES-f ™ oj Phitaphy, »4 i" 5m 

a great collection of Belgian philosophers wm 


_ i 100 ; i 
:>r, perhaps, 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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TWENTIETH DAY. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1901. 

AT 10.30 O’CLOCK, A.M. 


Lussoir. 
Dee. 21, 1801. 


At St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London. 

Present:— The Right Hon, Lord Robertson, M.A., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., LL.D., D.c.l., p.c.; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; 
The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d, p.c.; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., 
ll.D. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a.,ll.d., F.R.S.; Professor John Rh£s, m.a., d.litt. ; Professor 
J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; Willtam J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d.; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., 
b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 


and Mr. J. 1). Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


Rev. John Pentland Mailutfy, d.d., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, examinee!. 


7277. Chairman. — Dr. Mahaffy, I need 1 hardly say that 
we know your titles and designations, and I need not 
ask you upon them. You have considerable knowledge 
of the existing provision for higher education in Ireland 
outside Trinity College? — Yes, my lord. Before I go 
at, I should like to say that I appear here, not because I 
wit anxious to give evidence, but because I was invited 
It several members of the Commission. I also wish to 
say that I appear only for myself, and not representing 
any public body. I only give my own opinions. 

7278. If you have arranged the observations which 1 you 
propose to offer to us, perhaps you will kindly adopt 
yoor own order? — Very well, my lord. I have taken 
pins to read this book of evidence, and it was very 
peat labour. The first thing I wish to say is about 
finality. There has been much discussion as to whether 
in arrangement could be final or not. Of course I know 
quite well that finality is only a relative term ; but there 
ire some arrangements which would give to the Univer- 
sities and Colleges a ohance of agreeing, and some which 
would not; and if an arrangement could be made 
which would! give them all an opportunity to agree it 
would be much better than an arrangement which ex- 
cluded the possibility of such agreement. Next, I come, 
now, to the question of the want that many witnesses have 
irpressed — the great want for a Roman Catholic College 
or University. That want has been put upon two 
grounds : first, on the grounds of religious belief, and, 
secondly, on the social ground. Now, with regard to the 
ground of religion, I am bound to express to your lord- 
ship_the Protestant criticism of that, as well as the 
oiucism of many intelligent Roman Catholic laymen, 
who have spoken to me on the subject. Many of them 

md Protestant opinion in Ireland asserts, that it 


think, a 


pa demand, not of the Roman Catholic people of Ireland, 
hot of the Bishops, and that the Roman Catholic laity 
ik by no means so unanimous in the matter as would 
appear from the evidence in your Blue Book. The case 
been quoted of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, who, when 
practically Lord of Ireland, put upon his Articles 
-Article 14 in the State papers of Queen 
Elizabeth, “ that a University be established in 
Ireland, paid from the Queen’s Rents, which shall 
-®ch all the sciences after the fashion of the Roman 
uitholic Church.”* That has been quoted as showing 
™ want felt by the Irish people in those days for a 
“*nan Catholic University ; but anybody who reads his- 
try knows that Tyrone spoke as the mouthpiece, not of 
uiclnsh Roman Oatholio people, but of the Roman Catho- 
J " Ecclesiastics ; and that that, which was the earliest de- 
made for a Roman Catholic University, was not the 
of the people, but the demand of the eceles- 
?~*> ^bose desire was, and is, to dominate the whole 
The objection, of course, which the intelli- 
PBt laity who have talked to me about it make,, is the 
^“fiion which comes out very clearly in _ Sir 
Rowland Blennerhaesett’s evidence ; namely, that if a 
"®“n Oatholio University is established, the Bishops 
be the absolute judges and masters of the whole 
®*»ess. Ifc has been said bv Bishop O' Dwyer that the 


Hierarchy do not propose to interfere in secular know- Re „ John 
ledge. But, my lord, when they are the judges of what p eu tlaud 
is secular knowledge, and what is not secular, it is mani- Mahaffy, d.d. 
fest that they must dominate the whole situation. They ‘ 
have interfered, as you know, in the teaching of 
Astronomy ; and one of the last things they interfered 
with was “Palgrave’s Golden Treasury," which they 
thought was an unfit book for the education of the 
young. Protestants say that it is power— ecclesiastical 
power — that is at the back of the whole thing, and not 
religion ; and when we are told of the great danger of 
attending the Queen’s Colleges or Trinity College by 
Roman Catholics, my own forty years’ experience of 
Trinity College is that, while I have known a good many 
men who have become Roman Catholics after going to 
Trinity College, I only know of one who became a 
Protestant, and he became a Protestant because he had 
a quarrel with his Bishop about articles which he wrote 
on mixed education, and the Bishop stopped his practice 
at the Bar. With regard to the stories which have been 
told you about young men in Trinity College or Queen's 
College, that the moment they heard some sceptical 
suggestion, their faith tumbled like a house of cards, 
that is a reflection, not upon the Colleges, but upon the 
education which they got, either from their parents or 
from the clergy at home, before they come into the Col- 
leges. I apprehend it that any young man who was pro- 
perly ground and educated in his own faith would not be 
afraid of or injured by hearing something said adverse 
to it. When we were undergraduates at Trinity College we 
used to escape from our own College to go and hear 
John Henry Newman preach in the Roman Catholic 
University that then was. We delighted to hear him 
preach, and preach Catholic doctrine, and we were not 
the least bit afraid that he would convert us, because 
we had been taught our own creed properly. That is 
what I have to say about the religious demand. 

Now, with regard to the social demand, that there is this 
immense mass of people dying for University Education. 

There has been a good deal of evidence on that point by 
various other witnesses to‘ show that the Intermediate sys- 
tem has already tapped the population that want, or ought 
to have, such education, so that we cannot expect another 
great mass behind them who have either the means, 
or the time, or the brains, to be educated in a new Uni- 
versity. On that point I can give you the references. 

Of course, you know the Blue Book better than I do, 
but I can give you references to the evidence of several 
witnesses who showed that there is not a great- quantity 
of people to be reached by any new system.. 

I should like to call your attention to the mischief done 
by the University of Athens, which, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when I first went to Greece, established 
free education, and gave degrees without any fees at all to 
all clever people who liked to attend it. The result. was 
that all sorts of adventurous poor came to the Univer- 
sity, from all parts of the Greek world, and lived as 
porters, and as water-carriers, and as sweepers of 
streets ; they could afford only one text-book between 
three or four of them, and one candle, and they used to 


lb has been said by Bishop O’Dwyer that — 

• The full reference is “Catalogue of State Papers (Ireland),” VoL 1599-1600, p. 280. 
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_ . read by turns during the night ; one would read for two 

London. ] 10urs an( j then go to sleep, and then another would read 
Dec. 21, 1901. for two hours. It was apparently a most delightful and 
— pathetic thing to see the anxiety on the part of 
Rev. John these persons for learning. But what was the result? 
Pentland The ordinary business of life was neglected, 
Muli any, d.d. (he tieUls even of Attica lay unbilled, and those 
persons who had congregated together in Athens, and 
obtained education in the University, devoted them- 
selves to politics, became political agitators, wrote 
articles in the newspapers and magazines, and ultimately 
became a most dangerous and turbulent element in Greek 
society. Your lordship may have seen recently the 
account of the riots led by University Students in 
Athens, apropos of the publication of a version 
of the New Testament in Modem Greek; and 
the remarkable feature of the thing is that 
they are not boys, but middle-aged men who have ne- 
glected’and given up their proper pursuits in life, gone to 
the University, and, not being able to live honestly 
after getting their degrees, have become dangerous 
malcontents. I think the similarities between the 
Modern Greek character and the Irish are so strong— I 
have noted two or three of them in my books — that I 
think you might fairly be afraid of some similar results 
in Ireland. It seems to me, therefore, that the necessity 
of Ireland is not for a greater quantity, but for a better 
quality of education. 

But supposing there is a want — let us admit that 
there is a want — which has to be satisfied. Of course 
it can only be satisfied, in the first place, by the 
justice of safeguarding, say, the degrees that women 
awe now taking very laboriously and very diligently ; and 
any system that would exclude them from degrees 
would not have finality — But I venture to say, 
speaking for myself, that there is some probability, at 
least, of Trinity College not standing in the way of a 
solution in that direction. The next thing we have to do 

is to abolish the many causes of want of confidence in 
the Royal University. On that point, former witnesses 
have spoken so fully, tliat I need not repeat their evidence. 
As to what is claimed by the Roman Catholic party as 
justice, there are two distinct claims which I beg to 
separate very clearly. One is the claim for equality with 
other creeds, and the other is a claim for restitution, 
which was put, I think, by one of the Commissioners at 
page 201 of this Blue Book. I do not know exactly what 
' this restitution means. I will point out. what, happened 
in Quebec eight or ten years ago. The Crown handed over 
certain Crown property in Quebec to the Parliament of 
Quebec when federation was adopted. There was 
a claim made by the Jesuits on. this Crown property at 
Quebec. This was a few years ago when I was there. 
The claim was that the French King had disestablished 
the Jesuits and taken their property and made it French 
Crown property. Many years after the French Govern- 
ment had done that, the property became the property 
of the British Crown, and remained the property of the 
British Crown until the other day, when they ceded that 
Crown property to the Parliament of Quebec. The 
claim of the Jesuits was that they demanded restitution 
of this property, which was originally the property of the 
Jesuits, and had been taken from them, not by the 
British Crown, but by the French Government. I can 
state a parallel case in Ireland. The Monastery of All 
Hallows was granted by Henry VIII to the City of 
Dublin for its loyalty to him, and after some long time 
the City of Dubiln granted part, of it to Trinity College, 
Dublin. On exactly the same argument a claim might 
hereafter be made for restitution of that property to the 
Monastery of All Hallows. That is a claim whioh I 
wish to put before your lordship in its nakedness, and it 
is not. a claim for the equality of education. 

Now I come to the question of there being 
established one University with several Colleges ; 
that is to say a College for Roman Catholics, 
a College for Belfast, and whatever College there 
may be in Dublin. I am precluded from talking 
about Trinity College. I notice that one of your 
most excellent witnesses, Dr. Whitla, says that this 
is the worst solution of aJI. If there was an 
arrangement made which rendered it possible for the 
present University of Dublin, with Trinity College, to 
come into it, I think that would be a better solution 
than any other solution which would make it perfectly 
impossible for them to agree. Some of the witnesses 
have said unpleasant things about it being merely a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. I would point out 
to your lordship that Mr. Gladstone in the schedule of his 
University Bill, made ample provision for the pecuniary 
security of every single one of the Fellows of Trinity 
College. In fact, there would have been much greater 
pecuniary security than under any other Bill, but they 
rejected the Bill with scorn, declaring that it was not 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, but of prin- 
ciple. Now, my lord, I go on to the model that I think 


might be the best model for a new 
model I propose for a new Universitv ment Re 
raodel which now exists before your em irf lhe 
mean of Trinity College and of the UniXtv 0 nfo 1 
None of the witnesses, I venture to think hLf D ? b m ' 
before you very plainly. The UnivSv 
a distinct corporate body from Trinity CoU e i 15 
it has a distinct seat, but it has no prowwh- ■ 
not a governing, but a registering, body. It reciq’ 1 V s 
degrees which the Fellows of Trinity Colle-e tLllf 
confer, with a. right of veto— not merely a 
by the majority of the Senate, but a power of vllT 
individual members of the Senate. There ar ,i J 
members of the Senate, viz., the Vice-ChaneriL 
Provost, and the Senior Master, non-Recent eut| tk - 
whom individually lias power to veto the confer™. 
degrees. Such cases have happened. Therefore, th'oncb 
the Senate is not « governing Senate, does not anoint 

examinations, does not fix the books, does not in anr 
manage Trinity College, it lias a power of veto bv iS 
the', whole College could be brought to a dead-lock tv 
morrow, and that Senate, which is a registering bodv 
and not a governing body, consists simply of ike 
Doctors and Masters of the University— not of person; 
put on because they arc Protestants, or because they are 
Roman Catholics, or because they are judges, or becaite 
they are lawyers, but simply of the Doctors and Master; 
of the University. Take, now, another College or severs! 
Colleges, under another such University; those Col- 
leges to be really autonomous, ought to have all their 
examinations, Professorships, and teaching, under their 
own control ; and what they would do would be to brine 
students up on what is called the University examina"- 
tiion* held by the Colleges, within the Colleges, and 
brought up on the authority of the Colleges, to the 
registering body, who would then decree that these 
degrees should be given. Of course, if there were a 
great scandal, those degrees might he stopped. Bu: 
there are many advantages in all the teaching and all the 
professional work in each College being absoktelr 
autonomous and independent. First, there would be 
no joint examinations, in which the pupils of one Col- 
lege might have an advantage over the pupils of another, 
except, it might be, in the case of a few inter-Univer- 
sity prizes, where you could get a Court of Examiners 
from outside altogether. Also you must insist upon 
an equality of fees and terms in the various Colleges; 
that is to say, one College ought not to be able to under- 
sell another cither by shorter time or less money in the 
qualification for a degree. The matter of under-selling 
is on a of very great danger in Ireland. Under the present 
system, the Royal University of Ireland is under-selling 
the University of Dublin, and it is now found that pri- 
vate establishments are under-selling Belfast College. 

Your lordship may say, how will you secure that the 
degree examination in the various Colleges shall be of 
a fairly equal standard in such a University. For than 
you must appoint a small body of curators, not necessarily 
Irishmen, but men of eminence, who ought to be pud 
officers, whose special business it would be to go round 
to the Colleges, and if they desired, to appoint ex- 
ternal examiners, and to report to the Visitors mtttt 
standards were fairly equal. I anticipate the objection 
that the courses would be different in the various tor 
leges, and that therefore there would be no unity rntne 
form of the degree. That I answer by saying that in ir.iu 
College there arc several different courses— a sraaew 
may go in one of ten different courses ; but our 
in Dublin takes noi cognisance of these things. Ibe « . 
thing it does take cognisance of is that the exanimate 
are honest examinations and it takes the wora ^ 
the College that the men deserve to get- degree.. 
Now, as I say, if you adopt this system, m • % 

place, you would prevent the danger of umterse g, 
cheapening degrees, by which the cheapest College ‘ 
get the most pupils. You would also. avoid the < vu- 
indlirect endowment, so much complained or. • . 
establish a Roman Catholic College, it , wou d •_ 

and honestly endowed, and, as Sir ® ow al “ np i a j, sf r 
hasaett told your lordship, it would be -- go* ' , en 

lutely by the ecclesiastics. If there were tw . 
on the governing body, and only one Bish p, ^ the 
laymen would be as sheep in his baud’ • . ,, e a . 

objections as to dishonesty and “ wo uld ex- 

aminations would go, because each Oo g 
amine its own students, and they would P° tlic . e 

to the Curators for their examinations, a ^ 

would he no complaint of Protestant o -jon 

lie candidates being unfairly treated. ’ ore5C hei 
would be able to remove what I b a J e _ • j College 5 
against in print, the great objection to sea Ka ttereJ 

under one University, that so long ns 0 ntlyir.C 

Colleges have one common examination, * 

Colleges are at a disadvantage. . That has been 
in the case of the Royal University ; 
in the case of Victoria University (Ow 
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•heater, Leeds) ; and it is coming on now in the Welsh 
Pniversity, which has Colleges in various places, because 
men from one College have to examine students from 
another, and there are complaints of injustice. 
Ihat would be all obviated if the examinations of each 
College were carried on in that College for the pupils of 
that College. The most important thing of all, perhaps, 

• snc ; 1 an arrangement, would be that by appointing as 
your Senate, only the Doctors and Masters of the Col- 
leecS— you might, perhaps, have to begin with the teach- 
ins staff— you would get rid of the crying evil in Ire- 
tod of appointing men to secure a balance of creeds 
aud nominating people who know nothing about 
education, because they belong to a certain creed. 
This poison of creeds is permeating the country in a 
terrible way. Roman Catholics say, on the one hand, 
that owing to their having been debarred from the 
means of obtaining higher education, they have not got 
men qualified to fill positions in which such education is 
requisite, and that they want to train abler men than 
they have. But on the other hand, I undertake to say 
that if there were an endowed place, in which higher 
education was required, vacant to-morrow, the Catholics 
would say they had a hundred men fitted to fill it. I 
never knew a place to remain derelict because men were 
nut competent to fill it. 

I now come to the question of giving degrees 
by examinations only, which has been objected to 
verv much by several witnesses. Well, I feel bound 
to say that the allusions to Trinity College in that 
respect have been grossly unfair, and many of them 
quite false. In the first place, as to the number of our 
students who pass by examination only. It was stated 
in evidence before, I think, the Commission of 1852, 
that there were 60 per cent, or something of that- kind. 
We have taken pains to go into the figures, and we find 
that only about 12 per oent. of our students do not 
attend lectures during some part of their course ; at d 
I have pointed out to the gentlemen who made up 'hase 
figures that they have omitted the case of students, 
which is common enough, living in the Col- 
leges, attending commons, attending chapel, but pre- 
ferring to pass by examination instead of by lectures. 
There are men who live in the College for four years, 
who never attend lectures, and who pass by examination, 
and they are residents in the strictest sense. And of 
those 12 per cent. I wish to point out that three-fourths 
are Welshmen and Englishmen, not Irishmen ; many of 
than are ushers of schools, who spend their time in teach- 
ing in Wales and the West of England ; they have not 
the time or the means to attend lectures, but come over 
and pass the examinations in the College. That class, 
however, is rapidly diminishing, on account of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool and the University of Wales, so 
that they are provided for at home, and that class of stu- 
dents in'Trinity College is a vanishing class. In the next 
place, I want to point out, in criticism of the statement 
of Sir Christopher Nixon, who says that three only of 
the examinations are University examinations, and that 
the other six examinations are only College examinations ; 
that distinction is very important at Oxford, but not at 
Trinity College, because the standard of all our examina- 
tions is exactly the same ; they are all equivalent to 
University examinations, and it is quite common for a 
man who has missed his Little-go to supplement in his 
text term, mostly on the papers that were set in. one of 
the other examinations. The nine examinations are all 
strict, and are a totally different thing from three 
University examinations and some small things in the 
College. Then there is the question of giving degrees 
to women. At least, in the case of women, from the 
diSculties of their attending lectures, it might be desir- 
able not to close that means of taking a degree. 

There is, of course, the other solution of having, not 
several Colleges under one University of the particular 
Tpe that I have described, but a number of separat e Uni- 
versities. With regard to having separate Universities, 
there is this objection, that under-selling could not be 
stopped. You would have to leave the separate Uni- 
versities free, and the danger in Ireland is that the 
cheaper University might attract a great number . of 
people on account of its facilities. They might under- 
sell one another, not only in the matter of fees, but in 
'egard to standard also, though it is curious that I should 
in the interest of tie Boman Catholic Church, 
“ to mo that if a Boman Catholic University 

admitted, as they say they will do, any number of Pro- 
testant students — that if what they call “the atmos- 
phere” of the institution, be determined by the students, 
by the teachers — if a large number of Protestant 
tvent into the Catholic University, how could 
. 8 Catholic Bishops prevent the “ atmosphere becom- 
es dangerous to that delicate creed which tumbles like 

house of cards at the least criticism ? It appears to me 


that either they would have to gag the Protestant 
students, or they would have to allow the Catholic 
students to submit to the terrible dangers of this 
" atmosphere.’ - But if it was a wholly Catholic College 
with the same fees and the same terms as the sister 
Colleges, I think they would be safe from that extreme 
danger. These are all the observations I have to make. 

7279. Most Rev. Dr. Healv.— Dr. Mahaffy, I will not 
touch on any of those questions in your interesting evi- 
dence which seem to have any relation to what you call 
the “ poison of creeds ” : I think that was the expression 
you used? — No ; the poison I meant, to refer to was the 
poison of appointing by balancing of creeds. I said the 
poisonous principle of appointing people by the balance 
of creeds — first a Boman Catholic, then a Protestant, 
and so on. 


7280. At any rate, I do not- want to touch on those 
questions. But you said that it is not a greater quan- 
tity, but a better quality, of education that we need in 
Ireland? — Yes. 


7281. Yes, and I quite agree with you. Do you not 
think that the best way to secure a better quality of 
education is to give an opportunity to the half -educated 
boys of the Intermediate Schools, especially to the better 
minds amongst them, of getting a good University Edu- 
cation 1 — They have that opportunity now. 

7282. Where?— They hare forty-three free places in 
Trinity College. 


7283. Suppose it has been proved and admitted as a 
fact that most of those boys, for conscientious reasons, 
will not, under any circumstances, go to Trinity College, 
would you say that they have that opportunity ? — They 
have, at present, I believe, a quantity of prizes at the 
Royal University. 

7284. Are you prepared to admit that the Royal 
University, as a University, gives this high and better 
quality of education? — No, it is not good enough, cer- 
tainly. 

7285. Do you think it gives the better quality of 
education that we need? — I cannot offer an opinion 
about than 


7286. My point is this, Dr. Mahaffy. You say. and 
I agree with you, that we need a better quality of 
education. You are a member of the Intermediate 
Board. You know you have a very large number of 
bovs from all the schools in Ireland, amounting to 
between 8,000 and 9,000, altogether, attending the 
Intermediate examinations. -Many of them go to the 
Senior Grade, but the great majority of them disappear, 
and the great majority of those who disappear are 
Catholics. The Catholics disappear, even the brightest 
and the best amongst them, because they have no op- 
portunity of getting a University Education without 
doing some violence to their conscientious convictions. 
Now if that be the state of things, and you want a 
higher quality of education, is not the most natural 
tiling to do to provide some kind of University Educa- 
tion "for those young men that they can accept ? — If your 
lordship pleases, I do not object to that, but I do not 
admit that ail this large number disappear because 
they have no University to go to. I think that this is 
a question which is very important. It seems 
to me that, if vou did educate them m a University 
to their liking you would not have places to give them 
and you would encourage what your lordship might not 
like — a great emigration of clever young men from 
Ireland. 


7287. I should be very glad to see talented young 
en especially if they had the advantage of a Uni- 
rsi’ty Education, going through the whole British 
npire as young men do from Scotland, for their own 
od and for the good of the Empire. I should be 
ry "lad to see that happening in Ireland ; I think 
at that is one of the advantages to be derived from 
e establishment of this University or University Col- 
re in Ireland ?— I do not object to that 


288. What I want to point out is this, because I 
ik that we are practically agreed, but it appears to 
that vou expect that these boys who want a better 
Lity of education would seek it in Trinity College, 
not seek it elsewhere. I cannot accept that view, 
mse I respect the conscientious convictions of these 

s ana, At, os-: >?‘ h ® 

iik Education tl.an get it m either Tneity Col- 
. or the Queen’s Colleges, ’ and, if we know that 
[ is the fact, surely it is only right and proper to 
ride means for those boys, especially the more 


LOKDOS. 
Dec. 21, 1901. 
Rev. John 
Pentland 
Mahaffy, D.P. 
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Loudon. talented amongst them, to get education of a better 

— quality ? — I do not object ; only the very clever ones, 

Iter. 21, 1901. I think they could go to Oxford or Cambridge, if they 

Eev. John !ike<L 

Pent land 7239. Then, there is another point, and that is all I 

Maiiany, d.d. wan t to trouble you about. You have referred to a 
question which was ask dd, and which appears on page 
201 of the Blue Book.* This was the question asked of 
a witness — “ whether he would regard a general settle- 
ment of this question from a pecuniary point of view 
as rather a restitution for the destruction of Catholic 
institutions, or what I will call the absorption of 
Catholic funds for higher education in the past, I mean 
in the distant past” ? — Quite so ; that is, such as Trinity 
College, for example. 

7290. I think you implied some complaint or dis- 
satisfaction with that question? — I thought it a dan- 
gerous question for a man living in Trinity College — a 
very dangerous question. 

7291. Will you allow me to develop that point? 
I do not blame you certainly for being so frank ; but 
I want to develop the point. I think it a reasonable 
question to put. I suppose that you will admit that 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century — the far 
distant past — the chief provision for any kind of educa- 
tion in Ireland was in the monastic schools? — Yes. 

7292. I suppose you will readily admit also that the 
monastic schools in the East of Irelan d we re practically 
all destroyed in the time of Henry V 111. , and in the 
West and North of Ireland in the time of Elizabeth 
and the beginning of the reign of James I. ? — There were 
very few in the North of Ireland. 

7293. But there were some. There was an excellent 
school in Donegal? — I suppose you mean when the 
Four Masters were there. 

7294. Then, we will not go into that. If the schools 

in Ireland, which existed north, south, east, and west, 
at that time, were destroyed by a process' of confisca- 
tion of this kind, and if the funds, as I think you mush 
aldmit they were, were absorbed by the Government, 
and, to a very considerable extent, the lands which 
supported those monastic schools were given to Trinity 
College, and are held by Trinity College to this day — 
the point I would put now is this : If that he so, 

is it an unreasonable tiling for the Catholic majority 
to say, “Seeing that you have got so much of what 
really belonged to us, or, to a great extent, to us, in 
the past, is it not reasonable that you should rather 
unite with us in giving us some compensation for all 
that by way of an endowment now ? — I will not 'disagree 
witlv you. 

7295. Professor Rhys. — We had some evidence yes- 
terday about tlie Welsh University from two competent 
officials of that young institution, and they said nothing 
about any difficuly as to its examinations. They com- 
plained rather of the difficulty of attending meetings, 
in different places, between the three Colleges. I do 
not know exactly what you were referring to as a 
difficulty with regard to the examinations? — I re- 
ferred to a letter which I have in my possession, but 
which, being a private letter, I could not produce. It 
ia from a young Professor. I had written an article 
on the subject of the Colleges, and he wrote to me to 
say he was in a dreadful state. He had been ap- 
pointed to one of the Colleges, where he was told he 
might teach in his own way, and that he would get 
his turn in examining in his own views. He said that 
in the first place, he had not been, as he had expected 
to be, appointed an Examiner, ana the result was that 
his class would not listen to his own views, but asked 
him to teach them what would pay for the examination, 
and ho was hampered in his teaching, because he was 
a teacher in a College from which the students had to 
go up to a common examination. 

7296. Professor Btjtchee. — We were told that each 
Professor is ex officio an Examiner in his particular 
subject? — This particular young man was not. 

7279. Is he a Professor ? — Yes, but you can easily see 
how it is possible to arise ; you cannot have them all 
examining at every examination. 

7298. Professor Rhys. — The Professor at the head of 
each department is invariably, as far as I know, an 
Examiner ? — I only take the evidence that I have in 
my hand. 

7299. I will not go further into that ; I am not sure 
that I quite comprehend it. I wish now to leani what 
you would suggest with regard to the lady students 
who aspire to a University degree or a University 


■cuucanon. xney are a very imnorW 
agree with you quite in that If Thad 
I should license the Alexandra Col Wo 0 1 '? 

College for ladies. I should license them to “ ‘ 
which might count in Trinity Collect D^ teras 
give them a degree there. Our lecMiroU'WU'’ 
the Alexandra College to lecture, ifnecLarr^ 1“ 
thrnk flier might he prorided for’ in AtoS'cS 1 
That, is my private opinion. 

7300. Mr. Justice Madden.— T hat I 

hear °|^ ni ° n of others besides yourself?— I am gfoa * 

7301. Dr. SiAitKiE.— In case Trinitv Pa 11 o„„ jm .. 
cense Alexandra College as, I suppose, LassSfe 
lege— ^sometimes there is a difference made betZft 
associated amid an affiliated College— so that thfY 
tures given there should count, you might extend tf* 
very easily to other Colleges. In (Belfast, Yie£ 
College might be licensed by Belfast College; t 
Mary s Col ege m Dublin might be licensed by the 
Catholic CoUege ; and, in that case, it would not h 
necessary to keep up examinations for external siu 
dents?— It would not, but I think it might be necis-a-v 
to reduce the fees. 

7302. There would not be the danger of competition 
there?— No. I beg to state that the Catholic or Pro- 
testant, or other Colleges for ladies would require 
endowment to meet the new difficulty of having lecture* 
from University lecturers in their CoUeges. I knov 
Alexandra College would, and I am sure other Oollegej 
would. I think Alexandra College has a very strong 
case for endowment; it started on borrowed money, 
and has now a large income, and a fine staff of teachers. 
An institution which has done that surely deserra 
endowment, if any institution does. St. Mary’s College 
may be just as good. 

7303. Consequently, I infer that you would be in 
favour, if there is a re-organisation or a re-construction 
of the University system in Ireland, of external stu- 
dents being no longer recognised? — I am quite ready 
for that. 

7304. In regard to Trinity CoUege, I heard from too 
what I knew before, that less than 12 per cent, of the 
student-, do not reside during some part of their course, 
and I believe it lias been suggested — I think hy your- 
self — in Trinity 'College that you should provide fer 
some of those students by means of a summer course i- 
That is so — a summer course for men who are ushers 
in schools, so that they could attend in their holidays. 
I believe that the number of students we should lose 
by stopping the system of giving degrees by examim- 
tions only would not be five per cent. 

7305. And those five per cent, might be provided fer 
by tlie examining system, which is continued under the 
London- University? — Yes. 

7306. Am I right in inferring that in your opinion 
one examining system in the British Empire is qune 
sufficient? — Yes ; perhaps it is more than enough. 

7307. Then, to come to your proposal that many Col- 
leges might be affiliated under Dublin University, cr. 
if Dublin University is excluded, under a University' 
— An, University in Dublin. 

7308. Each College being absolutely autonomous an. 
independent, having its own Lecturers and Professors- 
— Yes. 

7309. The Professors of Trinity College differ from 
the Fellows, as being University officers; the Feu 
are College officers? — Yes; that is a distinction 
nominal distinction — but still, a distinction. 

7310. But still, in this new University, the 
would not have an opportunity of lecturing to tne - 
dents as, say, they have in Oxford and Cam bn g«i • 
account of the fact that the Colleges are distrin 
in various parts of the country? — I would make a 
Professors College Professors. The distortion, 

is really no distinction in Trinity College, be , 

Professor who is a University officer, and 

is a College officer — that distinction I would a • 

7311. As you know, in the Royal Uni ^ e ^;£ 
absolutely reverse it ; they call the officers there 

of the University and Professors of the U) 

When they talk of Fellows of the University^ 
obvious that they do not know the Enghsb hingy^ 
A Fellow of a CoUege can never be a Pehow 
University. You might as weU talk, of _ ^ 

Marines. A Fellow of a University is 
term. trtc 

7312. There is only one other point I wish to j 
I think you said that you were aware, or tnai y 


* See Appendix to First Report, p. 201., q. 8266. 
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, Ter y strong conviction, that the Catholic laymen were- 
‘ t u unanimously in favour of the claim for a Catho- 
lic University as has been represented ? — I think so. 

U 7313. I suppose you know that there was a petition 
timed by a very great number of the Catholic noblemen 
j?i gentry, and presented in 1870, in favour of a 
Catholic University?— Yes. 

7314 . And that this was repeated tohdem verbis in 
1897?— I know that, too ; and I have seen an enormous 
number of people sign requisitions for Home Rule, who, 
if they thought it was really coming, would be terrified. 

7315. Chairman. — Dr. Mahaffy, I should like to ask 
you one or two questions. First of all, on the general 
question. Do you think that the present provision for 
higher education in Ireland, outside Trinity College, is 
adequate to the needs of the Irish people? — In quan- 
tity certainly; but in quality, I think not. 

7316 . But you think that in quantity it is ?— Yes. 

7317 . I want merely to put to you for your considera- 
tion certain views which have been placed before us. 

It- is said that, as a matter of fact, and whatever may 
be said as to the causes which have led to it, the Queen’s 
Colleges are not made use of in the West by the Roman 
Catholic population. It is said that that results in a 
considerable number of people who, naturally, would go 
to College, not going at all, owing to the Roman Catho- 
lic objection. Now, is it, in your judgment, a fact that 
there are a certain proportion of the population avail- 
able for University Education who do not get it for 
that reason?— So far as Galway is concerned— I know 
the country all about Galway very well ; as a sports- 
man I have gone over it very frequently — I do not 
ttinlf there is any population in Galway that has any 
fair claim to University Education. I think, if you 
established an Agricultural College in Galway, then you 
might tap a large amount of the population. 

7318. What do you say about Cork? — I do not know 
Cork so well ; but there must, of course, be a great 
many people in Cork who ought to get a University 
Education. But I do not know Cork, and I do know 
Galway. 

7319. I should like to understand a little better your 
om suggestion. Am I right in thinking that your 
ideal would be that one University should cover and 
isdnde Trinity College, a Homan Catholic College, if 
so be, and the Queen’s Colleges? — I think, if any change 
a made, that is the best. I do not advocate any 
change ; but if any is made that is the best. 

7320. Now there is one part of your scheme which 
struck me in passing. I do not profess, of course, to 
have had time fully to consider it. You say that in 
radar to keep the training in the Colleges up to the 
requisite standard you would have a body called 
“curators”? — Yes. 

7321. That would be an essential part of your scheme, 
would it?— Yes. 

7322. That would be a guarantee for the standard of 
education being kept up in all the Colleges? — Yes. 

7323. Now, my criticism, occurring merely on the 
spur of the moment, is this : You say that they might 
re persons from outside Ireland ? — Yes. 

7324. And yon say they must be paid? — Yes. 

7325. Would not that at once cause a dead set to be 
ii^de on them from any quarters that were dissatisfied 
with the keeping up of the standard of education ? — I do 
not see it. 

7326. I will illustrate it. They are to he paid, and, 

I suppose, by moneys to be voted by Parliament. Does 
sot that suggest anything to you as to the occasion and 
the kind of criticism that would be bestowed upon their 
laudable efforts in the interests of education? — I sup- 

The Witness 


pose that the money would be voted for generally ; I 
suppose it would be an item in the general endow- 
ment of education. 

7327. Yon have not been in the House of Commons? 
—Oh, no ; but supposing, for example, as an hypo- 
thesis, that Trinity College was in the scheme. Men 
of that kind would be able to screw up the education 
given in the other Colleges to the level of Trinity 
College. 

7328. My point, however — which I merely throw out 
for your consideration — is this : it seems to me, on the 
spur of the moment, that that would at once make, as 
a focus of unpopularity, this external and, probably, 
English body of men, and that all sorts of agitation 
might be got up on the occasion of their salaries being 
voted in Parliament. It might be said, for instance, 
that they were really playing the game of Trinity 
College, and trying to put down the kind of education 
which was suitable for the wants of Ireland ? — They 
might do it, as has been suggested, by appointing ex- 
ternal Examiners to be present at each of the Colleges ; 
they might do it that way ; and the external Ex- 
aminers would, of course, see the papers, and report. 

7329. In your opinion, Dr. Mahaffy, would your 
scheme be workable, supposing you keep Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin as they are? — Yes, I think 
it would. 

7330. Would it not come to be very much a re- 
modelling of the Royal University? — Yes ; re-modelling 
in a very complete and thorough sense. 

7331. You would endeavour to eliminate the “ one 
and one" arrangement? — Yes. I think you would have 
to reform the whole Senate— if you call that remodelling. 

7332. Have you considered the way in which you 
would replace the Senate? — Yes. _ Of course, in time 
they would become, as they are in the University of 
Dublin, the Doctors and Masters. But you would have 
to start with something, and I would start with the 
teaching Btaff of the various Colleges. 

7333. In order to carry out that idea, I think yon arc 
assuming that there is to be established a Roman Catho- 
lic College pure and simple? — Oh, yes, certainly. 

7334. In fact, in all your alternative suggestions, 
that is an essential element? — Not essential ; not neces- 
sarily. If there is a want for it, and you consider there 
is one, there is no objection to it. I am not 
so sure about it; but if the want be there it can be 
satisfied in that way. But I press upon your lordship 
that it will have to be “ pure and simple ” : the Bishops 
will have to be complete lords of it. 

7335. And you say that merely because it would 
represent the fact and the reality of the situation? — 
Yes. 

7336. Professor Rhys. — I am not quite sure that- 1 
understand what you suggest should be done with the 
Royal University. Would it continue to exist at all? — 
I should prefer to wind it up and get rid of it absolutely. 

7337. In case there was a Roman Catholic College 
established in the way you suggest, its vocation would 
be gone? — Yes. You would have to establish a new 
body. It would be much better to establish a new Uni- 
versity with these Colleges than to try and tinker with 
that very leaky body, the Royal University. 

7338. Professor Lorrain Smith.— Would that Uni- 
versity be the University of Dublin, or a new Univer- 
gitv 1 — Unless the present University of Dublin could 
be got to agree to it— there is now a University of 
Dublin, and you cannot take the name a second time ; 
but if the University of Dublin did not choose to agree 
to it there would have to be a second University. 
withdrew. 


London. 
Dee. 2lT 1901- 

Rev. John 
Pentland 
Mahaffy, T.D. 


H tam. Smses, Ph.iB., D.Polit.Sc., P»ta»r of taBdul Um Cnil " sit5 ' 

of Louvain, and Secrcstarj of tie “tnititiit de Dtoit International, eiammed 

T> X order ? The first point with which. I wish to deal is me M. Alfred 

Professor of_ Constitu- “"^“'JX’caa.olio UmvorntJ of Louvain. It Serines, 
has no corporate existence, for the reason that its cor- fh.b., ll.d. 
porate existence was taken away from it -when 
University was abolished, in 1797, by toe French 
administration, and it was never restored legally. 

In the year 1834, the Bishops of Belgium wished to re- 
constitute toe University, and they re-established it 
under the shadow of the metropolitan See of Malines. 

But the next year— in fact, a few months after— toe 
municipal authorities of Louvain went to the 
Bishops and asked them to bring the University back 
to Louvain, and undertook to give them toe free 
use of a certain number of buildings— of the old Uni- 
versity— which had not yet been converted into barracks, 
hospitals, and municipal schools, as was ^toe case 


,7339. Chairman. — Y ou ax<= 
teal Law in the University of Louvain ?- 

7340. How long have you been there? — This is my 
third year. 

734L What is the Institution of which you are 
“•^tary?— It is the Institute of International Law, 
■winded in 1873, which meets in various cities of the 
tennenfc, and sometimes in England or Scotland, accord- 
the resolution taken by toe institute every two 
The seat at present is in Brussels. 

,7342. You are aware of the evidence that has been 
Pte by Monseigneur Mercier? — Yes. 

To®.. And I think you are prepared to mention to 
® various matters .that Monseigneur Mercier did not 
upon?— Yes. 

'^4- Then would you kindly proceed in your own 
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- with a large number • of . those old Colleges. 

i/ONDON. The Bishops agreed, and the University was 

Dec, 21, 1901. reinstated at Louvain. The very next year, another; 

— University — a free Liberal University — was established 

M. Alfred by the Liberals at Brussels. There are, be- 

Nerincs, sides, two other Universities in Belgium; at 

ih.b., ll.d. Ghent and Liege. These two are practically State 

Departments, divisions of the Higher Education State 
Department. The University of Louvain has no cor- 
porate existence, for this reason, that an association 
under our law has no corporate existence unless that ex- 
istence be granted to it either by a special statute, or by 
the Government, acting under a general statute. In 
the year 1841, the Bishops had agreed that a Bill should 
be brought forward in Parliament by some private mem- 
bers for the purpose of giving Louvain University a 
corporate existence — incorporation — but the Liberal 
opposition of that time started a movement in the coun- 
try against the proposal. Public opinion, not so' much 
in the country as in Brussels, wliich has always been a 
Liberal centre, fought against the proposal, and nearly 
started, I should say, riots in the streets of Brus- 
sels. The Bishops were afraid that some very serious 
mischief might happen, and under the advice of the 
papal Nuncio, Monseigneur Fornaii, they requested the 
members to withdraw the Bill, wliich was done accord- 
ingly. Since that time the Liberals of Brussels 
have found for their own University the very 
serious inconvenience that we felt from the absence 
of corporate existence, and they themselves, for 
the last five or six years, have urged upon public 
opinion, in their Rectorial addresses every year, the 
necessity of giving to the University of Brussels a corpor- 
ate existence, and very likely the Bishops and Catholic 
opinion will avail themselves of that movement to sup- 
port a proposal wliich may be brought forward in the 
near future by the Government to incorporate 
both Universities separately. The present legal posi- 
tion of the University of Louvain is this : It occupies 
some buildings free of charge, it has the enjoyment of 
its old! library, but that library is, to the extent of the 
old books extant before 1835, the property of the city 
of Louvain ; the University has the use of it only. Any 
new books, the appliances of the schoolrooms, the appa- 
ratus of our laboraories and museum are bought by our 
Professors or by the order of the Rector, and as regards 
the property in them, there are two schools of judicial 
opinion. One school of opinion, actuated, I believe, by 
a feeling rather hostile to freedom of teaching, is in- 
clined to maintain that the University, having no cor- 
porate existence, anything that is acquired for the Uni- 
versity can belong to nobokly. In consequence, suppose 
I go and buy a book, and the book is stolen from me, 
these lawyers will hold that I cannot claim back the book 
because I did not own it. It is the same way with other 
appliances. Suppose something is stolen from the 
museum of the University ; they would hold that the 
Rector cannot sue the thief, and he cannot 
claim the object back, because he does not own 
it legally. But there is another school of legal opinion 
upon the subject, and we maintain that the Bishops, 
among themselves, being, the administrators, and 
founders of the University, constitute a partnership. 
Of course, it is not a commercial partnership ; it has 
not the character of a commercial corporation, neither 
is it under the Civil Code a socit’tc civile — but is it some- 
thing very much like a soe’ete civile, and it comes under 
the same rule ; that is, that in their collec- 
tive body they have a civil capacity ; they can 
own property ; and the Rector and the Pro- 
fessors, when they buy books or appliances for 
the University, or when they erect buildings or buy 
land for the University, do so as representatives . of 
this association of Bishops. That is the opinion we main- 
tain. Further, the University is empowered by the 
general statutes of higher education to confer degrees. 
These degrees are conferred by the University of Lou- 
vain or the University of Brussels, or by the. State Uni- 
versities. They are absolutely legal. There is no State 
control whatever over the conferring of these 
degrees or the examinations. The. only inter- 
vention from the Government side is that when 
the degree has been conferred it must be 
submitted .to the examination of a Commission! which 
enters the degree upon a register if the degree has 
been legally conferred — dib&t is, if it has been conferred 
on a student of the University, if lectures 
have been given on the subjects prescribed by the 
statute, for mat degree. It is upon questions of form 
only that this Commission examines the degrees. When 
the degrees have been examined by the Commission 
and entered upon its register, they have what I might 
call tlieir professional worth. For instance, suppose a 
* L'Univcrsite de Louvain : Coup cl' mil sur son Histoire et s 


th, dope of Doctor of Lo* » 
versity, he must have been in the UniverSrT * 
years, he must have taken first the degree Vo.^ 8 
date of Philosophy and Letters, which^^e^ 
years of study, and, in lus three years of ift 
must have taken the degrees of Candidate nf tT ’ 
Doctor of Laws. Then lie goes up to the Ooiw* SE ' i 
the. Commission enters the degree in £ 
may then take the oath of a barrister, and nrartL • 
the court.. He could not do that before J » 
the degree entered by the Commission in theirhnT 
The University receives no grant whatever as * p • 
versity, from the Government. It has for one of its T 
partments a small grant— nearly £400— a year That T 
partment is the School of Commercial and Consuk 
(science, for whiejr it receives a grant of nearly £400 a year 
from the Department of Labour. I wish to draw the 
attention of the Commission to a misprint inthe Summur 
of my evidence ; it is not the University of Labonr - it 
is the Department of Labour which grants this sum of 
nearly £400 a year. Another grant was givens 
fe.w years ago, for a short time, to the Universitv hr 
the Catholic majority of the Provincial Conned of 
•Brabant, where the University is situated. A grant 
had been given for a great many years by the Libera! 
majority of tlhat Council to the Liberal University of 
•Brussels. I think it is five or six years ago the ma- 
jority of the Council was changed. They did not tab 
the grant away from the University of Brussels, bo: 
they enlarged the amount of the grant, and divided ii 
equally between the University of Louvain and the 
University of Brussels. Four years later, the Liberals 
came back in a majority, arid the first tiling they did 
was to withdraw the grant from the University of 
Louvain, and to give it back, enlarged, to the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, who hold it. That University als 
enjoys a substantial grant of, I believe, £4,000 a yea: 
from the City of Brussels. 

7345. (Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — H ow much from the 
Government? — Which University do you mean? 

7346. Brussels ? — Brussels lias nothing at all from 
the Government, but it has a grant from the Provincial 
Council of Brabant, Which, I think, I may compare 
with a County Council. The curriculum of studies is 
regulated by a statute ; I have here a copy of the 
statute of 1890, regulating the curriculum of studies 
for every degree. Of course, we must give that mini- 
mum of lectures to our students for the degrees, but, 
except for that, we are absolutely free, and we have 
availed ourselves to a very large extent of that freedom 
in Louvain to institute whatever courses of lectures « 
think should be given. For instance, in the Faculty of 
Law, the University of Louvain has a course which 
does not exist in the other Universities. It is a corns 
of lectures of two hours a week on the relations between. 
Church and State, and it is taken in the first year of 
the study of Law. Then, we have also special courses 
which we Professors found between ourselves. For 
instance, the School of Political and Social Science, 
with a course of two years ; the School of Commercal 
and Consular Science, which takes three years; then 
special Schools of Agriculture, lasting four years; 
Schools of Mining, Electricity, Brewing, and vmo® 
other departments, of which a list wiU he found m 
short account of the history of Louvain which has tea 
submitted to the Commission.* The way in which the* 
Schools are f ounded is a peculiar process in the U mveia-J 
of Louvain. The Schools are generally founded on thepn 
posal of some of the Professors of the Faculties, 
iically founded by the Professors, of course, with - 
approval of the Rector, who is, in this case, the rep- ■ ■ 
sentative of the Bishops. But, in almost every cw 
the Professors have among themselves tried to hn - 
means of supporting their schools, and they .have - 
upon themselves for a nominal supplement ot r 
the charge of giving lectures' in. those schools., 
only by way of exception sometimes that the 


ot supporting some or tnese scnuois j 

upon the Bishops. When, for instance, the . 
Agriculture was founded in 1876, it was foimded at t-- 
request of a Scientific Society in 'Brussels, ty . 
fessors of the University. A scheme had be® . w 
for collecting yearly subscriptions for the , 

the subscriptions- fell short of what had been esp<* 
after a -few years, and the Bishops had to - 

of the School, and supply the funds tor & ^ 

otherwise, for instance, for the School o ; 

and Consular Science, we have, in ^ 

from the Government, a grant from the n wjr.es 
then we appeal to several of our ‘ r,en • 
people, in' Antwerp, Brussels, Mid some 
of the country,, and they, practically suppo - 

a Institutions 1425-1900 : Bruxelles— Charles Bulens, . 
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The success of the University has been very remarkable. 
T. has always had the largest number of students of 
my University in Belgium. I do not think that was 
Jr because it was a Catholic University, but I am 
pjre that the scientific value of its teaching has been 
' serious element in its success amongst the population 
of Belgium- The students of 'Louvain to-day are 
2.000 in number ; I think the latest official 
statistics will show that there are a few more than 
2,000. The grand total of stuldents in the Belgium 
f Diversities in 1900 was about 5,200, of which nearly 

0 ooo belonged to the University of Louvain ; that is, 
lore than one-third of the student population of Bei- 
-ium came to the University of Louvain, notwithstand- 
jig the fact that there are three other Universities, 
and that nobody is obliged to frequent an Uni- 
versity, because degrees may be obtained from 
Examining Commissions appointed by the Government 
outside the Universities for non-University students. 
There are a few— 1 think between 200 and 300 — every 
rear who avail themselves of that opportunity of making 
their studies privately. The results of the University 
of Louvain have been that a Grand Prize was awarded 
to it last year at the Exhibition of Paris; it enjoyed 
that distinction with the State University of Liege, 
sho won it, I believe, for its electrical and mining 
exhibits. The University of Louvain had it oliiefly for 
the exhibit of its Medical department and Biological 
Institute. 

7347. Chairman. — What was the exhibit? — It con- 
sisted in photographs of the class-rooms, museums, and 
works published by the Professors. We have in Bel- 
gium a scheme of Government Scholarships. Govern- 
ment Scholarships are given to the number of fourteen 
every year, and are awarded after an open competition 
between all graduates of two years’ standing — that is, 
within the two years that follow the obtaining of their 
degree of Doctor of one of the faculties of the Univer- 
sities. These competitions are carried on every year, 
and the University of Louvain lias been peculiarly suc- 
cessful, as Monseigneur Mercier showed in the general 
statistics yesterday. But I wish to point out the suc- 
cess of the University in the department of Law and 
Political Science especially. For the last six years the 
University has sent to these competitions students of 
its School of Political Science, of which a short account 
has been submitted to the Commission, and you might 
find in that account that the essays published by the 
students have obtained nine out of the twelve Govern- 
ment Scholarships that have been awarded during the 
last six years.* I would like to submit to the Commis- 
sion, also, an abstract of the register of the former 
students of Louvain, showing the various walks of life 
into which the students of the University have entered. 

1 can give statistics felating only to the former students 
el the Faculty of Law. Of course, I had not much time 
to inquire into the subject, and I am not familiar with 
tie other faculties. The Faculty of Law, from the year 
1563, has had a certain number of graduates, amongst 
«bom we find fifty member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and four Presidents of the same House. The 
Parliament to-day, out of eighty-seven Catholic mem- 
tas, has fifty-four students of the University uf Lou- 
win. In the Senate we find, to-day, out of fifty-eight 
Catholic members thirty-two students of Louvain. The 
Mater given in my summary was twenty-seven, 
bit that is only relating to the Association, 
because we have some members of the Univer- 
“ty of Louvain who are not members of the 
Association of former students, as they are abso- 
lutely free to enter the Association or not. There have 
»en three Presidents of the Senate belonging to the 
same Association, and the present President of the 
senate and the present President of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are both former students of the University 
« Louvain. There have been, out of that Association 
J? the Faculty of Law, fourteen Ministers, of whom 
w were Professors of the University ; and three were 
"rune Ministers. Out of the present Cabinet of eight 
members five are former students of Louvain. The 
Councils of the Bar established in various parts of the 
country have at present ten former students of Louvain 
« Presidents. I count amongst the high officials of the 
"“•gs Court and the State Departments, and Gover- 
nors of provinces, forty-six former students of 
wuvain. Then, amongst Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
i*i? an< ^ Baders of provincial Councils, and members 
?! . e provincial executive authorities, I find forty-two 
-■'naaits of the University of Louvain. Among the 

, lcial body of the country, judges, from the President 
p bounty G 01lr j s £ 0 members of the Court of Appeal, 
residents and members of the higher Courts of the 


country, State Attorneys in the higher Courts, 
or, as we call them, Procurcur du Hoi, I find 
thirty-eight former students of Louvain ; and in 
the ranks of the ordinary judges and State At- 
torneys in local Courts, I find 130 former students 
of Louvain. In 1885, when the first jubilee of the 
re-establishment of the University of Louvain was cele- 
brated, our Faculty of Law had given, in fifty years, 
forty-eight judges of the highest rank, and 175 ordinary 
judges. Our School of Commercial and Consular 
Science, founded not quite five years ago, has already 
given to the Consular Service ten Vice-Consuls residing 
abroad. There is, besides, the. Association of Former 
Students of the Engineering department of the Univer- 
sity* which has been mainly instrumental in pro- 
viding the funds for projecting new coal fields in 
Belgium, which has been highly successful. An im- 
portant point, I believe, in the inquiry of this Commis- 
sion is, how far the Professors of tire University enjoy 
freedom of teaching. I may say that in the Faculty of 
Law, to which I belong, and with which, of course, 1 
am best acquainted, we enjoy the f idlest freedom of 
teaching, not only from the conscientious, but even from 
the political point of view. We have several members 
of the Faculty who are Members of Parliament, and rt 
has happened quite often that on some subjects they 
have voted against the Government of which some of 
their colleagues of the University were members and 
Ministers. We have never been in any way hampered 
by any intervention, either from the Bishops’ or anybody 
else. The only limitation to which we are subject is 
in our capacity of Catholics : the respect due by Catho- 
lics to the fundamental dogmas of Catholic doctrine. 
I would like to point out in that respect a slight differ- 
ence, but which has its importance, between the test 
of the oath which the Rector takes on his appointment 
and the oath which the Professors take. The Rector 
takes an oath to govern the University according to the 
mind of the Bishops — to be faithful and obedient to 
the Bishops of Belgium, and to promote, in accordance 
with their directions, the honour and prosperity of the 
University. We, Professors, take an oath to observe 
the statutes and constitution of the University, to pay 
the Rector due honour, and to promote the renown and 
prosperity of the University to the best of our power — 
as the Latin text says — " Seetori Magnifico debitum 
honorem impendnm at que aux ilium preebebo; pro viri- 
bus qunque sple.ndorem et prosperitatem Academia: 
curabo." But there is nothing in the oath which binds 
us to the will, or to the mind, or to the opinion of c lie 
Bishop, or any other authority, on any subject of law 
or thought, outside the fundamental dogmas of Catholic 
doctrine. Although it is Catholic, and governed by tue 
Rector, the University is not a clerical institution ; the 
majority of its Professors — a large majority — are lay- 
men. In the Faculty of Theology, of course, they are 
all clerical. In the Faculty Of Law we have ten laymen, 
as against one cleric ; in the Faculty of Medicine there 
are thirteen laymen as against one cleric ; in the Fa- 
culty of Science, thirty-one laymen as against seven 
clerics; in tho Faculty of Philosophy, ten laymen as 
against ten clerics. I have drawn up, with regard to 
the success of the University, some statistics extracted 
from the Statistical Report published by the Govern- 
ment. I think the Commission will require me simply 
to hand them in lo the Secretary, and I beg to hand 
them in accordingly, t 

7348. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — T here are one or two 
questions I should like to ask you, and they are chiefly 
with regard to the sources from which the funds neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the University are derived, 
because to us in Ireland, at least, if seems a wonlderful 
thing how the Belgian Catholic people are able to 
maintain so vast an institution. You said, I think, 
that many of the Professors of the staff have merely 
nominal salaries— very small salaries? — I said supple- 
ments, not salaries. The Professors are paid in this 
way: Every one of them gets a fixed salary from the 
University, but besides we have the whole of the 
students’ ’fees, and that is the largest part of our 
income— the fees paid by the students. 

7349. Am I right in thinking, or is it a fact, that 
what we call the “landlords" in Ireland and England 
—the great majority of these in Belgium are Catholics 
—the landed proprietor?— Yes. 

7350. And I suppose these people send their sons 
to be educated at Louvain?— Oh, yes, a large number. 

7351. And are they generous, might I ask, in their 
gifts to maintain the University?— We presume that 
they must be. Of course we do not know what they 
do but the fact is that the University itself receives 
nothing from the fees ; it receives no grant ; and, since 
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toe Professors get tlieir salaries, and new buildings are 
erected and maintained, and the whole University keipt 
Dec. 21, 1901. going, we presume that funds must come abundantly 
— from the Catholic laity. In fact, the Bishops fre- 
quently appeal privately to their friends, and twice a 
year a collection is made by the parish priests. But 
•I think the largest amount is derived from what we 
call the Diocesan Funds for the purposes of the Uni- 
versity. We do not know how they are collected, but 
they axe. 

7352. I was given to understand also that many in- 
dividuals in Belgium, as I believe in this country also — 
in England — wealthy individuals — give very large dona- 
tions from time to time for new undertakings in the 
University? — It has happened. Of course, if the Uni- 
versity had its corporate existence given back to it, 
it would be a great inducement to wealthy people to 
bequeath large sums to the University, but, as I say, 
the hardship of not having a corporate existence has 
really, to a large extent, killed the endowment spirit 
in our people. They do not like to bequeath sums to 
an individual; they would like to give them to an 
institution, but they do not care to give them to an 
individual, because the case might probably arise that, 
if they did so, and that individual were to die, the 
money would go to the heirs of that man, and not to 
the institution at alL But certainly they often give 
large sums; for instance, the Electrical Institute, the 
building of which and the primary equipment of which 
cost £10,000, was entirely provided out of donations 
last year. 

7353. You have given us a list of a great num- 

ber of high officials in various departments of the State 
who are past students in the Faculty of Law : Do 

these gentlemen also give large donations to the main- 
tenance of the University 1 — Possibly ; I could not 
answer that- 

7354. The Bishops do not publish their accounts, I 
suppose 1 — ‘No, for this reason : I thank they are wise 
in not doing it, because we must always take into 
account that there is a very large proportion of public 
opinion in our country, just as well as in France, which 
has still the old prejudice against clerical mortmain, 
and if they knew the University had resources, it would 
probably arouse their convoitise, as I might say. 

7355. '<Mr. Justice Madden". — I want to ask you one 
question in order to understand a passage in your evi- 
dence. You spoke of the Catholic members of the 
Senate and other bodies. Are the non-Oatholic mem- 
bers members of any Protestant denomination? — No. 

7356. I thought not; you merely mean those whom 
you would hardly recognise as “Catholics”? — It is a 
condition of things peculiar, I believe, not only to 
Belgium, but to a great many Continental countries. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — So I understand ; but I 
wanted to make that quite clear. 

7357. Professor Ewing. — I should like a few words 
more about the technical side of the University. You 
mentioned just now, in answer to the Bishop, that you 
have an Electrical-technical Institute? — Yes. 

7358. Besides this, have you any further appliances 
for teaching other branches of Engineering? — Cer- 
tainly ; we have what we call a department of special 
Schools of Engineering, — Mining, Bridge Building, Civil 
Constructions, as we would call them, and the Elec- 
trical department; every branch of the Engineering 
Science is taught there in the Faculty of Science. That 
is what accounts for the large number of Professors in 
the Faculty of Science, which is by far the largest in 
the University — nearly forty Professors. 

7359. I understood that that was so, but I wished 
to bring the matter more plainly out ?—— 'Ifc is so. 

7360. And all these branches have appliances, I 
suppose, for practical teaching? — Oil, yes. You will 
find in the short account of the history of the Univer- 
sity, and in the Calendar, the list of laboratories, 
museums, and apparatus, which are at the disposal of 


7361. And do you find that there is a large possibility 
before your students, after they have taken their course, 
of getting practical employment ? — 'Certainly ; a large 
number of them go abroad. Of course, 'many find 
employment in the country, but a great many go 
abroad. For instance, nearly the whole tramway sys- 
tem of Italy has been built by Belgian engineers, and 
the whole tramway system erf Spain has been built, 
and railways also have been built by engineers, a large 
number of whom have come from the University of 
Louvain. The Professor of — I do not remember exactly 
what was his branch, but he was a Professor of Science 
of the University of Louvain, went out to found the Uni- 
versity of Santiago twenty-two years ago. 


7362. And the expenses of these various kW.. • 

how are they met? You have toSId us that afe 1 , 16 *- 
paid by the, students go to supplement ths Pr^ 6 * 
salary : m that case what is left for thLKiJS* 
laboratories?— There is a small contribution ^ 
every student for the use of the laboratorv ^ 
with the laboratory ; in some the expenses will t fl V&nes 
heavy than in others; but these oontrffiuSs dl > T 
cover, I believe, the costs of the laboratories n 
supplement is drawn from the exchequer of th«W 
sity-that is, from the Bishops. u ""» 

7363. Professor Lomiain Smith. -I should like to 
hear a little about your experience in the Facuto 2 
Commerce and Consular Science. First of all W l M 
hoBf H^existed ?— This is the fifth year; it was founfcd 

7364. In what subjects have you Professors Mfc 
have Professors of Languages, of the English, German 
and Spanish Languages ; Russian and Chinese W 
guages ; Political Economy ; Mechanism of Credit (th- 
is, the Banking and Exchange business) ; Civil L& w • 
Maritime and Commercial Law ; Industrial Law ■ Com- 
parative Commercial Law ; Book-keeping ; business in 
general; and the practice of a business department 
inside the school (there is large room devoted to it)- 
Statistics and Colonial Science ; International Public 
Law ; Comparative Public Law ; Industrial andi Commer- 
cial Geography ; Commercial Chemistry ; the Elements 
of Constitutional and Ad m inistrative Law ; Commercial 
Politics and Tariff Law ; Consular Law, the elements 
of Private International Law ; Diplomatic History of 
Europe since 1830 ; the elements of Moral Philosophy 
first year ; and that is all. 

7365. How long does the curriculum last?— Regular!; 
it lasts three years. 

7366. What strikes me in the list you have read is 
that you ha-ve rather developed the legal side of this 
Faculty; is it connected with Faculty of Law?— It is 
connected, but it is a personal union only — that is, the 
same Professors give lectures. The lectures are appro- 
priated to that grade of sudents who have made no stud; 
of Law. It is only Elementary Law. For instance. I 
give, in the Faculty of Law, a course of constitutional 
Law two hours a week, but for these students I give the 
Elements of Constitutional and Administrative Lav, 
one hour a week only for a half-year. 

7367. The teaching in 1 the Law subjects is all Elemen- 
tary? — Yes, except Commercial Law. 

7368. Quite so. Coming to the Mechanism of Tnda, 
— that is the practice of Commerce, is it not? — Yes. 

7369. How do you solve there the problem of connect- 
ing the academic teaching with the practical work a 
Commerce? — We have men from outside the University 
for the purpose of this school — a few practical men. 
For instance, the Commercial part of this school is under 
the care of, I think I may call him, a business man. He 
is not exactly in business, but he has been the heaaor 
a large department in a big bank, and he is the Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Business. I « 
school is an annexe of the Faculty of Law, it is not m 
the Faculty, nor is it in the University. The Pro- 
fessors of this school are not University Irofessots . ■ 
cept those who come from the Faculty te le^e “ 
on some subjects ; the others are not included in 
University. 

7370. Do you give a degree or diploma, or wm 
Yes ; the first year leads to the degree and diplomat- 
a candidate of Commercial Science; the 

to a licentiate of Commercial Science; the t| u1 ^ I . 
a licentiate of a superior degree of ftommereiai bciewe, 
and if they wish to take the International su j 
which I have alluded, they may have the title 
sular Licentiate as well. Then, if they care ^ 

essay, publish it and discuss it, they may ^ 

degree of Doctor, in the same way as rve hay . , ^ 
School of Political Scienoe, which is 
partment— I mean it is not recognised by TUriuE, 
regulating the studies of the higher v . the 

tat it is what I may call 

student must have graduated m the Lam , get 
he can come to Political Science, 
a Licentiate after two years study, and . aid 

the publication of an essay on a thesis PP 
published by the eohool. merchants in 

7371. Finally, to what extent have toe J^ihe 

Belgium responded to the work of the School 

most effective support they have gi . ifc gad io 
was, first of all, to provide fundsforst £ & ^ 
keep it going. Next, I could not tell of 

many have availed themselves /three of 

the schools, but I know that last y ^*1 o«- 
young men went out on a mission 
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sion— to Japan, and one to Australia. A few others 
are already placed in banting houses or large business 
firms in Belgium. Of course, this is only the fourth or 
fifth year, and we have as yet no statistics. 

7372. I know ; and it is perhaps hardly fair to ask 
the question?— It is quite fair but we have only eighty 
students to-day ; that is the ijumber we have at present. 

7373. The point of my question was, how the mer- 
chants had responded to the work of the school?— Well, 
they provide funds every year. 

7374. Professor Rh$s. — I was going to ask you with 
reference to the fourteen Government Scholarships: 
the candidates for these may attend any one of the four 
Universities ?— Yes, it is quite an open competition; 
they are not Scholarships for going to the Universities, 
but Travelling Scholarships. A student who takes a 
Scholarship there must travel for eight months of the 
two following years. 

7375. An d what does the travelling imply?— Well, 
I got that Scholarship, for instance, and I spent six 
months in the German Universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
lurg, and Strasburg. The next year _ I went to the 
United. States — to New York, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Boston ; also to Chicago. 
Then I came back, and went to Paris, to the School of 
Political Science, under the guidance of Professor Lar- 
naude, of Paris ; and then I went to Italy, to Rome, 
and to the School of Political Science in Florence, and 
the School of Daw in Bologna. 

7376. Yog consider this a useful feature of your sys- 
tem, I suppose?— Undoubtedly. 

7377. With regard to the bulk of your students, you 
mentioned a good many that had taken high positions 
in the State, and so on. Do many of them return to 
commercial Hfe, or to their ordinary lives ? — It depends 
very much from which faculty they come. Now, for 
instance, I only alluded to former students of the 
Faculty of Law ; these, of course, would either go back 
to legal practice, or to some of those positions of which 
I have spoken ; but a certain number of them are 
wealthy young men who need not work. It is considered 
fashionable to have gone through a course of legal 
studies, even if you do not intend to pursue an active 
professional career in after life. 

7378. They would return to their families— to their 
properties ? — Yes. 

7379. And is that the case, do you know, with any 
large number from the other faculties : do they return 
to their ordinary life, commercial or otherwise? — More 
especially those who, for instance, come from the 
Faculty of Science — the engineers. Very often, of 
course, an engineer will send his sons to the Faculty of 
Science, or a landed proprietor will send his sons to the 
Agricultural School. The Agricultural School has done 
a great deal for instructing the landowners — the land- 
lords — to enable them to give good counsel to their 
tenants. 

7380. Where would the bulk of those go, for instance, 
who took up Agriculture — would they go back to the 
land?— Back to the land ; yes. 

7381. That is very satisfactory. With regard to the 
department of Electricity, and some of the other De- 
partments of Science that are making the most rapid 
progress nowadays, have you any leading men in 
point of research? — Yes ; but I am not very familiar 
with these subjects. 

7382. But still you hear of them? — Oh, yes. The 
department of Electricity has only just been founded — 
last year. There always used to be, of course, some 
lectures upon Electricity, but it has been now founded 
as an Electro-Mechanic Institute, or School, of itself. 
The chief engineer of that school is Professor Ponthidre, 
and he is assisted by a young Professor of the name of 
Professor Gillon, who was entrusted by the Belgian 
Government with a mission this year. He went to 
the United States for three months, during the Long 
Vacation, to inquire into the state of Technical Educa- 
tion, with specif reference to Electricity, in the United 
States. Of course, the list of eminent men which Pro- 
fessor Mercier has drawn up, I think, will give the 
names of some of these men. 

7383. You recognise research as one of the objects 
of the scientific part of the University? — Oh, un- 
doubtedly. I remember the Rectorial Address of last 
J®ar, and of this year, especially, alluded to it, to 
tiiank some of the Professors who had done brilliant 
■work in that department, and to encourage the others. 

7384. Dr. Starkie. — Who conducts the examinations 
for the State Scholarships ?— It is a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government, consisting of one Professor 
“ken from every University of Belgium. 

7386. That is what you called a " mixed jury ? 


22 ? 

Yes ; it consists of four members, presided over by a 
judge from the Supreme Court. 

7386. What is the present opinion in Belgium as to 
these “ mixed juries ”7 I have seen many passages in 
older books on education in which they were very 
severely criticised, and it was said that on account of 
the fact that you had representatives from rival insti- 
tutions, the papers set were entirely wanting in indi- 
viduality, and that the effect of such papers upon the 
teaching was to destroy originality? — That is certainly 
not the case with the Government Scholarships, because 
the competition is absolutely open and free. The stu- 
dent may choose whatever subjects he pleases. For in- 
stance, I took, for the subject of my Essay in that 
competition, “ The Legal Organisation of Elementary 
Education in England ” ; and any other competitor 
may take just what subject he pleases. 

7387. There is no fixed programme? — No fixed pro- 
gramme at alL 

7388. That system of examination probably is of 
recent date, because I have read that at one time, at any 
rate, in Belgium there used to be a fixed syllabus ? — It 
is done in other kinds of Scholarships ; for instance, 
Scholarships to enable the students to pay the Univer- 
sity fees in some Universities. Every year the Govern- 
ment asks the four Universities of Belgium to give a 
list of questions, and these questions are published, and 
the questions are taken up on every subject. 

7389. “Published”; what do you mean by that ?— 
That is, they are given as subjects of competition. 

7390. But does that mean that the questions a.re 
published beforehand, and that the candidates write 
essays or tissues on these ? — For certain competitions, 
yes ; for soma of the competitions. Now, for in- 
stance, every year the official gazette — what we call 
the Moniteur Officiel — will publish that list of 
questions, and the candidate may write his thesis upon 
any one of them, and send it in. 

7301. That is a very different thing from the style 
of examination papers to which we are accustomed in 
this country? — Yes. 

7392. Is there any difference of opinion in Belgium 
on the subject of these “mixed juries”? — Not that I 
know of. For the non-University students, what we 
call the “jury,” the Examining Commission, is com- 
posed of a Professor from each of the Universities, and 
presided over by a judge either of the Court of Appeal 
or the Supreme Court. 

7393. There are never allegations, are there, of repre- 
sentatives of any particular University favouring their 
own students?— Well, they couM not ; their own stu- 
dents may go to the University, you see — the students 
of the University may be examined in the University, 
and it is mostly non-University students that come to 
these examinations. 

7394. Oh, is that so?— Yes. Of course, a student 
from one University may come there ; I do not know 
whether there is any special favour shown him ; I could 
not tell you, but I think not. I am sure the examina- 
tions are conducted in a very impartial way. 

7395. The point of my question was that I wanted 
to know whether there was a general opinion in Bel- 
gium that that system worked out in an impartial 

W ra96^Pxofessor Dickey.— I think it is probably 
within your knowledge that, besides the attention 
which is'paid to subjects such as Electrical Engineering 
in your University, the same subjects are also very 
adequately represented in other Universities of Bel- 
gium?— Ob, yes; for instance, in the University of 
Liege, Senator Montefiore founded a few years ago an 
Electrical Institute, which was from the first very suc- 
cessful but the reason for which we thought it neces- 
sary to founid an Electrical Institute in the University 
of Louvain was that a great many of these young men, 
Catholics, used to go to the University of Liege for 
the purposes of electrical instruction, and it was not 
that their faith ran any great danger from the electrical 
instruction given at the University of Liege, but from 
the whole environment surrounding the young men. 
They are not under the same moral supervision there ; 
they are lost in a large town, and that may be a great 
danger for young men; whereas Louvain is a small 
place where' they are under the constant paternal care 
of the University authorities, and, if they show signs 
of going astray, they are called back and warned of 

*739^1)0 they reside ini halls of residence ?— There are 
two halls of residence, in which a certain number of the 
students may reside, but by far the larger number of 
students reside in quarters in the town. _ 

7398. Lodging-houses, I suppose ?— Lodging-houses, 
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7409. And is your experience in favour of 
tern?— 'Well, on the whole, I think it is 
for winch these Schools— tor instance tL (W. I8 t 80a 
th. School of Co™,™,, fcf 

plied Science Schools which some people «« 
to consider as non-academic^ institutions-the ^ 
for which they are in the University in BeLf • 
■Oiat they were not previously founded outside; 
initiative did not work to found those Schools artlT 
Then, of course, the Bishops, who were adviid bv tt 
Professors to founld an institution, founded it m tk 
University, and it became a tradition, and was enL~,f 
by the Bill of Higher Education-Hhe statute U og Sd 
as legal degrees these Applied Science degrees * 

TT 7 . 410 - ., Is there any special course provided’ bv th* 
University for such studente-do they specialise from 
the moment of entry?— Oh, no. 

7411. Do they proceed with an Arts course-a course 

in Literature, and a course in Pure Science 1-Pore 
Science m their own department, yes ; but they do not 
take an Arts course, or rather, I should say, thev take 
one, but it is not the Arts course of the University h 
is something special for them. It is what they ball 
two years of preparatory study ; they have the elements 
of Plulosophy, some of the elements of Literature ele- 
ments of History, and the like. ’ 

7412. Professor Dickey.— Apropos of the questiow 
Mr. Justice Madden has been asking you, I notice that 
in the programme of the School of Brewing, which wa» 
put before us, there is a very large amount of what 
might fairly be called Pure Science introduced as part 
of the educational course, so that a student following 
this programme might well be said to have had, within, 
limitations, a liberal education ? — Oh, yes, that is what 
we aim at- So is it in the School of Commercial 
Science ; we aim at giving these young men not only 
a strict professional education, but at the same time a 
liberal- education. 

Chairman. — Thank you very much for the inte- 
resting evidence you have given us. 
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London. 7399. And are these lodging-houses under special 
— licence from the University ?—nNot under special licence, 
Cec/kL-ltiOl. But some of them are under supervision. 

M Alfred 7400. But they are not officially approved ? — Not 

Nerincx officially approved. 

ph.b. LL.D. 7401. And how do the fees payable by the students 
at Louvain compare with those payable in other Bel- 
gian Universities ? — The fees are the same, only the 
amount of the fees is much, larger at Louvain than 
anywhere else. 

7402. The amount is larger? — -The whole amount is 
larger, but the figure which, every student has to pay 
is the same at Louvain as at any other University of 
Belgium. 

7403. I do not quite understand, then, how the 
amount is larger? — Because there are more students. 

7404. Quite so ; but I meant the fees payable by the 
individual student? — Oh, no; they are the same. In 
some departments I think they may be smaller ; any- 
how, there is not much difference. For instance, in 
the Faculty of Law, the stuklent pays £12 a year as 
fees, and a registration fee of £1. 

7405. So that in comparing the various Universities 
in Belgium, there is nothing to be said about one under- 
selling another? — Oh, no. I do not think there is 
any serious underselling. 

7406. Mr. Justice Madden. — Have you in Belgium 
any institutions for the purpose, of teaching Practical- 
Science, like the great Polytechnic .Schools in Germany, 
which stand outside the University system? — Well, 
with us they are in the University system. 

7407. That is what I wanted to bring out. In that 
respect your system of preparation for such profes- 
sions as Engineering — 'Mechanical Engineering, Electri- 
cal Engineering, Civil Engineering, arid so on — differs 
from that of Germany? — O'li, yes. 

7408. In Germany the great institutions, of which I 
have spoken, supply that want outside the Univer- 
sity system ; . in Belgium, as we have heard from your 
evidence, it is supplied from within? — From within. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Sight Rev. 
Moiwignnr 
Mcrcicr. 


Right Rev. Monsignor Merciek, Professor in the Faculty of Philosophy and Literature, and President of 
the “ Institut Superieur do Philosophic,” in the University of Louvain, further examined. 


7413. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — Only one or two ques- 
tions. In 'the course of your evidence you mentioned 
L’Ecole de Philosophic de St. Thomas Aquinas, and I 
understood it was founded for the purpose of studying 
the Plulosophy, including the Social and l’hysicffi 
Science, of St. Thomas Aquinas. I shall be glad to 
hear in what way St. Thomas’s doctrine is treated — 
how far it is treated as final, and how far not? — Well, 
at the University, according to the law, there is a 
Faculty of Philosophy and of Letters. There they 
teach Philosophy, Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, and 
they teach History, Greek, Latin, and Letters in 
general, but there is no course of Science at all, so one 
may become Doctor of Philosophy and Letters without 
having any elementary inf urination about Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, and so on ; and, therefore, the 
Pope -waB very desirous to have a general institution 
where Scholastic Philosophy could be cultivated, to- 
gether with all Modern Sciences, and compared with 
Mddern Thought. In 1889, the Pope thought the 
moment was come to realise his idea, and then he 
founded the Chairs of Philosophy, properly so called, 
or a course of Mental and (Moral Philosophy, Meta- 
physics, Logic, artd so on, and, in addition, he estab- 
lished a course of Science — Physics and Chemistry for 
the first year, with Mathematics ; for the second year, 
all the Biological Sciences, General Biology, and Zoo- 
logy, Physiology, especially Nervous Physiology, and 
Experimental Psychology ; for the third year, Econo- 
mical and Political Science, but all those Sciences are 
cultivated from a general point of view ; there is no 
technical teaching of Sciences, but a general teaching 
-of Science. All that is technical of course, is excluded ; 
Sciences are taught only in the pure scientific way. 

7414. As I understand. Physiology and Biology 
would not be taught in accordance with St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ views? — The Professors of the University 
come and teach their Sciences just as they are. taught 
anywhere else— they teach them in connection with 
Philosophy; the Professors of the Institute of Philo- 
sophy, who are seven in number, teach all the connec- 
tions between Modern Thought, Modern Sciences, and 
Philosophy, and the idea of the Pope was that thus 
the students should be taught to know what is to be 
rejected from the old doctrine of St. Thomas, and 
what, in the present day, could still be kept up. And 
therefore, the Professors who are Professors of the 


Institute of Philosophy have gained two Doctorates, 
one in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
another in Science. For instance, the Professor of 
Cosmology has gained a Doctorate in Chemistry in the 
University of Leipzig, and then he has also gained his 
Doctorate of the Philosophy of St. Thomas. Another 
studied at Leipzig, and he became a Doctor in Experi- 
mental Psychology, and he also gained his Doctorate of 
the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus, all the 
Professors of the Institute of Philosophy are Doctors 
of the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, but each one 
has, as his own speciality, a Doctorate in some special 
branch of Science. 

7415. The point I rather wanted to ascertain was one 
which you have practically answered. I understand, 
that on these points the Philosophy of St. Thomas is 
not treated as final, but is presented for examination?— 
For examination — yes, to know what is to be rejectea 
and what retained. 

7416. And it is compared with modern systems?— 
Yes ; all the systems of Kant, Hegel, Hume, Spencer,. 
Renouvier, and so on, are expounded, and then com- 
pared with the Philosophy of St. Thomas. 

7417. Are the Professors laymen or clerics ?— Laymen, 

and ecclesiastics. , . . x. 

7416. And as I understand you, several students 
who have gone through their courses at the Eco ' 
Thomas were appointed Professors at this University i 
Yes. Hitherto eight students, after having obtmned 
Doctorate in Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquuias, 
been appointed to University Chairs, five at 
University, and three at the State Universities. 

7419. I understand some of the lay studen , 
Professors?— Yes ; four of the eight University if roi«- 
sors of whom' I spoke are laymen. 

7420. What, otherwise, do they ^ me ' 

to different pursuits ; some study Law, som ^ 

some others take Sciences. Their chief aim 
the general instruction. , j. 

7421. As I understand, the object is rather a ^ 

reference to the present time what St. Thom J* t0 
reference to his time — to _ attempt, to . see . 

be co-ordinate the Sciences with Philosophy f’ eon rse, 
how far they can be co-ordinated ; b«c a “ ! modified' 
some of his theories are to he abaadone 
now, being untenable with Modem Science. 


The Witness withdrew. 

This conclvded the Third Session of the Commission. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


Document put in by Moat Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, Lord Bisbop of Limerick. 

Memoranda with reference to the proposed UNivERsrrr and College. 

(See the Evidence of Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Appendix to First Report, qq. 793-7.) 


The following Memoranda have been prepared in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Chairman of the 
Hoyal Commission on University Education, as a draft, 
not in detail, but, I should hope, an adequate draft of 
the plan of University reform, which I sketched in 
outline in my evidence. 

It is, as I may remind the Commission, only one out 
of various ways in which the problem may be dealt 
with, yet I think that it is workable, and fairly meets 
the conditions of the case. 

I have to add that while I am aware that in substance 
it is in harmony with the views of the Hierarchy gene- 
rally, in its actual form and terms it is my own. 

(1.) The suggestion is that a University should be set 
up m Dublin mainly for Catholics. 

(2.) The Tests Act might apply to this University. 

(o.) In constituting the governing body the general 
idea would be to make it representative of the Uni- 
versity itself, which would thus be allowed to develop 
from within. e 

At the same time, in a new institution, it is obvious 


(4.) For these purposes the governing body might 
consist of— ° 

(».) A Chancellor, 

(6.) A Vice-Chancellor, and, 

(*•) Say, thirty ordinary members. 

• (a.) The Chancellor might be appointed by the 
Urown for life. 

(4.) The Vice-Chancellor might be elected from 
™°^S st themselves, by the ordinary members of the 

(e.) The ordinary members would, in the first in-, 
stance, have to be named in a schedule, and would 
probably be all Catholics. 

Future vacancies would be filled by appointment, or 
election, as the case may be, by the following 

S') the Crown, for life, as to, . 

)?•( Catholic Bishops,* for life . 
to.) By Faculties of the University for a 

\ 0 term of /ears, 

(4.) By Constituent Colleges, for a term 

of years, 

graduates for a term of years, . 

(o.)tBy Heads of Secondary Schools pre- 
paring students for Matriculation, 

_ for a term of years, 

(7.) Co-opted, for life, 


(1.) Constituent Colleges would, in the first instance, Documents. 
be those named in a schedule, as, for instance, (a.) the I. 

new University College, Dublin, (6.) Maynooth, 

(c.) Queen’s College, Cork, and, perhaps, Galway, re- 
constituted in a manner satisfactory to Catholics. 

(2.) The governing body of the University would 
have power to admit, from time to time, other Col- 
leges, as Constituent Colleges, provided always, that, 
it is satisfied, after special inquiry, that such Colleges 
are entitled, by the number of their students, their 
equipment, their professorial staff, &c., to be regarded 
as University Colleges. 

Similarly, the governing body might for a sufficient 
reason remove a College from the schedule of Con- 
stituent Colleges. 

There would be no objection on the part of Catholics 
to any reasonable precaution being taken to prevent 
the admission of Colleges that are below University 
rank, or the improper exclusion of any that are already 
scheduled as Constituent Colleges. 

Teachers. 

The teachers of the University would be either ap 
pointed by the governing body of the University, or 
recognised by it. 

Appointed teachers would be — 

Professors, 

Lecturers } new University College, Dublin. 

(o.) Professors would be appointed by governing 
body, having regard to established reputation in any 
branch of learning. 

They would hold office, during good behaviour, in 
accordance with the statutes. 

There would be no objection on the part of Catholics 
to any provision which might be made to secure that 
none but competent men were appointed. 

(6.) Fellows and Lecturers would be Collegiate ap- 


(See below for College.) 

Recognised teachers would be those teachers, in Con- 
stituent or other Colleges, who should have been indivi- 
dually recognised by the Governing body of the Univer- 
sity as teachers of the University. 

Faculties. 

There might be Faculties as follows: — 

(a.) Theology, 

(b.), Arts, 

(c.) Law, 

(d.) Medicine, 

(e.) Science, 

(/.) Agriculture, 

(g.) Music, and 

Such other Faculties as the Senate from time 

. to time may constitute. 

The Theological Faculty would not share in the 
public endowments of the University, nor be subject 
to the Tests Act. 


exact number representing each category would 
a matter for future consideration, 
nf aj 8 . k°ped that eventually none but graduates 
. University should be eligible for places on tie 
governing body. 6 * 

lews! S 0Te raing body would have power to make all 
fain. sta fcutes, and to provide due safeguards for 

dol morab in accordance with Catholic prin- 

iL. li i, °. r * ess corresponding to those that have 
th« ° P rVH r protection of revealed religion in 
Queen’s Colleges. 

bii* ?!*?**’ ola ‘ m to representation rests also on the fact that they are the founders of the Catholic University of Ireland. 
in the new University. 

1 rms Co) down for consideration, but I am doubtful as to its expediency. 
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Degrees. 

Documents, The University would have power to confer all 
I. degrees that may now be conferred by any Univer- 

—— sity in these kingdoms. 

Students. 

(1.) It may be found desirable, at first, and for a 
certain number of years, to follow the precedent of the 
new London University, and divide the students, ac- 
cording as they follow courses of study approved by 
the University, under teachers of the University, or 
not, into internal and external students, and to provide 
either common or separate examinations for their ad- 
mission to the degrees of the University, and, if sepa- 
rate, taking care that the degree in both cases repre- 
sents, as far as possible, the same level of knowledge 
and attainments. 


Women. 

(1.) It would be desirable that the governing body of 
the University should have power to recognise Colleges 
for women, as Bedford College is by London University, 
and bring them into connection with the University. 

Certain conditions as to number of matriculated 
students, staff, &c., should be complied with. 


(2.) The courses of study in thesd Cello™. ■ , 
taken as sufficient for Pass students ** 

dlt *°» C ° Uege l USt u lfiei? ifc ’ even Ho’nomT C ° n ~ 
(3.) There seems to be no reason why womm^ j 
looking for Honours might not be . stud ®k 

f the lay Co W» of the UnXsit att6nd 

(4.) The degrees of the new Universitv , 

would be open to women, as to men 
distinction. ’ Ulout religions. 

Should this provision be regarded as unsatisf^ 
for themselves by non-Catholic women, I thffik 
CoUege Dublin, might, not unreason^blyTto aSt 
admit them to its degrees. 1 ast5ed to 

Visitors. 

On the Board of Visitors there might be twn tu.j, 

S'.Soar ° f th6 High Oourt J 

(Nora.—Ths presents of the Bishop, wo«14 ,r 
importance for the information of the BoSun 
quMtien which might arise as to Catholic ditto. £ 
practice, and would be a guarantee to Catholic Most 

StopUd'S! f " a ™ R 

d h tEfr3tai" 8 *“ securi V tl» team 


NEW UNIVERSITY 
Memorandum. 

The general idea is that this College, at the seat of 
the University, should be as closely connected with 
the governing body of the University as would be con- 
sistent with its own healthy life, and domestic 
autonomy. 

It would he administered by its own President and 
bellows ; but these would be appointed by the govern- 
“8 “ od y of . tlle University, who would also make 
statutes for its government. 

•i. ^i 16 Seeming body of the University might, out of 
its funds, provide for the maintenance of the College— 
the payment of President, Fellows, Lecturers, and 
general up-keep; also for establishing Scholarships 
and Bursaries, &c. 


Coixege. 

(1.) At the seat of the University in Dublin there 
would be a residential College, which might be called 
University College.” 

_ (2.) University College would be administered by a 
President, and Fellows (number to bo determined). 

(o.) The President would be a person of prudence, 
learning, Mid experience, and would be chosen by the 
governing body of the University, having regard to 
the College as a place of education, religion, learning, 
and research. ° 

(4.) The Fellows would, in the first instance, prob- 
ably be chosen from those existing Fellows of the Royal 
£“!“*** who have been assigned as teachers to 
btephen s-green College, and may be willing to accept 
the office of Fellow in the new University College. 

(5.) Future vacancies would be filled after exami- 
nation of candidates from amongst the graduates of 
v U nf T S1 Vt ^ a PPOintment by the governing 
b ? dy ,, of ,, th ® University of the candidates whom they 
£Sd X ^, fitted for * he office of Fellow, having 
regard to the College as a place of education, religion, 
learning, and research. 8 ’ 


COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

f° Mlow.hips regard Amid 
be had to the maintenance in the College of a sufficient 
verity* ° f PeU ° WS m eao}l of the faonlties of the Uni- 

(6.) The Fellows would teach in their respective 
faculties, and of their number, together with the 
Fluent, would form a College Council, to be charged, 
with the care of discipline, order, finance, &c 

(7.) The Test Act of 1871 would apply to the Col- 
lege ; but nothing in it should prevent the governing 
body of the University, and the authorities of the Col- 
lege from making provision, corresponding with what 
is done m Trinity College, Dublin, for Protestant stu- 
dents, and in the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
for Anglicans, for the due discharge by Catholic stu- 
dents residing within the College of their religious 
duties, and the instruction of those of them who were in 
statu pupillari in their religion. 

(a.) Lecturers to assist the Fellows in teaching might 
be appointed. 

(6.) The governing body of the University would have 
power to fix the salaries of President, Fellows, and 
Lecturers, to determine by statute the term and other 
conditions of tenure of their office, and, for sufficient 
reason, to dismiss them. 

(c.) Fellows would be eligible for appointment as 
University Professors, and might hold both offices. 


Visitor. 

The Visitor of the College might be the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin for the time being. 

<t> EDWARD THOMAS, 

Bishop of Limerick. 


Limerick, 14fh December 1901. 
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II. 

Documents put in by T. P. Gill, Esq,, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


HO 

Act of Parliament under which the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland was Established. 

(Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1S99). [62 &; 63 Viet., Ch. 50.] 

(See the evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, q. 3940; 

ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. 

Past I. Section. 


Department of Agriculture and other Industries 
and Technical Instruction. 

Section. 

1. Establishment of Department of Agriculture. 

2. Powers and duties of Agricultural Department. 

3. Provision with reference to Inspectors of Fish- 

eries. 

4. Power to transfer other powers of Government 

Departments. 

5. Powers of Department in relation to inquiries, 

experiments, &c. 

6. Staff and remuneration and expenses. 

Part II. 

Consultative Council, Agricultural Board and 
Board of Technical Instruction, and Financial 
Provisions. 

7. Establishment of Council of Agriculture, Agricul- 

tural Board, and Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

8. Constitution of Council of Agriculture. 

9. 'Constitution of Agricultural Boaiid. 

10. Constitution of Board of Technical Instruction. 

11. Duties of Council of Agriculture. 

12. Duties of 'Agricultural Board. 

13. Duties of Board of Technical Instruction. 

14. Power to appoint committees. 

15. Moneys placed at the disposal of Department. 


10. Application of money. 

17. Provision for Department appearing before Rail- 

way and Canal Commissioners and for prose- 
cuting under 56 & 57 Viet., c. 56. s. 7. 

18. Provision with respect to congested districts 

counties. 

19. Contributions by local authorities. 

Part III. 

Miscellaneous. 

20. Style and seal of Department. 

21. Proceedings of Department. 

22. Transfer of officers and other persons. 

23. Consultative Committee of Education. 

24. Regulations ex officio members, and secretaries 

of Council of Agriculture and boards. 

25. Accounts of Department. 

26. Reports of Department. 

27. Duration of office of members of council and 

boards and casual vacancies. 

28. General provisions and restrictions as to Orders 

in Council. 

29. Construction of Acts and documents. 

30. Definitions. 

31. Short title and extent of Act. 

32. Commencement of Act. 

33. Pending proceedings. 

34. Saving of existing orders, bye-laws, &c. 

35. Repeals. 

Schedules. 


CHAPTER 50. 

■Ill* An Act for sstoblisting a Deportment of Agriculture and oth® Industries and Teebmoal Instruction in 


Ireland, and for other purposes connected therewith. 


[9th August, 1899.] 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiri- 
tual arid Temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 


PART I. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

isfehmeut 1. — (1.) There shall be established a Department of 
| fcpuanent Agriculture and other Industries and Technical Instruc- 
'■‘IpEnttare. tion for Ireland (in this Act referred to as “ the Depart- 
ment”), with the Chief Secretary as President thereof, 
and a Vice-President appointed by and removable at 
the pleasure of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State. 

(2.) Subject to the provisions of this Act, any power 
or duty of the Department may be exercised or per- 
formed by tbe President or the Vice-President, or by 
any person appointed by the President to act on behalf 
of the Vice-President during the temporary absence of 
the Vice-President. _ 

(3.) The office of Vice-President of the Department 
shall not render the person holding the same incapable 
of being elected or of sitting or voting as a member of 
Parliament, or avoid bis election if returned, or render 
him liable to any penalty for sitting or voting in 
Parliament . , ,, . 

(4.) The Vice-President of the Department shall be 
ex officio a member of the Congested Districts iso&ra 
for Ireland. 


2 . — (1.) There shall be transferred to the Department Powers and 
at such dates respectively as the Lord Lieutenant by tattoo*^ ) 

(a.) The powers arid duties of the Lord Lieutenant De P artme " t - 
(whether acting alone or by the advice of the 
Privy Council), the Chief Secretary and the 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1834 and 18S6 : 5 - & 5g Vict 

(5.) The powers and duties of the Lord Lieutenant c 57. ’ 

a cti ng by the advice of the Privy Council under 5i , & 60 y iet? 
the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, and the Fer- c . 15 . 
tilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893 ; 40 & 41 Viet., 

(e.) The powers and duties of the Registrar-General c. 68. 

V for Ireland and the Irish Land Commission, with _ g & , ? y .^ 
reference to the collection and publication 'of j, c ■’ 

statistics relating to agriculture, and of returns 
of average prices of agricultural produce ; 


(d ) The powers and duties of the Irish Land Com- 

V mission under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing 

of Cattle) Acts, 1887 and 1891 ; 50 & 61 Vict., 

(e ) The administration of the grant for Science and c- 27. 

\ ' ... t 1 . 54 & 00 vict., 

Arc m Ireland ; . * ’ 

(f.) The administration of the grant in aid of tech- c - 

V niv al instruction, as defined by the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, in Ireland; 

(a.) The powers and 'duties of the Department of ,, 2 & 53 Vi „ 
Science and Art in relation to any public building 76 . 
or institution in Ireland under their control, and 
also any property in Ireland held by or for the 
purposes of that Department ; 
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Documents, 

II. 

A.D. 1899. 


Provision wit 
reference to 
Inspectors of 
Fisheries. 


Power to 
transfer other 
powers of 
Government 
Departments. 


Powers of 

Department 

in relation to 

inquiries, 

experiments, 

&c. 

Staff and 
remuneration 
and expenses. 


( h .) Tlie powers and duties of the Commissioners of 
National Education in connection with ill© Albert 
Institution and the Munster Institution, and also 
all the property held by those Commissioners 
for the purposes of the said institutions ; and 

(i.) The powers and duties of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries. 

(2.) A copy of every Older of the Lord Lieutenant 
under this section shall be published in the Dublin 
Oazcttc. 

1 3. — (1.) As from the date of tho transfer in pursuance 

of this Act to the Department of the powers and duties 
of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, those Inspectors 
shall be transferred and attached to the Department 
as officers thereof, and the Department shall, so long 
as any two of them continue to hold office, assign to one 
of them the performance, in the name of the Depart- 
ment, of the duties of those Inspectors under the enact- 
ments of the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1842 to 1898, 
specified in the First Schedule to this Act, and such 
other (if any) of the duties so transferred as may bo 
declared by an Order in Council of the Lord Lieutenant 
to partake of a judicial character, and shall delegate to 
such Inspector such of the powers so transferred as are 
necessary for the performance of the duties so assigned. 

(2.) So soon as one only of those Inspectors continues 
to hold office the Department shall assign to him or 
to one of the other officers of the Department the like 
performance of the said duties, and shall delegate to 
such Inspector or officer such powers as aforesaid. 

(3.) Nothing in this Act shall affect any provision in 
the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1642 to 1698, conferring 
a right of appeal in respect of any bye-law, rule, 
regulation, order, award, determination, judgment, de- 
cision, or definition under those Acts, or requiring the 
confirmation thereof. 

(4.) Anything in the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1842 
to 1898, requiring any act to he done or application to 
bo heard by more than one Inspector shall be repealed. 

(5.) Rules for the purposes of this section shall bo 
made by the Department subject to the approval of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

4. — (1.) Tin' Lord Lieutenant may, with the consent 
ef the Treasury, by Order in Council, transfer to the 
Department such powers and duties exercised and 
performed by any Government Department in Ireland 
as are conferred or imposed by or in pursuance of any 
Act, and appear to him to bo of an administrative 
character, anld to relate to any powers and duties similar 
or analogous to those by this Act transferred to the 
Department. 

(2.) Where any powers and duties proposed to be 
transferred by an Order under this section are exercised 
and performed by any Department, not being a Depart- 
ment of the Irish Government, the Order shall not he 
made without the consent of such first-mentioned De- 
partment. 

5. — The Department may make, or cause to be made, 
or aid in making, such inquiries, experiments, and 
research, and collect, or aild in collecting, such informa- 
tion as they may think important for the purposes of 
agriculture and other rural industries. 

6. — (1.) The Department may, with tho consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury, appoint or 
employ a secretary, two assistant secretaries, one in 
respect qf agriculture and one in respect of technical 
instruction, and such inspectors, instructors, officers, 
and servants as the Department may require. 

(2.) There shall be paid out of money provided by 
Parliament to the Vice-President of the Department 
the annual salary of one thousand two hundred pounds, 
together with a residential allowance not exceeding the 
annual sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, and to 
the secretary, assistant secretaries, inspectors, officers, 
and servants of the Department such salaries or re- 
muneration as the Department, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, may determine. 

(3.) All expenses incurred by the Department in the 
exercise of their powers or toe performance of their 
duties under this part of this Act, other than expenses 
incurred in relation to the Albert Institution and toe 
Munster Institution, shall, save so far as they are 
otherwise provided for under any Act, to such amount 
as may he sanctioned by toe Treasury, he paid out of 
money provided by Parliament. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL, AGRICULTURAL BOARD AND Boon, 
OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, AND FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 
7. For the purpose of assisting the Department 
carrying nut the objects of this Act there shall 
established — 

(a.) a Council of Agriculture ; 

(b.) an Agricultural Board; and 
(c.) a Board of Technical Instruction. 


(a.) Two persons lo lie appointed by the countv coun- 
cil of each county (other than a county borough) 
in each province ; and 6 ' 

(6.) A number of persons resident in each province 
equal to the number of counties (exclusive of 
county boroughs) in the province, to be appointed 
by toe Department with due regard to the 
representation on the council of any agricultural 
or industrial organisations in the province. 

(2.) For the purposes of this section tho county of 
Cork shall be regarded as two counties, and four persons 
shall be appointed by the council of that county f 
(3.) The members representing each province shall 
constitute separate committees on the Council and shall 
be styled the provincial committees of the respective 
provinces. 


E-tiha,;,.. 
of Cocccil,. 1 
A srie li ’.t 5re .' | 
igricalras; I 
Board, cr; ] 
Board r-i 

Technical ' 
instruct Li 
Constimtisij j 
Council r- I 
Agricoltu ] 


9. The Agricultural Board shall consist of the fol- 
lowing members: — 

(«.) Two persons to be appointed by the provincial Connita-i: i 
committee of each province ; and Agricufct, 

(6.) Four persons to he appointed by the Department. Board - 

10. Tire Board of Technical Instruction shall consist Constitute : 

of the following members: — Board uf 

(«.) Three persons to he appointed by toe county T«hni,ai 
council of each of the county boroughs of Dublin Inslru:ti « 
and 'Belfast ; 

(6.) One person to be appointed by a joint committee 
of the councils of the several urban county dis- 
tricts in the county of Dublin ; such committee 
to consist of one member chosen out of their body 
by the council of each such district ; 

(c.) One person to be appointed by the council of 
each county borougfh not above mentioned ; 

(d.) One person to be appointed by toe provincial 
committee of each province ; 

(c.) One person to be appointed by the Commissioners 
of National Education ; 

(f.) One person to he appointed by the Intermediate 
Education Board ; and 

(g.) Four persons to he appointed by the Department 

11. Tho Council of Agriculture shall meet at least Duties cf 
once a year for the purpose of discussing matters of Council o; 
public interest in connection with any of the purposes Agriculture 
of this Act. 


12. The Agricultural Boai'd shall advise the Depart- Duties of 
ment with respect to all matters and questions sub- Agricnltni 
mitted to them by toe Department in connection with Board, 
the purposes of agriculture and other rural industries. 

13. Tho Boai-d of Technical Instruction shall advise Duties of 
the Department with respect to all matters and ques- Boardci 
tions submitted to them by toe Department in connec- 

tion with technical instruction. “ stnic 


14. — (1.) The council of any county or of any urban Power to 
district may appoint a committee for toe purposes of appoint ^ 
this Part of this Act, consisting partly of members of f0mml ! 
their own body and partly of other persons. 

(2.) Any two or more public bodies may, subject to 
regulations of the Department, appoint a joint com- 
mittee for toe purposes of this Part of this Act, with 
such representation thereon of each public body as, 
subject to toe provisions of this Act, may be agreed 
upon or, in case of dispute, determined by toe Depart- 
ment. , . 

15. The following moneys shall be placed at toe Moneys F^- 
disposal of the Department for toe purposes of tins at _ 

Part of this Act:— p 

(o.) The annual sum of seventy-eight thousand pounds 
directed to be paid to the Commissioners ot 
National Education, out of the Local Taxation 
(Ireland) Account, by section three of the Local 53 ■ 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890; *• 

(6.) Out of the annual income derivable too® 
surplus of tlie Irish Church Temporalities Kuna, 
during a period of fifteen years from the com- 
mencement of this Act, toe annual sum of seven , 
thousand pounds, and thereafter during each su 
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sequent period of fifteen years such annual sum 
, n. 1139. as in the opinion of the Treasury can be paid 

' — without impairing the security for any liabilities 

existing at the commencement of this Act upon 
that Fund. 

Provided that if in the financial year ending 
on the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
nine hundred and one the Treasury are of opinion 
tliat the said sum of seventy thousand pounds 
cannot be paid without impairing the security for 
such liabilities in that year, there shall be paid 
such lesser sum as in the opinion of the Treasury 
can be paid without impairing such security. 

31 * 55 Viet., (c.) That portion of the Sea arid Coast Fisheries' Fund 
%' reserved by the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 

1891, for expenditure elsewhere than in the con- 
gested districts counties, including all money due 
on foot of loans, and for interest, dividends, and 
other annual income payable on account of the 

(d.) An annual sum of twelve thousand pounds, to 
be paid out of money provided by Parliament, 
as an equivalent for the salaries attached to the 
judgeships -abolished or left vacant, and the 
savings effected by the abolition or consolidation 
Viet., of offices, in pursuance, of the Supreme Court, of 
Judicature (Ireland) (No. 2) Act, 1897 ; 

(e.) Such sums as have up to the commencement of 
this Act been carried by the Treasury to a 
separate account, under section thirteen of the 
said Act of 1897, in respect of the salaries at- 
tached to the judgeships abolished or left vacant 
and the net savings in the said section men- 
tioned ; 

(f.) An annual sum of six thousand pounds, to be 
paid out of money provided by Parliament, re- 
presenting the amount of the expenses heretofore 
paid out of such money in connection with in- 
struction given in Ireland in agriculture, exclu- 
sive of any such instruction given in elementary 
national schools ; and 

(</.) All sums paid to the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
■jl i >0 Viet., Account pursuant to the Local Taxation (Ireland) 

ij Estate Duty Act, 1896, which are not required 

<1 s G2 Viet, for the purposes of the Local Government (Ire- 

land) Act, 1898. 

•‘[■plication of 16. — (1.) The money placed at the disposal of the 
aar. Department by this Part, of this Act shall be applied for 
the purposes and in the proportions following : — 

(a.) A capital sum which shall not, save with the 
concurrence of the Agricultural Board, exceed 
fifteen thousand pounds shall be applied for the 
purpose of providing suitable -buildings. fittings, 
and appliances for the Royal Veterinary College 
of Ireland. 

( 6 .) A capital sum which shall not, save with the like 
concurrence, exceed ten thousand pounds shall 
be applied for the purpose of purchasing _ and 
stocking additional land, and providing suitable 
buildings, fittings, and appliances in connection 
therewith for the Munster Institution. 

(c.) The annual sum of fifty-five thousand pounds 
shall be divided into such portions as may be 
determined by the Department, with the con- 
currence of the Board of Technical Instruction, 
and of those portions — 

(i.) One shall be distributed in proportion to 
their respective populations between the 
county boroughs, and shall be applied by the 
respective councils of those boroughs in aid 
of schemes, approved by the Department, 
for the purposes of technical instruction ; 
and 

(ii.) The other portion shall be applied, subject 
as regards any particular application to the 
concurrence of the -Board of Technical In- 
struction, for the purposes of technical in- 
struction elsewhere than in the county 
boroughs, and in making or aiding in making 
such inquiries and collecting or aiding in 
collecting such information as the Depart- 
ment may think important .for -the purposes 
of technical instruction. 

(d.) Tlie annual sum of ten thousand pounds shall 
be applied for the purposes of sea fisheries. 

(e.) Such sums as may be required shall be applied for 
the payment of the salaries or superannuation 
allowances of any officers or persons formerlv 
employed under the Commissioners of Nationa. 
Education and transferred to the Department m 
pursuance of this Act. 


(f.) Such sums as the Dejiartnienr consider reasonaole 

shall be applied for defraying the expenses for DQ0 jj E ‘ ' 

travelling and subsistence, when absent from 

home, of the members of the council, and of each 1899 . 
board established by this Act. ' _ 

( 17 .) The surplus remaining of the aforesaid money 
shall be applied, subject as regards any particular 
application to the concurrence of the Agricultural 
Board, for the purposes of agriculture and other 
rural industries or sea fisheries. 

(2.) The determination of the portions into which tlie 
said annual sum of fifty-five thousand pounds is to be 
divided shall have effect for a period of three years from 
the commencement of this Act. and at the end of that 
period and of each subsequent period of three years a 
new determination may be made subject to the like 
concurrence as is provided by this section. 

(3.) Any money not expended in any financial year 
upon the purposes to which the same is made applicable 
by or in pursuance of this section shall be accumulated 
and may be expended for those purposes in any subse- 
quent year. 

(4.) Any money accumulated under this section may 
be invested by the Department in any securities in 
which trustees are by law for the time being authorised 
to invest trust moneys. 

(5.) Money to be applied by the Department under 
this Part of this Act shall be applied subject to any 
conditions which the Department may require. 

( 6 .) The Department shall not, in the absence of 
special considerations, apply or approve of the applica- 
tion of money under this section (other than the capital 
sums in this section mentioned) to schemes in respect 
of which aid is not given out of money provided by local 
authorities or from other local sources. 

17. — (L) The Department mav take such steps as Provision for 

they tluuk proper— ‘ Department 

(a.) for appearing as complainant on behalf of any ^eforT'ltfilw v 
persons aggrieved in reference to any matter an( j c an * j way 
(oilier than a matter affecting the Postmaster- Commissioners 
General) which the Railway and Canal Commis- an ,i f or 
sioners liave jurisdiction to hear and determine ; prosecuting 
and un.ier 56 & 57 

( 6 .) for instituting prosecutions under section seven Viet, c. 56, 
of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Aet, 1893. s - “• 

(2.) Any expenses incurred by the Department under 
this section shall be paid out of the money placed at 
their disposal by this Pan of this Act for the purposes 
of agriculture and other rural industries. 

18. The Department may at tlie request of tlie Con- Provision with 
gested Districts Board for Ireland exercise and dis- respect to 
charge any of the powers and duties of that Board in congested 

or in relation to a congested districts county, where the liistr '? t3 
expenses thereby incurred are defrayed out of money coua les ' 
provided by that Boaiid or by local authorities or from 
other local sources ; but no money placed at the dis- 
posal of the Department by this Part of this Act 
shall be applied in or in relation to a congested districts 
county. „ . .. . 

19. — (1.) The council of every county (other than a Contributions 
county borough) may, in addition to any existing power, by ">eai 
raise equally over the whole of the rural districts com- 
prised in the county, by means of the poor rate, a sum 

not exceeding, in any one local financial year, a sum 
equal to a rate of one penny in the pound on the 
rateable value of such rural districts at the beginning 
of that year, and may apply the same for the purposes 
of agriculture and other rural industries, or for any 
other purpose for which they are authorised by or in 
pursuance of this Act to expend money. 

(2.) Notwithstanding anything in the Technical In- 53 & 53 Ykt., 
struction Acts, 1889 and 1891, the rate raised for the ,.. 79 . 
purposes of those Acts in a rural district may, if the 54 & 55 Yi.t., 
county council think fit, be applied under this section c. 4. 
for any of tlie purposes of agriculture and other rural 
industries not included in the said Acts. 

(3.) The council of every urban district may. in ad- 
dition to any existing power, raise by means or out of 
anv rate or fund applicable for tlie purposes of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Aet. 1878. mid. in the case of a 41 & 42 Viet., 
rate, assessed in the manner provided by that Act, a c - 52 - 
sum not exceeding in any one local financial year a 
sum equal to a rate of one penny in the pound on the 
rateable value of the urban district at the beginning of 
that year, and may apply the same for the purposes of 
technical instruction, or for any other purpose for 
which they are authorised by or in pursuance of this 
Act to expend money. 

(4.) No money shall be applied under this section 
save — 

(a.) In accordance with the provisions of a scheme 
approved by the Department ; or 

2 H 2 
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(6.) for defraying any administrative or incidental 
expenses incurred, with the approval of the De- 
partment, for the purposes of this Act. 

(5.) A county or urban district council may borrow 
for the purposes of this Act — 

(a.) In the case of a county council as if those pur- 
poses were purposes for which they are autho- 
rised to borrow under the Order in Council under 
section one hundred and four of the Local Go- 
vernment (Ireland) Act, 1898 ; 

(6.) In the case of an urban district council as if 
those purposes were purposes for which they are 
authorised to borrow under the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878. 

PART HI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

20. — (1.) The Department shall be a body corporate 
with a capacity to acquire and hold land for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and shall be styled “ The Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland,” 
and may sue and he sued by that name. 

(2.) The Department shall have an official seal, which 
shall be officially and judicially noticed, and such seal 
shall be authenticated by the signature of a member 
of the Department or of the secretary, or some person 
authorised by tile Department to act on behalf of the 
secretary. 

(3.) In the execution or performance of any power 
or duty transferred to the Department by or in pur- 
suance of this Act, the Department shall adopt and 
use the style and seal of the Department. 

. 21. — (1.) Every document purporting to be an order, 
licence, certificate, or other instrument issued by the 
Department, and to be sealed with the seal o,f the 
Department, authenticated in manner provided by this 
Act, or purporting to be signed by the secretary or any 
person authorised by the (Department to act on behalf 
of the secretary, shall be received in evidence and be 
deemed to be such order, licence, certificate, or instru- 
ment without further proof, unless the contrary is 
shown. 

(2.) A certificate signed by any member of the De- 
partment or by any person appointed by the Depart- 
ment to act on their behalf that any order, licence, 
certificate, or other instrument purporting to be made 
or issued by the Department, is so made or issued, 
shall be conclusive evidence of the fact so certified. 

(3.) The Documentary Evidence Act, 1868, as amend- 
ed by the Documentary Evidence Act, 1882, shall apply 
to the Department in like manner as if the Department 
were mentioned in the first column of the schedule to 
the first-mentioned Act, and a member of the Depart- 
ment, or the secretary of the Department, or any per- 
son authorised by the Department to act on behalf of 
the secretary of the Department, were mentioned in the 
second column of that schedule, and as if the regula- 
tions referred to in those Acts included any document 
issued by the Department. 

(4.) Section one of the Rules Publication Act, 1893, 
shall not apply to any rules made by the Department 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 and 1896. 

22. — (1.) There shall be transferred and attached to 
the Department as officers thereof such of the persons 
employed under the Lord Lieutenant, tire Privy Council, 
or any other Government Department, in or about the 
execution and discharge of the powers and duties trans- 
ferred by or in pursuance of this Act to the Department 
ns the Lord Lieutenant may, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, determine. 

(2.) Tlie Department may, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, distribute the business of the Department 
among the persons transferred thereto in pursuance of 
this Act, or hereafter appointed officers of the Depart- 
ment, in such manner as the Department may think 
right, having regard to the duties previously performed 
by those officers, and those persons shall perform such 
duties in relation to that business as may be directed 
by the Department : Provided that any persons trans- 
ferred from any Government Department under this 
section shall, while they continue in office, he in no 
worse position as respects tenure of office, salaries, or 
superannuation allowances than they would have been 
in if this Act had not passed. 

(3.) Any Order in Council of the Lord Lieutenant 
made in pursuance of this Act which transfers any 
powers or duties to the Department shall extend this 
section to such of the persons employed in or about the 
execution and performance o,f those powers and duties 
as the Lord Lieutenant may determine. 


; 23. For the purpose of co-ordinating educational ad , n 
ministration, there shall be established a Co™T.+; ^ > s «. 
Committee consisting of the following members i— 6 c — ' 
(o.) The Vice-President of the Department, who shall 

be ohaarman thereof ; laJ1 Efacafoi 

<*•> S'tfif*", *»?• *| *7 «*> Commdssianera 
of National Education ; 


(d.) One person to be appointed by the Agricultural 
Board ; and " 

(e.) One person to be appointed by the Board of 
Technical Instruction. 

24. — (1.) The Department may make general regula- KegnUtii-. 
tions for regulating the proceedings for the appointment 

of the members of the council and of each board estab- 
lished by this Act, and the number of meetings the 3Mretsri «<i 
proceedings and quorum of such council and boards 
and tlie appointing body, council, or board shall act^vS* 
in accordance with those regulations. 

(2.) The President and Vice-president of the Depart- 
ment shall be ex officio members of such council and of 
each such board, but shall not, save as hereinafter 
provided, vote at any meeting of such council or boards. 

(3.) The President of the Department, or in his 
absence the Vice-president, may .take the chair at any 
such meeting, and in such case shall have a casting 
vote. 

(4.) In the absence of the President and Vice-presi- 
dent of the Department from any such meeting, any 
officer of the Department appointed by the President or 
Vice-president may attend the meeting. 

(5.) The Department may require any of their own 
officers to act as secretaries or other officers of the 
council or boards established by this Act. 

25. The Department shall prepare, in such form and Account-* 
at such times as the Treasury may direct, accounts Deputmao. 
of tlie receipts and expenditure of the Department, and 
within six months after the expiration of the financial 

year to which the accounts relate shall transmit the 
same to the Controller anid Auditor-General to be 
audited, certified, and reported upon in conformity 
with regulations made by the Treasury, and the ac- 
counts, with tlie reports of the Controller and Auditor- 
General thereon, shall be laid before the House of 
Commons as soon as may be after the reports are made. 

26. The Department shall once in every year, as Reports of 
soon as possible after the close of the financial year, Depotnet 
make reports to the Lord Lieutenant as to their pro- 
ceedings under this Act, and all such report? shall be 

laid before Parliament. 

27. — (1.) The members of the council and of each Durafeuci 

hoard established by this Act shall hold office for terms . 
of three years (the first whereof shall date from the ^ J 

commencement of this Act), and may be re-appointed. 

(2.) A member of such council or boards may resign CJjnll 
office by giving notice of resignation to the secretary Tacjn citi 
of tlie council. 

(3.) If any person is appointed a member of such 
counoil or boards by more than one appointing body, 
he may elect which appointing body he will represent 
on the council or board. 

(4.) A casual vacancy occurring through death, re- 
signation, or otherwise in the office of member of such 
council or boards may be filled by the appointment of 
a person qualified in the same manner (if any) as the 
person whose office is vacant, by the authority or 
committee by whom the person whose office is vacant 
was appointed. , ,. 

(5.) A person appointed to fill a casual vacancy shall 
retire from office at the same time as the person whose 
office is vacant would have retired. general pn- 

28. — (1.) An Order of the Lord Lieutenant in Council vi3ion , t; d 
under this Act unless annulled as hereinafter mentione reJ tricdoa u 
shall be deemed to have been duly made, ana to “ e to Orders n 
within the powers conferred by this Act, and no - Connai. 
jection to the validity thereof shall be taken m y 

Pr (2 e )°The S brder shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament as soon as may be after it is made, an 
within the next subsequent forty days on which 
House has sat that House presents an address t 
Majesty praying that any such Order may ei J? 
whole or in part be annulled, Her Majesty ™ ^ ,, 
may annul the same either in whole or in P0“ 
case may require, and the Order or part so 
shall thenceforth become void without prejudic 
validity of any proceedings taken under the 
the meantime: 
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, og Provided that where any Order or any part thereof 
1 ‘ ' is so annulled the Lord Lieutenant in Council may 
within six months thereafter mate another Order in 
place of the Order or part so annulled, subject never- 
theless, to be laid before Parliament, and to be annulled 
by Her Majesty in Council in the manner above men- 
tioned, and so on as often as occasion requires. 

(3.) This section shall apply, with the necessary 
modifications, to any rules or regulations of the De- 
partment under this Act. 

CvBstrnetion 29.— (1.) All enactments, orders, instruments, con- 

victs and tracts, and other documents relating to any powers or 
ixamcnts. duties transferred by or in pursuance of this Act from 
any authority to the Department shall, so far as cir- 
cumstances admit, be construed as if any reference 
therein to the said authority, so far as it- relates to the 
said powers and duties referred to the Department, 
and shall be construed with such modifications as may 
be necessary for carrying this Act into effect, and anv 
act or thing which, but for this Act might have been 
done by, to, or before any such authority, for the 
purpose of, or in connection with the said powers and 
duties may be done by, to, or before the Department. 

(2.) The expression “authority” in this section means 
the Department of Science and Art, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (whether acting alone or by the advice of the 
Privy Council), the Chief Secretary, the Under Seire- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, the Registrar-General for Ireland, the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries, the Board of National Education, 
and any other Government Department, or board of 
commissioners whose powers or duties are transferred 
by or in pursuance of this Act. 

teinitiona 30. — (1.) In this Act, unless the subject or context 

otherwise requires : — 

The expression “ the purposes of agriculture and other 
rural industries” includes the aiding, improving, 
and developing of agriculture., horticulture, lo- 
restry, dairying, the breeding of horses, cattle, 
and other live stock and poultry, home and 
cottage industries, the cultivation and prepara- 
tion of flax, inland fisheries, and any industries 
immediately connected with and subservient to 
any of the said matters and any instruction 
relating thereto, and shall also include the aiding 
or facilitating of t-he carriage and distribution of 
produce : 

The expression “the purposes of sea fisheries” in- 
cludes the construction of piers and harbours, 
the supply of fishing boats and gear, investiga- 
tion into the habits of fish and methods of 
fishing, instruction in fishing, the encouragement 
of any industries immediately connected with and 
subservient to fishing, the supervision and pro- 
tection of fishing grounds, and the enforcement 
of bye-laws relating to fishing: 

The expression “technical instruction " means in- 
struction in the principles of science and art 
applicable to industries, and in the application of 
special branches of science and art to specific 
industries or employments. It shall not include 
instruction given in elementary schools or teach- 
ing the practice of any trade or industry or 
employment, but save as aforesaid shall include 
instruction in the branches o-f science and art 
with respect to which grants are for the time 
being made by the Department, and any other 
form of instruction (including modem languages 
and commercial subjects) which may for the time 
being be sanctioned by the Department, by a 
minute laid before Parliament and maide on the 
representation of a county or urban district 
council that such form of instruction is required 
by the circumstances of its district, and shall 
also include instruction in the use of tools, and 
modelling in clay, wood, or other material : 

Tile expression “rateable value,” when used in relar 
tion to any area, means the annual rateable value 
under the Irish Valuation Acts of the heredita- 
ments comprised in such area : 

■1 & 55 Viet, The expression “ congested districts county ” has the 
a same meaning as in the Purchase of Land (Ire- 

land) Act, 1891 : 

The expression “ public body ” means any corporation, 
council, board of commissioners, or committee 
constituted by or in pursuance of any Act, or any 
association constituted by any Act or charter: 
The expression “powers” includes rights, jimsdic- 
tion, capacities privileges, and immunities : 

The expression “duties” includes responsibilities and 
M 1 45 v» obligations : 

> 71 1 1 The expression “ the Irish Church Temporalities 

Fund ” means the fund under the control of the 


Irish Land Commission by virtue of the Irish 
Church Act Amendment Act, 1881 : 

The expression “the Albert Institution” means the 
Albert Agricultural and Dairy Training Depart- 
ment at Glasnevin : 

The expression “ the Munster Institution ” means the 
Munster Dairy School and Agricultural Institute : 

(2.) The Mussels, Periwinkles, and Cockles (Ireland) 
Act 1898, mav he cited with the Fisheries (Ireland) 
Acts, 1842 to i895. 

31. This. Act may be cited as the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, and shall 
extend to Ireland only. 

32. Subject as in this Act mentioned this Act shall 
come into operation on the first day of April next after 
the passing thereof : Provided that the Vice-president 
of the Department may be appointed at any time after 
the passing of this Act and the Department shall there- 
upon be deemed to be established. 

33. All proceedings affected by any powers or duties 
transferred by or in pursuance of this Act to the De- 
partment, and which are pending at the date of such 
transfer, may be continued and concluded as if such 
transfer had been made before the proceedings were 
instituted. 

34. All Orders in Council of the Lord Lieutenant in 
relation to the powers and duties transferred by this 
Act and all bye-laws, orders, rules, regulations and 
definitions of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries in force 
at the commencement of this Act shall continue in force 
until revoked or altered by the Department. 

35. The Acts specified in the Second Schedule to 
this Act are hereby repealed to the extent- mentioned 
in the third column of that schedule, hut as respects 
the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1842 to 1895, and the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, the repeal shall not have 
effect until the respective dates appointed by order of 
the Lord Lieutenant for the transfer of powers and 
duties under those Acts. 
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First Schedule. 

EN ACTMENTS OF FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS, 
1842 TO 1898, IMPOSING JUDICIAL DUTIES. 


Enactments referred t: 


The Fisheries (Ireland) 
Act. 1842. 

The Fisheries (Ireland) 


26 A 27 Viet, 
0.114. 

29 & 30 Viet, 


The Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) Act. 1863. 
The OysterFishery (Ire- 
land.) Amendment Act 


32 & 33 Viet, 
c.9. 

32 & 33 Viet, 

47 & 48 Viet, I TheTUyster Cultivation 


The Salmon Fishery (Ire- \ 
land) Aet 1869. 

The Fisheries (Ireland) ; 


Section twenty-six. 

Seetion three. 
Seetionsfourteen and fifty- 

Sections five, six, seven, 
eleven, and sixteen. 
Sections five, six, ten, four- 
teen, and fifteen. 

Section four. 

Sections fourteen and six- 
Seotions two to six, ten. 


I TheMussels,Periwintles. | Sections four and five. 


Second Schedule. 
ACTS REPEALED. 


Extent of Appeal. 


26 * 27 Viet, 
29 & 30 Viet, 


The Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) Act, 1863. 

The Oyster Boils (Ire- 


The Luca! Taxation, 
1 Customs, and Excise 
Act 1890. 


57 A 68 Viet, The Diseases of Animals 


! The Supreme Court of 
1 Judicature (Ireland I 
(No. 2) Act, 1897. 


lection six, section seven 
from “ and any one” to 
the end of the section, 
lection three from “ to 
“ the Commissioners ” 
to ” hereinbefore men- 
“ tinned,' ’ and from “ Ex- 
“ preseions “ to the end 
ot the section, being sub- 
section two. 

Section sixty-five from 
"AnyAot" to “being to 
“the Lord Lieutenant,” 
being sub-sections two 
and three. 

Section seventy-six from 
“A copy of” to “publi- 
“ cation of the order,” 
“ being sub-sections two 
and three. 

Section thirteen. 
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Documents. 

II. 

— ( 2 .) 

Programme of Experimental Science, Drawing, and Manual Instruction in Secondary 
Schools, 1901-2, issued by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. 


(See the evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, q. 3965). 


I. — Explanatory Circular to Managers and Head 
Teachers of Secondary Schools. 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
April, 1901. 

Sir or Madam, 

Under Section 2 (1) (c) of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the adminis- 
tration of the Grant for Science and Art in Ireland is to 
be transferred to tliis Department from 1st April, 1901. 

Tins Grant, which, has hitherto been administered 
by the Board of Education, South Kensington, is, as 
you are doubtless aware, an Annual Parliamentary 
Vote, variable in amount in accordance with the extent 
to which the instruction in Science anld Art is adopted ; 
and it includes provision for aid towards the cost of the 
apparatus and equipment necessary for the teaching 
of these subjects in schools. The Grant is not to be 
confounded with the funds placed at the disposal of 
the Department for the purposes of Technical Instruc- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of Section 16 (1) 
(c) (ii.) of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
(Ireland) Act, 1899 ; nor with 'the Grant in aid of 
Technical Instruction which is available when Local 
Authorities raise rates under the Technical Instruction 
Act of 1889. 

The Department, in taking over the Science and Art 
Grant, feel that the methods of assessing it might with 
advantage bo changeld, in order to render it more 
directly applicable to existing educational needs in 
Ireland. They have accordingly prepared new Regula- 
tions for the administration and distribution of Grants 
for Experimental Science, Drawing, and Manual In- 
struction in Secondary Schools. These Regulations, 
together with suggested Syllabuses, are enclosed here- 
with. 

In the main, the new Regulations form a scheme of 
payments, based on the results of inspection, for in- 
struction in Experimental Science, Drawing, and Manual 
Work, or Household Economy. 

The Department do not consider it advisable to issue 
a detailed programme of study which all Schools should 
follow. They believe rather that the variety of ar- 
rangements (made possible by what is considered an 
elastic system of payments) no loss than the variety 
of Schools, will lead to variety of progra.mme ; and it 
is hoped that in this way opportunities will be afforded 
to each School to stamp its individuality on the charac- 
ter of the instruction. I am to say, therefore, that 
within certain limits, such as that the subject must be 
taught practically (as defined later on), that Physics 
must precede Chemistry, add that the general character 
of the suggested Syllabus must be adhered to, Managers 
will be allowed considerable latitude in modification 
of details. 

Again, as the number of hours per week to he devoted 
to the work will greatly vary, much latitude will also 
be permitted in the amount of work expected from a 
School. At first the Scheme will be treated as tenta- 
tive, and the work for the first year, at least, will be 
regarded as an experiment. The work will be tested 
by inspection, without notice, usually ; but, towards 
the close of the School year, the Inspector will give 
notice of his visit of final inspection for that year. At 
such visits, but especially on the visit of final inspection, 
it will be within the discretion of the Inspector to 
test any or all of the classes by practical exercises in 
the laboratory, or by viva voce examination of classes 
or of individuals, or by written examinations, or by a 
combination of these methods. 

You will observe that the Grants to be paid may be 
increased by one-tenbli or reduced by one or more 
tenths, as the Department may determine on receipt of 
the Inspector’s Report. Reduction by more tenths 
than one will be exceptional. The Department would 
prefer, in cases where such exceptional treatment was 
necessary, to give a School reasonable warning, and, 
unless marked improvement followed, to remove such 
School from the list of those aided by the proposed 
system of Grants. 


In many Schools one laboratory will be sufficient. It 
will he necessary to have laboratories approved, and, 
in cases where application is to be made for a’ grant 
for fittings or for apparatus, the plans of the laboratory 
and the details of the apparatus should be submitted 
to the Department for approval before the laboratory 
is built or equipped and before the apparatus is 
purchased. 

The Department regard the question of the qualifica- 
tion of teachers as of the utmost importance. They 
have arranged that increased opportunities for the 
training of qualified teachers shall be available at the 
Royal College of Science, and they will, by means of 
Summer Courses, assist Schools in this particular as 
far as possible. (But it must be fully understood that 
a three weeks’ or a month’s Summer Course alone is 
not sufficient to qualify a teacher to give such instruc- 
tion as the Department contemplate, and further, that 
none but properly qualified teachers of Science, Draw- 
ing, Manual Instruction and Household Economy will 
be recognised. The Degree of any University, or the 
Diploma of any approved Technical College, where 
Physics and Chemistry are part of the Degree or 
Diploma Course, or First Class Certificates in the 
Advanced Stages of any two Physics subjects (see 
Science and Art Directory) and of Inorganic Chemistry, 
will, for a time, be recognised as qualifying to teach 
Science in Secondary Schools, but the Department will, 
at the earliest convenient moment, require proof that 
the teachers have also had a practical Course in an 
approved Laboratory. 

The Teacher’s Elementary Drawing Certificate is the 
lowest qualification that will be recognised for a Teacher 
of Drawing, and it is hoped that in a short time it may 
be found convenient to raise the standard of qualifica 
tion to that of the Art Class Teacher’s Certificate. (See 
Science and Art Directory.) 

The Diploma of the London City and Guilds’ Institute 
will he the recognised qualification for a Teacher of 
Manual Instruction. 

The Department will be prepared to consider cases 
of exceptional qualification ana to offer facilities (on 
certain conditions to be obtained on application) for the 
examination of teachers who do not hold the recognised 
certificates, but who consider themselves competent to 
teach the subjects referred to. 

Schools proposing to give instruction of the character 
described, must submit annually before the 15th August, 
on forms to be obtained from the Department, a tune 
table of the School, a statement of the qualifications of 
the teachers to be employed, and of the course to be 
followed. _ „ _ , ,. 

It will not be necessary that the Course of Instrucno 
should be taken up by all the pupils in a School ; du 
no grant will he paid on a pupil of the Second Year s 
Course unless lie has taken up the work of tne nrsr 
year, and so on. , , , 

During the first year or so ( i.e ., in what must be a 
transition period) the Department will, as far as p 
sible. assist Schools in overcoming the initial difficulties 
so long as the character and aims of the instruction 
are not seriously interfered with. , 

I am to add that arrangements have to » 

with the Intermediate Education Board for Relana 
whereby the Board adopt the Department * 
in Experimental Science and Drawing. (See 
panying copy of the Resolution adopted by the Jn«r 
mediate Education Board.) The Details of the m 
rangements by which Schools and Pupils i 7 
credit, under the regulations of the Intermediate ® 
tion Board, for proficiency in Experimental Science an 
Drawing will be published in due course. 


Sir or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 
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II. — Resolution Adopted by the Intermediate 

Education Board for Ireland at their 
Meeting on Thursday, 21st February 
1901. 

Resolved : — 

“That the Board adopt the Programme in Science 
and Drawing set .forth in the ‘Suggested Syllabus’ 
prepared for Secondary Schools by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

“That Hatural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Drawing 
be replaced in our Programme by one subject, viz., 
‘Experimental Science and Drawing,’ and that after 
the present year, until a year’s notice shall have been 
given by us, we shall not hold any examinations in this 
subject, but shall accept the inspection and. where 
necessary, the examination of the Department.’’ 

[Note. — The Intermediate Education Board have 
under consideration the question of exhibitioners whose 
interests may be prejudiced by the changes in the 
regulations regarding Science and Drawing.] 

III. — Regulations for the Administration and 

Distribution of Grants for Experimental 
Science, Drawing, and Manual Instruc- 
tion in Secondary Schools in Ireland. 


Grants in respect of courses of instruction in Ex- 

g ri mental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and 
ousehold Economy, may be made in accordance with 
the following regulations to Secondary Schools, where 
povision is made for instruction in the other main 
branches of a general education: — 

(1.) Grants shall be payable only on Students 
over twelve years of age (on or before the 1st day 
of June in the calendar year in which the course 
is entered on) who have completed an education 
which would entitle them to be placed in the Sixth 
Class of a School under the Board of National 
Education in Ireland. 

(2.) Grants shall be payable to those Day Schools 
only in which the course of instruction has been 
approved by the Department. 

(3.) The minimum number of hours devoted to 
instruction in Science and Drawing shall be four 
hours per week, of which three shall be given to 
Science and one to Drawing. 

(4.) The minimum duration of an approved 
i*ourse shah be two years. 


(1.) Experimental Science shall mean such a system 
of instruction in Physical and Natural Science as will 
involve the greater part of the work being 'done by 
the pupils themselves in an approved laboratory. 

Drawing must include Freehand, and may include 
Mechanical Drawing (with Practical Geometry) and 
Modelling. 

Manual Instruction shall include instruction in the 
use of tools employed in Wood or Metal Working. 

Household Economy may include Cookery, Laundry 
Work, Dressmaking, and any other form of practical 
instruction in household management of which the 
Department may approve. 

(2.) Managers of Schools may submit their own 
courses of instruction in these subjects for the approval 
of the Department. 

(3.) Grants may be made on the average attendance 
of duly qualified pupils for each hour per week of in- 
struction throughout the School Tear, according to the 
following scale : — 

Experimental Science — 10s. for the first year of 
the course; 12s. 6 d. for the second year of the 
course ; 15s. for the third or fourth year of the 
course. 

Drawing — 6s. for the first year of the course; 
6s. for the second year of the course ; 7s. for the 
third or fourth year of the course. 

Manual Instruction and Household Economy 6s. 
for the first year of the course ; 7s. for the second 
year of the course ; 8s. for the third or fourth year 
of the course. . , ,. . 

(4.) Tlie numbers on which grants for each subject 
are to be calculated, at the foregoing rates, shall De 
determined by adding together tihe total number o 
hours of attendance made by each pupil in that subj 
(at the approved time table hours) arid dividing . 
forty, the normal School Tear being regarded aB or 
forty weeks. 


(A.) In Schools in which a fair proportion of pupils 
remain three or four years, the course shall consist of 
at least Experimental Science and Drawing. Not less 
than three hours per week shall be devoted to Experi- 
mental Science, and one to Drawing. If more than 
six hours per week are devoted to Science and Drawing. 
Manual Instruction or Household Management shall 
also form part of the course ; and, in that case, at least 
one and a half hours shall be devoted to either of these 
subjects. 


(B.) 1. In Schools in which the majority of the 
pupils remain only two years, Manual Instruction or 
Household Economy, with Experimental Science and 
Drawing, shall constitute the course. 


2. In certain cases Practical Mathematics and Me- 
chanical Drawing may be substituted, with the sanction 
of the Department, for Experimental Science, the grants 
being in such cases the same as those for Drawing. 

3. The minimum number of hours per week for a 
two years' course shall be six. 


IV. 

(1.) No scheme will be approved unless the Depart- 
ment are satisfied that due provision is made for the 
instruction of the pupils in the other main branches of a 
general education. 

(2.) No grant will be made for instruction unless 
due provision is made for experimental work in Science 
on the part of the pupils, in properly-equipped and 
approved laboratories. 

(3.) Not more than forty pupils shall be taken at a 
time by one teacher, for Theoretical Instruction in any 
subject, nor more than twenty for Practical Instruction 
in Science, unless an Assistant is provided, in which 
case the number may be increased to thirty. 

(4.) Practical Instruction in Science must be given in 
lessons of at least eighty minutes’ duration. The time 
table of the School must be arranged so as to leave 
sufficient time to the Science Master for preparation of 
laboratory work. 

(5.) The qualification of the Teacher and the time 
table of the School must be approved by the Depart- 
ment. 

(6.) The grant to be made in respect of any course, 
in accordance with the foregoing regulations, may, in 
exceptional cases, be increased by one-tenth when the 
Inspector of the Department is of opinion that the 
work is of conspicuous merit. It may also be reduced by 
one or more tenths on the ground of unsatisfactory 
work, or for defects of equipment or of organisation, 
or for any other cause which may tend to lessen the 
efficiency of the work done. 

(7.) It shall be a condition of grants being made, 
that, except in the case of teachers who give their 
services gratuitously, a fixed salary shall be paid to 
the teachers of the classes, either in respect of these 
classes or of their work in the School as a whole ; that 
a reasonable sum of money shall be provided for the 
upkeep of the premises ; and that the grants obtained 
ali nil be paid into the School account, and be used for 
improving the efficiency of the School. 

V. 

1. Grants will only be made upon a satisfactory report 
by an Inspector of the Department. The Inspector 
must satisfy himself not only that the attendances on 
which the claim is based have actually been made, but 
also that the instruction is of a class superior to that 
admitted in Elementary Schools. 

VL 

1. The course of instruction should begin in August 
or September of any year, and should be continuous 
throughout the school year. The hours per week de- 
voted to the course must be fairly distributed through- 
out that school week. In exceptional circumstances, 
where precious application has been made, the Depart- 
ment mav sanction another arrangement. Deviation? 
from the' approved time table, unless previously sanc- 
tioned, will be regarded as a serious irregularity. 

2. Lessons of less than forty minutes’ duration 
will not be considered in computing the “ total number 
of hours of attendance ” under II (4). 

3. Attendance registers will be supplied by the De- 
partment ; attendances not registered in the manner 
indicated on the official registers will be disregarded. 
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Doodmekts 4. That portion of the income of a School which i9 
j[_ " derived from Grants in accordance with these Re- 

gulations must be applied to such purposes as shall bo 

approved by the (Department. If at any time it 
appears that the application of the income is unsatis- 
factory, the assistance of the Department may be with- 
drawn. An account of the receipts and expenditure of 
each School in respect of these Grants must be furnished 
to the Department annually, on a form to be had from 
the Secretary. 

5. The Department reserve the right to withhold 
grants under these regulations from any School con- 
ducted for private profit in which the fees are, in the 
Department’s opinion, excessive, or which is situated in 
a locality already sufficiently supplied with public insti- 
tutions. 

6. The decision of tihe Department in all questions 
arising in connection with the payment of Grants under 
this scheme must be final. 

IV. — Course in Science. 

I.— PREFATORY NOTE. 

The committing of facts to memory, however im- 
portant or useful, is not Science teaching ; and it is 
hoped,) therefore, that during at least the first two years 
of the course the text-book will occupy a very small (if 
any) share in the work of instruction. The object in 
view is the introduction of the scientific method of 
Science teaching as a means of mental discipline ; and 
it is because the methods arid spirit of the teaching 
cannot be measured by the ordinary form of written 
examination, that the annual written tests have been 
abandoned in favour of inspection. 

The principles underlying the scientific method are 
(1) careful and accurate collection of facts, (2) observation 
of the inter-relation and sequence of facts, (3) construc- 
tion and testing of hypotheses to account for facts ; 
and it is possible, even in the simplest exercises, to 
have due regard to these principles. To the scientific 
method, the mere telling, or learning, of facts is there- 
fore opposed. The work is to be practical, and by this 
is meant the working out of the exercises by the pupils 
themselves. The business of the teacher is to shape 
his oourse of instruction by exercises chosen on some 
definite plan ; to instruct his pupils how to measure 
and weigh accurately, and, in general, how to collect 
the results of their observations ; and to assist them 
in arriving at correct conclusions. Results should, as 
far as possible, be tested in more ways till an one ; and 
the pupils should gradually gather confidence in their 
own observations, so that, whether hopeful or not as 
to the correctness of their conclusions, they should have 
complete confidence in the accuracy of their facts. 

As far as possible, the “ research ” method should be 
adopted even in the earliest exercises ; but the teacher 
wiE probably find that at one time the “research’' 
method, and at another the method of “verification" 
will best serve the interests he has at heart, and carry 
along Ms work without undue loss of time. Instruc- 
tions as to the carrying out of exercises will necessarily 
precede tlhe actual measurements, weighings, arid so on ; 
but the drawing of conclusions, the driving home, so 
to say, of the meaning of the facts, will follow labora- 
tory practice. To this end the class should be “kept 
together." Much of the value of tliis kind of teaching 
is lost in the case of young pupils if individuals are 
allowed to “go on.” 

PupEs may be allowed to work in pairs, but not in 
groups of three or four. Careful consideration of the 
exercises, with a view to sucsh modification of details as 
will reduce the duplication of sets of apparatus will, 
therefore, be demanded of the teacher. The apparatus 
used should be as simple and inexpensive as possible. 
At the present moment it is not proposed to issue a list 
of necessary apparatus ; the choice is left to individual 
Schools. 'But one balance (costing from 30s. to 40s.) 
will be necessary during the first two years for each 
pair of pupils in any one laboratory class. Afterwards 
a few more delicate balances will be required. 

A word about the exercises themselves may be useful. 
In the measurements of length, area, and volume, rhe 
attention of the pupil should not be confined to small 
objects. The metre stick, the foot rule, the yard stick, 
a tape, and, where available, a surveyor’s chain, should 
all be used ; the circumference of a small coin, of a 
circle of large dimensions ; the area of an envelope, of a 
pane of glass, of the surface of the working bench or 
of the floor ; the volumes of flasks, and of vessels of 
large size, such as pails, barrels, and even cisterns. 


should all be measured in English and metric units. In 
a word, the scale of the exercises should be largely 
varied, and the pupils should learn through experience 
the limits of accuracy imposed and the consequent re- 
duction of arithmetical labour. No calculation should 
be carried further than the number of (decimals in the 
least accurate factor of it. Where the experimental 
error is clearly not less than 1 per cent, it is at least a 
waste of time to produco an answer containing seven or 
eight decimal places. 

Again, an exercise like the finding of the weight of 
1 c.c. of water, should be determined under various 
conditions of temperature (not exactly noted, say hot 
warm, cold), the results of the whole class when tabu- 
lated would indicate the influence of temperature and 
open the way for the later consideration of expansion. 

The record of the exercises is only less important 
than the exercises themselves. A laboratory book of 
uniform size, and with a fair proportion of page? 0 f 
squared paper should be in the possession of every 
pupil. The method of performing an exercise should 
be described in a few sentences, the apparatus should 
be neatly sketched, and the results of observations 
entered in ink (arithmetical results tabulated in ink) at 
the time of working the exercise. The carrying of the 
results of weighing or of measurement and so on “ in 
the head,” or the writing of results on scraps of paper 
not only lead to loss and consequent waste of 
time, but will also counteract those habits of neatness 
and accuracy which are regarded as essential characteris- 
tics of the work. 

It may occasionally be found advisable (owing to the 
nature of tihe experiment or to the character of the 
apparatus required) to perform an experiment in the 
class-room and to omit it from the laboratory course. 
Such cases must be exceptional, and they must be 
clearly separated from what is understood to be the 
work of the pupils. It is suggested that the right hand 
page of the laboratory book might be used for the 
pupils’ work, and the left hand page for such excep- 
tional exercises as are referred to here, and for theore- 
tical considerations, conclusions, summaries, and so on. 
All exercises should be dated. Under no circumstances 
should measurements or calculations, or work of a 
similar character, be obtained from any source but tihe 
pupil’s observations — not necessarily unaided, but 
largely his own. A good teacher will not overlook the 
opportunities which arise for emphasising the impor- 
tance of good spelling, grammatical correctness, and 
careful selection of words, phrases, and sentences ; but 
all these will be subsidiary to the main object — the dis- 
cipline to be obtained from practice in physical me- 
thods. 

The use of squared paper, especially for the “ curving " 
of the relation between two varying quantities, is of 
much importance. Squared paper should not only be 
used in connection with areas and, sav, the verification 
of certain of Euclid’s propositions, but the daily readings 
of the thermometer and of the barometer should be 
curved (the relation of the curves to the character of the 
weather may be brought out), and such observed results 
as the relation of the circumference tio the diameter of a 
circle ; of the area to the square of the diameter ; of 
the volume to the weight of solids of the same sub- 
stance, but of different dimensions ; of the pressure to 
the volume of a gas, the temperature being constant; 
of the volume to the temperature, _ the pressure being 
constant ; of the pressure to the boiling temperature of 
water ; of the length of a pendulum to the square of the 
time of one vibration, arid so on ; should all be plotted 
and the curve drawn, and exercises given to bring out 
the value of the curve as an important aid to the 
increase of knowledge. . 

Not less frequently than the close of each senes oi 
lessons, which aims at bringing out a general principle, 
should the results be summarised and the conclusions 
indicated. At the same time it should be clearly set 
out how far the problem in hand has been solved, ana 
how far the results or conclusions are inadequate. 

It has not been considered advisable to suggest a 
third or a fourth year’s course ati the present moment 
Such a syllabus had better come after some experienc 
in the working of the system. It is hoped, howeve > 
that the first two years’ courses wifi be found surname 
for all pupils as an introduction to Physical or Natu 
Science ; and that, however smaU the knowledge 
quired, the pupil who works thoroughly through t 
course will gain a notion of tihe methods and ideas w 
will meet him at all stages of his further progres 
any branch of Science, if not in any occupation m i 
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II.— SUGGESTED SYLLABUS. 

rs'ors.— In schools taking advantage of these Regula- 
' tions during the Session 1902, the Department 
would recommend the First Year’s Course for all 
trades of pupils. Fuller treatment of the subjects 
would be expected at the more advanced classes. 
Payments allowed for the Session 1901-2 would in 
all cases be those for the first year of the course.] 

nKST YEAH. — INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS. 
Measurement of Length. — English and metric 
measures of length: comparison of one system with 
the other by actual measurements. Measurements of 
lengths of straight and curved lines. Use of parallel 
Hocks : calipers. Determination of it . Use of vernier. 

Measurement of Area. — Units of area. Reasons for 
expression of areas as squares. Direct methods of de- 
termining the areas of regular figures. Determination 
of the area of parallelograms, triangles, polygon, by 
measurement of linear dimensions. Use of cardboard 
or other material in the determination of areas. Area 
of circle, deduced from the relation between the weight 
of a circle of cardboard and the weight of a square of 
the same cardboard of side equal to the radius of the 
circle, and in other ways ; indirect methods of deter- 
mining *, using as figures the circle and the ellipse. 
Indirect methods of determining areas : use of squared 
paper: verification of some of the propositions of 
Euclid, as, e.g., I. 47. 

Measurement of Volume. — Units of volume. Reason 
for expression of volumes as cubes. Direct calculation 
of the volumes of regular solids from measurements of 
their linear dimensions. Use of fluid measures : 
burette, pipette, graduated cylinders, &c. Relation 
between the volumes of a pyramid and a prism of equal 
base and altitude: also of a cone and cylinder, proved 
(1) by measurement of water displaced, (2) by compari- 
son of weights. Indirect measurement of volume. 

Measurement of Mass and Density. — By measure- 
ments of volume and weight, find the weight of 1 c.c. 
of various solids and liquids. Weight of 1 c.c. of 
water. Definition of mass. Definition of absolute den- 
sity. Definition of relative density or specific gravity. 
Proof of Archimedes’ principle. Determination of the 
densities of solids heavier than water by weighing in 
air and in water. Flotation methods of determining 
density. Hydrometers. — Use of Nicholsons hydro- 
meter to determine density. Density of a liquid deter- 
mined by (1) burette and balance, and (2) specific 
pavity bottle, (3) weighing a heavy solid in water and 
in the given liquid. Hare’s hydrometer : lactometer. 

At this stage should follow some exercises on the 
l- lever” and “pendulum”; the lever, in order that 
the principles of action of the balance may be under- 
stood : the pendulum, in order that the pupils may not 
only understand the principle of the pendulum as a 
time-measurer, but also that they may be exercised in 
time measurements such as are required shortly after- 
wards in connection with “ Heat.” 

Lever. — Equilibrium of a lever with two or more 
weights. Principle of moments. Weight of unknown 
body found by lever, and result tested by balance. 
Find the weight of the lever itself. 

_ Measurement of Time . — Pendulum : relation between 
the number of vibrations in a given time and the length 
of the pendulum. Period of vibration independent of 
aass of “bob,” and — within moderate limits — of the 
arc of swing. 

Barometer. — Determine the weight of one litre of air, 
under conditions existing in room, by boiling out the 
*>r in a flask containing water, &c. Construction of 
barometer. Effect of introducing air, water, &c., into 
me barometric column. Reading of barometer. Stan- 
uard barometer. 

Boyle’s Law. — Investigation of the relation between 
me pressure and the volume of a gas. Proof that the 
product PY is constant at constant temperature, 
wirve exhibiting the relation P/V. Exercises on curve. 

aeat. — Effect of increase of temperature on volume 
~ Pyen mass of solid, liquid, gas — qualitatively. De- 
termine, as far as possible, whether expansion and con- 
traction are regular or irregular. Regularity of ex- 
PURsion a means of determining hotness or tempera- 
tare - The thermometer and its fixed points. Com- 
parison of Centigrade and Fahrenheit thermometers. 
j-QRversion exercises unnecessary at this stage. Melt- 
r® Potnts : boiling points. Relation between boiling 
temperature and pressure (above and below atmo- 
tptenc). Co-efficients of expansion. Conductivity 
a comparison of conductivities from observation of 


the temperature of melting wax. Newton’s law of Documents, 
cooling. Effect of the nature of the surface on the _ 
rate of cooling of a body. Rate of absorption of dull 
and bright surfaces. Quantity of heat. Specific heat. 

Measurement of the specific heat of metals and of 
liquids. Put a Centigrade thermometer in a mixture 
of ice and water over a slow flame, and record the 
temperature every thirty seconds until the water has 
boiled for three minutes. Curve. ' The physical mean- 
mg of the horizontal parts of the curve. Effect of 
dissolving nitre and ammonium nitrate in water. 

Latent heat. 

Should time permit, the course may be extended into 
Mechanics, or into some elementary exercises on Sound 
or Light, or Magnetism and Electricity. 

Second Year — Introductory Chemistry. 

The exact starting-point of the second year’s work 
will depend on the extent of the first year’s course. 

But the second year must be mainly devoted to Chemis- 
try. 

Laboratory work should begin with the observation 
of the apparent differences (form, colour, &c.) of some 
common and some laboratory substances. 

The study of the Bunsen burner, and exercises on 
evaporation, solution, distillation, crystallization, and 
filtration would follow. Solubility; solubility as af- 
fected by temperature; solubility curves. 

Action of Heat on the Metals. — Lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, magnesium, and iron : observe changes in appear- 
ance and weight. 

Further Study of the Action of Heat on Iron . — 

Comparison of iron (bright) with rusted iron, to bring 
out (qualitatively) the physical differences. Bright 
iron easily converted into the dull earthy form. Con- 
ditions of rusting : in dry air ? in moist air ? in water 
free from air ? Recall the experiments on density, and 
find accurately the density of iron and of iron rust. 

Weigh a quantity of iron filings ; rust in enclosed 
space ; weigh again. Increase of weight due to? Test 
residual air, to bring out the alterations in volume and 
properties. 

Do other metals rust: copper, lead, mercury? Re- 
call previously ascertained results of action of heat on 
metals. 

Try Phosphorus. Investigate what happens when 
phosphorus burns in air: alteration in phosphorus? 
alteration in air? Compare with “iron" results. 

Relative volumes of the active and inactive constituents 
of air. Preparation of the active constituent oxygen 
from chlorate of potash, and from chlorate of potash and 
manganese, dioxide ; properties ; oxides. 

Action of Heat on Common Laboratory Substances. 

— Among others on common salt, blue vitriol, nitre, 
green vitriol, in this last case leading up to produc- 
tion of Oil of Vitriol. 

Action of Oil of Vitriol on Common Salt and on 
Nitre. — Preparation of the three common acids. 

Qualitative study of caustic soda, caustic potash, and 
ammonia. Salts. 

Action of Water and of Acids on Chalk — Collection 
of gas evolved ; examination of properties ; measure- 
ment of volume, and weight of acid, obtained from one 
gram of chalk. 

Action, of Heat on Chalk. — Collection and examina- 
tion of gas evolved ; identify with that obtained from 
acid. Observation of the residue; lime, lime water. 

Lime water (an alkaline substance) and gas from chalk. 

Bum carbon in oxygen. Carbonic acid gas and lime 
water. Identify carbonic acid gas with gas evolved 
from chalk. 

Presence of carbonic acid gas in air. Synthesis of 
chalk. 

Action of acids on Carbonates. 

Action of Acids on the Metals. — Lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, magnesium, iron. Prepare, collect, and examine 
the inflammable gas obtained by treating zinc with 
dilute sulphuric acid. Eum the gas in air, and iden- 
tify the product with water. Study of water. Further 
study of air. 

In these exercises much scope will have been found 
for the use of the balance. For example, in comparing 
the properties of air, oxygen, and hydrogen, the weight 
of a litre of each under (a) laboratory, and (6) (by 
calculation) N. T. P. conditions should be found. 

Again, such exercises as finding the volume at N. T. P. 

(and, by calculation, the weight) of hydrogen displaced 
from (a) dilute sulphuric acid by 1 gram of zinc, (6) 
dilute sulphuric acid by 1 gram of magnesium, 

(c) dilute hydrochloric acid by 1 gram of magnesium, 

(d) strong hydrochloric acid by 1 gram of aluminium ; 
the weight of (a) zinc required to displace 1 gram of 

2 I 
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Documents, h y( j r0 g en from dilute hydrochloric acid, (b) magne- 
__ sium, &c., from dilute hydrochloric acid, (c) aluminium, 
&c., from strong hydrochloric acid : and the determi- 
nation of the weight of oxygen which combines with.l 
gram of hydrogen, would lead to much exactness in 
the use of the balance, and to such fundamental gene- 
ralizations as the law of constant composition and of 
equivalents. 

No attempt should be made to teach the Atomic 
theory, to write formula, or to give equations for re- 
actions. The course is intended to be an experimental 
one ; but exercises in classification will arise under 
such headings as elements, compounds, oxides, car- 
bonates, acids, alkalies, and so on. 

The pupil will now be in a position to take up the 
study of one or more of the main branches of Physical 
or Natural Science ; and it is intended that the work 
of the third year should bo devoted to at least one such 
branch, and that of the fourth to another. 

V. — Course in Drawing. 

SUGGESTED SYLLABUS. 

[Note. — The present Syllabus is issued merely as a 
guide to the kind of work that would be expected. 
Pupils would be allowed to take successive divisions 
of A in successive years ; and a division of B might 
be taken in parallel with (or, after the first year, 
in exchange for) a division of A ; but the divisions 
of A and B must be taken in the order given, and 
payments would not be twice made on the same 
division in the case of any one pupil. 

In the first year of work under these Regula- 
tions, pupils who are qualified, may take up the 
Syllabus at any stage. But the payments will 
be those for the first year of the course. 

The Department intend to issue at an early date 
an illustrated Syllabus, with suggestions regarding 
the treatment of the different subjects.] 

A. 

I. Elementary Freehand Drawing, with the addi- 
tion of simple exercises in Design. Drawing of Objects 
in Outline. Memory Drawing. 

II. Continuation of Freehand in outline from Casts 
of Classic Ornament and from good examples of Celtic 
Ornament. Simple exercises in Design based on 
natural forms. Model Drawing from geometrical 
solids— cube, prism, cylinder’, cone, pyramid, ring, vase 
— not more than two models and the board in one 
group. Object Drawing. Memory Drawing. 

III. Drawing in Light and Shade from a Cast ; or 
Modelling ; or both. 

IV. Design or Modelling ; or both. 

B. 

I. Practical Geometry. — The instruction may be 
limited to problems involving simple constructions in 
the following: — . 

(1.) Constructions required m geometrical pattern 
drawing, simple tracery, and mouldings. 

(2.) Construction of regular polygons— general 
method. Inscribed and circumscribed circles. . 
Simple cases of rectilinear figures described in or 
about other rectilinear figures. 

(3.) Circles — passing through three points — touch- 
ing three lines. Tangent lines and circles to one or 
two circles. 

(4.) Construction of irregular polygons from given 
sides, angles, and diagonals. Similar figures — equal, 
enlarged, or reduced. 

(5.) Plain scales and scale of chords. Propor- 
tional division of lines, including the mean, third, 
and fourth proportionals. Reduction of polygons 
to triangles of equal area. Construction of parallelo- 
gram or square equal to a given triangle or other 

I^PrMticafGK.metry. Plans, elevations, and ver- 
tical or horizontal sections of cubes, prism, pyramid, 
cone, and sphere in simple positions. 

Ill Application of L and II. to common objects 
and to simple machine or building details. Drawing 
from measurements made by the pupils themselves. 

.") °The^P rinci pies of Projection. Definitions of 

terms in general use, such as ground line, or line, 
projector, plan, elevation, section, trace, planes of 

Pr (^) t SrSentation of a point in space, by ite 
plan and elevation, in all possible positions with re- 
spect to the planes of projection. 


lines 0 RepreSentati0n ° f Vertical horizon 

tle pl “ “ d eI,rati “ »« • k k 

(a.) The traces of the line. 

(6.) Its true length and its inclination to 
plane of projection. Conversely determine t£ r 5 
jections of a line when its inclination to each Vf 1 
the planes of projections is given. * j 

(c.) A new elevation of the line on any assi ™- 1 ! 
ground line. t J 

(5.) Determination of the real angle between hr- 1 
lines which meet. 

(6.1 Representation of parallel lines. 

(7.) Simple problems relating to lines. 

(8.) Representation of a plane by its traces. 

(a.) At right angles to one plane of projection 
and inclined at any angle to the other. ' 

(6.) Perpendicular to both planes of projection. 
(c.) Parallel to the ground line. 

(d.) In any position with respect to the plana 
of projection. 

(9.) Given the traces of a plane, to determine its 
inclination to each of the planes of projection. 

. (10.) Determination of the intersection of two 
given planes. 

(11.) Determination of the intersection of three 
given planes. 

(12.) Detennination of the real angle between the 
traces of a given plane. 

(13.) Determination of the angle between two given 
planes. 

(14.) Determination of the intersection of a line 
and a plane. 

(15.) Determination of the projections and real 
length of a perpendicular let fall from a given 
point on a given plane. 

(16.) Determination of horizontal lines, and of . 
lines of given inclination, in given planes. 

(17.) Simple problems relating to planes. 

VI. — Course in Manual Instruction. \ 
L . , 

A word or two may be necessary with regard to the i 
reasons for encouraging the introduction of llama! : 
Instruction into the curriculum of a Secondary SchccL 
The object aimed at here is not technical, but educa- 
tional ; not the knowledge of a craft, nor the acquisi- 
tion of manual skill (though even the skill acquire! 
will not be without its practical advantages), but intel- 
lectual and moral training. 

In the trade workshop manual dexterity is the man 
object, and a young workman acquires skill and rapi- 
dity of execution by mechanical repetition of the same 
or similar exercises. The intellectual interest of the 
artisan and his pride of workmanship are qualities » 
the highest importance. The aim, however, of his daily 
work is not so much the stimulation of the one, ana 
tlio cultivation of the other, as the sale, at maw* 1 
values, of the articles produced. , 

It is otherwise in a school. The stimulation ana 
maintenance of the pupil’s interest in his work are 
cardinal factors in any educational method or syst : > 
and it is claimed that Manual Instruction, more t 
any other subject of the school curriculum, serves i m 
purpose. In many phases of schoolwork the P F 
learns to repeat with precision what he is to ". ° 
he reads ; he serves to transfer knowledge. ±1 P - 
to retain and accurately transfer are thus testefl. 
many, too, his taste and judgment are , cafed 

play. But the productive faculty and “e Powe 

initiation have little exercise ; and the sc p . 
pupil’s individuality is normally but sm " L , e j 
or metal work, manual dexterity is 
great accuracy in working from dimensioned ^ 
is demanded. Imagination is called PJ i. 
pupil must form a mental picture of the fimsheC 
for errors cannot be retraced by. a scratch of ^ F 
or the use of a sponge. Again, the eze ^ ^ 
lengthy, requiring patience and perseverance , 
jects made have artistic qualities w^he ve-fests, 
of taste ; choice of methods, as well as y y 

for exercise of judgment ; and, L concrete 

sees the work of his own hand and eye gr 
form— the active and productive mental ara 
places the passive and receptive one. . , g^nce 
In many respects Drawing and Bracucn ^ ^ 
make similar claims on the young. m > ^ ^ 

trinsic value of Manual Training is ^ ^ ifia jj ses tbs 
ject, more than in any other, the p P 
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of individuality in his work. And this is the 
pore true the less expensive the tools, and the less 

^l^in Manual Instruction must be taken in con- 
lonction with Drawing. Every “joint” must be 
sirked from a previous drawing, made to scale. The 
realization in concrete form of plans, elevations, and 
Actions gives a pupil an appreciation of solid in re- 
lation to plane figures invaluable in Advanced Geo- 
metry. Further, it is the experience of most schools, 
even where Manual Instruction is added to an already 
full programme of studies, that the efficiency of the 
ordinary 6 school work is not only not d imini shed but 
actually increased. 


Drawing is an essential antecedent. The drawings 
should be made on paper (preferably in a book) and 
to scale, but not elaborated as drawings. The construc- 
tion of the plane, chisel, and saw should be explained. 
In the first year, especially with younger boys, the 
tctual sharpening of the tools should not be insisted on, 
bat the methods of sharpening should be demonstrated. 
Some knowledge of the qualities of various kinds of 
wood is useful and necessary. 

The work should be individual ; under no circum- 
stances would working in pairs be allowed. Correction 
cf errors should not be premature. As far as possible 
the pupil should first make his own unaided effort. 
When failure does come, and explanation is necessary, 
the pupil should fully appreciate why he has failed ; 
and the teacher should aim at securing his spontaneous 
assent to the suggested or necessary alterations in 
methods or practice. A room specially fitted up and 
devoted to the purposes of Manual Instruction is obliga- 
tory. Such a room, with places for twenty pupils 
working at the same time, may be fitted up and 
equipped for £60 Plans of typical rooms may be had 
from the Secretary. 

Note. — The argument for Manual Instruction, so 
briefly stated above, is but a summary of the case so 
ably set out in — 

(a.) The Report of the Commission on Manual 
and Practical Instruction (Government publica- 
tion, C.— 8923) ; and 

( b .) The Report by J. Struthers, Esq., of the 
Scotch Education Department. (Government pub- 
lication, C. — 7705) 

These publications should be studied by all interested 
in the subject. 


III. — Syllabus. 

First Tear. 

Setting out, sawing, planing, chiselling, and the 
working of such exercises or “joints” as the fol- 
lowing: — 

Planing a square prism. 

Planing an octagonal ruler. 

Planing a hexagonal ruler. 

Step notching. 

Angular sawing: tesselated pattern. 

Common geometrical forms. 

Half -lap joint. 

Open mortise and tenon. 


Second Year. 

Half-lap dovetail. 

The bridle joint. 

Dovetail. 

Mortise and tenon. 

Angular halving on edge. 

Angular dovetail halving. 

“ Cogged ” or indenting joint. 

The work may bo varied by occasionally introducing 
the making of stands, &c., for physical or chemical 
apparatus. Such small objects as pen-trays, inkstands, 
frames, and simple brackets may also be made, so long 
as the character and aims of the instruction are steadily 
kept in view. 

IV. 

The following is a list of the tools which will, as a 
rule, be required for the working of the above exer- 
cises : — 

List of Tools per Bov. 

Jack plane. 

Tenon saw. 

Try square. 

Marking gauge. 

Pin hammer (8-oz. handled). 

Mallet (square-eye, oval handle). 

Screw-driver (5-inch oval handle). 

Steel foot-rule (graduated). 

Firmer chisels (one each — 1-inch, £-inch, 

2- inch, 4-inch strong). 

Firmer gauges (4-inch, 4-inch). 

Marking awl. 

Setting-out knife. 

Smoothing plane. 

Bench hook. 

Additional List of Tools for each Group of Four 
Boys. 

Mortise gauge (screw slide). 

Sliding bevel (9-inch). 

Pair compasses (6-inch winged). 

Spokeshave (2g-inch beechwood). 

Pair pincers (6-inch). 

Pair Pliers. 

Set 3 gimlets. 

Set 3 bradawls. 

Pair winding strips (1 inch by 14 inches 
by 4 inch). 

Straight edge (2 feet by 2 inches by 4 inch). 

2 Mortise chisels. 

Other Tools necessary for each Workshop. 

2 Trying planes (17 inches). 

1 Bow saw (10 inches). 

1 Brace and set of bits. 

3 Handsaws (22 inches). 

4 Oil stones in cases. 

4 Oil cans. 

2 12-inch try squares. 

A grindstone. 

1 Glue-pot. 

4 Brushes for bench. 

The Department has had drawings of typical labora- 
tories and Manual Instruction rooms prepared, and 
will supply them to Managers of Schools who make 
application to the Secretary. 


( 3 .) 

Mkmokahddm on AGMcrnTTOii. Botjoition for Ireland, 

Ej to Eight Hon. Horace PLonEEnr, P.C., Vice-President of the Deportment of Agricnltore 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


(See the evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, q. 4008.) 


Fotb. — The following Memorandum defines the lines 
on which the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction are prepared to promote a 
system of Agricultural Education for Mmw- 
It has been considered and approved by tne 
Agricultural Board. 

TO THE TR.TKTT EAIRIMIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Vhy cannot Ireland, depending chiefly upon agnsul- 
h 11 ®, have a system of Agricultural Education at least 
*flnal to that which: the farmers of any other country 


ioy 1 — While my colleagues and myself have been 
sily engaged setting the nerw Department, with its 
tied functions, to its work, this question has been 
nstantlv before our minds, and the sense of its lm- 
rtance has daily increased. The more we examine 
to the conditions with which we have to deal in our 
ik of rendering the highest service which a central 
mmirtmt™ Mr <t do «“» render to oni 
untrv the more conscious we become ot tne iacc 
at education, in its broadest sense, is the chief agency 
progress which we can employ. As regards urban 
F 2/2 
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Documents. and manufacturing districts this principle is generally 
accepted. It is equally true in its bearings upon rural 
life, although its application to- the conditions and needs 
of the farming community — ‘the application with which 
this memorandum is specially concerned — is less ob- 
vious an'd more difficult to define. 

We have now succeeded in agreeing ripen a policy, 
and in formulating what we hope will be found to be a 
sufficiently definite and comprehensive scheme for the 
attainment of the end in view. It will be seen that 
our scheme, being a graft on the educational tree rather 
than a separate growth, will need the active co-operation 
of educational and administrative bodies other than 
ourselves. Above all, it will require the support of the 
great mass of the farming community, who will, we are 
confident, in this matter sustain the historic reputation 
of the Irish people as lovers of education. While, 
therefore, this explanation of the Department's scheme 
is primarily an official pronouncement addressed to 
County Councils and others who are expected to take 
action upon, it, I propose to treat the whole subject 
from the point of view of those chiefly concerned, and 
I hope that our conclusions, and the reasoning upon 
which they are based, will commend themselves to the 
intelligence of the practical farmers of Ireland. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 

Before we can . apply our minds earnestly to this 
question, there are two propositions which I must ask 
you to accept without argument. The first is that Irish 
farming does admit of an improvement which," if 
effected, would involve a vast addition to the nation's 
wealth, would greatly enhance the comfort and well- 
being of the people, and would tend in some measure to 
check the deplorable drain of emigration. I shall also 
ask you to admit that, whatever other causes may 
account for the backwardness of our agricultural me- 
thods, even if all these causes were removed, a 
thoroughly sounld and modem system of agricultural 
education must precede any considerable or rapid pro- 
gress towards a high state of efficiency in this our chief 
industry. If wo are -thus far agreed — and I am sure 
we shall be — -I may p-roceed, without further delay, to 
submit what I believe to be the -principles upon which 
such a system may be provided for Ireland. And let 
me ask you to bear in mind that existing farmers ns 
well as the rising generation have to be included in 
a general scheme, not only because, owing to the now 
constant application of science to agriculture, it is 
difficult for the working farmer unaided to keep himself 
abreast of every new development, but also, because we 
need the hearty co-operation of the fathers of the young 
men and the young women whom we desire to start 
out upon a career of home industry with the educational 
advantages enjoyed by the most progressive agricultural 
communities abroad. 

NECESSITY FOR SOUND PRINCIPLES FROM THE OUTSET. 

In outlining a policy on such a vastly important- 
subject, -the Department has to consider not only what 
is theoretically best, but also what is practicable, 
having regard to the machinery through which it must 
work, and the funds at its disposal. As you will see, 
we do not propose any large capital expenditure at this 
stage. Some capital sums now, a good deal later on, 
may have to be sunk in land, buildings, and equip- 
ment for the purposes of agricultural teaching. But I 
cannot exaggerate the importance of extreme caution in 
embarking upon this outlay until we are sure that its 
utility will be permanent It would be worse th'an a 
waste of money and energy to inaugurate elaborate 
schemes, which might be found, on experience of their 
working, to have been premature or unsound, and which 
might have to be dropped or entirely remodelled. I 
would impress upon you tihat any waste of the resources 
of to-day by unwise expenditure is a trifling considera- 
tion compared with the mortgage we should be placing 
upon the industrial capacities of future generations of- 
our countrymen were we now, at this crisis in the 
economic life of the nation, to start out upon wrong 
educational lines. 

THE CLASSES WE WANT TO REACH. 

. test which we shall all apply to any system that 
is proposed for the teaching of agriculture will be the 
number of persons actually engaged in the calling of 
agriculture who will be brought within reach of the 
educational facilities -afforded. There -are in Ireland 
over half a million farmers and labourers with the usual- 
proportion of sons and daughters. These oannot all he 


educated at once ; but they are all cart 
the Department’s funds, and we must t™ L J o{ 
all, so far as possible, an opportunity of derivfr,?^® 
or indirect benefit from the Department’s schZl^ 
formation and advice to the adult ora4i™lT,f ' In " 
to tta yotmg must be m widely dl/usrf^ a 2? 
witti the funds anld the machinery under oar 
I will first discuss the probleniof 
tion m the usually accepted sense oMhe term «" Ca " 
plying to the traimng of young men and you™ w Lt 
who are of the farming classes. A good ded 
conception exists as to what exactly is the orohlL 
have to solve. If it were simpl/ a qWion oTffic 
purchase of so many acres, the erection and eqmiem 
of buildings, the engagement of staffs of prof*™ 
and assistants, I would have published a srhomJ i 
•go which would lrave worked spl, n di%Jri ! 
But here are the real questions we have to aS 
Where shall we get the pupils we want to teach! £ 
what career shall we seek to fit them? At what Z 

t mm r ' Ho Y l0ns a course shall wej 

them ? What previous education must they have 4di 
WTiat foes can they afford to pay ? If we want AgriS 
tuial Colleges of the type with which we are familiar 
in England, I daresay we could have first-rate institu- 
tions of the kind. Through them we might n<ToJv 
give what is usually considered a good am-iculturil 
education to selected Irishmen, but we mieht even 
attract students from England and Scotland as well. 
We might turn out land agents, survevors, land 
stewards, gentlemen farmers, colonists, and' such like 
by the score— perhaps, even an occasional Vice-Pre-i- 
dent ! But, while institutions of this kind will, no 
doubt, find a place in our completed system, what I 
am sure we shall most of us agree shouid be die chief 
object of the Department is to provide an education for 
young men who intend to follow the calling of farmers 
where they are born and bred. We must induce their 
fathers to send them from- the farms, arid induce them 
to go back to the farms and take their part in building 
u-p from ids very foundations the industry upon which 
by universal agreement the welfare of Ireland must, 
soi far as we can see into the future, ever mainly depend. 
There is our practical problem — to make Irish farming 
more profitable, and — I attach immense importance to 
this — -more interesting to those actually engaged in it 
The more you think of it the more you will be con- 
vinced. that it is primarily and chiefly a question of 
education. But the education must be applied with a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions of the country, 
with a discerning sympathy with the sentiments which 
prevail in the agricultural community, and in a well- 
considered relation to those existing educational systems 
which, as you are aware, are undergoing modifications 
of the greatest importance to the work we have in hand. 


THE CHIEF DIFFICULTIES TO BE SURMOUNTED. 

We now come face to face with the real difficulties 
which have to be overcome. — -All educational reform is 
confronted with this adverse condition, that the supply 
has to precede the demand.- A full understanding of 
tlie. value of education, and consequently a desire for 
it, is only given to those who have enjoyed its advan- 
tages. We have already had the most gratifying proof 
that among the Irish farming classes are to be found 
far more than the usual proportion of local leaders who 
are enthusiastic advocates of agricultural education. 
Nevertheless the difficulty I have referred to exists 
in rural communities in Ireland as it does elsewhere. 
-And there is another factor to be taken into account. 
The difficulty of getting hired labour is increasing year 
by year, anld farmers simply cannot afford to send their 
sons to any school or college which is either likely to 
make them discontented with the opportunities of their 
home life, or to deprive the farm of their labour, even 
fo-r a year or two, during the working months. 

Let us, however, for the moment dismiss from onr 
minds the difficulty of getting pupils and teachers, »nd 
apply ourselves to the question — how and where are 
pupils to be taught? The further questions, wn« 
they are to be taught and from what source the new 
supply of teachers is to be drawn, I will deal wim 
when I come to explain more fully the Department 
system-. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION i- 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE COUNTRY- 

I must -here state another general proposition about 
education, to which too- much importance c®®? .t 
attached. -All the educational systems of a . 

its educational institutions are, or at least ougnt 
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•^dependent. Whatever is done in the way of prac- 
i : _l education, regard must be had to the existing 
educational systems, _ Primary, Secondary, and Higher. 

I press this proposition upon my readers because, when 
m conversation, I have outlined our scheme to some 
Those opinion I value, I have noticed a sense of disap- 
pointment that the Department is not prepared to 
introduce with a few bold strokes some startling new 
developments with an embodiment in bricks and mortar 
which ail the world can see arid admire. This mode 
of proceeding has been sufficiently tried both in 
agricultural and industrial education, and has given 
Tray to the wiser policy of treating the education of a 
country as 'an organic portion of the country’s life, 
discharging its varied functions in a well-considered 
relation with each other. We must profit by the teaeh- 
jpg of other countries who have purchased experience 
in this matter— -and purchased it often rather dearly— 
and recognise that when our system of agricultural 
education is established, it cannot stand alone. Any 
jchool in which agriculture is specially taught will 
depend for its utility — if not for its pupils— quite as 
much upon other schools as upon itself. 

Our educational systems have made no preparation 
for such institutions as those which most- of us thought 
the new Department would hasten to establish. They 
are doing so, however. The Commissioners of National 
Education, as you are aware, are at present endeavour- 
ing to reform their entire system ; they are introducing 
into all the National Schools a new programme, the 
principal aim of which is to render the instruction in 
these schools more practical, and to give it a more 
direct relation to the business in life for which the 
majority of the pupils are intended. Thus, in the 
Primary Schools, the attempt is now being made to fit 
the pupils for receiving the benefits' of the further stages 
of practical education, whether their careers be agricul- 
tural or industrial. At the same time our own De- 
partment has this year taken over the administration 
of the grant commonly known as the Science arid Art 
■Grant, which has hitherto been administered by the 
Board of Education, South Kensington ; and we, in 
our tom have issued a new Programme of Experimental 
Science, Drawing, Domestic Economy, and Manual In- 
struction, which will enable all the existing Secondary 
Schools in Ireland to prepare in their degree pupils for 
the further stages of practical education. Furthermore, 
this new Programme of our Department has now been 
-adopted as part of their general programme by the 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education, so that from 
this year also every Intermediate and Secondary School 
in Ireland will be aided by the grants from our Depart- 
ment and from the Intermediate Education Board to 
introduce the system of Practical 1 Science teaching which 
is not only an important part of general education, but 
which is absolutely necessary to pupils who desire to 
pass on to the more advanced, or more tech- 
nical, stages of agricultural education. It is 
our hope that, while nearly all of these schools 
will take up this new curriculum in the in- 
terests of the study of Science generally in Ireland, 
some of them — and, perhaps, others yet to come — 
where natural conditions and facilities point that way, 
will so adapt themselves as to make special provision 
for practical agricultural courses for pupils coming from 
rural districts. The work which at this moment our 
Department and the other educational authorities are 
engaged in doing in such schools is absolutely essential 
for die development of any system, of agricultural and 
industrial education, and the County Councils through- 
out the country cannot better prepare the way for their 
■own and the Department’s joint educational work than 
helping them in every possible way to introduce 
tins great reform.* 

POSTPONEMENT OP INSTITUTION BUILDING, 
have, in the foregoing, stated the case for the 
■mlisation of existing agencies — the development of 
“at which we have, rather than the more showy ex- 
pedient of brand new institutions. I think this course 
will approve itself to the mature judgment of the coun- 
7- Nothing would be easier than to copy some of the 


admirable schemes for agricultural education which Con- 
tinental countries have made so successful, arid to 
present a plausible appearance of adaptation to cur 
own conditions. While the Eecess Committee found 
almost everywhere abroad some lessons most applicable 
to the problem we are discussing, they were, quite early 
in their investigations, made alive to the danger of mere 
servile imitations. These Continental models are most 
alluring, because they are both efficient and economical. 
Many of them seem so exactly to deal with the con- 
ditions of Ireland that their transplantation looks as 
easy as putting up a Swiss chalet on a Wicklow moun- 
tain. But what docs not appear on the face of these 
schemes is the history of their growth and the educa- 
tional atmosphere with which they are surrounded. If 
you will give us all the help we ask, we hope, in a not 
distant future, to make no poor show alongside of the 
best of them. Meanwhile let us avoid the illusory 
attempt to reap where we have not sown. 

POSTPONEMENT OP PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The provision in our Act of £10,000 to be applied in 
connection with the Munster Institution was generally 
taken to foreshadow the early erection of a Provincial 
Agricultural College, and the Department was influen- 
tially approached, as soon as it was created, with a 
view to the establishment of similar institutions tor 
the provinces of Ulster and Connaught. I may say at 
once that any province which could solve its educational 
problem in this way would find the Department most 
anxious to provide its full share of the funds required. 
It is only human nature that the Vice-President should 
desire to erect such monuments to his educational zeal 
during his term of office. Indeed, I may confess that 
I was grievously disappointed when certain castles in 
the air vanished before the knowledge which, owing to 
the pressure of miscellaneous duties, it took me a year 
to obtain. But, unhappily, we cannot honestly re- 
commend the country to begin at this end, because our 
system of agricultural education in Ireland, which wo 
are only about to construct, will not for some years yet 
be ripe for provincial collegiate institutions of this 
type. They might do some good, but it is clear that 
they would not meet the needs of the half million far- 
mers of Ireland, and would not ensure the support of 
the County Councils. They might even do positive 
harm by retarding what, you will see presently is one 
of the primary objects of the Department — the creation 
of a belief in arid a desire for practical education in 
the minds of the working farmers of Ireland. In Eng- 
land and in Scotland, the County Councils have had 
the same problem to deal with. There they have had 
the start of us in education, and their conditions are 
much more favourable to the provincial college type of 
institution. They have tried this type in many places 
for the past ten years, and so far as the purpose of 
meeting the direct needs of the working farmer is 
concerned, the system has been a failure. Such col- 
leges turn out agricultural professors, it is true, but 
they do not turn out farmers, and the farmers do not 
resort to them. They are now beginning to change the 
system, and after ten years of the work of the 
itinerant instructor (to be presently explained) several 
of them have an agricultural population better fitted 
for the benefits of these institutions. Let us not repeat 
the mistakes of the English and Scottish County Coun- 
cils, but take advantage of the experience they have 
purchased at much expense. 

THE DEPARTMENT'S SCHEME OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

I have now endeavoured to come to an agreement 
with you as to the objects to be aimed at, and as to 
the general principles to be observed in seeking their 
attainment. It has been necessary to devote a good 
deal of space to the discussion of what we ought to 
avoid. The ground had thus to be cleared for the 
presentation of the scheme which the Department sub- 
mits as the best under existing circumstances, and 
which, so far as its local features are concerned it will 
do its utmost to put into practical operation at the 
earliest possible moment in any county where the 
co-operation of the County Council is assured. 

,, tt-'IWTO I to -e It clear Here, wle, releriM ito tjrBgWgJ JfgSg'SK SSSSSSteSttS SfStt. 

Si “g Science and Art Grant that we by no means look upon the eaneatwn ' or uie count™ * f, roa H er view of education than 
S?* 00 of technical instruction, whether in relation to agriculture or urban eapacitv of or-aniser of a system ol 

•wh&Kft m ? reo '; el '- the Department ha- an educational fraction beyond Siva which was hitherto discharged from 
Sonth vl hisl ruction. As the Administrator for Ireland of the Gwatof Sclent ce ft w "h {oofi and wjth that end ln view that we 
zjfn* Kensington, it is hound to have regard, to the interests of general education. 1 rn- <men.kint» here however soeciallv of 

the Intermediate Education Board, the general secondary schools natmally^na themseives to this particular 

SS™ ^l?? uoati 9 n and o£ suuh o! the ousting and future schools Maptly^cited. dealing alreauy with so large a, 

give t^ma wo^d assist them in their true function as regards these pupils 

01 “ahing educated farmers. 
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Our scheme at the outset is threefold in its operation. 
It consists of itinerant instruction, of the utilisation 
of existing schools, and of the training of teachers. 
But at a further stage, which will be reached at an 
earlier or a later date, according to local conditions, 
but which should not be prematurely forced, Technical 
Schools to serve a county or smaller area, either exclu- 
sively or partially for the special teaching of agricul- 
ture, will be required. These may, and, we hope, will, 
lead up to higher agricultural institutions aided by 
groups of counties, the provincial line being observed 
if there be any strong sentiment or practical conveni- 
ence to be served thereby. But first let me explain as 
clearly as I can the different steps in the procedure I 
have outlined, beginning with the system of itinerant 
instruction upon the successful operation of which the 
working out of our scheme will largely depend. 


We hope, eventually, to see established as part of the 
educational machinery of every county in Ireland an 
Itinerant Agricultural Instructor, whose services shall 
be given exclusively and permanently to the particular 
county to the Council of which he is attached. If there 
is one feature of agricultural education which, having 
been tested to the utmost in every country of the world, 
has stood that test better than any other, it is the 
itinerant instructor. In our researches at the time of 
the Recess Committee this was a feature which in 
every country the administrator and the educationist 
laid stress upon, as showing invariably most fruitful 
results ; and all the experience of the Department since 
has confirmed us in the faith which the experience both 
of England, Scotland, the Continent, Canada, and 
America, had implanted in our minds.* 

Now what are the functions, the work and tho quali- 
fications of the itinerant instructor? His principal 
function, in a word, is to be the guide, philosopher 
and friend of the existing farmers. While, no doubt, 
a good many of the younger generation, even of the 
boys of school-going age, will derive benefit from the 
teaching of the itinerant instructor, and while he will 
render an important service in supervising the practical 
course of agriculture in the schools in tho county, to be 
referred to later on, still his main concern is with the 
actual working farmers. For them it would be un- 
necessary to attempt a scheme of systematic instruction 
in the principles of agriculture. Comparatively few 
farmers wish to know by what mode of reasoning the 
scientific expert arrives at the conclusion that while 
one class of soil would be benefited by an application 
of lime, a second should have a dressing of basic slag, 
and a third a mixture of basic slag and kainit. Simi- 
larly with regard to every branch of agriculture, be it 
crop raising or milk production, the average farmer 
wants to know the most profitable practice to follow 
under a given set of conditions. Tell him this and 
he will readily dispense with the scientific reasons on 
which the advice is based. But for all that much can 
be done, even in this process, to increase the number 
of thinkers among the farming classes. Exactly what 
effect we may produce time and. the working out of the 
entire scheme alone can show. But we should aim 
at making every farmer an observer, an experimenter, 
and so a possible contributor to the progress of Agri- 
cultural Science. Of course, we all know that the chief 
means to this end is, by supplying the youth of the 
country with such a training as will give them the 
power of working out agricultural problems on a 
scientific basis. _ But by bringing home to the existing 
farmers what is the practical outcome of that which 
has already been accomplished by the application of 
science to agriculture, a good beginning can be made. 
Some people believe that this can be accomplished by 
means of the agricultural press and by leaflets. We 
hold strongly that printed information cannot pos- 
sibly be made as efficient as the living agent. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ITINERANT INSTRUCTOR. 

The itinerant instructor must be a man who has 
had a first class training in science— such a training 
as will enable him to rely on his own judgment in 
deciding what should, and what should not, be recom- 
mended. But a first class training in science is not 
enough. If possible, he should have been born to 


farming, and should have been steeped in it from his 
boyhood. _ Only then can he properly estimate the diffi- 
culties with which the farmer has to contend. In- 


calculable harm has been done to the cause 0 f , • 
tural education by purely scientific men who iHF, 
are accustomed to speak lightly of the farmers' diK i 
ties In domg so they dfspliy 
customed to work under t.lie mntfooi. J; .- r w * 


can be maintained in the laboratory thev wn»U i, 
the farmer to cultivate his land and feed W* 
in 'accordance with formula deduced from laWat* 
experiments. They overlook the fast that far m ,„ £ 
to contend with a number of varying factors of 
meteorological, biological or economic nature Som* 
of these scientific gentlemen have themselves tried fans 
ing according to formulce, with the result that thev 
have learned to place a higher estimate on the intelh 
gence of tho farmer, and the farmer a lower estimate 
upon the value of scientific training. The Department 
will set its face against such teachers of agriculture, 
and more particularly against itinerant instructors m 
agriculture who are mere scientists, no matter how dis- 
tinguished they may be. 


Before dismissing the question of the qualifications 
of the itinerant instructor, it is desirable to add that 
these instructors should be familiar with, and able to 
accommodate themselves to, the manners and customs 
and the sentiments of the people. I admit that a suffi- 
cient supply of such men will for some time he hard to 
get. Plenty of them have been born, but few made. 
We are making some, and the Department will, as I 
shall presently explain, lose no time in taking the neces- 
sary steps to meet the demand for these functionaries, 
which is already growing apace. But it must be re- 
membered that the training of a functionary of this 
special and important type is not the work of a day, 
and that it will be wiser to wait for a thoroughly 
trained and competent man than to appoint a man im- 
perfectly qualified to discharge such very responsible 
duties. 


WORK OF THE ITINERANT INSTRUCTOR. 

I will now give a rough sketch of the work and func- 
tions of the itinerant instructor. It is during the 
winter months that fanners have most leisure to attend 
meetings ; the work of the itinerant instructor should 
therefore begin early in October, and should at that 
stage take the form of lectures on subjects chosen to 
suit the class of farming in the respective districts. 
The county should be divided into districts, which 
might, or might not, correspond with the Rural Dis- 
tricts, and the lecturer’s time so arranged that he 
would get over the whole county by an early date in 
March. Let us suppose that a county has five dis- 
tricts ; that the lecturer remains four weeks in each, 
and that he delivers five lectures per week. Let us 
further suppose that five centres are selected in each 
district, named A, B, C, D, and E, respectively. At 
A, the instructor would lecture on four consecutive 
Monday evenings ; at B, on four consecutive Tuesday 
evenings ; at C, on four consecutive Wednesday even- 
ings ; and so on. A week would then elapse between 
two lectures at any centre, which would give the farmer 
ample time to think over the preceding lecture, ana 
make a note of questions to be asked at the next meet- 
ing. - ■ ■ 

Having spent four weeks in one district, the mstrnc- 


iilties with which the farmer has to contend. In- 
™ntow 8l Sf e f°“ g f h ’. the 0°““is?>°ners of National Education 


Having spent four weeks in one district, 
tor would pass on to the second district, and having 
spent four weeks there, would pass on to the otters 
in turn. In twenty weeks he would have got 
the five districts, and would have delivered 100 lec- 
tures. At each centre, in a circuit or district, a loc 
committee would be formed, composed of County Co - 
cillors, Rural District Councillors, or other persi? 
selected owing to their interest in the work. The a ty 
of the committee would be to advertise the -ecturM . 
means of posters, leaflets or advertisements in the 
papers, and arrange for a chairman at each mee 
and for the heating and lighting of the 100 m, 
would usually be in the National School. 

The business of the itinerant instructor would be a 
treat the subject of each lecture in a practical ma > 
stating what definite facts are known with regara 
and to reply to questions, which should be ireei 
vited at the close of each address. It has been I » 
in Ireland and elsewhere, that the discussion an q - 
tions at the close of each lecture are even mo 
able, and take up more time, than the l«™i« - 

The importance of this cannot be over-estim j 
it gives farmers an opportunity of stating m 
tried the experiment half a century ago. It was abandoned i 
Manchester School. 
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• ces which is profitable, not only to the rest of 
V audience, but also to the instructor himself, who 

turn carries from parish to parish valuable practical 

^tf'addhion to the lectures in the evening the in- 
Jacior should, during the day, visit the farms in the 
hiphbourhood, when invited to do so, and inspect the 
S buildings, and stock, in order that, knowing the 
r Editions under which farming is carried on, he may 
r ble to frame his information to suit the require- 
ments of the district. As it would be an important 

^ nf liis work in spring and summer to conduct field 
Sriments with manures and seeds, the fields on 
«hkh these tests are to be made should be chosen 
during the time he is stationed in the district so as to 
“ e valuable time in spring, when he would be busy 
attending to these experiments on the demonstration 

summer, field demonstrations should be 
arranged for the purpose of showing the influence of 
the manures used in the experiments, and the good or 
bad qualities of any new variety of potato, gram, or 
other crop which may have been put under test. In 
autumn he would have to see these crops harvested, 
,rd prepare leaflets giving the results of the trials, 
which should also form the subject of further lectures. 

But the work of the itinerant instructor would not 
end in a district where he had given his lectures and 
conducted an experiment. The number of questions on 
practical subjects which continue to arrive at the De- 
partment, slpow quite clearly that there is a growing 
demand for information on specific subjects, and the 
demand always increases in districts where the itine- 
rant instructor has been at work stimulating thought 
and action among farmers. It would be the duty of 
the instructor to be always ready to answer questions 
addressed to him by letter from farmers in any part 
of the county. Such questions, for example, as the 
best mixture of manure for different crops and soils— 
the best mixtures of grasses for any special purpose— 
the best and cheapest form of feeding stuffs for milk 
production or for calf feeding, or for kindred pur- 
poses— the money value of artificial manures — where 
new varieties of seed potatoes are to be obtained— the 
name of a grass — the name of a weed, and what is 
known concerning the best method of eradicating it— 
how the smaller farmer may take advantage of the 
Department's live stock schemes, or of any other which 
may be issued — and a host of similar questions too 
numerous to mention. 

In addition to all this it would be his duty to keep 
constantly under his eye the practical agricultural 
course given in such schools in the county as included 
such a course in their curriculum. 

An itinerant instructor who can gain the confidence 
of the people, and who, by showing a readiness to assist 
them in procuring the most recent information on 
every subject connected with their business, can be- 
come a power for great good in a county- — this is the 
class of instructor that the Department wish to see. 


OTHER FORMS OF ITINERANT INSTRUCTION. 

I have spoken hitherto of only one type of the itine- 
rant instructor — the Instructor in Agriculture — be- 
cause this is the main, the permanent type, whose work 
we hope to see established as part of the regular ad- 
ministrative life of every county. But there will be 
other instructors for special subjects and industries. 
Already in a few counties we have itinerant instruc- 
tors in poultry keeping, whose business it is to teach, 
especially the women — the wives and daughters of the 
farmers and labourers — how to rear poultry on _ the 
most efficient lines. Similarly we hope there will be 
dairy instructresses and teachers of bee-keeping, cot- 
tage gardening, fruit growing, and every similar in- 
dustry by means of which the labourer and small 
fanner can be shown how to make the most of his hold- 
ing. We hope, moreover, to have itinerant instruc- 
tion in cookery and domestic economy, provided for dis- 
tricts in which the school facilities do not suffice for 
the teaching of these subjects to the girls of the agri- 
cultural classes. To these matters I will refer again 
further on. 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE AT SCHOOLS. 

I hope some counties will demonstrate in the near 
future that I have not exaggerated the assistance we 
m *y give to and get from the existing farmers in 
setting our new educational system to work through 
toe scheme of itinerant instruction carried out in the 


manner I have detailed. This is, however, only one 
means towards the educational development we have 
in our minds. We are quite aware that we shall only 
begin to discover the possibilities of farming when 
science is properly applied to it, and this can only tra 
when we have, among the farmers themselves, a body 
of men trained from school days to observe and in- 
terpret accurately the influence of environment on plant 
and animal life. It is to the younger generation we 
must look for this class, and it will not be long before 
the advance guard of them comes to our assistance. 
For this reason we must have, as soon as possible, a 
graduated system of education, of which practical 
science will form an important part. 

I say “ practical ” science because I desire to empha- 
sise the purpose that scientific training will serve in 
our Secondary Schools. It is now recognised that 
mere information in regard to the facts of science 
constitutes only a part — and a small part — of the func- 
tion that science should exercise in an education in- 
tended to fit a youth for the business of life. The in- 
struction must be directed to the cultivation of a habit 
of thought, to the scientific method, and to secure this 
it becomes necessary that the student should not merely 
be told, but that he should find out these facts for 
himself — as far as may be — under careful and en- 
lightened direction. As much depends upon the man- 
ner in which he has acquired this knowledge as upon 
the actual possession of it. 

In primary education, as yon are aware, we have no 
direct function. But we must rely upon the Com- 
missioners of National Education to give us a good 
foundation to build upon, as they must rely upon 
us to see to the stability of the superstructure. _ They 
know what we want. We do not want children in the 
primary school to be taught practical farming. 
School farms are based on a wholly wrong conception 
of the training of the young mind at the age when 
the greatest effect is produced in the moulding of the 
faculties. Some educationists equally condemn school 
gardens, though I should say they might at least be 
made healthful, pleasurable, and elevating adjuncts 
to the playground. What we do want, and what the 
National Education Commissioners are now preparing 
to provide, is, that the children should be given ele- 
mentary notions of science, and a training of the 
faculty of observation through illustrations of scien- 
tific teaching drawn from the physical surroundings 
of rural life— a course which has come to be called 
“ Nature knowledge.” 


AN EDUCATIONAL OAF. 

At the present time, when a boy in any Irish rural 
district has completed his career at the National 
School, say, at the age of thirteen, usually his education 
stops. This is the most serious gap in our educational 
system. The years from thirteen to, say, seventeen, 
are the formative years, the most valuable years for 
the purpose of education, and these years, to the vast 
majority of Irish country lads, are educationally lost. 
In many districts the boy is put to work about the farm 
at thirteen, or even earlier ; in other districts he may 
not take his part in the regular labour of the farm 
till he is fourteen or fifteen ; but everywhere his edu- 
cation ceases once he has left the National School, 
and everywhere the country boy at this period of his 
life practically runs loose during the winter months. 
The effect of this experience generally is, that at the 
ace of seventeen he has forgotten the best of anything 
hi learned at school. He is thus moreover, quite 
unfitted to receive the class or grade of agricultural 
education which in a developed system would be avail- 
able for young men of that age. Now this, I need not 
sav is no wav to bring out the intelligence of the Irish 
faming class It is, 6 indeed, the most effective way 
that could be conceived of stultifying that intelligence. 
I think the tat work we shall do with ear scheme of 
agricultural education in rural districts will be to fill 
up this disastrous educational gap. 

We propose to arrange so that the education of the 
country child need not stop when he has passed the 
sixth class of the primary school, but may be con- 
tinued. We propose to open the door of the secondary- 
school, or the secondary stage of education, to him, 
and to adapt the teaching in the secondary grade so 
as directly to advance him in the practical teaming 
necessary for his career in life. If the primary school 
3£ its part, the boy who completes his ooume therein 
will be qualified to enter a secondary school : mid if 
the secondary schools-existmg schools situated in. 
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Documents, country towns, or in or near rural districts, or new 
_ secondary schools, which may hereafter be started, or 

National Schools which may in certain rural centres 
find, it possible to add on to their primary work a 
secondary and practical side — if such schools do then- 
part, they will be in a position, to begin with, to give 
the boy two years, or two winter courses of essential 
training in practical science, together with a training 
in the keeping of farm accounts and the conducting of 
business correspondence, and to continue at the same 
time his general education. At the end of these two 
years, or, perhaps, in some cases, during these years, 
the boy will be fit for a special course of practical or 
technical agriculture. This course should last for two 
winter sessions of about five months each — the winter 
sessions being selected so as not to take the boy from 
the work of the farm during the busy months of the 
year — and should, if possible, be given at one of the 
secondary, or one of the developed primary schools 
above referred to. The course, wherever given, would 
be under the constant supervision of the county itine- 
rant instructor and of the inspectors of the Depart- 
ment. Now all along that road, from the primary 
school onward, the way of the rural boy must be facili- 
tated. We propose that the secondary school, which 
will be aided by our grants and those of the County 
Councils, shall give its teaching, so far as may be 
possible, at such fees as will be within the reach of 
the poorest. And we propose that for every rural 
district, by means of grants from the County Council, 
aided by grants from the Department, a certain number 
of scholarships or “ bursaries ” shall be provided, which 
will enable boys leaving the primary schools to obtain 
their training in the secondary schools free ; and we 
propose that this system of aid by bursaries and scholar- 
ships shall be continued through every educational 
grade, so that after the secondary grade the more 
brilliant or exceptional boys who had shown a 
special aptitude for the advanced study of agricul- 
tural science might pass on from the secondary school 
to the agricultural college, and so on up to the reor- 
ganised Royal College of Science and the university. 
Thus, I hope wo shall be able fairly to boast, when 
our work is sufficiently developed, that we have opened 
an avenue by which the son of the poorest farmer or 
labourer who has sufficient native talent, may advance, 
free of cost to his father, from the rural primary 
school right up to the highest institutions in which will 
be trained the future Irish savants and professors whose 
duty it will be to carry on and develop the work of 
applying science to our agricultural problems. 

A word must here be said in regard to the education 
of girls. For girls we hope to establish a similar link, 
as m the case of boys, between the primary and the 
secondary school ; and in the girls' secondary schools 
special emphasis will be given to the teaching of domes- 
tic science. This needs no justification. Whatever 
her future in life may be, a girl will in all probability 
sooner or later be concerned with the care and well- 
being of others, and a training in household manage- 
ment (including cookery, &c.) the principles governing 

maintenance of health (including sick-nursing) 
and the care of the young, must be regarded as an 
important part of a girl’s educational equipment. As 
those girls for whom this scheme makes special pro- 
vision will belong to the agricultural classes, this 
teaching should include also, dairying, poultry manage- 
ment, and care of farming stock, &c. In many dis- 
tricts instruction of this kind must be taken to the 
very doors of our people, and just as in the matter of 
agricultural education, so in regard to what, for the 
want of a better term, we may call household economy, 
we hope by means of well-trained itinerant instruc- 
tresses to carry this means of training into even remote 
rural districts. 

THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND THE TRAINING OE 
TEACHERS. 

p 1 ® Department do not disguise from themselves the 
difficulty which confronts the launching of such a 
scheme as I am describing, owing to the dearth of 
qualified teachers for the new work. But for the 
earlier stages of the work in the schools — for that Pro- 
gramme _ in Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual 
Instruction, and Domestic Economy already referred 
to much can.be done by a series of special courses, 
given to existing science and art teachers, which the 
Department have organised in centres at Dublin, Cork, 
and Belfast. The training of teachers for special agri- 
cultural instruction will be slower work. For the 


training of these, however, the Department . 
hand certain educational agencies wldch hlmitV 
can adapt to their purpose. IPHy, its. 

The Department have taken over, as von am , 
the emstmg institutions known ns tie A1W v*ft 
Perm Glasnevm, and the Monster IMirv'S.?’ 1 ^ 
Agricultiiral Institute at Cork. AlthonJ? f„ .1 " 1 
I have f ully set out above, w. do not inteid at 
to multiply such institutions, we mean to El 
utmost use of those which we already ham 
immediately take steps to organise the work tai n 
Glasnevin and at Cork, so as to make them sermtff 
Sfmm, «“ Deputam.tr, general educatiS 
C , A that programme demands instructim 
both for young men and young women, and „ then” 
sent system of having alternate classes of men E 
women at each institution is attended with consifcS 
loss of efficiency, the Department have resolved to T 
organise and entend the existing Munster Daily w™, 
as a higher class schml of farm and domesticlcSZr 
for girts only. On the domestic side, the pupils mil 
be taught laundry work, cooking, needieioik, & 
while on the farm side the Department hope t?equi'A 
the school for the highest form of dairy instaXf 
coupled with such other branches of instruction as am 
required to fit young women either to become farmers’ 
wives, dairymaids, or instructresses in these subjects. 
Fortunately, the past history of the Munster Dairv 
School shows that it has a distinct sphere of utility 
in the technical training of girls. What is obviously 
required is that this branch of its work should be en- 
couraged and the Department will spare no eflort in 
making the institution one of the best of its kind in 
any country. 

The question of the provision for male agricultural 
pupils m connection with the Munster Institute, as 
distinct from the existing Dairy School, is one which 
the nature of the case suggests should be specially con- 
sidered, in the first instance, from the point of view 
of so important a county as Cork. Whether that pro- 
vision should take the form of a technical agricul- 
tural school of the secondary grade already described, 
which might grow eventually into a provincial college, 
or whether the County Council will prefer to delay 
their help towards meeting local educational needs in 
the less ambitious directions until the situation is ripe 
for a collegiate institution, practical circumstances will 
determine, and, I am confident, will determine satis- 
factorily. What is manifest is that, for such a demand 
for the higher grades of agricultural teaching as at 
present exists in Ireland, or as is likely to exist for the 
next two or three years, there is ample provision now 
at the disposal of the Department in other institutions,, 
the more important of which the Imperial Exchequer 
will fully maintain without our having to draw either 
on the Department’s special endowment, or on the 
rates of the County Councils. The institutions to 
which I refer are the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, 
and the Royal College of Science. Until it becomes 
clear that these institutions are insufficient to mee* 
the increasing needs for higher agricultural teaching 
for male students, the Department cannot recommend 
any province to devote its resources to providing locally 
for this grade of technical instruction. 

The Glasnevin Institution, then, in its turn, will 
cease to take in female pupils, and will be reorganised 
and altered, so as to fit it still more completely for the 
training of young men who intend to follow the higher 
branches of farming, or to become instructors in tech- 
nical agriculture. In the past there has been a fair- 
demand for instruction of this kind at this Institu- 
tion, but the demand for places has not equalled the 
capacity of the school. Now that it is to te made an 
institution entirely to be devoted to young men, it is 
expected that for some time to come it will far more 
than suffice to meet the normal demand, as well as 
the special demand, created by the introduction of the 
programme of the Department. I may add that 
courses for young men desiring to become creameiy 
managers will be continued there. I will. not enter 
here into the details of the character of the instruction 
to be imparted, or of the changes and additions that 
are about to be made at this institution. It is sum' 
cient for me to state that no effort will be spared to 
make its equipment of the best. , 

It is not, however, proposed that the young men who 
attend the Glasnevin Institution should be provides 
there with a training in the very highest forms of ar*’- 
cultural science, or with facilities for agricultural 


higher institution, which is now a 


available a stiff 
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. t!le Department, viz., the Royal College of Science 
. n^hlin, which, is about to be thorouglily reorganised 
11 t0 take its place as the principal Technical Col- 
j or Ireland, in the educational programme of the 
ivoirtment. That programme, indeed, would be in- 
iwnoiete if it did nofc provide Ireland with at least one 
Station for the very highest form of teaching and 
Search in science applied to Industries and Agri- 
tone and the Department are fortunate in having 
“ h a „ institution to their hand. Among other de- 
iopments which it is intended shall take place at this 
institution is the provision of a Chair in Agriculture, 
hich will be one of the most important faculties. 
Unlike the other institutions, which must be main- 
tained out of the Department’s own endowment and 
local rates, the Royal College of Science is to he re- 
built staffed, and specially equipped, as well as main- 
tained out of funds furnished by the Imperial Trea- 
ja— _ ’as the Department are fully alive to the neces- 
sity for providing the highest form of scientific research, 
they hope to make this institution under its new form 
rank among the best in Europe. 


The highest form of agricutural instruction and agri- 
cultural research can- only be carried out efficiently 
where land and farm buildings are available. It is 
proposed, therefore, that there should be a close connec- 
tion between the Agricultural Faculty of the Royal 
College of Science and the Model Farm at Glasnevin, 
where, in addition to the provision for the training 
of technical agriculture, with which I have already 
dealt, a special provision will be made for attacking 
those problems which the staff of itinerant instructors 
show require solution for the benefit of Irish agricul- 
ture. 


Anticipating the reorganisation of the Glasnevin In- 
stitute, and of the Royal College of Science, as well as 
the demand for itinerant instructors, the Department, 
as far back as last October, provided facilities for lay- 
ing the foundation for intending instructors of agri- 
culture. They then entered for the first session of a 
complete three years’ course six farmers’ sons. A 
further batch will be put in training this year, and this 
process will be continued until the demand has been 
fully met. We are also considering the provision of a 
limited number of travelling scholarships for young 
men whose capacity as teachers seems likely to be in- 
creased thereby. 

There is already an urgent demand from some coun- 
ties where this part of the system is already understood, 
for itinerant instructors, and many other counties will 
soon be on the look-out. In the hope that a certain 
number of young men might be found who had already 
had a sufficient amount of scientific training and prac- 
tical experience to require a comparatively short fur- 
ther training to fit them for this work, the Depart- 
ment made provision for special courses of instruction 
in agricultural subjects to be given in Dublin _ this 
summer, arid they invited such young men as had the 
necessary qualifications to make application to attend 
these courses, in order to equip themselves, if possible, 
for entering upon the work of itinerant instructors next 
October, by which time we may be in a position to .meet 
a moderate demand. Such a plan as this is, I need not 
say, a mere expedient for supplying the more pressing 
n«ds of the moment. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

There is one factor which should be kept in view in 
considering a system of agricultural education for Ire- 
land, and that is the development of rural industries. 
I have refrained hitherto from referring to rural in- 
dustries in this memorandum, for fear of overloading 
a scheme which is mainly educational. At the last 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture, however, an 
interesting discussion took place which convinced us 
that our scheme would not be hampered or misunder- 
stood, but, on the contrary, would be rendered far more 
acceptable, and gain many valuable adherents, if we 
ma de it clear that we aim, not only at the improve- 
ment of the farming industry in all its branches, but 
at the profitable and congenial home employment 
®j.the farmer’s family. The Department are quite 
“**9 to this vital element of the question. 


during which people can work upon the land. Documents, 

and “ how to fill the remaining interval, for a popnla- 

tion mainly agricultural, with remunerative, wholesome 

and dignifying occupation is, not only an economic, 

but a social and moral problem of the highest interest 

to a nation." The general need, moreover, of not 

merely educating the people in industrial pursuits, 

but also of endeavouring to secure that they will find 

scope for their abilities in industries here at home 

rather than elsewhere is, of course, evident. We want 

to make our educational system, not an impetus to 

emigration, but an element in minimising the exodus 

from our country. Educated farmers and artisans 

working in Ireland — such is our ideal. 


But it is important here that a dear line of dis- 
tinction should be drawn between industries that re- 
quire the labour of the worker all the year round and 
all the working day — and which are m.ost suitable to 
urban communities — and industries intended to fur- 
nish occupation for the spare time of an agricultural 
population. It is these latter we are here considering, 
and it cannot be too clearly understood that such in- 
dustries should be regarded as subsidiary to agriculture, 
and that it would be a most unsound course if, for their 
sake, the tillers of the soil should come to neglect the 
main industry of agriculture, or the womenkind of the 
farmer's family give less attention to those duties con- 
nected both with the farm and the household, which 
are the most valuable contribution they can make to the 
economy of rural life. 


This principle borne in mind, the development of 
home industries in agricultural districts can be pur- 
sued with all available energy. The successful intro- 
duction of such industries will call for much thought, 
careful experiment, and patient effort'. The Congested 
Districts Board have shown that much can be done by 
direct teaching and judicious subsidies. We cannot 
quite follow in their steps, for we have not nearly the 
same amount of funds available for this mode of action. 
On the other hand, we can, to a degree not practicable 
in the congested area, lean upon private enterprise 
which, when supplemented by our system of practical 
education, must after all be the chief factor in the 
actual creation or development of industries. When 
the children of the people have had, from the earliest 
educational stage, the training of the hand and eye, 
the systematic development of the faculty of observa- 
tion, and, in the further educational stages, specialised 
instruction having a direct relation with agricultural 
and industrial, life, we shall _have the greatest of all 
agencies for the development of industries — a trained 
population. The work of so training the population 
(as will have been seen, if this memorandum has suc- 
ceeded in making its meaning clear) has begun already. 
But it will take some years before this process will have 
produced its chief result. In the meantime, much 
may be done by careful local enterprise and initiative, 
aided by special information, special instruction, and 
other forms of special aid furnished by the Depart- 
ment. The County Councils must assist in promoting 
such rural industries as circumstances determine to be 
suitable to their respective districts. Expert industrial 
instructors will be provided by the Department for 
these industries when proper local action has been 
taken, and the Department will labour to qualify itself 
to act as, so to speak, the Intelligence Office of the 
country, for such industrial development. 


It would be but a waste of time to give here lists of 
possible industries, or to discuss their relative suit- 
ability to the various parts of the country. Outside 
the poultry, dairying, and flax industries, there 
should, let it be repeated, be small home and cottage 
handicrafts, or industries directly connected with agri- 
cultural crops or fruit, such as cider-making, starch- 
making, fruit preserving, &c. Perhaps one possible 
notable exception may be mentioned— the woollen in- 
dustry, which might become a large factory industry in 
rural districts. But it should be remembered that in- 
dustries of this latter kind require capital and com- 
mercial enterprise for their development. The chief 
eventual factor to be provided in order to attract capital 
and enterprise is an industrial class— a class with the 
habits and methods of industrial life-in a word, a 
trained labour supply. And education liberally inter- 
preted will prove the principal means to this end. 
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Documents, uniformity in principle— variety and elasticity in the County Councils and the Central Aut-horitv v 
_ detail. will ensure the smooth and effective workhuTof A 

It may appear strange to some who read this scheme liew machinery. I have not attempted to steer a si 

that the Department should in such an important course between the two rocks of destructive critickn * 

matter have felt justified in propounding one general upon one or other of which attempts to deal practical?’ 

policy for the whole of Ireland. A little thought upon w Rh Irish problems are most commonly wrecked. Son/ 

the objects which it is sought to attain, and the will say that the scheme assumes a degree of educa? 

machinery to be set in motion, will show the necessity tional zeal which belonged to generations of Irishmen 

of proceeding upon well-defined uniform principles J°ug ag°i which may characterise generations vet un 

in agricultural education. The necessity arises from horn, but which is not manifest to-day. l" a j m ; f 

the nature of all sound educational work, and it is that I have formed a high estimate of the educational 

especially felt in connection with that co-ordination spirit of my countrymen, and the circulation of this 

which it is so important to establish between the dif- pamphlet among Irish farmers, with the full approval 

ferent educational systems of the country. These sys- oi the Agricultural Board, shows that they are of the 

terns ought to be administered upon uniform principles, same mind. Others who have great influence upon die 

and if we were to launch a lot of schemes based upon thought and action of the Irish people have no patience 

no definite idea, and having no common principles with any partial attempts to deal with national prob- 

underlying them, it would be impossible for the other lems, the solution of which, in their opinion, most 

educational authorities, however anxious they might either await the concession or the abandonment of a 

be to do their part in the elevation of our rural life, political demand. In reply, I have only to say that 

to extend to us that hearty co-operation, without by which ever side this view may be put forward we 

which any attempt to solve the problem of agricul- cannot afford to yield to it. The latest Census figures 

tural education would but make confusion worse con- are 011 ad our minds, and tell the tale of a continued 

founded. exodus even more exhausting in the quality than in 

In thus insisting that the principles upon which we the quantity of the drain. We must remember that 

proceed must be uniform, let me make it quite clear the phenomenon of a rural exodus is not peculiar to 

that there ' will be equal necessity for the greatest Ireland now : the depletion of rural districts is going 

elasticity in the practical application. Elasticity 0,1 i' 1 mbst European countries. The problem of 

is dictated by the variety of local conditions to be met how to rehabilitate rural life is not exclusively an Irish 

with in Ireland — a variety remarkable in proportion problem. But in Ireland its solution is of greater 

to the size of the country. Even excluding the con- urgency than in any other country, for the simple 

gested districts, we find wholly diverse systems of agri- reason that the towns to which our people fly are 

culture, from dairying to flax cultivation, from barley three thousand miles from our shores. What is hut 

growing to cattle grazing. There will also bo tlio migration elsewhere is emigration here. These con- 

greatest variety in the number of pupils seeking agri- siderations clearly indicate the necessity for a many- 

cultural education, and in the time which it may be sided national effort. Happily, the social side of 

necessary to take in the different counties for the Irish rural life is being brightened by more than one 

various stages of the scheme to mature before further new . movement, which, so far from diverting the at- 

progress is attempted. The teacher difficulty, which tention of the rural classes from the urgent need for 

will, I fear, be acute for some years, will act as an an improved system of practical education, will incline 

automatic brake upon any too precipitate educational them to extend a sympathetic hearing to all honest 

developments. proposals for enhancing the happiness and comfort 

of Irish families in Irish homes. The scheme I have 
conclusion. outlined at least has this end in view. It is conceived. 

we trust, with a full knowledge of Irish difficulties, of 
I have now discharged, to the best of my ability, Irish capacities and of Irish sentiment. We rely upon 

the task of submitting, on behalf of the Department, in those to whom these pages are addressed to see that it 

broad outline, a comprehensive scheme of agricultural plays a useful part in the upbuilding of our country, 

education for Ireland. If we gain a general acceptance 
for what we have thought out, we shall enter upon our 

task with a force of enlightened public opinion behind HORACE PLUNKETT. 


(4.) 

Extract from the First Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


(See the evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, q. 4229). 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


To the educational part of its work the Department 
looks as the most powerful and abiding means of pro- 
moting the end in view. In a country which is so in- 
dustrially depleted as Ireland, and in which the eco- 
nomic drain is still continuing, the direct measures for 
improving industry above referred to, however valu- 
able, and however they may extend as the work pro- 
gresses, and as legislation creates new opportunities, 
cannot by themselves alone produce very great or deep 
results, .and large expectations based upon them may 
lead to disappointment. But a proper system of edu- 
cation, which, while paying due heed to the training of 
the character and the will, will train the intelligence 
to deal with concrete things as well as with ideas,' and 
which will give to the generation receiving it skill and 
knowledge that will bring out and make them conscious 
of their own powers and resources in practical affairs, 
cannot have disappointing results. Experience has 
amply proved that it is to the individual and national 


resourcefulness and the confident character thus 
loped by an educational system, more than to aay 
cause, countries which have in recent tunes ac 
marked industrial success owe them progress. 
Department, accordingly, feel that however P ,. 
other forms of effort may be. or whatever ‘a® , l. 
tions which may prevail in Ireland, if the pe P 
placed in full possession of the benefits of such 
cational system, they will have the instrument of tne> 
own salvation in theii hands. Snpplem.ntoi b 
a system moreover, and directed by a pub P 
instructed on economic subjects, ail oth ® r . „j y 
State action in relation to industry become ^ ^ • 

more effectual. For this reason the Dep ^ 
stress on the educational work which they ^ 
commissioned to do in co-operation with th 
cational authorities of the country. include the 

The educational duties of the. Department mem ^ 
administration in Ireland of the Grant for 
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Art (an elastic Parliamentary grant, the amount of 
*hich depends on how far it is utilised by schools and 
lasses) ' the management of institutions for higher 
teaching in science and art, amongst them the Royal 
College of Science, the Metropolitan School of Art, the 
Botanic Gardens, and the Museum ; and the organisa- 
tion of a system of technical instruction applied to 
industries and agriculture. In undertaking these duties 
the Department will act on the view that the education 
of a country should be considered as a whole, and that 
it is a t'rievous fallacy to expect sound results from any 
special scheme which is not made an organic part of 
the general educational system. The experience of 
countries which have given most attention to the con- 
nection between education and industrial development 
shows that the best results in this direction are due to 
fte secondary school and the university or higher tech- 
nical college. When the secondary school, on, at least, 
one of its “ sides,” is permeated with the practical 
spirit, and deliberately related to the real economic and 
social' needs of the country, it becomes possible to pro- 
duce leaders of industry, that is, men who have learned 
to apply intellect and science, as well as enterprise, 
to the callings of commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture; and when properly-trained leaders of industry 
are available for a country reforms in all the grades 
of practical education inevitably follow. Again, that 
great undeveloped resource, the latent intellect and ar- 
tistic and mechanical skill of the working classes of the 
country cannot be rightly got at until the primary 
schools’, rural and urban, fit their pupils to take direct 
advantage, whether of the general schools or the tech- 
nical schools of a complete system, with their respective 
avenues of progression. There cannot be the most use- 
ful educational ambition in a country until the pupil 
of talent in the humblest elementary school feels that 
the way is open for him, so far as educational oppor- 
tunity can open it, to the highest careers in industrial, 
agricultural, or academic life. The primary school, 
the secondary school, and the university are thus re- 
garded as having their part to do for what is com- 
monly called technical education, as well as the specially 
technical institutions. 

The Department enters the secondary schools of the 
country, as the administrator of the Science and Art 
Grant,’ principally from the point of view of general 
education, which is the first concern of the secondary 
school, "and secondarily from the point of view of those 
specialised applications of education to which the secon- 
dary school should lead. With these objects in mind 
it has entirely changed the system on which the Science 
and Alt grants have hitherto been administered, and 
rendered these grants, it is hoped, more favourable to 
freedom and individuality in teaching, and more suit- 
able to Irish conditions. The new Programme of Ex- 
perimental Science, Drawing, Domestic Economy, and 
Manual Instruction, which the Department has issued, 
is intended to provide, in the first two years, the secon- 
dary school with that minimum of scientific discipline 
and training of the hand and eye which educationists 
now generally hold should be a part of any broadly- 
conceived scheme of general education.. This minimum, 
it is believed, may be given without injury to .the essen- 
tial function of the humanities in the curriculum of 
every secondary school. The Department do not desire 
that Ireland, at this period of transition in her educa- 
tional history, should fall into the mistake which, it is 
beginning to be recognised, has been committed else- 
where, of underestimating the value of the human and 
ethical parts of education, even in the direct production 
of utilitarian results. The Programme, in its subse- 
quent years, will permit of specialisation according as 
pupils are intended for various practical callings. Most 
fortunately for Irish educational reform, the Depart- 
ment have had the full co-operation of the Board of 
Intermediate Education in this matter. That Board 
have adopted the Department’s Programme, made it 
part of their own curriculum for the current year, and 
resolved to accept the inspection and examination of 
the Department in the subjects which the Programme 
includes. By this means a great impetus will have 
been given this year to the introduction of practical 
features into general secondary education, and the way 
prepared for specialisation at later stages in technical 
directions. To facilitate the schools in talcing up the 
new Programme the Department gave a series of special 
free courses to teachers, this year, in centres in Dub- 
Belfast, and Cork. These courses were attended 
hy teachers from 196 secondary schools. 

Besides this development of secondary schools, and 
lhe promotion of evening continuation schools, to pro- 

The lines on which the Department propose to promote.a system 
by the Vice-President in the Appendices, and are illustrated 


vide for the education of boys whose schooling has been j)ocdmkhxs 
abruptly cut short by their going into employment, the XI. * 

system of the Department will include the establish- 1 

ment, through the medium of existing schools and 
otherwise, of special Technical Schools for Industries 
and for Agriculture. In connection with agriculture — 
apart from the difficulty of getting teachers, which 
must continue, with diminishing intensity, for a few 
years, until a supply of expert agricultural teachers has 
been trained — the organisation of such technical schools 
presents a comparatively simple problem. Agriculture 
is a great and living industry, universally pursued in 
Ireland, and whether these agricultural schools arise in 
connection with secondary schools, or are independently 
organised — and probably they will appear in both forms 
— their problem will be to adapt their teaching to the 
service of the industry which is at their door. Their 
chief perplexity will be, how, with most economy and 
practical effect, to diversify their work so as to suit the 
different agricultural conditions of different parts of 
the country, and the different classes of service, that 
of the working farmer, that of the agricultural scien- 
tist, for which knowledge is required.* It is otherwise 
with technical instruction intended for the purposes 
of industries other than agriculture. Outside the large 
cities where Technical Instruction schemes are being 
successfully inaugurated, there are few towns in Ire- 
land where any such industries exist. Moreover, a 
striking difference, which it is most important to ap- 
preciate, thus appears between the problem of technical 
instruction in Ireland and that problem in Great 
Britain. In the towns of England and Scotland tech- 
nical instruction has but to adapt itself to existing 
and flourishing manufactures. In no locality does any 
doubt or question arise about the industries to be 
served. The scheme of technical instruction is called 
on to provide its pupils with skill and knowledge, 
mainly imparted in the evening, to be applied to indus- 
tries which they are working at during the day. In 
the majority of the provincial towns of Ireland, be- 
yond the artisans connected with the building trades, 
there are seldom workers enough engaged in any indus- 
try to which technical instruction could properly be 
applied to furnish pupils for a class at a technical 
school. This somewhat baffling difficulty, which con- 
fronts the Department in the organisation of its educa- 
tional system, it is desirable to have fully realised. It 
means that part of the problem of technical instruction 
in such localities must be, how to promote industries 
to which it may be applied ; and that, consequently, 
through exceptional Irish necessities, the Department 
may oe obliged to give more attention to this mode of 
action than it might otherwise have found it desirable 
to do. It means, moreover, that, outside the large 
cities, that phase of technical instruction which ap- 
proaches more nearly to the direct teaching of trades 
or handicrafts to workers insufficiently prepared in the 
elements of science and art will for a time have to be 
more resorted to in Ireland than . is the case in more 
developed countries. But this, in its irregular applica- 
tions at least, will be but a temporary phase. Tech- 
nical instruction in its true and permanent conception, 
as a specialised but organic part of general education, 
whose aim is so to train a man as to render him 
morally, intellectually, and physically master of his 
best aptitudes, and able to apply these aptitudes in 
every fitting direction that opportunity offers, will 
always be before the mind of the Department. It is 
from men so trained, from their inventive brains, their 
skilful hands, their developed and self-trustful per- 
sonality, conscious of powers, and seeking for oppor- 
tunities to use them, that the true advancement of a 
nation’s industries must come. This has been the his- 
tory of technical instruction, even in countries which, 
like Ireland, have started without industries, and 
which have also had to try the temporary phase referred 

For the purposes of higher technical and scientific 
education, the Department has under its control, main- 
tained from Imperial funds, the institutions already 
mentioned, which have hitherto been known as the 
Science and Art Institutions. It is intended by the 
Department to remodel and adapt, all of. these institu- 
tions to purposes which it was impossible for them 
adequately to serve under former circumstances, and to 
make them living factors in the promotion of practical 
education and the industries and agriculture of the 
country. The Royal College of Science, as it has been 
called up to the present, will, it is proposed, be made 
the chief technical college for Ireland, a real "poly- 
technicnm ” or college of science applied to agriculture 
of agricultural education iu Ireland are described in a memorandum 
in tlie section of the Report under the head of “Agriculture.” 
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XtjcuHBNTB anc * industries ; and for tMs purpose it will be re- 
jj_ ' organised, provided with new buildings, and equipped 

in such a fashion as to bring it, at least in quality, 

level with the best technical colleges. Soon after the 
Act came into force a Departmental Committee was 
appointed, by minute of the Vice-President, to con- 
sider and report as to the best means of carrying out 
this reform. This Committee consisted of Sir W. de 
W. Abney, k.c.b. ; Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the 
Department ; Captain T. B. Shaw, then Assistant 
Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ; Mr. S. 
E. Spring-Rice, C.B., Auditor of the Civil List; Mr. 
J. G. Barton, c.B., Commissioner of Valuation for 
Ireland ; Sir James Musgrave, Bart., of Musgrave 
Bros., Belfast ; and Mr. W. B. Harrington, of Har- 
rington & Co., Cork. Their labours resulted in a de- 
tailed Report, which will be a valuable guide to the 
Department in reorganising this College. The Metro- 
politan School of Art, when, in due tune, it is recon- 
stituted and brought into full activity in the work of 
the Department, ought to become what Ireland has so 
long lacked, a centre of life and inspiration for Irish 
Art, and especially for Irish Art applied to industry. 
The IrisK people are said by those who have special 
knowledge of artistic handicrafts to possess still the 


aptitudes which the collection of Irish antiquities in 
the Museum shows to have belonged to their ancestors^ . 
and it is quite probable that in the class of industriei 
m which the individuality of the worker imparts a 
special element of value, they may achieve particular 
success. A national School of Art, encouraging local 
freedom, aiming at distinctive national qualities 
having at its hand, as part of its inspiration the 
beautiful and suggestive objects in the Museum, taking 
its place in a system of education in which the teach” 
mg of Art was sympathetically encouraged in every 
part of the country, might have a great influence on 
Art and industries in Ireland ; and such a centre it is 
hoped what is now called the Metropolitan School of 
Art may become. The Science and Art Museum in 
Kildare-street, which already possesses collections of 
great value to the interests of science, industries and 
art, and the other Institutions will be developed ’ simi- 
larly, so as to assist in their several ways the work with 
which the Department has been entrusted. Detailed 
Reports dealing with the year’s work of the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, the.. Museum of Science and Art, the 
National Library, and the Botanic Gardens, have al- 
ready been issued by the Department, and are reprinted 
as an appendix to the present Report. 


( 5 ) 

ExTRACTjfrom the Directory of the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
(See the evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, q. 4040). 


PROGRAMME FOR THE SESSION 1901-1902. 


Nature of 1- The Royal College of Science supplies, as far as 
Instruction, practicable, a complete course of instruction in Science 
applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially those which 
may be classed broadly under the heads of Engineering 
and Manufactures, and in Physics and Natural Science, 
and in Agriculture, and is intended also to aid in the 
instruction of Teachers of Science. 

Duration of 2. The Session commences on the first Tuesday in 
Session. October, and lasts until first Friday after June 18. 

Vacations of one fortnight at Christmas, and from tho 
Thursday before Easter till the second Monday follow- 
ing, inclusive. 

3. The First Term commences on the first Tuesday 
in October, and the Second Term on the first Monday 
in February. 

4. All Classes in the College are open to Ladies. 

5. Students may enter as Associates or Non-Asso- 
ciates. By “Associate Students” is meant all those 
who enter for the three years’ curriculum of the Col- 
lege. 


Associate 

Students. 


DIPLOMA OF ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND 
(A.R.C.Sc.I.) 


6. The course of instruction for Students desirous of 
obtaining the Diploma of Associate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Science extends over three years, each year being 
divided into two Terms. In the first year the instruc- 
tion is general. In the following years it is specialised 
according to the Faculty selected. 


QUALIFICATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

Science 7. The qualification by examination to teach Science 

Teachers. subjects under the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland and Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington, is dispensed with in tlie case 
or Associates ; and in the case of Non- Associates a Cer- 


tificate of this College is recognised as qualifying a 
Science Teacher under the Board of Education and 
under the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland to teach the subject or subjects 
named in the Certificate, and to earn grants thereon. 
(See the Directory of the Board of Education.) 


ASSOCIATESHIP. 

8. Students intending to enter for the Associateship Entrant 
will be required to pass an Entrance Examination to- Eiamisisa 
wards the end of the preceding Session or the first day 

of the Session for which the Student wishes to enter, 
in the following subjects: — 

Elementary Mathematics. — Arithmetic, includ- 
ing simple interest and use of Logarithm Tables ; 

Algebra, including simple equations; Plane Geo- 
metry, including the two first Books of Euclid. 

Elementary Practical Geometry, including the 
use of the drawing pen, with Indian ink, com- 
passes, set square, and T square. 

9. The Examination is partly written and partly 
oral, and commences each day at 10 a.m. 

10. No Student will be required to pass the Exami- 
nation who can show by certificates that he has already 
passed the Science and Art Examinations of the Board 
of Education, or those of any other recognised Institu- 
tion, in these subjects. The production of satisfactory 
Drawings executed by the Candidate will exempt from 
Examination in Elementary Practical Geometry. 

11. The Diploma of Associateship of the Colleg^ pjpio bm- 
A.R.C.Sc.I., is given to Students who have attended 
three-fourths of the number of Lectures in each of the 
three years, and have passed in all the subjects of the 

first year, and in those of any one division of the 
second and third years. In their respective divisions 
they will be required to take the “ Pass with Credit^ 
in their final Examinations, in the following subjects: 
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12. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

Applied Mechanics and Hydrodynamics, Engineer- 
ing, Drawing. 

FACULTY OF MANUFACTURES. 

Advanced Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry. 

FACULTY OF PHYSICS. 

Physics and Practical Physics, including Electro- 
technology. 

FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Zoology, Botany, and Geology. 

ASSOCIATE COURSES AND FEES. 

13. Students entering for the purpose of obtaining 
the Diploma of Associate, or intending to compete for 
the Scholarship, are required to attend the courses as 
given below and in the Time Tables, and to pay the 
prescribed fees : — 

First Year. — (For all Faculties). 

1st Term. 

Pure Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 

Descriptive Geometry and 

Geometrical Drawing, 

Chemistry (Lectures). 

Chemical Laboratory. 

Freehand and Model Drawing at Metropolitan School 
of Art. 

Fees for 1st Term — £9. 

2nd Term. 

Pure Mathematics (Exercises). 

Mechanics (Lectures). 

Physics (Lectures). 

Physical Laboratory. 

Mechanical Drawing. 

Freehand and Model Drawing — continued. 

Fees for 2nd Term — £9. 

Total 1st Year — £18. 

14. In their second and third years Associate Stu- 
dents are required to attend all the courses of any one 
Division, and to pay the prescribed fees, as follows : — 


2nd Term. Doovinm, 

Mechanism and Thermodynamics (Lectures) — con- 

ti'nucd. 

Applied Mechanics (Lectures, &c.) — continued. 

Engineering (Lectures) — continued. 

Surveying (Lectures and Field Work). 

Surveying (Drawing School Practice). 

Geology and Palaontology — continued. 

Fees— £3. 

Total 3rd Year, Faculty of Engineering — £16. 


FACULTY OF MANUFACTURES. 

Second Year. 

1st Term. 

Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 

Mineralogy (Lectures). 

Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Physics (Lectures). 

Physical (Laboratory). 

Machine Construction (Lectures). 

Mechanical Drawing. 

Fees— £12. 

2nd Term. 

Mathematics (Exercises) — continued. 

Mechanics (Lectures). 

Mineralogical Laboratory — continued. 

Advanced Chemistry (Lectures). 

Chemical Laboratory. 

Machine Construction (Lectures) — continued. 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Fees— £8. 

Total 2nd Year, Faculty of Manufactures — £20. 
Third Year. 

1st Term. 

Mechanism and Thermodynamics (Lectures). 
Chemical Laboratory. 

£12. 

2nd Term. 

Mechanism and Thermodynamics (Lectures) — con~ 
tinned. 

Chemical Laboratory — confined. 

Total 3rd Year, Manufactures — £12 


FACULTY OF PHYSICS. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 


Second Year. 


Second Year. 


Applied Phssics. 


1st Term. 

Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 
Mineralogy (Lectures). 
Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Physics (Lectures). 

Physical (Laboratory). 

Machine Construction (Lectures). 
Mechanical Drawing. 

• Fees— £12. 


1st Term. 

Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 
Mineralogy (Lectures). 
Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Physics (Lectures). 

Physical Laboratory. 

Machine Construction (Lectures). 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Fees— £12. 


2nd Term. 

Mathematics (Exercises) — continued. 

Mechanics (Lectures). 

Mineralogical Laboratory — continued. 

Machine Construction (Lectures) — continued. 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Fees— £3. 

Total for 2nd Year— £15. 

Third Year. 

1st Term. 

Mechanism and Thermodynamics (Lectures). 

Applied Mechanics and Hydrodynamics (Lectures). 
Engineering (Lectures). 

Drawing and Testing Materials. 

Geology (Lectures) including Paleontology (Demon- 
strations). 

Geological Laboratory. 

Fees — £13. 


2nd Term. 

Mechanics (Lectures). 

Mathematics (Exercises) — continued. 

Physical Laboratory. 

Machine Construction (Lectures) — continued. 

Mechanical Drawing. 

Mineralogical Laboratory — continued 
Fees — £6. 

Total 2nd Year, Applied Physics — £18. 

Third Year. 

Applied Physics. 

lsf Term. [j 

Mathematical Physics (Lectures). 

Mathematics (Exercises). 

Mechanism and Thermodynamics (Lectures). 

Physics (Tutorial). 

Physiol Laboratory, Electrotechnology. 

Fees— £15. 
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2nd Term. 

Documents, Mathematical Exercises — continued. 

1 Mathematical Physics (Lectures) — continued. 

Mechanism, &c. (Lectures) — continued. 
Physics (Tutorial)— con tinned. 

Physical Laboratory — contin u ed. 

Surveying (Lectures and Field Work). 
Surveying (Drawing School Practice). 

Fees — £3. 

Total 3rd year, Applied Physics — £18. 


Second Year. 

Physical Science. 

Is# Term. 

Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 

Mineralogy (Lectures). 

Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Physics (Lectures). 

Physical (Laboratory). 

Fees— £13. 

2nd Term. 

Mechanics (Lectures). 

Mathematics (Lectures and Exercises) — continued. 
Physical Laboratory — continued. 

Chemistry (Lectures). • 

Chemical Laboratory. 

Mineralogical Laboratory — continued. 

£7. 

Total 2nd year , Physical Science — £20. 


FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Second Year. 

Is# Term. 

Mathematics (Lectures). 

Do. (Exercises). 

Mineralogy (Lectures). 

Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Zoology (Lectures). 

Zoological Laboratory. 

Botany (Lectures). 

Botanical Laboratory. 

Fees— £13. 

2nd Term. 

Mineralogical Laboratory. 

Advanced Chemistry (Lectures). 

Chemical Laboratory. 

Botany (Lectures) — continued. 

Botanical Laboratory. 

Fees— £8. 

Total 2nd year, Natural Science — £21. 


NON-ASSOCIATE STUDENTS. 

i6. Students may enter for separate courses and re 
ceive Certificates after Examination, if they have IT 
tended two-thirds of the Lectures. A Certificate of 
Attendance is not given for any Laboratory coursa of 
less than three months. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

17. The Examinations are held at the end of the*.-- 
First Term for certain of the Courses which then ter iTT*' 
m in ate, and at the end of the Session for the remainder tidwT 
and are conducted by Papers set partly by Examines 
appointed by the Department, and partly by the Pro- 
fessors of the College. 


18. The minimum number of marks required for the Mart- 
several grades is as follows: — 

1st Prize, . 75 per cent, of total marks attainable 
2nd „ . 60 „ ,, 

Pass with credit, 50 „ , ” 

Pass, . 33 „ ’’ ” 


19. A second prize is not awarded unless more than 
five Students present themselves for Examination. 


20. All Students present at the Examinations are 
expected to be in attendance, and to work in the Labora- 
tories or Drawing School until the results ?ire declared, 
unless leave of absence be given for good and sufficient 
reasons. 


21. An Associate Student of the First Year who fails 
in the Sessional Examination of that year in one or 
more subjects, will be permitted to complete such First 
Year’s Course by re-entering the College in the follow- 
ing Session for the purpose of studying those subjects 
in which he failed, and passing the Sessional Exami- 
nations therein. 

Such Student will not be required to attend courses 
of instruction in those subjects in which he passed 
during his first Session. Should he do so, he will be 
required to pay the fee prescribed for each Course he 
attends. 


An Associate Student thus allowed to complete his 
First Collegiate Year, is ineligible for the Medal or 
Royal Scholarship offered for competition on the com- 
pletion of the First Collegiate Year. Such Student is, 
however, eligible for prizes awarded upon the results 
of the Sessional Examination in any subject which he 
re-attends. But any student who has failed in the 
first year and pays for and takes tile full first year's 
course again is eligible for the Medal and Royal 
Scholarslup. 


22. In all examinations the Candidate’s note-books i^pedi® 
and drawings are to be laid before the Council. of Sots 


Third Year. 

1st Term. 

Geology (Lectures), including Palaeontology (Demon- 
strations). 

Geological Laboratory. 

Zoology (Lectures). 

Zoological Laboratory. 

Fees— £9. 


FEES FOR NON-ASSOCIATES. 

23. The Fees payable by Non- Associate Students are: Kse» w F a 
Lectures. Stated 

Any Course of Lectures, £2. 


Practical Work. 


2nd Term. 

Geology and Palaeontology (Lectures)— continued. 
Geological Laboratory. 

Botany (Lectures). 

Botanical Laboratory. 

Fees — £7. 

Total 3rd year, Natural Science — £16. 


Scholars and 
Exhibitioners 
admitted free. 


15. The above Fees include all the courses of the re- 
spective years. 

The Fees are in all cases payable in advance. 

The holders of Royal Scholarships, Royal Exhibi- 
tions, or National Scholarships pay no Fees. 


Chemical Laboratory — 

£2 for a special Course of one month. 
£5 for three months. 

£9 for six months. 

£12 for the entire Session. 

Assaying — 

£5 for three months. 

£9 for six months. 

£12 for the entire Session. 

Physical Laboratory — 

£2 for a special Course of one month. 
£5 for three months. 

£12 for the entire Session. 
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Zoological Laboratory— 

£2 for a special Course of one month. 

£3 » » 2nd Year’s Course, 

as in the Faculty of Natural Science. 

£4 for a Third Year’s Course, as in the Faculty 
of Natural Science. 

£5 for a special Course of three months. 

Botanical Laboratory— 

£1 for a special Course in Part III. 

£2 for a special Course of one month. 

£3 „ „ Farts I.-III. 

£5 ,, » three months, or in 

Parts I.-IV. 

Geological and Mineralogical Laboratory. 

£1 for the Course of Paleontological Demonstra- 
tions. 

£2 for a special Course of one month. 

£2 for a Course as in the Faculty of Engineering. 

Drawing School — 

£5 for the Session, or £3 for one Term, includ- 
ing Surveying (Field Work). 

£1 Surveying (Field Work). 

Mathematical Exercises. 

£2 per Session, any Course. 

24. Non-Associate Students attending Laboratory 
Courses in any subject will do so at hours to be ar- 
ranged with the Professors concerned. 

25. Students taking a short Laboratory or Drawing 
School Course will be allowed to extend it on paying 
the difference fifteen days before the expiration of the 
Course paid for. 

26. The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Geology, and Mineralogy are recognised by the 
Royal University of Ireland. They are for the most 
part so arranged as to cover the Course prescribed for 
the 1st Medical and 2nd Arts Examinations, and Cer- 
tificates of Attendance are granted to Medical and 
other Students attending the Courses of Lectures, and 
the Laboratories. 

A Special Register will be kept of such Students’ 
attendance. 

27. The Courses of Botany and Zoology are also re- 
cognised by the University of Edinburgh. 

28. Advanced Students attending special courses or 
engaged in research will have every facility for study, 
including direction in their reading. 

Prizes, Scholarships, Medal. 

29. Prizes of the value of £2 and £1 may be 
awarded in the several subjects of instruction to ap- 
proved Candidates upon the result of the Sessional Ex- 
amination. These prizes are open to both Associate 
and Non- Associate Students^ 

30. Four Royal Scholarships, each of the value of 
£50 yearly, with free admission to the Lectures and 
Laboratories, are attached to the College. Two are of- 
fered, for competition each year to Associate students, 
not being Royal Exhibitioners or National Scholars, on 
the completion of their first Collegiate year. In order 
to qualify for them a student must attend at least 
three-fourths of the Lectures and Demonstrations of the 
first year, and pass in all the subjects of that year, and 
in at least two of them the Pass must be “ with Credit.” 
The holders of the Scholarships are required to attend 
with strict regularity all the courses of their respec- 
tive years, and to pass the Sessional Examinations. 

31. A Silver Medal is annually awarded at the end 
of the first year to the Student who gains the highest 
number of marks at the Sessional Examinations. 

32. All Prizes must be claimed before the 1st Feb- 
ruary following the date of award, otherwise they will 
be forfeited. 

33. Any Scholarship or Medal may be withheld 
should none of the Candidates have attained a suffi- 
ciently high standard of merit at the Examination. 

Exhibitions, National Scholarships, and Admis- 
sions at Reduced Fees to the Royal College oe 
Science for Ireland. 

34. There are nine Royal Exhibitions of the value of 
£50 per annum, entitling the holder to free admission 
to all the lectures, and to the Laboratories, to be held 
from year to year for three years, on the condition that 
the holder attends the Lectures regularly during those 
years, and passes the Examinations required for the 
Associateship of the College. 

35. Three of the above Royal Exhibitions are awarded 
annually to the College, and are open for competition 


annually at the May Examinations of the Board of Documents. 
Education, South Kensington. The conditions under 
which they are obtainable will be found in the Direc- 
tory of the Board of Education, which may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Board of Education, 

South Kensington, S.W. 

36. There are free Teacher Studentships for three 
years’ Course in Science and Teachers of Technical 
Schools, and for Itinerant Instructors in Agriculture. 

37. Sixty-six National Scholarships have been insti- jr a t,ioual 
tuted by the Board of Education, South Kensington, of Scholarships 
which twenty-two are open for competition annually, 

at the May Examinations, to Students of the Industrial 
Classes, as defined in the annual Directory of the 
Board. They are of the value of 30s. a week during 
the Session, and are tenable for three years at the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, or the Royal College of 
Science, London, at the option of the holders. They 
entitle the holders to free admission to all the Lectnres 
and to the Laboratories, with third-class railway fare to 
and fro, for one journey, each session, between the 
home of the scholar and Dublin or London, as the case 
may be. 

38. Any bond fide Teacher who is qualified to earn g u ; ellue 
payments on results for teaching Science, according to Teachers 
the terms of the Science Directory, may attend any 
Associate Course of Lectures at the College, on paying 

a fee of £1 for examination in each course attended. 

39. Exhibitioners, and all Students admitted free or j> e( . u ] ar 

at reduced fees, are required to attend with strict re- attendance 
gularity all the courses of their respective years (unless necessary, 
exempted by special permission of the Council), to con- 
form to the rules of the College, and to pass the Ses- 
sional Examinations. In case of illness a medical cer- 
tificate must at once be forwarded to the Secretary. 

Library. 

40. The Library contains carefully selected works Lil)rary _ 
relating to the subjects in which instruction is given ; 

it- is open to the students, on week-days from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and from 7 to 10 p.m., on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and also to the public under certain condi- 
tions fixed by the Council. 

Voluntary Courses. 

41. Systematic Evening Courses on various branches Extra and 

of Science are voluntarily given by Professors or other Special 
members of the Staff during the Session. Courses. 

Courses for teachers are organised during the Sum- 
mer Vacation in the month of July. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

Professor W. F. BARRETT, f.r.s., f.r.s.e., m.i.e.b., 
M.R.I.A., j.p. 

Assistant to Professor of Physics, WM. BROWN, 
B.SC., A.1I.I.E.E. 

FIRST YEAR. 

GENERAL PHYSICS. 

Properties of Matter and Energy in general. 

Space Time, and Mass. — Measures of space — The 
metric system — Instrumental means for measuring 
minute spaces— The Microscope, Vernier, Screw-Micro- 
meter, Dividing Engine, Spherometer, Cathetometer, 
Optical Lever. Units of length area, and volume. 
Measures of time — Exact means of measuring intervals 
of time— Clocks, Chronometers, Chronoscopes, Clirono- 
graphs— Velocity— Acceleration. Measures of mass— 
Weight and mass— The Balance— Fundamental units of 
length, mass, and time. 

Force.— Definition— Measurement of forces— Ihe 
force of gravity— Laws of falling bodies — Atwood s 
machine— The pendulum. 

Energy.— Definition— Transmutation of energy— 
Potential and kinetic energy— Conservation of energy— 
Classification of energy— High and low class energies— 
Availability of energy— Sources of terrestrial energy. 

Matter. — Its essential properties.— Elements and 
compounds. Molecules and Atoms. 

Properties of Solids. — Elasticity — Tenacity 
Rigidity— Viscosity. , , 

Mechanical froperties of Fluids.— Hydrostatics— 
Definition of a fluid— Distinction between solids and 
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Documents, fl u id s j n the transmission of pressure — Hydraulic press 
— Pressure of a fluid due to its weight — Pressure pro- 
portional to depth — Pascal’s vases— Upward and lateral 
pressure — Hydrostatic bellows — Spirit levels — Artesian 
wells — The siphon — Pressure of liquids on immersed 
bodies — Specific grari tig — Hydrometers — Determination 
of the densities of solids and liquids ; of bodies in 
powder, of bodies soluble in water, See. — Density of 
gases. 

Pneumatics — Weight of bodies in air and in vacuo — 
The Ealloon — Atmospheric pressure — The Barometer 
— Mercurial, water, and aneroid barometers — Correc- 
tions and reductions of barometric readings — Self-regis- 
tering barometers — Height of homogeneous atmosphere 
or pressure height — Determination of heights by the 
barometer : hypsometry — Boyle’s law — Air Manometers. 

Pneumatic and Hydraulic machines — The air pump 
— Use of valves — Calculation and measurement of elas- 
tic force of residual air — Mercury pump — Compressing 
pump — Lift pump — Force pump — Water-ram — Water 
engines — Turbines. 


HEAT. 

Thermometry.— E ffects of heat upon bodies — The 
quantity of heat in a body to be distinguished from its 
hotness— Thermometry and calorimetry — Choice of tlier- 
mometric substance — Construction of a thermometer — 
Thermometric, scales — Sources of error in a thermo- 
meter and their correction — Maximum and minimum 
thermometers — Pyrometers . 

Dilatation . — Expansion of Solids — Methods of de- 
termination — Linear and cubical expansion — Force of 
expansion — Applications of expansion — Compensating 
pendulums — Chronometers. Expansion of liquids — 

Methods of measurement — Apparent and absolute ex- 
pansion — Laws of liquid expansion — Expansion of 
water. Expansion of gases — Methods of measurement 
— Law of Charles — Change of volume or pressure of a 
gas by change of temperature — The air thermometer — 
Absolute zero, absolute temperature. 

Calorimetry. — U nit of heat — Definition of specific 
heat — Methods of determining specific heat — Calori- 
meters — Specific heat of solids, liquids and gases. 

Transference of Heat. — C onvection — Conduction — 
Radiation and Law of Cooling. 

Convection . — Diffusion of heat by effect of gravity 
—Dilatation of bodies by heat, and mobility of par- 
ticles of fluids. Convection in liquids — Heating by 
hot water — Maximum density of pure water — Joule’s 
method of determination by convection — Maxinru|m 
density of sea water — Oceanic currents, the Gulf 
Stream, &c. Convection in gases — Land and sea 
breezes — Trado winds — Attraction of light bodies pro- 
duced by convection — Effect of rarefaction — High con- 
vective power of hydrogen. 

Conduction . — Diffusion of heat by conduction — Defi- 
nition of specific thermal conductivity — Variable and 
steady flow of heat — Practical applications of conduc- 
tivity — Davy lamp. 

Principal Laws of Radiation. 

Change of State . — Passage of a solid into a liquid. 
— Internal work — Constant temperature during fusion — 
Table of melting points — Latent heat of liquefaction — 
Determination of latent heat of water. 

Passage of a liquid into a solid — Heat evolved during 
congelation — Expansive force of ice. 

Passage of a liquid into a gas . — Heat absorbed in 
evaporation — Latent lxeat of vaporisation — Constant 
temperature during ebullition — Table of boiling-points 
— Hypsometer — Effect of pressure on boiling-point — 
Geysers — Passage of a gas into a liquid — Distillation 
— Cryophorus. 

Maximum pressure of vapours — Elastic force of 
vapour in contact with its own liquid— Measurement 
of maximum pressure — Vapour pressure of different 
liquids — Dew point — Daniell’s and Mason’s Hygro- 
meters. 

Nature of Heat.— C onversion of work into heat — 
Rumford’s and Davy’s experiments — Joule’s' experi- 
ments — Mechanical equivalent of heat. 


SOUND. 

The generation of sound. — Vibration — Physical cause 
of the distinction between noise and musical tones — 
Periodic and non-periodic motions. 

The propagation of sound— A material medium neces- 
sary — Experiment of the Florentine academicians — The 
decay of sound — Law of distance — Use of speaking 
tubes and speaking trumpets — The conduction and re- 


inforcement of sound— The Stethoscope— The «», •*. 
of sound— Experimental determinations. 

TVave motion— Water waves ana air waves— TV.„ 
verse and longitudinal waves-Motion of a partfe 
a wave— The reflection of sound-Echo-CoS^ 
mirrors— The absorption of sound— The refract;^ t 
sound — Amplitude, length, and form of wans ° 
rated by extent rate and mode oi vibration -Loud^ 
pitch, and quality of musical tones. ” 

Musical tones— Vibration number, and vibrifi-r, 
period— Determination of vibration number bi t! 
Siren and by the Plionautograph— Wave length _iw 
and lower limits of audible musical tones— The 
or diatonc scale. ° 

Resonance— Law of sympathetic vibration-Beso- 
nance of tuning forks, strings, and membranes-Beson 
ance of air — Resonators — Whistles — Pan nit^ 
—Resonance of flames — Singing flames — Sensitive 
flames and tlieir acoustic value. 

Vibration of strings— Velocity of pulse along a chord 
—Laws of the transverse vibration of strings and their 
experimental illustration— The monochord— Musical 
tones of strings — Harmonics of a string 

Vibration of fluids— Longitudinal vibration of liquids 
and gases — Determination of the velocity of sound in 
these bodies— Organ pipes— Embouchure— Musical tones 
of flue pipes— Harmonic upper partials— Use of raano- 
metric. flames — Construction of the organ— Open and 
stopped pipes. 

The organ of voice— Reed pipes— The harmonium- 
The concertina. 


LIGHT. 

Propagation of light— Sources of light— Divergent 
emission — Rectilinear propagation — Images formed by 
apertures — Shadows — Decay of light by distance— Law 
of inverse squares — Brightness— Law of illumination 
— Photometry — Rumford’s and Bunsen’s Photometers 
—Velocity of light through space and its determination 
— Aberration of light— Velocity oi light in water. 

Nature of light — Guesses of the ancients— Newton's 
material theory — Reasons for its rejection— Huyghen's 
undulatory theory — Reasons for its acceptance. 

Reflection of light from plane surfaces— Lew and 
theory of reflection — Scattering of light ami law of 
incidence — Image of reflected object — Lateral inversion 
—Inclined mirrors — Multiple images— The kaleido- 
scope — Motion of mirror and image — The sextant and 
quadrant— Goniometer— Heliostat. 

Reflection from curved surfaces — Cpncave mirrors— 
Principal and conjugate focus — Reversibility of rays- 
Determination of focal length theoretically and experi- 
mentally — Real and virtual foci — Formation of images 
—Calculation of magnitude, distance, and nature of 
image — Linear and angular aperture of mirror— 
Spherical aberration — Convex mirrors. 

Refraction of light by plane surfaces — Transparency 
— Amount of refraction and its measurement by dif- 
ferent methods — Descartes’ law — Index of refraction— 
Reason why a ray is refracted according to the emission 
and the undulatory theory — Oblique incidence of wav - 
front — Ratio of velocities — Total reflection— Limiting 
angle. 

Refraction through Prisms and Lenses — Direction oi 
ray within a prism — Angle of least deviation— Con- 
verging lenses — Determination of foci — Real and 
virtual images — Diverging leqses— Spherical aberration 
of lenses. 

Optical instruments — Magic lantern — Camera oc- 
scura — Photographic camera — Microscopes — Magnify- 
ing power — Opera glass — Telescopes. 

The eye — Its structure — Cause of erect and distinct 
vision — Limit of clear vision — Power of accommoda- 
tion— Long and short-sightedness — Spectacles. 

Dispersion of light — Analysis of white light by the 
prism — Pure and impure spectrum— Synthesis of wtnw 
light — Dispersive power — Chromatic aberration— Curia 
of least aberration — Achromatic combination of lenses. 

Absorption of light— General and selective absorption 
— Colours of flowers, &c. — Pure and impure colours— 
Complementary colours — Phosphorescence — Spectrum 

analysis — The Spectroscope. 

MAGNETISM. 

The natural magnet or lodestonc — Origin of the name 
magnet — Attractive and directive force of lodeston 
Distinction between magnetic and electric attractio 

Communication of magnetism — The magnetic m 
— Artificial magnets — Methods of magnetization 
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.^-etization— Compound magnets— Mutual action 
(magnets — Fundamental law. 

a Magnetic measurement — Distribution of free mag- 
along a magnet— Curve of magnetic intensity— 
Setic poles, axis, equator, and field— Law of dis- 
f r l— Magnetic moment — Fracture of magnets. 
ilametic induction — Temporary magnetization of 
u ^ on _Coercive force — Function of the armature 
r keeper of a magnet — Reaction of ends of magnet — 
Mwnetic curves — Consequent points — Equipotential 
prfaces and lines of force. 

Dia-magnetism — Faradays discovery — Action of 
m8 <metism on all bodies— Heavy glass and bismuth— 
Dia-magnetic and para-magnetic bodies— Behaviour of 

terrestrial magnetism — Proofs of magnetism of earth 
-Ear tli's f° rce simply directive — Construction and use 
inland and sea compass— Azimuth compass— Terrestrial 
magnetic poles— The magnetic elements: Declination, 
Inclination, Intensity— Inclinometers and Declino- 
meters— Eew dip-circle — Determination of intensity— 
Horizontal and vertical force. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Frictional Electricity.— D evelopment of statical 
electricity by friction of solids, liquids, and gases — 
Necessity of difference in molecular structure between 
rubber and rubbed body — Conduction of electricity by 
mlids and liquids — Insulation — Dual nature of elec- 
tricity— Equal and opposite quantities of Electrioity 
always co-exist — Theories of Electricity. 

Electric quantity and potential — Definition of these 
terms— Relation between potential and work done — 
Analogy of potential to level of water or to temperature 
-Unit potential — Difference of potential. 

Electroscopes and Electrometers . — Idiostatic and 
Heterostatic electrometers — Gold leaf electroscope — 
Measurement of electricity — Unit quantity — Coulomb’s 
torsion balance — Peltier’s electrometer — The quadrant 
electrometer. 

Distribution of electricity — Exterior and interior sur- 
faces of charged body — Electric density: or amount of 
charge per unit surface — Density of electricity on con- 
ductors of various shapes — Equipotential surfaces — 
Power of points, flame and dripping water — Dissipa- 
tion of electricity. 

Electric Induction . — Influence of electricity on sur- 
rounding bodies — Existence of charge implies equal and 
opposite induced charge — Faraday’s theory of induction 
-Free and bound electricity — Charge by induction— 
Electric capacity— Di-electrics — Specific inductive capa- 
city— The Electrophorus — Continuous electrophorus— 
He replenishes 

Electric machines — Cylinder and plate machine — 
Winter’s machine — Berts cli’s machine — Induction 
machines. 

Electric condensation . — Increase of electric density 
without increase of potential — The condenser — Electric 
images— Condensing electroscope — Capacity of condenser 
-The Leyden jar — Charge by cascade — Unit jar — Resi- 
dual charge — Leyden battery. 

Electric discharge — i. By conduction, silent discharge 
-1L By convection, glow, and brush discharge — iii. By 
tenption, spark discharge — Effect of pressure on dis- 
ehaige — Discharge in rarefied media — Effect of perfect 
Tacunm— Effect of high temperature on discharge — 
Difference between positive and negative discharge— 
““tenberg’s figures — Physiological, heating and 
luminous effects of discharge — Velocity of electric dis- 
™arge— Current induction by discharge — Currents of 
different orders. 

Development of electric potential by molecular actions 
Produced by contact, pressure, cleavage, 
JM solidification of insulators — Electricity produced 
‘^change of temperature in hemihedral crystals— PyTO- 
“«tricity — Electric polarity of tourmaline, &c. — Elec- 
"juify produced by contact of dissimilar metals — Zam- 
wms pile — Galvani’s experiment — Electricity produced 
^^rical difference— Identity of electricity, however 


CURRENT ELECTRICITY. 

•Electro -motive Force — Rapid generation of difference 
^Potential — Electro-motive force — Discussion of 
tiri °* con * act an -d chemical action — Electric poten- 
result of contact of dissimilar molecules — In- 
Dtfy of such permanent contact to sustain electro- 
s’"'* 6 l°rce — Consumption of heat, or mechanical or 
wanuc “ energy in maintaining electric flow. 


Voltaic Batteries-— Volta’s pile, and "couronne des DocnMiura, 
tasses” — Electro-motive series of metals — Faraday’s re- 11 
searches — Definition of terms current, pole, ~ electrode , 
anode, kathode, electrolysis, & c. — Local action : amalga- 
mation— Polarization : secondary currents — Gas battery 
— Smees, Daniell’s, Grove’s, Bunsen’s, Leclanche’s, and 
other cells — Comparative value of different cells. 

Electrolysis — Historical sketch — Decomposition of 
water — Definite direction of radicals — Molecular theory 
of electrolysis — Davy’s electro-chemical discoveries — 

Laws of electrolysis — Table of electro-chemical equiva- 
lents — Faraday’s researches — V oltameter — Electrolysis 
of salts — Secondary chemical action — Electro-metallurgy 

Electro-plating and electrotyping — Relation between 
work done by current and electrolysis — Secondary bat- 
teries of Plante, Favre, &c. — The storage of electric 
energy. 

Galvanometers — Means of detecting current electricity 
— Oersted’s discovery — Relation of electricity and mag- 
netism — Determination of direction of current, and of 
current strength — Tangent galvanometer— Sine galva- 
nometer — Differential galvanometer — Astatic system— 

Thomson’s mirror galvanometer — Volt-meters and Am- 
pfere-meters — Calibration of galvanometer. 

Resistance — Definition of resistance — Specific resist- 
ance — Rheostat — Resistance of solids and liquids — Ex- 
ternal and internal resistance in battery circuit. — Size of 
plates — Ohm’s law — Arrangement of cells in battery — 

Divided circuits — Shunts — Wheatst one’s bridge — 
Measurement of resistance and electro-motive force — 

Units of resistance, of potential, of capacity, and of 
current. 

_ Heating effects of current — Distribution of heat in 
circuit — joule’s law — The Voltaic arc — Regulators of 
the electric light — Electric lighting ; arc lights and in- 
candescent lights. 

Thermo-electricity — Seebeck’s discovery — Electro- 

motive force generated by difference of temperature in 
junctions of two dissimilar metals — Thermo-electric 
series. 

Electro-dynamics — Action of currents on currents — 
Fundamental laws — Ampere’s rectangle — Rotation pro- 
duced by currents — Barlow’s wheel — Faraday’s rota- 
tions — Solenoids : their declination and dip — Action of 
magnets on solenoids — Ampere’s theory of magnetism 
by molecular currents. 

Electro-magnetism — Magnetization of iron by cur- 
rent — Electric bells — Electric clocks — Automatic recor- 
ders — Chronoscopes. 

Electric telegraph — Historical summary — Essentials 
in every telegraph — Single needle telegraph — Function 
of earth plates — Dial telegraphs — Morse instrument and 
code — Morse sounder. 

Text Book. Each student must provide himself with 
a copy of the Cambridge Natural Science Manuals, and 
Thompson’s Electricity and Magnetism, together with 
Brown’s Examples in Physics with Solutions, Part 
and Barrett and Brown’s Practical Physics, Part I. 

Students are expected also to consult the special works 
which will be recommended under each subject. 


SECOND TEAR. 

GENERAL PHYSICS. 

The Molecular Properties of Matter. — The states 
of matter. Continuity of these states. Andrew’s ex- 
periments. Critical temperature. Piezometer : measure- 
ment of the coefficient of the compressibility of liquids. 
Internal friction. Viscosity of solids. Tresca’s experi- 
ments. Motion of glaciers. Viscosity of liquids. Vis- 
cosity of gases. Transpiration of gases. Effusion of 
gases. Diffusion of gases. Laws of diffusion. Osmose 
of liquids and gases. Osmotic pressure. Solution. 
Surface tension. Plateau’s experiments. Measure- 
ment of surface tension. Capillarity and its laws. 
Capillary constants of liquids. Angle of contact. 
Spreading of oil over water. Cohesion figures. For- 
mation of soap films. Surface rigidity and surface 
contamination of liquids. Liquid veins. Savart’s in- 
vestigations. 

The Constitution of Matter. — Kinetic tneory or 
gases. Vortex-ring theory of atoms. Molecular magni- 
tudes. Radius of molecular action. Rucker and 
Reinold’s researches. Methods of estimating the mass, 
size and velocity of atoms. Crookes’ experiments. 
Cathode Rays. The Radiometer. The " Trevelyan 
Rocker” the “Spheroidal State," and the so-called 
Crooke’s force. Quasi-Thermal Conductivity of gases 
at low pressures. ^ ^ 
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Documents, HEAT. 

II. 

Conductivity — F low of heat through a wall — Defini- 
tion of specific thermal conductivity — Variable and 
steady flow of heat — Determinations of conductivity — 
Similarity of thermal and electric conductivity of 
bodies — Conductivity of rocks — Underground tempera^ 
tures — Conductivity of liquids — Apparent absence of 
conductivity in gases cooling in Hydrogen. 

Calorimetry — M ethods of determining specific heat 
— Corrections — Method of condensation — Joly’s Calori- 
meter — Dulong and Petit’s law — Atomic heat — Specific 
heat of liquids — Value of high specific heat of water — 
Specific heat of gases — Difference between specific heat 
of gases at constant pressure ancl constant volume — 
Work performed by expanding gas. Mayer’s calcula- 
tion of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Change op State.— -S olution — Freezing mixtures or 
Cryogens — Crystallization — Super-saturated solutions — 
Tomlinson’s experiments — Change of volume by solidifi- 
cation — Carry’s machines — Table of freezing-points — 
Effect of pressure on freezing-point — Glaciers and their 
explanation — Regelation Measurement of maximum 
vapour pressure of different liquids at different tem- 
peratures — Dalton’s Laws — Regnault’s and Dine’s 
Hygrometers. 

Pyrometry — M easurement of high temperatures — 
Method of expansion or contraction — Air pyrometers 
— Method of calorimetry — Method of electric resistance 
— Callender's pyrometer — Vapour density pyrometers — 
Optical Pyrometers — • Thermo-electric pyrometers — 
Chatelier’s couple — Recalescence — Temperature and 
structure of flames. 


SOUND. 

The velocity of sound — -Experimental determinations 
— Theoretical determination — Velocity of sound com- 
pared with that of a body falling under the influence 
of gravity — Newton’s investigation — Difference between 
theoretical and experimental value of the velocity of 
sound in gases — Laplace's correction — Regnault’s re- 
searches — Velocity of sound in liquids and isotropic 
solids — Velocity of sound in crystals and wood. 

Wave Motion ■ — Transverse and longitudinal waves — 
Simple harmonic motion — Composition of simple har- 
monic motions — Reflection, refraction, and interference 
of waves — The superposition of waves— Principle of 
the superposition of small motions — Difference of phase 
— Secondary waves — Amplitude, length, and form of 
waves. 

Analogy of sound and light — Loudness the analogue 
•of brightness, pitch the analogue of colour — Correspond- 
ence between the gamut and the spectrum — The reflec- 
tion of sound — The absorption of sound — The refrac- 
tion and inflection of sound — Difference between 
acoustic and optical transparency of the atmosphere — 
Fog signals — The effect of wind on audibility of sound. 

Transverse vibration of rods and plates — Transverse 
vibrations of fixed and free rods — Inharmonic upper 
partials — The kaleidophone — The liarmonicon — The 

tuning fork — Vibration of plates — Nodal lines — 
Chladni’s figures — Vibration of bells. 

Longitudinal vibration of strings and fixed and free 
rods— Determination of the velocity of sound in solids 
— Marloye’s harp. 

The organ of voice — Vowel and consonantal sounds 
— Analysis and synthesis of vowel sounds — Speaking 
machines — The Phonograph. 

The organ of hearing — The structure of the ear — The 
labyrinth — The semicircular canals and their probable 
function — The cochlea — The menibrana basilaris and 
Corti’s arches : their probable function — Sympathetic 
vibrations. , 

Beats — The interference of two simple tones — Effect 
of difference of phase — Optical representation of beats 
— Limit of audible beats. This limit depends on two 
causes (a) number of beats per second, (6) magnitude 
of the interval — Origin of dissonance. 

Musical tones and their production — Tones and semi- 
tones — Simple and compound tones — Partial tones — 
Composition and resolution of compound musical tones 
— Optical methods of investigating sonorous vibrations 
—Cause of various qualities of musical tones found in 
the greater or less abundance of harmonic and inhar- 
monic upper partials — Harmonic upper partials of a 
string— Force of upper partials dependent on how the 
string is struck, where it is struck, and the character 
of the string The pianoforte— The violin— Helmholtz’s 
vibration microscope. 


Combination tones.— The so-called Tartini’s w, 
grave harmonic— The cause of these tones-The Tj!I 
of combination or resultant tones -Different^,'* 
and summational tones. tla ‘ * ones 

LIGHT. 

Bhotometnj— -Wheatstone’s, Joly’s, and Lununer and 
Brodhuns photometers— Standard of light 1 

Camera lucida— Optical instruments— -The cve—Hivn. 
cular vision— Cause of single vision-The reflecting 
refracting stereoscope— Defects of the eye'— AsUmT 
tism Chromatic aberration— Oolour-blmdness-Mu»OT 
volatantes— Blind spot— Irradiation— Persistence of im 

pressions— Thaumatro-pe— Phenakistiscope— Fatitrue f f 

eye — Accidental or subjective images. 5 1 

Colour — The prismatic and the normal spectrum- 

irrationality of dispersion— Dichroism— Doctrine cf 
colours— Young and Helmholtz’s theory— Colour mix- 
ture — Maxwell’s and Abney's researches. 

Velocity of Light— Foucault’s, Fizeau’s, and Cornu's 
methods — Recent determinations of the velocitv- 
Michelson’s experiments— Velocity throueh various 
media — Relative motion of matter and ether. 

Theories of L,ight— The corpuscular and tie wavs 
theory— Principle of Huygliens. Compounding n( 
vibrations. 6 

Refraction of Light — Effect of temperature on index 
of refraction— Dr. Gladstone’s researches— Specific re- 
fractive energy — Total reflection— Limiting angle— At- 
mospheric refraction— Mirage— Looming— The Rain- 
bow. 

Interference of light — Newton’s rings— Colours of thin 
films — Explanation of these colours — Change of phase 
of wave— Determination of wave lengths— Fresnel’s 
mirrors and bi-prism — Diffraction : (a) by edge of 
obstacle, (6) by narrow obstacle, (c) by narrow aper- 
ture — Colours of small particles and of grooved surfaces 
— Halos and parhelia — Optical bench — Measurement of 
wave lengths by diffraction gratings. 

Polarization of light — Double refraction — Its expla- 
nation — Ordinary and extraordinary ray— Crystallo- 
graphic or optic axis— Biaxial crystals— Double image 
prism — Nmol's prism — Plane polarized light— Polariza- 
tion by the tourmaline — Polarization by reflection and 
by ordinary refraction — Polarizing angle— Brewster’s 
law — Polarization by fine particles — Polarization of 
clouds and sky — Polar clock — Polariscope — Chromatic 
effects of polarized light— Effects of temperature, 
strain, and pressure on transparent media as revealed 
by polarized light — Origin of rings in uniaxial and 
biaxial crystals— Arragonite and quartz— Circular pola- 
rization — Rotatory power of liquids — Saccliarimeteis- 
Magneto-optic rotation. 

RADIATION. 

Radiation in its chemical aspect. — The communica- 
tion of molecular motion to the luminiferous ether— 
Chemical reactions produced by radiation — Vegetation 
— Photography — Abijey’s researches — Ultra-violet rays 
— Fluorescence — The Conversion of lion-luminous into 
luminous radiation Calorescence. 

Radiation in its thermal aspect. — Detection and 
measurement of obscure radiation — Thermo-electric pile 
— Radio-micrometer — Bolometer — Distribution of heat- 
bearing rays in the prismatic spectrum— Draper’s law 
of the distribution of energy in the spectrum — Identity 
of laws relating to luminous and thermal radiation— 
Radiation in vacuo — Law of inverse squares — reflection, 
refraction, and polarization of so-called radiant heat— 
Forbes’ experiments on internal radiation— Prevosts 
theory of exchanges- -Stewart’s enlargement of this 
theory — Equilibrium of heat rays — Velocity of cooling 
— Dulong and Petit’s and Stoney’s researches. 

Absorption of thermal radiation by solids andhquias 
— Melloni’s experiments — Selective absorption — Thermo- 
crosis — Influence of sifting of rays — Influence of tem- 
perature of source on penetrating power— Ratio ot 
luminous to obscure radiation from various sources- 
Radiation from different sources — Reciprocity of ab- 
sorptive and emissive power— Practical consequences o 
radiation and absorption— Dew and hoar frost— ln a- 
thermancy of gases and vapours— Tyndall’s resoaren^- 
Transcalency of elementary gases — Effect of aqnec® 
vapour on climate. . . tfia 

Radiation in its luminous aspect— Analysis or 
radiation from glowing solids and liquids and i _ 
gases and vapours — Continuous and discontin 
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...Spectrum of incandescent coke-points and of 
Altaic arc— -Reciprocity of radiation and absorption— 
Stewart’s investigation — The solar spectrum— 
tvinnhofer's lines— Kirclihoff’s law. 

1 Svectrum analysis. — The spectroscope— Application 
. chemical analysis— Application to sunlight and star- 
hsht— Solar physics— Huggins and Lockyer’s researches 
_Jl8nge of refrangibility due to rapid motion in line 
-f right— The motion of the fixed stars — Broadening of 
lines in spectrum— Spectrum of sun spots and of solar 
^■nes— Spectrum of corona and of comets — Diffraction 


!r 'jltidiatCon in Us electrical aspect. — Relation of the 
luminiferous ether to electricity— Hertz’s researches— 
Oscilstory electric discharges — Electro-magnetic radia- 
(jon—Wave length of electric undulation — Reflection, 
refraction, and interference of electric radiation — 
Lodee’s, Fitzgerald’s, and Marconi’s experiments— 
ffiitei Telegraply. 

Tie BSntgcn or X-rays, their production, detection, 
jnd application— Crooke’s, Lenard’s, Rontgen’s, and 
Becquerel’s experiments. 


MAGNETISM. 

! Magnetic measurement — i. Method of oscillation — 

' ii. Method of deflection — Method of compensation — iii. 

Method of .torsion — The torsion balance — Coulomb’s 
\ investigations — Magnetic field — Uniform and variable 
fields. 

Terrestrial magnetism — Isogonic, isoclinic and isody- 
namic lines — Similarity of isoclinic and isothermal 
lines on the earth’s surface — Variations of magnetic 
elements. — Magnetometers — Regular and irregular 

f variations — Diurnal, annual, and secular variation — 
'■ Magnetic perturbations and magnetic storms — Periodi- 
city of these storms, and their relationship to maxi- 
mum sun-spot periods — Points of contact between these 
phenomena and auroral displays, tropical rain-fall, &c. 

Magnetization of iron ships — Local attraction — 
Transient, permanent, and sub-permanent magnetism 
-Means of correcting local attraction. 

Molecular effects of magnetization — Ancient and 
modem hypotheses of magnetism — Ampfere’s theory — 
Magnetization a molecular act — Molecular changes ac- 
companying magnetization — Emission of sound— Elon- 
gation of iron by magnetization — Grove’s experiment — 
Effect of temperature on magnets and magnetic metals 
-Gore’s experiments — Critical temperature of mag- 
netic metals— Reca les cence — Relationship of magnetic 
metals. 

dia-magnetism — Behaviour of crystals — Plucker’s and 
Tindall’s researches — Magnecrystallic action — Polarity 
oi dia-magnetic force. 

Effect of a magnetic field on light. — The so-called 
“Magnetization of light” — Kerr’s discovery — Rotation 
oi the plane of polarization by reflection from a mag- 
netic pole— The Zeeman effect — Preston’s experiments. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electrostatic Phenomena. — Holtz, Voss, and 

Wilmsliurst influence machines — Hydro-electric 
machines. 

Atmospheric Electricity. — Lodge’s experiments — 

Lightning and Thunder — Return shock— Lightning con- 
ductors— Methods and results of investigating atmo- 
spheric electricity — Annual and diurnal variations — 
Possible cause or causes of atmospheric electricity. 

Electrical Measurements. — C. G. S. system of 
units. Ratio of electro-static to electro-magnetic units 
— Absolute measurement of current strength, and dif- 
-®nce of potentian — Quadrant and absolute electro- 
meters— Galvanometers — D’Arsonval and other dead- 
teat galvanometers — Ballistic galvanometers — Amphre 
nmters and volt-meters — Oar dew's volt-meter — Kelvin’s 
standard balance and other electro-dynamometers — 

Watt-meters. 

Electro-thermal action. — Joule’s Law — Relation of 
teat in circuit to chemical action in cell, and work done 
W current — Favre’s experiments — Calculation of elec- 
tfMnotive force of cell in terms of heat of combination 
-Electro-motive force generated in the arc — Measure- 
'nfflt of the efficiency of electric lights. 

itemo-electricity. — Thermo-electric diagram— Ther- 
■no^iectric pile battery and pyrometer — T ait’s re- 
^ches—Evolution and absorption of heat at thermo- 
^nc junctions — The Peltier effect — Thermoelectric 
pSion—Neutral point — The Thomson effect. 

“toauction of a magnetic field by a current. — Electro- 
W-Laws of Electro-magnetism — Magnetic per- 
oeabmty — Hysteresis — Ewing’s and Hopkinson’s re- 


searches — Measurement of magnetic field and magnetic Documents, 
induction of metals — Magnetometric and Ballistic LI- 
methods — Permeability bridge. — ~ 

Electro-magnetic induction — Currents induced in 
closed circuits by a neighbouring current: — i., by com- 
mencement or cessation of primary current ; ii., by its 
approach or recession; iii., by its variation of 
strength; iv., by approach or recession of a magnet; 
v.j by variation in magnetic strength; vi., by terres- 
trial magnetism — Relation of induced currents to lines 
of force and work done — Benz’s law — Arago’s rotations 
— Copper dampers — Eddy currents — Heat developed by 
rotation of conductor in magnetic field — Self-induction 
— Effects of inductance — Extra current — Electro-mag- 
netic inertia — Induction coil — Function of the con- 
denser— Discharge in rarefied gases — Practical applicar 
tion of induction in electric distribution through towns 
— Transformers. 

Applications of electro-magnetism. — Magneto-electric 
machines — Siemens’ armature — Wilde’s machine — 

Dynamo machines — Alternate current machines — Elec- 
tric motors — Estimate of their efficiency — Comparative 
economy of electro-motors and other engines — Electric 
traction — Transmission of intelligence by electricity — 

Hughes’ printing telegraph— Wheatstone’s automatic 
system — Speed of signalling — Leakage — Relay — Sie- 
mens’ Polarized Relay — Systems of duplex telegraphy 
— Experimental illustration of the duplex system in 
general use — Quadruplex telegraphy — Reis’, Bell's, and 
Edison’s Telephone — Submarine telegraphy — Retarda- 
tion by induction — Capacity of cables — Submarine con- 
tact key — Siphon-recorder — Velocity of transmission in 
cables— Nature of “ faults ” in cables. 

Text-book: — Barkers or Peddle’ s Physics; Brown’s 
Problems in Physics, Part 2. 

Students arc also expected to consult Jamin’s Cour dc 
Physique; Preston’s Light and Heat, and Tail’s Pro- 
perties of Matter, die. 


THIRD YEAR. 

A Course of about thirty tutorial classes in the first 
and second terms. 

This Course includes the study of the higher branches 
of Experimental and Applied Physics, more especially 
in Magnetism and Electricity, and embraces electrical 
testing, absolute magnetic, and electrical measure- 
ments, electric telephony, electric lighting, electrical 
transmission of power, &c., Ac. Advanced work in the 
Physical Laboratory accompanies the Tutorial Lectures, 
and is arranged so as to suit the requirements of those 
who intend to become Electrical Engineers. (See p. 
58.) 

Text-Book. — Jamin et Bouty Cours de Physique. 

Students are also expected to consult Thompson’s 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery; Ewing’s Magnetic Induc- 
tion in Iron; Fleming’s Alternate Current Trans- 
former; Knapp’s Transmission of Energy. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

For Non- Associate Students the complete course of 
laboratory work in Experimental Physics is divided 
into sections. As a rule students are required sys- 
tematically to take up these divisions after having at- 
tended, or whilst attending, the course of lectures on 
Physics during the session. Any student whose pre- 
vious knowledge or future career renders it advisable 
for him to select and extend one branch, can do so 
under certain conditions. This especially applies to 
Electrical Engineers, Candidates for the Royal Uni- 
versity, the Medical 'and Army Examinations, the 
Home and India Civil Service. Opportunities are also 
afforded for original work, and for special lines of 
inquiry by advanced students. 

The preliminary part of the practical course is de- 
signed to give all students facility in physical manipu- 
lation, in exact and systematic observation, and in the 
recording and graphic representation of results. 

FIRST YEAR. 

SECTION I. 

Physical Processes and Measurements, Properties 
of Matter. 

Space measurements. — Verniers, straight and circular 
Beam compass, calipers. Micrometer screw. Sphero- 
meter. Cathetometer. Barometer reading. Angular 
measurements. The sextant. Measurement of areas 
and volumes. Graphic representation of results. Con- 
struction of a millimetre scale. 
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Ts ' Mass measurement— The Balance. Methods of ac- 
curate weighing. Specific gravity of (1) Solids : — in- 
soluble, soluble, and powders. (2) Liquids: — Nichol- 
son's and other hydrometers and densimeters. 

Time measurements. —Measurement of small in- 
tervals of time. Laws of the simple pendulum. Deter- 
mination of the value of " g ” by the simple pendulum. 

Properties of Matter.— Solids .-—Determination of 
Young’s modulus of elasticity for stretching. Tenacity, 
Centre of percussion. Laws of torsional vibration. 
Fluids : — Pressure of the atmosphere, pressure of 
liquids at various depths. Laws of the flow of liquids. 
Boyle’s law. Construction of a barometer. Measure- 
ment of heights by barometer. 

SECTION II. 

Heat. 

Thermometry. — Testing thermometers. Maximum 
and minimum thermometers. Rate of cooling. Graphic 
representation of results. Boiling points. Fusing 

Expansion. — Measurement of the linear coefficient of 
expansion of solids. Measurement of the real and ap- 
parent expansion of liquids. 

Calorimetry. — Determination of the specific heat of 
solids by the method of mixtures and the method of 
fusion. Specific heat of liquids by the method of mix- 
tures and by the method of cooling. Determination 
of the latent heat of ice and steam. 

Hygrometry. —Measurement of the vapour pressure 
of water at different temperatures. Maximum pres- 
sure of various liquids at the temperature of the air. 
Dew point. Use of Daniell’s and Mason’s hygrometers. 

SECTION III. 

Sound. 

Vibration.— Measurement of the vibration number of 
different musical notes by the siren. Determination of 
the wave-length and the velocity of sound in air by 
resonance and by interference. Laws of the transverse 
vibration of strings, the monochord. Composition of 
vibrations ; Blackburn’s pendulum. 

SECTION IV. 

Light. 

Photometry. — Determination of the illuminating 
power of various sources of light by means of Rum- 
ford’s, Bunsen’s and Joly’s photometers. 

Reflection. — Determination of the laws of reflection, 
measurement of the focal lengths of concave and convex 
mirrors, both optically and by the spherometer. 

Befraction — Determination of the focal lengths of 
lenses. The microscope and telescope. Magnifying 
powers. Measurement of the angles, prisms, and index 
of refraction of solids by the spectrometer. Measure- 
ment of tho dispersive power. 

SECTION V. 

Magnetism and Electricity. 

Magnetism. — The making of magnets. Magnetic 
curves. Magnetic Fields and their exploration. 
Measurement of the magnetic force at different dis- 
tances. Determination of the magnetic moment and 
the intensity of magnetization of bar magnets. Sole- 
noidal and electro-magnets. Use of the dipping needle. 
Determination of the magnetic dip. 

Static Blcctricity — Construction and use of gold-leaf 
electroscope. Construction and electrical examination 
of the electrophorus and Leyden jar. Examination of 
tTiotional and induction electric machines. 

Current Electricity. — Construction and charging dif- 
ferent Voltaic or primary cells. Secondary or storage 
cells. Measurement of the electro-motive force of cells. 
Use and construction of Tangent, Astatic, Mirror, 
traded, Magnetostatic, and Dead-beat galvanometers 
Experimental proof of Olun’s Law. Measurement of 
the resistance of wires. Wheatstone’s bridge :— the 
Metre-bridge and Post-.office forms. Rheostat. Deter- 
mination of the resistance of galvanometers, and of 
voltaic cells by different methods. The electrolysis of 
water and of salts. Electrotyping. Construction and 
joining up of electric; hells and 'electric telephones. 
Examination, and joining up of various forms of elec- 
tric telegraph. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Students take the parts appropriate to their m* 

faculties as directed. *$*** 

SECTION I. 

General Physics. 

Measurement of minute changes of Wfc v , 
optical lever. Dividing engine— era,' by ^ 

burette. The PlanimeL IS » 

stereometer. Determination of tlie deifsit^ ^ ^ 
The compound pendulum. Rater’s 1 * gases - 
Ballistic pinddj,. 

mination of the laws of falling bodi^ v 
modulus for flexure. Modulus of S pTS' 
Poisson’s ratio. Longitudinal and torsional 
Moment of inertia. Brake horse-power ™ Me ' 

lfq C uid S nS10n and the coe£cien °y of viscosity of different 
SECTION II. 

Heat. 

Measurement of the volume expansion of solids and 

Iicpids. The weight thermometer. 

pansion of cases under constant pressure and under 
constant volume. The air thermometer. 

Inw iSrt f heat of Ff s - Measurement of the 
latent heat of fusion and of vaporisation of different 
solids and liquids. Joly’s calorimeter. Use of Dine's 
Regnaults, and the chemical hygrometer. Measure! 
ment of mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Conductivity and emissivity. Measurement of the 
conductivity of solids. Determination of the radia- 
tion and absorption of solids and liquids by the thermo- 
electric pile. Determination of high temperatures bv 
different forms of pyrometer. J 

SECTION III. 

Sound. 

Vibration of plates and bolls. Chladni’s figure). 
Manipulation of manometric, singing, and sensitive 
flames. 

. Measurement of the velocity of sound in solids and 
liquids by longitudinal vibrations. Measurement of 
wave lengths : — (1) By sensitive flames. (2) By dust 
figures. Reflection and refraction of waves. Inter- 
ference of waves. 

Musical intervals. Tho combination of vibrations. 
H elmh oltz’s double siren. Lissajou’s figures. The 
structure of the ear and the organ of voice. 

SECTION IV. 

Light. 

Standard sources of light. Determination of illumi- 
nating power by Lummer and Brodhun’s photometer. 
Measurement of tho index of refraction of solids and 
liquids — (1) by the spectrometer; (2) by the micro- 
scope ; (3) by tho hollow lens. 

Spectrum analysis. Plotting reference curves of 
wave-lengths. The spectrum of gases. Measurement 
of the position of the chief Fraunhofer lines. Pie 
normal spectrum by means of plane and concave dif- 
fraction gratings. 

Determination of the wave-length of monochromatic 
light (l).by a narrow slit, (2) by Fresnel’s mirrors, (3) 
by the bi-prism, (4) Newton’s rings, (5) by diffraction 
gratings. 

Measurement of the angle of polarization in different 
solids. Brewster’s law. Determination of the indei 
of refraction of opaque solids. Experiments on plane 
and_ circularly polarized light. Rotatory polarization 
of liquids. The Sacckarimeter. Determination of the 
percentage of sugar in solution. Rotation of polarized 
ray in magnetic field. 

SECTION V. 

Magnetism and Electricity. 
Measurement of the effect of heat on the magnetic 
moment of bar magnets. Determination of the 
netic dip by the earth- inductor. Determination of the 
variation of the compass-needle. The Azimuth com- 
pass. Determination of the horizontal and votic* 
components of the . Earth’s magnetio force in C. G. » 
unite. 
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rr of the Quadrant Electrometer. The comparison 
f the capacities of condensers. 

^The Dial bridge. Determination of temperature co- 

^(feasu’rement of very high and very low resistances. 
Determination of the specific resistance of solids and 
liquids. Reduction factor of galvanometer. Joule’s 

Law’s of electrolysis, and use of copper, silver, and 
water voltameters. 

Practical applications of Electricity.— Electro-metal- 
Practical measuring instruments. Telegraphy 
The ftelay. Dynamos. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Electricity anti Magnetism;. 

Absolute Measurements. 

The use of the Quadrant, Absolute, and Multicellular 
electrometers. Measurement of the capacity of con- 
densers and Leyden jars in absolute measure. Specific 
inductive capacity. , , , 

Electro-dynamometers. Lord Kelvin’s standard 
balance. 

Electro-magnetic induction. The Earth inductor. 
Measurement of the strength of magnetic fields. 

Determination of the permeability and of the sus- 
ceptibility of magnetic metals (1) by the ring or bal- 
listic method, (2) the magnetometer method, (3) 
Ewing’s Yoke, (4) Ewing’s Permeability bridge. 

Determination of the coefficients of self-induction 
and mutual induction in absolute measure. 

Electro-Technics. 


Junior Students will find it useful to consult Ayr- 
ton’s Practical Electricity and Nicliol’s Laboratory 
Manual of Physics, vol. 1. 

Senior Students must consult Nichol’s Laboratory 
Manual, vol. 2, advanced course, and Kohlrausch’s 
Physical Measurements. These books are in the 
Library of the College. 


SYLLABUS. 

CHEMISTRY. 


Professor W. N. HARTLEY, f.r.s., f.c.s., f.r-b.e. 
Assistant Chemist, J. HOLMS POLLOK, b.sc. 
Demonstrator eor / 

Chemistry and Assaying, ) 


B. MANDERS. 
February — General 


First Term : — October till 
Chemistry. 

Second Term : — February till June — Advanced 
Course of Chemistry. 

The syllabus of the advanced course is subject to 
slight variation owing to the nature of the subject and 
the requirements of students attending this course. 

1. General Chemistry. 

A course of about 45 experimental lectures on 
general chemistry. 

2. Advanced Course of Chemistry. 

A course of about 45 lectures on organic chemistry. 

3. Practical and Analytical Chemistry. 

A laboratory course of practical work, including — 


Electric Testing.— Use of Ohmmeters, Wattmeters, 
electric balances, electro-static voltmeters, hot wire in- 
struments. The Silvertown and Lord Kelvin’s testing 
set. Testing of telegraph lines and cables for conduc- 
tion, insulation, and capacity, and for faults. 

Storage Cells ; different types ; rate of chaTge and 
discharge ; arrangement and efficiency of secondary 

Electric Lighting. — Arc and glow lamps ; arrange- 
ment of circuits. Illuminating power and efficiency of 
lamps. 

Dynamos and Motors. — Series and shunt direct cur- 
rent machines. Measurement of their mechanical and 
electrical efficiency. Characteristic and horse-power 
curves. Boosters. 

Alternators. — Single and polyphase generators and 
motors. Winding, efficiency, &c. Arrangement of 
lamps, &c., in polyphase circuits. 

Electric transmission of power. — Transformers. 
Eotatory converters. Choking coils. Supply meters. 

Electric-signalling. — Systems of high-speed, quadr 
ruplex, multiplex, and type-printing telegraphs. 
Telephony, exchange switch-board. Electric waves. 
Wireless telegraphy. 

Bontgen Rays. — Cathode and Rontgen ray tubes. 
Badiography. Surgical and mineralogical applica- 

Electro-chemistry and Electro-metallurgy.— Electro- 
plating. Preparation of copper, silvering, gilding, and 
tickelling solutions. Methods of deposition. Effect of 
current density. Depositing brass and other alloys. 
Electrolytic production of caustic soda, white lead, &c. 
The Castner-Kellner and the Bischof processes. Elec- 
tric furnace. Production of aluminium, calcium- 
carbide- and carborundum, &c. Electric welding. 

Each student on entering the physical laboratory 
must provide himself with a pair of scissors, a tri- 
angular file, a foot rule divided into millimetres and 
inches, a box of gramme weights, and a centigrade 
thermometer from 0 to 100 p C. These can be obtained 
•al the cost of about fifteen shillings. Each student is 
provided with a suitable working bench, fitted witheup- 
teard, drawers, &c., and supplied with gas, battery- 
power, and such chemicals as may be needed, free of 
apense. Every student has also the use of the exten- 
ds collection of physical apparatus belonging to the 
College ; but he is held responsible for the safety of any 
Article under his chaTge, and must make good any 
damage he does, other than legitimate wear and tear. 
Apparatus made by students in the laboratory becomes 
their own property, if the raw»material has been pro- 
tided at their own cost. _ , . , 

Text Booh Barrett and Brown’s Practical Physics, 

Part 1 ; also Glazebrook and Shaw’s Practical Physics. 


(a.) Simple experimental operations. 

(6.) The preparation of elements and compounds, 
(c.) Qualitative analysis. 

(d.) Quantitative analysis. 

(e.) Assaying. 

(f.) Instruction in chemical research. 

Occasional students may attend one or more courses 
as they may desire, but it is necessary that they should 
acquire some knowledge of theoretical chemistry before 
entering upon a course of analytical chemistry. 

L GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Philosophy. 

Chemistry, its origin as an art, and its development 
into a science. Common objects, great in variety, are 
capable of transformation. Of matter or that which 
occupies space. Of volume or bulk of matter. Of mass 
and of weight Chemical change. Metric system of 
weights and measures. Of weighing. Specific weight 
of different substances. Of energy. Difference be- 
tween heat and temperature. Units of heat. Specific 
heat. The constitution of matter. Elementary and 
compound matter. Properties of gases. The weight 
of air. The effect of temperature on gases. The law 
of Gay Lussac and of Charles. Effect of pressure upon 
gases. Boyle’s law. Dalton’s law of partial pressures. 
The liquefaction of gases. The density of gases. The 
diffusion of gases. Graham’s law. Indestructibility 
of matter. Physical and chemical changes. Analysis 
and synthesis. Varieties of chemical change. Laws 
of chemical combination. Berthollet’s law. Dalton’s 
law. Dalton’s hypothesis. Chemical equivalents or 
equivalent weights. Electro-chemical equivalents. Gay 
Lussac’s law and Avogadro’s hypothesis. Cavendishes 
experiment on the synthesis of water. The electrolysis 
of water. Atomic mass, commonly called atomic 
weight. Definition of atomic mass. Dulong and 
Petit’s law. Vapour densities. Hoffman’s synthesis 
of water. Of symbols and their uses. Formulae and 
equations. The principles of chemical nomenclature. 
Of valency or quantivalence. The periodic law of the 
elements. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

Hydrogen. — Occurrence on the earth, in the sun and 
other celestial bodies. Preparation from water and 
acids. Its properties, physical and chemical. So- 
called nascent hydrogen. Reducing power of hydrogen. 

Fluorine. — The properties of fluorine. Fluorspar 
and cryolite sources of fluorine. Preparation of hydro- 
fluoric acid from fluorides. Properties of hydrofluoric 
acid. Uses of the solution and of the gas. Isolation 
of fluorine from anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. 
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Doodmjhts, Chlorine. — Salt, the source of chlorine. Preparation 

of hydrochloric acid from salt. Preparation of chlorine 
by the oxidation of hydrochloric acid. Properties of 
chlorine. Its combination with non-metals and metals. 
Its action on turpentine, coal-gas, and ammonia. 

Hydrochloric Acid. — Its preparation and properties. 
Composition of hydrochloric acid. Its solution in 
water. Its action on metals, metallic oxides, and car- 
bonates. Chlorides. Bleaching powder and oxygen. 
Compounds of chlorine. 

Bromine. — Its preparation and properties. Hydro- 
bromic acid- Bromides. 

Iodine. — Its sources. Kelp. Preparation from kelp 
and from sea-weed. Its properties. Solubility in dif- 
ferent substances. Tests for iodine. Hydriodie acid, 
its instability. Iodides and their uses. 

Oxygen. — Discovery of oxygen and the nature of air. 
Preparation of oxygen from various oxides. Combus- 
tion of non-metallic and metallic substances in oxygen. 
Production of oxides. Difference in character of ox- 
ides. Heat evolved by combustion in oxygen. The 
lime-light and oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. 

Ozone. — Allotropic oxygen. Its production by elec- 
trification, slow oxidation, and by combustion. The 
nature of ozone. Its properties and chemical reactions. 
Its occurrence in the atmosphere. Its blue colour. 
Tests for ozone. Soret’s experiments on the constitu- 
tion of ozone. Ladenburg’s determination of the den- 
sity of ozone. 

Water — Decomposition of water by heat and by elec- 
trolysis. Synthesis of water by weight, by Boussin- 
gault and by Dumas and Stas. Determination of 
atomic weights of hydrogen and oxygen, by Morley, 
Scott, and others. Solution of gases in water. Of 
natural water and the mineral matter dissolved therein. 
Hard and soft waters. 

Combinations of Water. — Water of crystallization. 
The slaking of lime. The setting of plaster. An- 
hydrous and hydrated salts. Efflorescence and deli- 
quescence. Cobalt iodide _ and its properties. Heat 
of mixture of water and oil of vitriol. Freezing mix- 
tures. Supersaturated solutions. Crystallization. 

Hydrogen Peroxide. — Preparation of barium per- 
oxide and of hydrogen peroxide. Its properties, uses, 
and remarkable reactions. 

Sulphur. — Its occurrence in nature. Native Sul- 
phides. Allotropy. Octahedral, prismatic, and plastic 
sulphur, how prepared. Their properties. The sul- 
phuration of metals. Preparation of ferrous sulphide. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen. — Preparation and proper- 
ties. Its use in chemical analysis. 

Sulphur dioxide. — Methods of preparation. Its pro- 
perties. Its solution in water. Its liquefaction. Its 
uses. Its oxidation to sulphur trioxide. Sulphurous 
acid and sulphites. Schutzenberger’s hyposulphites. 

Sulphur Trioxide. — Properties and uses of sulphur 
trioxide. Its manufacture. 

Sulphuric A cid.— General description of the process 
of making sulphuric acid. The chemistry of the cham- 
ber process. Recovery of the nitrogen compounds. 
Description of the Gay Lussac tower, and its use. De- 
scription of the Glover tower, and its uses. Advantages 
of working sulphuric acid chambers with the Glover 
tower. The concentration of sulphuric acid in lead, 
glass, and platinum vessels. The manufacture of 
Nordhausen acid, and of sulphuric anhydride. Re- 
actions of sulphuric acid. 

Selenium, and Tellurium. — Compounds of these ele- 
ments closely analogous to sulphur compounds. 

Nitrogen. — Its occurrence and its inert character. 
Energetic nature of the compounds of nitrogen as 
ammonia and nitric acid. Air. — Composition of air 
by volume and by weight. The analysis of air. The 
combustible gases of the atmosphere. 

Argon. — A constituent of air. Its discovery owing 
to its density, and its spectrum. Its identification as 
an element. 

Helium. — Discovery of this element in the spectrum 
of_ the sun. Its discovery in terrestrial matter, in 
minerals, and in association with argon in the gases 
from mineral waters. The peculiar properties of argon 
and helium. The argon group of elements. 

Ammonia. — Its preparation from nitrogenous organic 
matter and ammonia salts, and by the distillation of 
coal. Its composition. Action of heat on combusti- 
bility of. Its solubility in _ water. Solution of am- 
monia and its uses. Combination of ammonia and 
acids. Hypothetical metal ammonium and its salts. 
Metallic ammoniums. Nessler’s reaction. Oxidation 
of ammonia. Production of ammonia from nitrates. 


Const;- 

Reactions of phosphates 


N.tric Sources of nitrates. 

mtrie acid. Decomposition of nitric •! 

Action on organic matter and combustilli H- 1 ®*- 

3S%i5S?“ of nilr,te - 

The Oxide, of Nitrogen — Their oomno.it,™ 
paration, uses, and properties. " on ’ P 1 ® - 

Phosphorus. — Natural phosphates and • . 
hones, the sources of phosphorus. Preparat.i™' 111 ^ 
properties of phosphorus. Waxy and reR™i, SEd 
-their difference in properties. Us*. 
tectmg phosphorus Precipitation of metalfby * ^ 
Phosphorcttcd Hydrogen-Three compounds of ohr- 
pliorus and hydrogen. Preparation of the Vt 
compound. Its feebly basic properties. gWcs3 
Phosphorite Trichloride and Pentaehloride -IW 
prepared Their properties and reactions with wate 
Action of heat on pentachloride. 31 r- 

Phosphorus Oxide and Phosphoric Oxide Their fr- 

mation Mode of preparation of phosphoric anhydride 
Formula of the substance. Its properties. Phosphite 
and phosphates. Hypophosphites. v “ 

The three, phosphoric axids.— Action of wafer oa the 
oxides of phosphorus. J ormation of ortho, pvro and 
meta, phosphoric acids. Their constitution; 
tution of various phosphates. " 

Phosphates as fertilisers. 

Arsenic. — Minerals containing arsenic. Preparation 
of arsenic. Its properties. The poisonous properties 
of its compounds. Arseniuretted hydrogen. Beinsch’s 
and Marsh’s tests for arsenic. Arsenious oxide and 
arsenic anhydride. Formulae of these oxides. 
acid and arseniates. 

Antimony. — Minerals containing antimony. Redac- 
tion of antimony from stibnite. Refining of antimony. 
The properties of antimony. Alloys as pewter and tyre 
metal. Stibine or antimonuretted hydrogen. Marsh's 
and Reinsch’s tests for antimony. How distinguished 
from arsenic. The chlorides of antimony. Oxides and 
sulphide of antimony. Tartar emetic. 

Bismuth. — Native bismuth. Extraction of bismuth 
from its ores. Bismuth terchloride, oxychloride. The 
oxides of bismuth. Salts of bismuth. Wood’s fusible 
alloy. 

Boron.— ^Minerals containing boron. Occurrence cf 
boracic acid. Preparation of boron, amorphous and 
adamantine. Hydrogen boride. Its preparation and 
properties. Extraction of boracic acid from lagoons. 
Its characteristic properties. Its uses as an antiseptic. 
Borax and derived borates. Their composition and con- 
stitution. Uses of various borates. 

Silicon. — Examples of silica in various forms. Sili- 
cates. The preparation of amorphous and adamantine 
silicon. Silicon hydride and its preparation. Analysis 
and properties. Soluble silica— its preparation and 
properties. Silicic anhydride. Condensed acids of 
silicon. Classification of silicates. Glass, a misters 
of silicates. Influence of the bases on the properties of 
glass. Soluble glass. Clay, slags, pottery, porcelain, 
and enamels. Glass-wool, and kieselguhr. Hydraulic 
cements. Silicon fluoride and silico-fluoric acid. 

Carbon. — Its occurrence in petroleum, marsh-gas, 
and various forms of coal. As plumbago or praghite, 
and as diamond. The properties of the three allotropic 
carbons. The uses of charcoal, animal charcoal, pta- 
bago, boart, carbonado, and diamond. Determination 
of atomic weight of carbon. 

Methane or marsh-gas. — Its composition, natural 
occurrence, preparation, and properties. Substitution' 
of hydrogen in methane by chlorine. Fire-damp. Ih» 
safety -lamp. The nature and structure of flame. 

Carbon Dioxide. — Production in various ways. Its 
reduction to carbon. Its properties. Its occurrence in 
the atmosphere. Its liquefaction and solidification. 
Natural occurrence of liquid carbon dioxide in minerals. 
Its commercial uses and manufacture. The solution o 
carbon dioxide in water. Carbonic acid and carco- 
nates. Constitution of various carbonates. 

Carbon Monoxide. — Its preparation and properties. 
Its poisonous character. Reduction of carbon dioxi 
to the monoxide. Its production in furnaces. 1* 
as a reducing agent in metallurgy. Its combustion 
carbon dioxide. ,. 

Carbon Disulphide. — Its preparation, properties, 

Cyanogen. — The preparation of cyanides and 
anides. The preparation of cyanogen from me 
cyanide. Properties of cyanogen. 
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Hydrocyanic Acid — Its preparation. The anhydrous 
Y The solution in water. Its poisonous properties. 

’ in medicine. Tests for hydrocyanic acid. Its 
inversion into methylamine by nascent hydrogen. 
Its conversion into formic acid and ammonia by hydro- 

«£* cyanates, sulphocyanates, ferrocyanides, 
nKS’anides. Prussian blue. 

Metallic Carbides — Discovery of metallic carbides. 
Harium and Calcium carbides. Their preparation and 
Jscs Ferrous and manganese carbides. Acetylene and 
its industrial applications. 

Silicon Carbide— Its composition, properties, and 

^Qcneral^consideration of Metallic Elements — The 
characteristics of the chief groups of metals The 
neriodic law. The spectra of metals. The discovery 
if rate metals. Nature of metallic ores. Their treat- 
ment for the extraction, of metals. The blast furnace. 
The reverberatory furnace. Furnace re-actions. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 

Past I. 

The Chemistry of Carbon Compounds. 

Characteristics of carbon and its combinations. The 
analysis of carbon compounds. Determination of car- 
ton, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Purification of or- 
ganic substances by fractional distillation and by 
crystallization. Determination of boiling point, melt- 
ing point, vapour density, and optical properties. 
Rotation of ray of polarised light. Absorption spectra 
of organic substances. Specific refractive energy. 
Relation between the physical properties and chemical 
constitution of organic substances. Variations in 
flavour, odour, and colour of organic substances. 
Homologous series. Compound radicals. Composition 
of molecules. Valency of compound radicals. Satu- 
rated and non-saturated compounds. Isomerism, meta- 
merism, polymerism, and tautomerismt Condensed 
molecules. Empirical, rational, and constitutional 
formulte. Classification of organic compounds— char- 
acters of the principal groups. Chemical action of 
halogens, oxygen, and various energetic compounds on 
organic substances. Action of heat on organic com- 
pounds. Fermentation, putrefaction, and decay. 

Derivatives of the Homologous Series C n Han-c called 
the Paraffins . — The derived alcohols, ethers, acids, alde- 
hydes and amines. The preparation of organic sub- 
stances illustrated by the distillation of wood and the 
preparation of pure methylic alcohol from the wood 
naphtha. Conversion of crude into pure methylic alco- 
hol. Sources of methylic alcohol. Preparation of 
methylic chloride, methylic iodide, sodium, methylate, 
methyl sulphuric acid, methylic acetate, formic alde- 
hyde, aud formic acid. Preparation of methane, and 
of chloroform. 

Ethylic alcohol. Its preparation synthetically from 
coal-gas, and from saccharine solutions by fermenta- 
tion. Fermentation and distillation. The object of 
fermentation is the production of alcohol or of alco- 
holic products. The uses of alcohol in manufactures. 
The sources of alcohol. Technical processes necessary 
lor the production of alcohol. Grain and potato spirit. 

Buchner’s recent researches on fermentation. 

Alcohol produced by mould. Its existence in rain 
■water, river, and sea water. Its presence in the sou. 
Its absence from deep spring water. The process 
whereby alcohol is separated from water. The simplest 
form of distillation by a still and worm. The boiling 
points of water and alcohol. Boiling of mixture with 
low boiling points by means of vapours of liquids 
with high boiling points. Pot stills and patent stills. 
Laugier’s still. The principle of Coffey’s still. Its 
mode of action described. Savalle’s still. Of alcoholic 
leverages and other products. . 

Preparation of pure anhydrous alcohol. The etheri- 
fication of alcohol. Ether and its properties. Pre- 
paration of ethylic acetate, and other ethereal salts. 
Sodium ethylate, or sodium-alcohol. Preparation of 
aldehyde and aldehyde ammonia — its properties. Pre- 
paration of acetic acid from wood. Vinegar. Acetates. 

Acetyl and its derivatives. Preparation of acetyl 
tnloride. Glacial acetic acid. ,,, 

Organo-metallic compounds, illustrated by zme-ethyi 
and its preparation. Properties of zinc-ethyl. 

Amines, illustrated by ethylamine, di-etliylamme, 
*nd triethylamine. Their mode of preparation, and 
meir properties. 


The Series C„ or Olefines . — Preparation of ethene Doccmskt*, 
or ethylene. Its properties. Its combinations with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine. 

Ethene hydroxide, or glycol, a di-hydric alcohoL 
The characteristics and mode of formation of glycoL 

Ethene oxide. Its properties. Neurine or choline. 

Oxalic acid. Oxalates. Glyoxalic acid. GlyoxaL 
Glycollic acid. The relation of these substances to 
alcohoL 

The Series Cn Ha :• — Preparation of acetylene from 
the direct union of hydrogen and carbon, and from 
calcium carbide by the action of water. Preparation 
of acetylene from coal-gas, and by the incomplete com- 
bustion of hydrocarbons. Cuprous acetylide and its 
properties. Argentous acetylide. 

Oils and Fats . — Difference between essential oils and 
fatty oils. Drying oils and non-drying oils. The pro- 
cess of saponification. Of various soaps. 

Glycerine, a trihydric alcohol. 

Constitution of oils and fats. Commercial uses of 
glycerine. Cldorhydrins. Glycero-sulpliuric and gly- 
cero-phosphoric acids. 

Decomposition of glycerine by heat. 

Ethereal salts of glycerine. Tri-nitrin and dyna- 
mite. Tri-palmitin, or palm oil. Tri-stearin, or 
mutton fat, and tri-butyrin, or butter. 

Acrolein. Acrylic acid. 

The Carbohydrates . — Definition of the carbohydrates. 

Their general characters. 

The glucose, saccharose, and amylose groups. Hydro- 
lysis. Reduction of starch to glucose. Diastatic fer- 
ments, or natural hydrolytic agents. The properties of 
starch. 

Cane sugar, maltose, or malt sugar, and galactose, or 
mill ,- sugar. Constitution of sugars. Inversion of cane 
sugar. Properties of dextrose and levulose. 

Methods of estimating sugar. 

Cotton. Gun-cotton. Collodions. Paper. Vege- 
table parchment. Blasting gelatine. 

Essential Oils — The terpenes and citrenes. Their 
supposed constitution. Physical isomerism. Their 
optical properties. 

Coal-tar and its products — The production of coal- 
gas. Separation of ammoniacal liquor and tar. Dis- 
tillation of tar. Products therefrom. 

Products of the distillation of Coal — The manu- 
facture of illuminating gas. Description of the dis- 
tilling and purifying apparatus and of the processes 
of purification. Preparation of ammonia salts from 
gas-liquor. The distillation of tar. The separation of 
light and heavy oils. Distillation of anthracene from 
pitchl 


Benzene and its Derivatives; or, the Aromatic Series. 

Production of benzene synthetically. The constitu- 
tion of benzene. Formulxe for benzene, proposed by 
Kekule, Ladenburg, and others. Requirements of such 
a formula. Isomerism in the benzene series. Orienta- 
tion of replaced hydrogen atoms in benzene. Chemical 
characters of the benzene nucleus. Substitution com- 
pounds of benzene. Addition compounds of benzene. 
Characteristics of the hydroxyl and carboxyl derivatives 
of benzene. Benzene sulphonic acid. Phenols. Sub- 
stituted phenols. 

Di-hydroxybenzenes, tri-hydroxybenzenes. 

Phenol, or carbolic acid. Its preparation. Its uses 
and properties. Mono-nitro-phenols. 

Tri-nitro-phenol, or picric acid, and its uses. 

Combination of phenol, and of trinitro-phenol, with 
bases Cresols, xylol, thymol. 

Pyrocatechol. Resorcinol. Hydroquinol. 

Pyrogallol, or pyrogallic acid. . 

Benzyl alcohoL Oil of bitter almonds, or benzoic 
aldehyde. Benzolic acid. , 

Tolnic acid. Hydroxybenzoic acids. Preparation oi 
salicylic acid from phenol. Its properties and uses. 

Protocateclmic acid. Vanillic acid. Vanillin. 

Tri-hydroxybenzoic acids. Gallic acid. _ 

Tannic acid. Benzene dicarboxylic acid, and car- 
boxylic acids. Phthalic, isophthalic, and terephthalic 

aC1 ^mido-benzene. Amido-toluene. Azobenzene. 

The synthesis of benzenoid hydrocarbons. 

Toluene, its constitution. 

Tri-phenyl-methane, and its derivatives. 

a niliTip. dyes. Para-rosanUine. Roeaniline. Their 
method of manufacture, and properties. 

Substituted rosanilines, and their purple, blue, and 
preen derivatives. Intensity of colouring power, in- 
dependent of depth of tint Phthalems. Phenol- 
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phthalein, and its properties. Resorcin-phthalein, or 
fluorescein. Eosin. Dyeing properties of eosin. 

Cinnyl alcohol, cinnamic aldehyde and cinnamic 
acid, Coumarin. 

• Phenyl-acetylene. Phenyl-propiolic acid, or the 
nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid. Indigo blue. Indigo 
•white. Baeyer’s more recent synthesis of indigo. 

• Condensed Benzenes. — Naphthalene. Anthracene. 
Phenanthrene. 

Azo-benzene, and its derivatives. 

The tropseoline dyes, their constitution and colouring 
properties. 

Anthracene, and its derivatives. Anthraquinone. 
Alizarin and purpurin. Synthesis of Alizarine, by 
Graebe and Liebermann. Its use as a dye and colour. 
Alizarine lakes. 


Part II. 

On the Connection between the Chemical Constitution 
and Physical Properties of Organic Substances. 

Isomerism in the naphthalene derivatives, compared 
with that in the benzene series, a and 0 naphthols. 

. Isomerism, in the pyrridine and quinoline deriva- 
tives, compared with that in the naphthalene. Pyrri- 
dine and quinoline are tertiary bases. Method of de- 
scribing the isomers. 

Stereoisomerism . — The cause of optical rotation in 
solids, as, for instance, quartz ; in liquids as the lactic 
acid and sugar solutions. Le Bel and Van t’Hoff's 
hypothesis. The asymmetric carbon atom. Simple 
cases of isomerism in space, as differentiated from 
isomerism of position or structural isomerism. The 
lactic acids. Fumaric and maleic acids. 

Optical Isomerism . — Optical activity. Active and 
inactive tartaric acids. The structure and configura- 
tion of succinic acid. The acids derived from it. 
Fumaric and maleic acids. The connection of fumaric 
with tartaric acids, and of maleic with mesotartario 
acid. Acids compensated internally. The inactive 
lactic acid. Its synthesis from the zinc salts of the 
dextro and lcevo-rotatory acids. The stereoisomerism 
of the tartaric acids. Optical activity in certain alka- 
loids. Explanation of the optical activity of coniine. 
The constitution of coniine determined both by analysis 
and synthesis. J 

Variations in the hydrogen substitution, OH, NH 
UOOH, and I, are equally effective. Production of in- 
active compounds by .heating active derivatives. Sub- 
stances rendered inactive by compensation. Substances 
internally compensated. 

Tautomerism . — Substances of ascertained constitu- 
tion exhibit in certain reactions evidence of having a 
constitution quite different. Reactions which might 
have been expected to yield isomeric compounds, pro- 
j st . ance9 r eaUy identical in constitution. 

The derivatives of nitro compounds and of nitrites; 
of cyanides and isocyanides ; of cyanates and isocya- 
nates; of cyanuric acid and isocyanuric acid deriva- 
tives. The possible different constitutional formulas 
for cyanogen (CN) 2 . The constitution of hydrocyanic 
acid according to Nef is that assigned to isocyanides. 

The tautomerism of cyanuric acid. Conrad Laar’s 
view. Von Baeyer’s pseudo-forms or tautomeric deriva- 
tives. Desmotropy. Briihl’s investigation of tauto- 
menc substances by means of measuring their mole- 
cular dispersion. Simple cases of isomerism in struc- 
ture, where the yield of different substances by the 
action of the same re-agent establishes their constitu- 
tion, mtroethano and ethylnitrite, their products being 
Hons 11111116 and alcoho1 res Pectively and their constitu- 

C 4 H s N0 4 C„H.O-N=0 

C 4 H a NH t C 4 H a 0H. 

Oximes and their formation. (F. Meyet\ 1883.) 
Substances with a ketonic or aldo form, united with 
hydroxylamme. 

CH^CHO+ NH a OH == CH 3 . CH.N. OH-f H,0 

Aldehyde Acetaldoxime. 

(OH a ) a CO+NH s OH=(OH a ).CONOH+H,0 
Acetone Acetoximo. 

Tautomerism in benzaldoximes. 

C 0 H a .CH-N' OH formed in crystals M.P. S5°C. 

18 converted into the original 
substance by distillation at low pressures. 6 


Proof by its absorption curve or t 
vibrations, that the two forms are not 

ferent. Hence the configuration onh !t™ ctura % dif- 

the difference. ^ can ac °ount fiy- 

a form. a 

C 6 H S .CH CM.P.3 6 °C) cVcif (M.P. 125° C )_ 

HO-N N-OH 

Benzaniialdoxime. Benzsyaaldosime. 

Oximes afford examples of substances which 
pected to be isomeric proving to be identic 
tution, as, for instance, nitroso derivatives anKS' 

(1898, Lapworth, Trans. Chem. Soc., Vol. 73 445, 

Method of representing intra-molem!™ A,. 
Some of these represented By the general iem? 8 ^ 65, 

l I 


(A,) 


(A,) 


* jf *r are a* 0 ™ united as indicated, M feme , 
monad atom or univalent radical— mobile under L 

wsrsiaf st of a ,nmiiie - 
“ r le 

On the relation of colour to chemical constitution. 

On the relation _ between the absorption spectra and 
chemical constitution of organic substances. The lone 
spectrum of electric light discovered by Sir Georee G 
Stokes, 1852. Stokes and also Miller’s work on C 
tion spectra in the ultra-violet. Difficulties in obtain^ 
ing pure spectra. Methods of observing ultra-violet 
spectra. Stokes' fluorescent screen, and Soret’s fluores- 
cent eyepiece. Singly refracting fluorspar prisms and 
lenses. Cornu s quartz compensated prism. The use 
of photography. The study of metallic spectra first 
necessary. Differences in spark spectra of the metals, 
lhe study of absorption spectra of homologous series 
and of metameric compounds Of polymerides. 
special investigation of benzene derivatives. Their 
spectra characterised by intense general absorption. 
Dilution renders absorption bands visible. Essential 
oils substances of great commercial value. Their ab- 
sorption spectra. Constituents of two kinds, those 
which do, and those which do not exert selective ab- 
sorption. The former belong to the aromatic group, 
the latter to the hydro-a/romatic group. Examples of 
phenolic substances from essential oils. 


Thyme. 


^”CH. 

ThymoL C a H a _C,H. 

^v.0 H 
Garraway. 


'CH a (1) 
>H, (4) 
H (3) 


< CH a (1) 

C,H, (4) 

OH (2) 

The hydrocarbon cymene 1:4 methylisopropyl ben- 
zene producible from essential oils by reagents. 

UeU « < C a H, (4) 

The terpenes C,„H,. or (C.H_)„ are dihydrocymenes— or 
C l0 H, 4 (H l ) or (0 a H 8 ) 4 . 

c.h,.oS™-™.>oh oh. 
Sesquiterpenes C, 6 H 24 or (C 6 H 8 ) 3 . 

Camphor . — Japanese camphor a ketonic derivative of 
BorneolCicH 18 0 which is a liydroxytetra-hydro-cymeno. 

Bomeol. 

Bredt’s formula for camphor usually adopted. 

• CO \ 

Camphor, CH^_G (CH a ) s — 

\.CH a -CH 4 ^/ 

hence 

n-cr .r mir, 


^C-CH, 


^CH..C(OH)\ 
eol, CH^— C (CH) a ) 9 — ^C- 
^>*CH 4 -CH 4 / 


Citronellol and menthol both belong to the group 0 
camphors, with the general formula C„ Hen 0- 
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Substances occurring in the oils of cajeput, euca- 
lyptus, citronella, geranium, lemon, lign-aloe, and 
jjeroli, are cineol. 

■ CHjN. 

iCH,),-CH-C^- -0 


Citronellol (CH 3 ) 2 C : CH-CH 2 - CH S - CH (CH 3 )-CII 2 - 
''Geraniol or lemonol (CH 3 ) 2 C:CH-CH 2 , CH„-C(CH 3 ): 
CH'CHo-OH ; 

Lign Alool (CH 3 ) 2 C:CH-CH 2 -CH 2 -C (CH 3 )(0 H)-CHj 

C Nerolol from oil of neroli is believed to be identical 
geraniol. 

These all belong to the class of camphors with the 
! general formula C„H 2n . 2 0. 

Ibe absorption spectra of stereo-isomeric substances 
give no indications which serve to distinguish between 
Ievo- and dextro-rotatory compounds, or those which 
are inactive. 

Absorption bands observed in the visible spectrum 
j of substances apparently colourless. Russell and Lap- 
raik, also J. L. Schonn. In alcoholic series, the higher 
i the alcohol stands in the series the nearer is the band 
to the red end of the spectrum. 

The influence of atomic grouping in the molecules of 
organic substances on their absorption spectra in the 
infra-red region. Abney and Festing. Carbon com- 
pounds containing hydrogen show characteristic group 
of lines. Lines absent from carbon compounds con- 
taining no hydrogen. The lines do not all appear in 
some hydrogen compounds. Oxygen in hydroxyl ob- 
literates the rays between two of the hydrogen lines. 
The carbon nucleus of a series of substances indicated 
by characteristic bands. Certain hydro-carbon radicals 
exhibit distinct absorption bands. The halogens not 
distinguishable. Measurements in the ultra-violet 
spectra, how made. Wave-lengths, oscillation-fre- 
quencies, and inverse wave-lengths. The cause of ab- 
sorption bands in the spectra transmitted by benzene 
and its derivatives. General and selective absorption 
interpreted as caused by the molecular and intra-mole- 
calar vibrations respectively. The number of intra- 
molecular vibrations per unit of time calculated for 
ozone, benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene. The re- 
presentation of compounds by the curves of molecular 
vibrations. The intensity of absorption and persist- 
ency of absorption bands evidence of greater amplitude 
of vibrations within the molecule. The detection of 
impurities by the examination of the absorption curves. 
Mode of obtaining spectra and drawing curves. Effect 
of various groupings on the spectrum. The absorption 
spectra of the alkaloids. 

The spectra of isomeric substances. Stereo-isomeric 
and tautomeric compounds investigated by their 
spectra. Graebe and Liebermann’s and von Baeyer’s 
observations on the constitution of coloured substances 
and dyes. Colour-producing groups. Cliromogens and 
chromophores. Relationship of fluorescence to colour. 
The modified formulce for various colouring matters 
proposed by Nietzki. The theory of solutions. 

Students are recommended to consult the following 
works: — 

Scott's Introduction to Chemical Theory. A. Black 
and Sons. 

ffielt’s Orgamic Chemistry. 

The Spirit of Organic Chemistry : Lachmann. Mac- 
allan and Co. 

Outlines of Theoretical- Chemistry : Meyer. Trans- 
lation by Bedson and Carleton Williams. Longmans. 

&mthsen’s Organic Chemistry. Translated by G. 
M&owan. Blackie and Sons. 

Kietzki’s Chemistry of the Organic Dye-stuffs. 
translation by Collin and Richardson. Gurney and 
•lackson. 

Von Richter’s Organic Chemistry. Translated by 
t-'Jgar Smith. 2 vols. Keegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
B6r > and Co., Limited. 

Eilcarts Lectures on Stereo-isomerism. 

Marsh's Chemistry in Space. 

Van t’HofFs Lectures on Physical Chemistry. Trans- 
ition by R. A. Lehfeldt. Arnold. 

Physical Chemistry : Nernst. 

Walker’s Introduction to Physical Chemistry. Mac- 
"ttUan and Co. 


3. LABORATORY COURSE. 

Practical and Analytical Chemistry. 

The principal courses of instruction in the Chemical 
Laboratory are as follows: — Experimental Operations, 
Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, and In- 
struction in Methods of Chemical Research. 

Those attending the course of Qualitative Analysis 
receive instruction as far as possible together as a 
class, but the experimental work of the more advanced 
students is performed independently under the direction 
of the Professor, so that each one may commence with 
that branch of practical chemistry for which his pre- 
vious knowledge qualifies him. and pursue such a course 
of study as may be considered most suitable for his 
future professional requirements. 

Qualitative Analysis . — Each student in this course 
performs a series of experimental exercises, which make 
him practically acquainted with the general and ana- 
lytical properties of the mineral bases and acids, and 
some of the more commonly occurring organic acids. 
Careful notes are made of the experiments. The know- 
ledge thus acquired is subsequently put into practice 
in the performance of a series of analyses so arranged 
as to lead the student, step by step, from the simplest 
to the more complex cases of qualitative analysis. In- 
struction is given in the use of the blowpipe and the 
spectroscope. 

Quantitative Analysis . — This course commences with 
a series of introductory examples intended to show, by 
the student’s own experiments, the constancy in com- 
position of many chemical compounds, and to demon- 
strate the difference between equivalent weights and 
atomic weights. The estimation of various constituents 
most commonly occurring in minerals is followed by a 
course of Volumetric and Technical Analysis, the 
Analysis of Alloys, and of Complex Minerals. 

Text Book. — Professor Hartley’s Course of Quantita- 
tive Analysis. Macmillan & Co. 

Instruction in Chemical Research . — The preparation 
and purification of organic substances, the determina- 
tion of vapour densities and boiling points, the deter- 
mination of molecular weights by the solution and 
boiling-point methods, the methods of organic analysis, 
gas analysis, and spectrum photography are included 
in this course. 


SPECIAL LABORATORY COURSES. 

Students of Engineering. 

Special Laboratory Courses, for which students may 
enter at any time during the Session for a period of 
three months. 

For more advanced instruction the courses may be 
prolonged. 

Practical Chemistry for Engineers .— This course is 
suitable for candidates for the Degree in Engineering 
of the Royal University. 

The analysis of minerals by the blow-pipe. The pre- 
paration of standard solutions for volumetric analysis. 
Acidimetry, alkalimetry, determination of the hard- 
ness of water, the saltness of water, of carbonic acid 
in limestone^ and iron in iron ores. 

A three months’ course, students may enter at any 
time. 

Medical Students. 

Students of the Royal University may attend a 
course of Practical Chemistry at any hour on four 
days a week during any three months of the Session. 
Certificates of attendance will be granted to those who 
have attended fully two-thirds of the course. 


Public Analysts and Medical Officers of Health. 

A separate course intended for those who desire to 
qualify themselves in State Medicine, includes the 
analysis of water, air, articles of food, and the use of 
the microscope in the detection of adulterations. 

Assaying. 

The assaying of the more important metals, such as 
iron, copper, lead, tin, alloys of silver and gold, gold 
and silver bullion, &c., &c., and the examination of 
fuel, fire-clay, ores, and metallurgical products is 
carried on in the Assaying Laboratory. 


A .Course of Laboratory Instruction in the Theory of 
Chemistry. 

This course of Practical Chemistry is designed to 
supplement the instruction imparted in the lecture 


Documxst*, 
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j, room, and is recommended to those who are attending 

U ’ a course of lectures. The student will be required to 
— satisfactorily perform a complete series of experiments, 
and to record his observations, and make the necessary- 
calculations in his note-book. He will become familiar 
with the difference between elementary and compound 
matter. The chemical changes of matter. The con- 
stancy of composition of chemical compounds. The 
methods of effecting chemical combinations and decom- 
positions. The quantity of elementary matter enter- 
ing into various compounds. Methods of measuring 
and weighing gases, liquids, and solids. The prepara- 
tion and purification of various gases, and examination 
of their properties. The preparation of metallic salts, 
and their purification by dissolving and crystallising. 
The process of distillation and chemical manipulation 
generally. Elementary qualitative analysis. 

A three months' course. 

Each student must provide himself with apparatus. 
A list of the articles required appears under the head 
of Laboratory Regulations. The cost is under £2. 

Hours of Attendance. / 

The chemical laboratory is open daily during the 
session from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m., except on Saturdays. 

Examinations in Practical Chemistry will be held 
by the Board of Education and by the College autho- 
rities in the chemical laboratories on three or four 
days in the months of May and June, tire dates of 
which will be duly announced. On these occasions only 
those students wl\p are candidates can be admitted. 

The laboratory is closed during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. 


Students who have not attended the corns 
tures on Theoretical Chemistry, and are del 
theoretical knowledge, must be provided with 
tional supply of apparatus according to the 


ig , ot " %- 
an addi- 
following 


A small set of gramme weights. 

Combustion tubing, 1 pound. 

A set of three rat-tail files for boring corks 
& oz. of silver nitrate. 

6 feet of magnesium tape. 

Al1 w 1 SCieW Clip to fix on a retort stand to hold 


II. Each student has the exclusive use of a table 

containing a cupboard and drawers, with gas and 
water supply, and a set of stoppered bottles containin' 
the ordinary re-agents. ^ 

III. A certain number of pieces of apparatus will 
be provided by the College and lent to the students on 
the distinct understanding that they be returned clean 
and in good order, or new apparatus must be provided. 
Such articles are Bunsen gas-burners, retort stands 
tripod stands, filter stands, Liebig’s condensers, a»ate 
mortars, &c. 

IV. Balances, barometers, thermometers, burettes 
and graduated vessels are provided by the College, and 
under certain restrictions platinum vessels? All 
damage and breakages must be made good at the 
students’ expense. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Profes sor : V acant. 

Demonstrator : Vacant. 


LABORATORY REGULATIONS. 

I. Students in the chemical laboratory must supply 
themselves with a set of apparatus, and maintain at 
their own cost the stock of perishable articles in glass 
and porcelain which they will require. 

List of Apparatus required. 

Platinum wire, 6 in. 

Platinum foil, 2 in. by 1 in. 

Test tube stand, 24 holes. 

Test tubes, 18, size 6 in. by 3 in. 

Do. 12, size 5 in. by \ in. 

Basket for holding test tubes. 

Boiling tubes, 2, size 8 in. by 1£ in. 

Test tube brush. 

Set of 5 beaker glasses. 

German flasks, 1 each, 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 
and 30 oz. 

Berlin porcelain crucible, 1 each, l£ in., 1£ in. 
diameter. 

Berlin porcelain evaporating dishes, 1 each, 2j in., 

3£- in., and 4 in. 

Porcelain mortar and pestle, 3 in. diameter. 
Crucible tongs. 

Japanned tin blowpipe. 

Funnels, 1 each, l| in., 2 in. diameter. 

„ 3 ,, 2^ in. diameter. 

Wire gauze, 1 piece, 5 in. square 
Watch glasses, 4, of 2 in. diameter. 

Glass tube, soft, 3-16 to i in. diameter, £ lb. in 
lengths of 2 ft. 

Glass tube, hard combustion, 3-16 in. bore, 1 lb. in 
lengths of 2 ft. 

Glass rod, 3-16 in. diameter, £ lb. in lengths of 2 

Red india-rubber tube, 4 ft., § in. bore. 

Black india-rubber tube, 4 in. bore, 2 ft. 
Triangular file, 1. 

Scissors, 1 pair. 

Steel spatula, 1. 

Glass cloths, 2. 

•Coarse flannel, 1 piece. 

Six sticks of charcoal. 

Box for apparatus. 

Two packets Schleicher & Schull’s filters, No. 689 
each, 9 and 11 m - (3£ and 4£ in.) diameter. 

For Quantitative Worlc. 

v 1 desiccator with bell jar, 6 in. high, by 4 in. in 
diameter. 

1 platinum crucible to hold 1 oz. of water. 

1 set of gramme weights. 

•The course in Botany will be adapted to the requirements of the 


Natural Science Faculty. 

The first part of the course is designed to illustrate 
the general principles of Animal Biology, with corre- 
sponding laboratory instruction. 

The Frog will be taken as a typical animal, and its 
external characters, internal anatomy, histology, phy- 
siology, and embryology will be studied, and compari- 
sons made with other forms. 

Other lectures and practical lessons will be devoted 
to various groups of animals in order to introduce to 
the student the main types of structure, the relation 
of animals to their surroundings, the inter-relations 
between animals and plants or other animals, the social 
life of animals, the struggle for existence, and other 
phases of animal life. 

Tho succeeding Lectures and Laboratory Instruction 
will be so organised as to give the students a general 
knowledge of Systematic Zoology, Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Embryology, the Geographical Distribution of 
Animals, Bionomics and other branches of Zoology 
Students will be instructed in the methods of the pre- 
servation of tissues, cutting sections, and other branches 
of Zoological technique. Every facility is afforded w 
those who wish to engage in original research. 

Each student will be provided with a full Syllabus 
for the Lectures, and with detailed notes for the Gouts* 
of Laboratory Instruction. 

Non-Associate Students. 

Non-Associate Students who require more advaawi 
instruction, such as that required for the B.A. Y 
Examination of the Royal University, should attenu 
the Second Year’s Course of the Natural Seim 
Faculty. The special types required for such examm 
tions will be provided. , ,, . i.. 

More advanced Non- Associate Students shoula 
the Course of the First Term of the Third Tesr, 
if necessary, repeat the lectures given during tao 
Term of the Second Year of the Nstar.l SeiM 
Faculty. 


BOTANY. 

Professor, T. JOHNSON, »■“■, 

Demonstrator, G. H. PETHYBRIDGE, eh- -, 

•The course in Botany in 
Natural Science Faculty consists of about sixty ^ 
and illustrative practical instruction. It g . ^ 
first week in October, and is continued thro g ^ 
Session, on two or three days a week, to the midW 
June. 

atudentB in agriculture in training in the College. 
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•Mi-iiral 'knowledge of the leading principles of the 
divisions of plant-life. 

The laboratory instruction will illustrate, as far as 


the principles of the science considered in the 
Lramoanying lecture course. 

Fach student will be taught the use of the simple and 
mnncund microscopes, the preparation of microscopic 
Sns and will be required to make careful drawings 
TiL anatomical characters examined. 

The course will be fully illustrated by fresh and by 
"pared specimens, diagrams, and experiments. 

Field excursions will take place as circumstances 
—jit Part III. (Systematic Botany) will be carried 
out in the Laboratory at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnenn. 

Paht I.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY. 
Histology. 

The history, structure, and properties of the vege- 

t4 piotopiasm, nucleus, cell-sap, cell-wall. Their 
physical and chemical properties. The specific energy 

°*The Substances produced in the protoplasm (chloro- 
phyll and other organic matters). Mode of growth of 

^CeMose, lignin, cutin, suberin, mucilage. 

The formation of cells and of the different kinds of 
tissues. Their functions. 

Karyokinesis and fragmentation of nucleus. 

Sub-Kingdom, I . — Phanerogamic or Spermaphyta. 
Class I. — Angiosperms. 

Morphology and Histology of Angiosperms. 
Morphology of the stem and its modifications. 
Modes of branching of the stem, buds, vernation. 
Structure of the stem ; growing point, stele, cambium, 
phloem, xylem— secondary thickening. 

Morphology of the leaf.— Foliage and other leaves. 
Simple and compound leaves. Phyllotaxis. 

The different parts of the leaf — leaf-base, stipules, 
petiole, lamina. Structure of these parts. 


Stomata. . , . 

Secondary thickening of the stem, in detail, result- 
ing in formation of tree-trunks (e.g., Tilia, Quercus). 
The leading characters of timber, of flax, and other 
fibres. , 

Periderm (superficial, internal),— cork— lenticels— 
ring, and scale bark. Grafting. Layering. 

Morphology and anatomy of the root-system — root- 
cap— growing point — secondaiy thickening. 

Root-hairs — lateral roots — fibrous, fleshy, arboreous 
types. 

Aquatic plants. . 

Laticiferous tissue (cells, vessels). Function. Rubber. 

Rcproducti 
The inflates© 

and bracteoles. _ . 

The difference between indefinite and definite in- 
florescences : the distinctive characters of the following 
kinds : — raceme, spike, spadix, panicle, umbel, capitu- 
lum, scape, cyme of various types, glomerule, corymb. 

The non-essential and essential organs of the flower : 
aestivation : the symmetry of the flower. Floral 
diagrams and formulae. . , 

The modifications of the flower due to cohesion, ad- 
hesion, suppression, and multiplication of the various 
Parts. , , 

Morphology of the perianth, androecium, ana 
gynoecium. The calyx ; the sepals ; their form, ar- 
rangement, and function. The corolla : the petals , 
their form, arrangement, and function. 

Floral glands — position — structure — function, ftx- 
tra-floral glands. 

The structure and use of the stamen ; the filamen , 
anther, pollen-sacs, pollen ; their development an 
homologies. , , . 

The structure of the carpel ; the stigma ; the style , 
the ovary ; the placenta. „ , „„„ 

The structure and form of the ovule ; the embrjo-sa 
3rd its contents. Development and homologies. 

The various processes of pollination. Fertilisation. 

Seduction of chromosomes. , 

The diSerent kinds of fruit : the distinctive char 
ters of the various kinds, including achene, gians, 
“rpe, berry, legume, capsule, (pyxidium). 


The structure of the seed, endosperm, perisperm. D ( 
Structure and position of the embryo, nature of the 
aril. 

Apogamy. Pdyembryony. Dissemination of fruits 
and seeds. Production of varieties by hybridisation, 

&c. 

The various modes of germination. Function of 
cotyledons. Ferments. Changes in, food-materials in 
germinating seeds, tubers, &c. 

The different provisions for the persistence of the 
individual plant ; annuals, biennials, perennials. 

Class II. — Gymnospcrms. 

Leading characters of comparison between the 
Gymnosperms, the Angiosperms, and the Pteri- 
dophyta. 

Order 1. — Coni ferae. 

The morphology and life-history of the Coniferae 
as illustrated by Pinus, Abies, &c. 

Comparison of the Coniferae in stem, leaf, root, 
and reproduction with the Dicotyledons and 
Monocotyledons. 

Sub-Kingdom II. — Pteridophyta (Vascular Crypto- 
gams). 

[Class I. — Lycopodinac. 

1. — Sclaginellaceac. 

Habit. Heterophylly. Ligule. Apical cell. 
Branching. Rhizophore. Stele. Traclieides. 
Vessels. Heterospory. Archesporium. Nature 
of garnet ophyte. Embryogeny. 

2. Lycopodiaccae (Recent and Fossil). 

a. Lycopodicae. Lycopodium. Phylloglossum. 

Homospory. 

b. Psiloteae. Psilotum. Tmcsipteris. 

Habit. Vascular system. Synanginm. Distri- 
bution.] 

Class II. — Equisctinac. Equisetum. 

Habit. Reduced vascular system. 

Apex of stem and root. Leaf-sheath. Propaga- 
tion. 

Strobilus. Homospory. Gametophytes. 

Relation to Calamites. 

Class HE. — Filicinae. 

The life-history of the ordinary ferns, as illustrated 
by Aspidium and Ptcris. 

Classification. 

Sub-Kingdom HI.—Bryophyta or Muscincae. 

Class I.— JMusci as illustrated by Polytrichum and 
Sphagnum. . 

Foliose gametophyte. Conducting strand. 

Apical cell. Sexual organs. Parapliyses. 

Spore, Protonema. Vegetative reproduction. 
Sporangium. Ampliithecium. Endotliecium. 
Archesporium. Alternation of generations. 

Peat. Its structure and properties. 

Comparison with the Hepaticae. 

Sub-Kingdom IV.—Tkalhphyta. 

Nature of thallus. Asexual and Sexual reproduction. 
Principles of classification. 

Class I.— Alg*. The kelp weeds. 

Class II.— Fungi (including Bacteria and Lichens). 
The life-histories of the fungi of the chief plant- 
diseases. Fungicides. . , 

The nbief types studied in the laboratory in illustra- 
tion of this part of the course will be:— 

Helianthus, Linum, Solanum, Ulmus or Tilia, 
Lilium Zea, Dracaena, Pinus or Abies, SelagineUa, 
Lycopodium,, Equisetum, Aspidium, Ptens, Funana, 
Marchantia or other Liverwort, Fucus, Laminaria, 
VoAicherta, Spirogyra, Agaricus Puccinia, Ustilago, 
Claviceps, Sclcrotinia, Phytophthora, Mucor, Saceharo- 
myces, Bacillus. 

Part II.— VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
NOTB.-AS far as possible this course will be treated experi- 
mentally in the laboratory. _ _ 

The Ycnetable Cell— Structure and composition of 
Protoplasm, Nucleus, and Plastids. The osmotic pro- 
perties of the cell (Turgescence, Plasmolysis) Physical 
and chemical properties of the cell-wall, in its various 
modifications. 2 M 0 
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Nutrition . — The chemical constituents of plant sub- 
stance as revealed by analysis. The essential and the 

non-essential elements in the food-materials of plants. students 
Synthetic cultures of plants in nutrient solutions. 

Probable functions of the inorganic elements of plant 
ash. Absorption of solutions of salts by roots from the 
soil. Properties of the soil. The selective properties 
of roots. 


wild and cultivated plants of Ireland 
(Part III.), can be taken separately bv t C01lrsa 
students in the second term of the Ses^onl AsS ° C ‘ ate 


The manufacture of organic food-materials by the 
plant. Autotrophic plants. Photosynthetic assimila- 
tion of Carbon dioxide. Historical resume. Chemical 
composition and physical properties of Chlorophyll and 
other allied colouring matters. The products of Photo- 
synthesis. Structure and composition of Starch grains. 
Influence of light and other factors on Photosynthesis. 
Chemosynthesis of Carbon dioxide in “nitrite and 
nitrate” organisms. Mixotrophic and Heterotropliic 
plants. Special modes of nutrition in Saprophytes and 
Symbionts. Conjunctive and Antagonistic symbiosis 
(Parasites). 

The supplies of Nitrogen compounds to the plant. 
Historical resume. Assimilation of free nitrogen by 
soil organisms. Symbiosis of organisms in roots (Root- 
nodules in Leguminosae, &c.) Supplies of Nitrogen 
from Nitrates and compounds of Ammonia and from 
Amides, Peptones, &c., (Carnivorous plants). The 
formation, transport, and storage of nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous reserve materials. 

The Movement, of Water in the Plant .— Absorption 
of water. Exudation of water in liquid form in un- 
injured and in amputated organs. Exudation pressure 
(‘ Root pressure,” Bleeding, Weeping, &c.). The ex- 
cretion of Nectar. Evaporation of water in the form 
of vapour from the plant, (Transpiration). Measure- 
ment of, and effects of, external conditions on Trans- 
piration. The ascent of sap in trees. 

Respiration . — Products of and measurement of ac- 
tivity of aerobic respiration. Influence of temperature 
and other factors on respiration. Anaerobic (intra- 
molecular) respiration. Fermentation. 

Growth. Structure, properties, and tension of grow- 
mg organs. Mechanics of growth. Periodicity of 
growth. Measurement of growth. Effect of external 
•conditions on growth. 

Movement. —Movement of naked protoplasm, single 
cells ; amoeboid and ciliary movements ; Heliotaxis, 
Uiemotaxis, Rkeotaxis. Movement of Protoplasm, 
esc., within closed cells. Circulation, Rotation. Move- 
ments m position of Ckromoplasts. Curvature — 

(a), Curvature caused by unequal imbibition of water 
(Hygroscopic movements) ; (6) Curvature caused by 
unequal growth ; spontaneous (automatic)— epinastv, 
hyponasty ; paratonic (due to stimulus), heliotropism, 
geotropism (twining plants), hydrotropism, chemotro- 
pism, thermotropism, rheotropism ; (c), Curvatures due 
to contact; Climbing plants and tendrils. Movements 
due to valuations m Turgor ; Autonomic, (Desmodium, 
•&c.); paratonic, sleep movements; movements due to 
mechanical stimulus, (Sensitive plant). 

Reproduct io n. —Rej uvenescence, fission, gemmation ; 

reproduction, isogamous and anisogamous. 
Relations of reproduction to heat, nutrition and 
growth. Fertility and sterility. 

Parthenogenesis ; apogamy ; hybridisation. 

Special physiology of spore and seed formation and 
germination. 

Geographical Distribution of Plants .— The physio- 
logical factors which influence and modify plant struc- 
■pr r6 i ”, P lants to their environment. 

Hydrophytes Mesophytes, Xerophytes (Halophytes). 
A* 1 ® oha ^ erl8tl ? groupings of plant associa- 
tions on the earth s surface. 

Part IH. —SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 


Third Year’s Course. 

Part IV. 

There will be a course of lectures on such ■ 
branches of Botany as are not considered in fL S 
year’s course, the fee being £ 1 . m s «<*d 

The students will have a short course on PalaoW, 
and on Geographical Distribution. ®obotany 

There will be, in the course on Systematic p,* 
more detailed examination of Hie Ltnrl OrdS\‘ 
mme‘° B « s S St " dy th * d ” el °I““‘ of the 

The course on Vegetable Physiology will he marie 
practical as possible? w 66 1113(10 » 

research** 8 WiU be instl ‘ ucted in the methods of original 
Visits to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin 
to p aces of botanical interest in the neigCtS 
Dublin district will be made. 6 000 M 

The Botanical Collections in the Science and Art 
Museum are open daily, and explanations of speciS 
groups preserved there will be given, from tuSTto 
time, to students. 

Botanical Laboratory. 

At the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevis. 
Students attending the Botanical Classes at the Royal 
College of Science will be allowed the privilege of studi- 
es m the Laboratory at the Royal Botanic Garden., 
Glasnevin, daily, upon obtaining the recommendation 
°f , Professor of Botany. Specimens suitable for 
study will be supplied as required. Students requiring 
botanical specimens for home study will also be sup- 
plied with approved examples on application through 
the Professor. The following rules must be observed:— 

1. Students who wish to work in the Laboratory at 
Glasnevin must be provided with a caiti of admission, 
issued on the recommendation of the Professor of 
Botany by the Director of the Science and Art Institu- 
tions. On each visit to the Laboratory they must sign 
their names in a book provided for the purpose. 

2. Students can only be admitted to the Laboratory 
upon week days, and at such hours as the Gardens are 
open to the public. 

3. Each student must prepare a list, signed by him- 
self, of the plants he wishes to study. The list is to be 
presented to the Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens ; 
the plants named, or others equivalent to them, so far 
as they may be obtainable, will then be supplied. 

4. As far as possible, students will be permitted to 
use any instruments and books in the Laboratory, which 
are of such a nature that the student cannot be expected 
to provide them. 

5. Students will be held responsible for any damage 
done to the Laboratory and its fittings, or to any boohs 
or apparatus placed at their disposal. 

Non-Associate students begin the Botanical course 
in the first term ( first Tuesday in October). 

Non- Associate students aiming at acquiring a general 
knowledge of the subject (e.g., candidates for the ex- 
aminations of the Royal University), should take a 
special course, in Parts I. -HI. 

For a still more advanced knowledge (such, e.g., as 
for the M.A. of the Royal University), to enable a 
student to pursue research work, a special course of 
lectures and laboratory work, Parts I. -IV., should be 
taken. 


( Phanerogams . ) 

*>J™& er p r v- and «tonomic characters of 

n m British and certain Erotic natural orders of 
mtoTO Phnfa will form the snbject of this SLe! 

fnteSS eSi°L'toJ 1® g '?“ t0 P 1 *"*® of agricultural 
- fodder plants or as weeds of a more 

As 1 tKi» n !il?°“ B S 1 "? 0 *" (parasitic, poisonous, die.). 

'S tentl ° n l» Siren to the various 
3 to 3 w ? d t' to *to identification of 
iX£, : and the composition of pastures, 
P’’ m tlle recognition by their 

iesTms'oir ^ 1 “« dy of the «tou» of practical 
Sir “ t? ie f d - Ths ™ course 

is to give students a working knowledge of the commoner 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Professor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, m.r.i.a, r.o.s- 
Demonstrator, T. CROOK, a.r.c.sc.i. 

MINERALOGY 

Course of about thirty Lectures, and about forty-five 
hours’ Practical Work, in connection with the lec ™ :eS j 
For those who require special or additional practical 
work, special courses of one month are arranged. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Scope of Mineralogy, and its relation to Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology, and Agriculture. Brief sketch 
the history of mineralogical observation. 
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i pruEACTERS EXHIBITED BY MINERALS. 
1 PRINCIPLES OF MINERALOGY. 


j Ooiodk.— Iridescence. Schillerisation. 

i Transparency. — Translucency and opacity. 

3. Lustre. 

4. JlAii/E ability. — Brittleness. Tenacity. 

5. Flexibility. 

6. Elasticity. 

7. Hardness.— Scale of Mohs. Use of the pocket- 
inife. Sclerometry. 

8. Streak.— Sti-eak-plates. 

9. Specific Gravity. — Range among minerals. 

Modes of determination. Simple instruments useful 
to travellers. 

10. Touch (Feeling given when touched). 

11. Taste. 

12. Mode of Occurrence and Aggregation — Epi- 
morphs and pseudomorphs. 

13. Crystalline Form. — Principles of Crystallo- 
graphy. Planes or faces. Edges. Solid angles. 
Zones. Planes and axes of symmetry. Crystallo- 
graphic axes. Intercepts or parameters. 

The thirty-two types of crystallographic symmetry. 
Grouping of these under six systems. Sub-division of 
the hexagonal system adopted by many authors. 

Determination of the crystallographic axes in forms 
belonging to the several systems. The ■ principal 
axis" in the hexagonal and tetragonal systems. Ar- 
bitrary determination of axes in the monodinic and 
triclinic systems. 

Selection of unit forms for different mineral species. 
The fundamental law of crystallography, which con- 
trols the deviations from the unit form in any species. 
This law is based on observation. 

Principles of Notation, for the convenient descrip- 
tion of crystal-faces. Systems of Weiss, Miller, and 
Naumann. Universal adoption of the principle of 
Miller’s notation. 

Holohedral, hemihedral, and tetartohedral forms. 
The adoption of the more recent views on symmetry 
renders all simple forms equally holohedral. Combina- 
tions of simple forms. “ Hemimorphism ” as the re- 
sult of the combination of forms of low symmetry. 

Description of the forms commonly occurring in each 
of the crystallographic systems. 

Twin-crystals. Repeated twinning. Penetration- 
twins. 

Imperfections of natural crystals. 

Goniometry. Contact and reflective goniometers. 
Simple forms easily constructed. 

14. Cleavage. — Its relation to crystal-form. 

15. Fracture. 


II.— DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Dooummts, 

1. Principles of Classification of Minerals. 

Convenience of basing the arrangement on chemical 
constitution. In the present course, the minerals are 
grouped according to their prominent constituents, the 

“ ores ” of the same metal being thus brought together. 

This is sometimes styled an “ economic ” classification. 

The elements which form the basis of the classification 
are grouped according to the periodic law of chemistry, 
the eighth group being taken first, and the first group 
last. The complex silicates are treated as a separate 
group. Tire names of minerals of primary importance 
are printed in italics. 

2. Group Till. 

Iron. Native Iron. Pyrite. Marcasite. Pyr- 
rhotine. Mispickel. Haematite. Ilmenite. 

Magnetite. Chromite. Franklinite. Limo- 
nite. Gothite. Sidcrite. Ilvaite. Vivianite. 

Copperas. TT olfram. 

Nickel. Millerite. Nick cline. Breithauptite. 

Chloanthite. Zaratite. Garnicrite. 

Cobalt. Cobaltine. Smaltine. Erythrine. 

Platinum. Native Platinum. 

3. Group TIL — 

Manganese. Alabandine. Polianite. Pyrolusite. 
Hausmannite. Mamganite. Psilomelanc. Wad. 

Asbolan. Braunite. Dialogite. Rhodonite. 

4. Group VI. — 

Sulphur. Native Sulphur. 

Molybdenum. Molybde n ite. 

Uranium. Torbernite. Pitchblende. 

5. Group V . — 

Arsenic. Native Arsenic. Realgar. Orpiment. 

Antimony. Native Antimony. Antimonite. Ker- 
mesite. Valentinite. 

Bismuth. Native Bismuth. Bismuthine. 


6. Group IT . — 

Carbon. Diamond. Graphite. 

Silicon. Quartz. Chalcedony. Opal. Tndy- 

mite. Cristobalite. 

Titanium. Rutile. Anatase. Brookite. 

Zirconium. Zircon. 

Tin. Stannine. Cassiterite. 

Lead. Galena. Jamesomte. Clausthalite. 

Minium. Cerussite. Phosgenite. Pyromor- 
phite. Mimetite. Anglesite. Crocoite. Wul- 

fenite. Stolzite. 


16. Phosphorescence and Fluorescence. 

.17. Magnetic properties. 

18. Electric properties. 

19. Corrosion-figures, produced by natural or arti- 
ficial etching. 

20. Optical characters. The undulatory theory of 
light ; dependence of colour on the period of the undu- 
lation. Refraction in crystals. Polarisation. Double 
refraction. Distinction of the two resulting rays in 
each case as a “slow ray” and a “fast ray.” _ The 
optic axis qf uniaxial minerals (i.e., minerals of the 
tetragonal and hexagonal systems). So-called “optic 
axes” of biaxial crystals. 

Polariscopes. Use of the polarising microscope and 
thin sections of minerals. Interference-colours ob- 
servable in anisotropic minerals. Isotropism of 
Minerals of the cubic system. Circular polarisation. 
Use of convergent polarised light to determine the uni- 
axial or biaxial character of minerals. 

Absorption of light by crystals. Pleochroism. 
Haidinger’s dichroscope. Its utility in the determina- 
tion of gems. 

21. Percussion-figures. . 

22. Thermal characters. Intimate relation between 
these and the crystallographic and optical characters. 

23. Fusibility. Von Kobell’s scale. More refined 

methods of observation. . , . 

24. Chemical characters. Dimorphism and _tn- 
morphism. Isomorphous series. Modes of alteration. 

Pseudomorphs. 

Simple chemical tests. Use and importance of the 
blow-pipe . 

25. Crystallogeny. Modes by which crystalline 
minerals may have arisen in the earth’s crust. 


7. Group III . — 

Aluminium. Cryolite. Corundum. Diaspore. 

Bauxite. Spinel. Andalvsite. Sillimamte. 
Kyanite. Topaz. Kaolin. Wavellite. Native 
Alums. Aluminite. 

8. Group II . — 

Glccinum. Phenakite. Beryl. 

Calcium. Fluorspar. Calcitc. Aragonite. 

Wollastonite. Sphene. Apatite. Anhydrite. 
Gypsum. Scheellte. 

Magnesium. Brucite. Magnesite. Dolomite. 

Talc. Meerschaum. Boracite. Epsomite. 
Zinc. Zinc-blende. Wurtzite. Zincite. Smith- 
son! fe. Hemimorphite. Willemite. 

Cadmium. Greenockite. 

Strontium. Strontianite. Celestinc. 

Barium. Witkerite. Barytes. 

Mercury. Native Mercury. Amalgam. Cinnabar. 

9. Group I . — 

Trona. Soda-Nitre. Borax. 

rites. Bornite. Tctrahedntc. Tennantite. 
Ataramite Cuprite. Tenorite. Malachite. 
We DioptaiT Chrysocolla. Liebethenite. 
Olivenite. Chalcanfhite. . .. 

silver. Native Silver. _ Argenhte feteplmnite. 
* Pyrargyrite. Pronstite. Polybasite. Kerar- 

Goii 7ri Notitc Gold. Electrum. Sylvanite. 
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— Felspars. Orthoclase. Soda-orthoclassc. Micro- 

cline. Soda-microcline and Anorthoclase. Al- 
. bite. Oligoclase. Andesine. Labradorite. By- 
townite. Anorthite. 

Felspathoidb. Leucite. Nepheline. Sodalite. 
Nosean and Haiiyne. 

Pyroxenes. Enstatite. Bronzite. Hypersthene. 
Diopside. Acmite and RSgirine. Augite. Dial- 
lage. Aluminous Soda-pyroxenes. Spodumene. 
Amphi boles. Antliophyllite. Gedrite Tremolite. 
Actinolite. Jade. Asbestos. Hornblende. 
Alnminous Soda-amphiboles. 

Iolite division. Iolite. 

Garnets. Grossnlarite. Byrope. Almandine. 

Spessarfcine. Andradite. Uvarovite. 

Olivine division. Olivine. 

Scapolites. Scapolite. 

Vesuvianite division. Vesuvianite. 

Epidotes. Zoisite. JBpidote. Allanite. 

Preiinite division. Prehnite. 

Staurolite division. Staurolite. 

Zeolites. Natrolite. _ Stilbitc. Analcime. Apo- 
phyllite. Cliabazite. Harmotome. 

Micas. Muscovite. Paragonite. Lepidolite. 

Biotitc. Phlogopite. 

Chloritoid division. Chloritoid. 

Chlorites. Clinochlore. Pennine. Prochlorite. 
Serpentine division. Serpentine. 

Glauconite division. Glauconite. 

Boros ilicates. Axinite. Tourmaline. 


PRACTICAL WORK AND MINERALOGICAL 
LABORATORY. 

series of about 150 specimens is placed in 
the College Library. These specimens are intended to 
be handled, with due care, side by side with the read- 
ing of ordinary text-books. 

A more extended series is displayed in the cases in 
the teaching collections, and every specimen in this 
series is brought out for use during the practical work 
of the ordinary course. 

The Laboratory work of this course also enables the 
student to have practical acquaintance with the fol- 
lowing characters of minerals, and thus with the mode 
of distinguishing one mineral from another: 

Hardness ; specific gravity ; crystalline form, includ- 
mg the measurement of angles by various goniometers, 
and the study of crystal-models ; optical properties, 
including the use of the polarising microscope ; special 
blowpipe reactions useful in the discrimination of 
minerals. The blowpipe work is conducted with grease- 
lamps, and, as far as possible, under conditions simi- 
lar to those encountered by a traveller away from the 
resources of a laboratory. 

The Laboratory is also open for practical work at 
hours to be arranged with the Professor, when courses 
may be undertaken to suit individual requirements. 

Students should provide themselves with : 

A pocket-lens, preferably the ordinary triplet form. 

A blowpipe. 

About 6 inches of fairly thin platinum wire. 

» -at* , t_bo , * s absolutely necessary, but F. Rutley’s 

Mineralogy ’ is recommended as a handy work of 
reterence, and is convenient for the pocket. 

Books ^Mcsted for reference E. S. Dana, “Text- 
Lewis > “ Crystallography ” ; 
W ulfing, Uebersicht der 32 krystallographischen Sym- 
metnegruppen ; F. Rutley, “ Mineralogy.” For ^the 
minuter details of species, see J. D. Dana, 11 System of 
mwT^ 0g n- F lntze ’ .“Handbuch der Mine- 

1 felniV optical properties, see Groth, “ Physika- 
lische Krystallographie,” 3rd edition, 1894 


Professor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, m ili.a., f.g. 
Demonstrator, T. CROOK, a.r.c.sc.i. ’ 

- ° f ^-°^ fc £fty ; five lectures, with Field E 

ESSw** 0 "' ” d ^ b “* ‘™>V M.o»Wog it 


PRACTICAL WORK IN LABORATORY. 
See end of Syllabus. 


J.J.A iuujJuuTOKY. 


Meaning of the term “Geoloev” „ 

5ietch ° f ii » ^ 0/^5 


1. I HYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

1. Composition of the Earth’s Crust and tw t, 
terior— Chemical elements occurring most ahi.nlf I s ' 
Distinction between Minerals and Rocks p 3n ^f' 
composition of the interior of the Earth^ ^ 
meteorites. Deosit, oi tl.e Earfh „ 

the crust. Evidence of internal heat. The 0r L « f 
physical constitution of the interior nes M to 

2. Rock-forming Minerals— Sinnmary 0 f rt,* 

characters most useful to geologists, ind*,. £ 
elements of microscopic examination. S 

3. Igneous Rocks— Volcanoes and their product. 
Lava-flows; structures arising in these. The “X 
of volcanoes ; dykes ; highly crystalline masses. Strac 
study ^ lgne ° US r0cks ' Classific ation and mode of 

4. Classification of Igneous RocKs—Characten 
by which these rocks may be distinguished from one 
another, and which should serve as guides in their 
practical employment. 


Pred< 
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Orth 

iminant 
loo lose. 

Predominant Felspar, 
Plagioolase. 

Felspar 

usually 

absent 

Aoid. 

| Intermediate. 

Basic. 

tntrabasi;. 

Granite 
Series. \ 

%rtls‘ 

Quarlz- 

Dior'di 

Dlorite 

Series. 

Olivinc- 

Cab&ro 

Pcriiotiie 

Serin 

Granite. 

Syenite 
(and No- 
pholine 
Syenite). 

Quart z- 
Diorite. 

Diorite 

and 

Gabbro. 

Olivine- 

Gabbro. 

Peridotite. 

Eurite 
( Quartz- 
Felsite). 

Compact 

Syenite. 

Quartz- 

Aphanite. 

Aphanite 

Dolerite. 

Olivine- 

Dolcrite. 

Compact 

Peridotite. 

Rliyolite. 

Trachyte 

(and 

Phonolite). 

Rhyolitic 

Andesite. 

Trach^tic 

Basaltic 

Andesites. 

Olivine- 

Basalt. 

Hemicrys- 

Peridotite. 


Altered forms: — Felsife ; Porphyrite; Diabase, 
Melaphyre ; Palagonite ; Variolite; Serpentine. 

5. Phenomena attending the close of volcanic 

activity — Gaseous and liquid products. Sinter. 

Travertine. 

6. Sedimentary Rocks. — Tuffs and volcanic ashes 
laid out in water. Meteoric deposits. Production of 
ordinary sedimentary rocks by Denudation. 

Agents of Denudation. The Atmosphere and its 
moisture. Ice and Snow; the snow-line and glaciers. 
Movement of glaciers. Conditions affecting the 
Climate of any place on the surface of the earth. 

Disintegration of rocks by various agents. Dew; 
Rain ; Springs ; action of Rivers ; Wind ; Glacial 
striation; action of the Sea; Organic agents; nature 
and origin of soils. 

Transport of the disintegrated material, and its acev- 
mulation to form new rock-masses. Action of Rivers 
and Floods. Underground waters ; Stalactite-caves. 
Wind and Sand-dunes. Glaciers as agents of trans- 
port. Accumulation in the sea and in lakes, both ui 
solution and in suspension. Drying-up of lakes. Or- 
ganic agents of accumulation ; forest-beds ; shell- 
banks ; coral-reefs ; radiolarian and foraminiferal de- 
posits. 

Characteristics of Sedimentary Bocks.— Fragmental 
or encrusting character. Stratification. Ripple-marKi 
Sun-cracks, &c. Fossil remains.' Value of fossils in 
determining the relative age of strata. 

7. Characters arising in Sedimentary Rocks aft® 
the period of their formation. — Joints. Concretions. 
Pseudomorphic action. Mineral infiltrations. 

8. Classification of Sedimentary Rocks.— C hara£ 
ters by which these rocks may be distinguished nmn 
one another, and which should serve as guides in tneu 
practical employment. 
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Mode of 
Origin- 

Deiiosited 
ns pension. 

Siliceous. 

Argillaceous. 

Calcareous. 

Miscellaneous. 

w 

Kaolin-beds. 

Mud. 

Limestone- 

Mud. 

Stream-Tin 
deposits, &c. 

Deposited 

trom 

solution. 

Quartz-rock 
in veins. 
Siliceous 
Sinter of 
Geysers. 

- 

Travertine. 

Stalactites, 

Ac. 

Oolitic 

deposits. 

Rock-Salt 
Bog Iron-ore. 

Deposited 
by organic 
agency. 

Diatoma- 

Hadiolarian, 

Siliceous 

Siliceous 
Sinter of 

basins (?) 

- 

Shell-banks. 

Coral-reefs. 

feral Ooze. 
Deposits of 
Calcareous 
Algre. 

Bone-beds. 
I'eat and 
Forest beds. 
Bog Iron-ore 

Consolidated 

represen- 

tatives 

Sandstone. 

Grit. 

Many 

Quartzites. 

Clay. Marl. 
Loam. Shale. 

Oolitic and 
organically 

formed 

Limestones. 

Lignite 

beds. 

Brown Coal. 

Segregative 
and pseudo- 
morphic 
forms, and 
products of 
chemical 
change. 

Flint 

(Chert). 

j 

Calcareous 

concretions. 

Coal 

Anthracite. 

Clay-Iron- 

Dolomitic 

Limestone 

Dolomite. 


Pebble-beds, taluses, moraines, conglomerates, &c., 
resulting from aggregation of fragments of various 
rocks. 

9. Movements of the Earth’s Crust. — Earth- 
quakes ; results of their systematic study. Slow move- 
ments of elevation and subsidence in the Earth’s crust. 
Results of these movements. Dip and strike ; use of 
clinometers. Folds and faults. Brecciation of rocks. 
Unconformity. 

10. Metaicorphic Rocks. — Rocks in contact with 
igneous masses. Regional metamorphism. Cleavage. 
Foliation. Various modes of origin of Schist and 
Gneiss. 

11. Classification of Metamorphic Rocks. 


FORMED FROM SEDIMENT ART ROCKS. 


D. CAINOZOIC OR TERTIARY GROUP- Docgiuhw, 


Systems. ! 


14. Post-Plinoene and ! 
Recent. 

- 

13. Pliocene 

f | East Anglian Crag Stages, 

(siessinian (—Antwerp Crag). 

12. Miocene, 

1 Burdigalian. 

( Upper (— AqnitcnianV 
| ' Lower ( = -Flnvio-marine Stages of the Isle 
( of Wight). 

11. Oiigocene, 

10. Eocene, 

1 ! Bracklesham Series. 
L London Serirs. 


C. MESOZOIC OR SECONDARY GROUP. 


Systems. j 

Series. 

Stages. 

j 

f 

9. Cretaceous, ...■: ; 

1 

8. Jurassic 

Upper, 

Middle, 

(Daman. 

! Senonian (U. Chalk), 
i Turonian <M. Chalk). 

(Cenomanian (L. Chalk). 

• Albian (Ganlt Clay and part of Folke- 
1 stone Beds). 

' Aptian ( Part of Folkestone Beds ; 
Hythe Beds). 

1 Urgonian (At her field Clay), 
i Neocomian ( Wealden). 

Purbeck and i 

j Portland 1 Purneok P.c-ds. 

| Stage i Portland Beds. 

) (Tithonian). V 
Kimeridgian. 'Kimeridge Clay). 
Corallian and ( Coralline Oolite. 
Oxfordian •] Oxford Clay. 

Stage. ( Kelloway Beds. 

I Cornbrash. 

j Bathonian. , Forest Marble. 

} (Great Oolite. 

' (Inferior Oolite. 

Baioeian. - Midford Sands (link 

\ ( with U. Lias). 

(U. Idas. 

! M. Lias. 

(L-Lios. 

System. 


Series, 

7. Triassic, ... 


■ Rhretic. . _ , 

1 Keuper and Upper Alpine Senes. 



(Burner and Werien Series. 


Siliceous. | 

Argillaceous. | 

Calcareous. | 

Miscellaneous. 

Quartzites, j 
Qnartz-Schist. 

Slate. 

"Spotted Shale" 
and 

“ Spotted Slate." ] 
Many 

Mica-Schists. 

Crystalline. 

Limestone. 

Caleiphyre. 

Calc-Sohist 

Schistose 

Alabaster. 

Graphite- 

Schist 

Crystalline 

Dolomite. 


Formed mainly from Igneous Rocks.— M ica-Schist, Horn- 
blende-Schist. Chlorite-Schist. Talc-Schist, Serpentine-Schist. Gneiss 
(Eye-gneiss, Ribbon-gneiss, &c.). 


12. Origin of Scenery and Physical Features of 

the Earth’s surface. — Escarpments. Mountains. 

Cations and Valleys. Plains and Deserts. Lakes. 
Fjords and Bays. Islands. Continents and Oceans. 
Present relations of Land and Water on the Earth’s 
surface. 

13. Geological Maps and Sections.— Signs used, 
and principles of construction. 


II. STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

1. “ Strata identified by organised Fossils. ’ 
Work of William Smith. Palaeontological zones. 

2. The past history of the Earth, as far as revealed 

by stratified deposits. Division of the deposits into 
Systems. The characters of these in the localities where 
they are best developed, but with special reference to 
the British Isles and Colonies. . , 

The Systems are subdivided into Series and stages, 
-and are treated of in order, beginning with the oldest 
nr Pre-cambrian deposits (Group A below). 


B. PALEOZOIC OR PRIMARY GROUP, 
(o.) NEWER PALJEOZOIC SUB-GROUP. 


Systems. 

Series 

0. Permian 

( Coal-Measures Series 

5. Carboniferous 

i Yorednle Series. . 

(Carboniferous Limestone Senes, 

4 Devonian. 

| ! Mjldle (=Eifelian). 
( Lower. 


(6.) OLDER PALJEOZOIC SUB-GROUP. 


3. Silurian (a* restricted), j 

; (Bala and Caradoc Series. 

2. Ordovician, - - 

| (Upper Series (Tremadoc and Lingula 
1 Flags Stages). 

L Cambrian, ) Menevian. , 

( Taconisn (Olenellns Senes). 

A. ARCHAEAN (PRECAMBRIAN) GROUP. 
Systems at present established locally, and, in the 
absence of fossils, not easily correlated one with another. 
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Doocmrktb, 111 • DEMONSTRATIONS ON PALAEONTOLOGY. 

■El I. Introductory. — Relation of Palceontology to Bio- 

logy and Geology. Extinction of species. Persistent 
types. Imperfection of the geological record. 

II. Characteristics of the genera most important to 
the geologist, arranged under the following groups : — 


I. — Protozoa. 

1 . Phizopoda. — For am in if era. Radiolaria. 

II. — Metazoa. 

1. Par if era. — Calcareous and Siliceous Sponges. 

2. Occlcivterata. — Hydrozoa. Actinozoa. 

3. “ Vermes.’’ — Annelida. Polyzoa. Brachio- 

poda. 

4. Mollusca. — Lammellibranchiata. Scaphopoda. 

Gastropoda. Peteropoda. Cephalopoda. 

5. Echinodcrmata. — Crinoidea. Cystidea. Blas- 

toidea. Ecliinoidea. Asteroidea. Ophiu- 
roidea. 

6. Arthropoda. — Crustacea. Arachnida. In- 

sects. 

7. Vertebrata. — General sketch of the progress 

of vertebrate life in the successive geo- 
logical periods. 

b. Plants. — General sketch of the progress of vege- 
table life, in the successive geological 
periods. 


" Physical Geology ” ; Jukes-Brown* •< n . 
Historical Geology ’’ ; De Lappare’nt ani 

Geologie ” ; Judd, ‘-Volcanoes^: Teall da 
Petrography ” ; Hull “ Physical Geology of h&fr 
Kmahan, Geology of Ireland Cole » a ja • ^ • 
goal Geology.” Er 

Bernard, and by Nicliolson and Lydekker 

PaWotocy” ; Seward, “F<«n 

Studies m Fossil Botany.” ’ &cott , 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 

Professor W. M'FADDEN ORR jla. 

Demonstrator, J. P. JOHNSTON, m.a. 

As the instruction in Pure Mathematics is not a Dart 
of the courses of the Professor of Applied Mathematics 
but only a preparation for these courses, any Associate 
Students who can satisfy the Professor as to their at 
tamments in Pure Mathematics are not required to 
attend the lectures or exercises, but must work in the 
College during those hours. 

Every Student must be provided with a. note-book in 
which he is to neatly write out the solutions of prob- 
lems proposed in the class, and he must be prepared 
to submit this note book for the inspection of the Pro- 
fessor at such times as the latter may deem advisable. 

The courses are illustrated by diagrams, models 
machines, and simple experiments. 

I. PURE MATHEMATICS.— FIRST YEAR. 


To be demonstrated by reference to fossils, recent 
specimens, and diagrams. 

PRACTICAL WORK AND GEOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. 

Series of specimens are arranged so as to be accessible 
to the students, and practical demonstrations in the 
Field form part of the above geological course. 


About 100 Lessons. 

Euclid — Book II.— VI. 

Easy deductions. 

Algebra — Elementary algebra, including quadratic 
equations, proportion, progressions. Per- 
mutations and combinations, binomial 
theorem. Nature and use of logarithms. 

Trigonometry. — Up to the solution of triangles. 


The Laboratory is open from 1.45 to 4 on Tuesdays 
throughout, the first term, for a systematic elementary 
course of practical work, including : — 

1. The determination of rocks and of their modes of 
origin, including an outline of the use of microscopic 
sections. Physical examination of sands, clays, and 
soils. 

2. The study of geological maps, and the construction 
of sections from them. Hlustrations of particular dis- 
tricts, known to the student. 

The Laboratory is also open for practical work at 
hours to be arranged with the Professor, when courses 
may be undertaken to suit individual requirements. 

Students should provide themselves with: — 

A pocket-lens, preferably the ordinary triplet form. 
A geological hammer. 

A colour-box. 

No text-book is absolutely necessary, but Sir A. 
Geikie’s “Class-book of Geology” (4s. 6d.), or Lap- 
worth’s “ Intermediate Text-book of Geology,” is recom- 
mended for the ordinary course. 

The course of Practical Work in connection with the 
Faculty of Natural Science includes the subjects of the 
elementary course given above, and the following in 
addition : — 


II. MECHANICS.-FIRST YEAR. 

About 60 Lessons. 

The parallelogram of forces. Forces in one plane 
acting at a point on a body. Resultant of parallel 
forces. Couples. Moments. Equilibrium of a body 
acted on by forces in a plane. Centres of gravity of a 
triangle, quadrilateral, tetrahedron, pyramid, cone, 
cylinder. Friction. The “ simple powers ” (treated as 
free from friction). The lever. The pulley, and sys- 
tems of pulleys. The inclined plane, with and without 
friction. The wheel and axle. The common balance. 
The steelyards. Velocity ratio. Mechanical advan- 
tage. Work. Velocity. Acceleration. Units of space, 
time, velocity and acceleration. Motion with uniform 
acceleration. Motion in a straight line under gravity. 
Newton’s laws of motion. Momentum. Units of form 
and of mass. Atwood’s machine. Impulse. Impact 
(simplest cases). Work done by a force. Kinetic 
energy.. Composition and resolution of velocities. Ac- 
celeration of a point not moving in a straight line. 
Composition and resolution of accelerations. Miscel- 
laneous theorems. 

III. PURE MATHEMATICS.— SECOND YEAB. 

About 75 Lessons. 


1. The preparation. of thin sections of rocks, and the Analytic Geometry The equations of the Conic Sec- 

systematic study of rock-slices, in connection with the tions deduced from their definitions with their elemen- 
specimens from which they have been cut. tary properties. 

2. The application of laboratory-work to specimens Differential Calculus.— Differentiation from first 
of rooks collected in the field, with a view to connecting principles. Differentiation of simple functions and ot 
such observations with the broader and open-air aspects inverse functions. Geometrical illustrations. Sucms- 

crust. si ve differentiation of functions of one independen 

3. Kie principles of geological mapping, as illus- variable. Maxima and minima values of functions w 

trated in the field and by the maps of various surveys. one independent variable. Application of the Vtt- 

4. The detailed study of one or more groups of ferential Calculus to the geometrv of plane curves re- 

fossus, as an introduction to palaeontological research. ferred principally to Cartesian coordinates. . 

Throughout this course, the students will be encou- Integral Calculus. — Definitions. Elementary mtfr 

raged to examine and determine specimens collected by grals. Integration by substitution. Integration by 
themselves, and to consult the publications of learned * parts. Integration by rationalization. Intonations 
Societies and other authorities, as would be required method of partial fractions. Elementary definite m- 
ii they were engaged in original investigation. tegrals. Easy applications of the Integral Calculus 

. the quadrature and rectification of plane curves an 

jjooics suggested for reference : — A. Geikie, “ Text- the determination of the volumes and surfaces oi ■ 
book of Geology,” and “Class-book of Geology”; Lap- of revolution, and of moments of inertia. • ams 
worth’s “Intermediate Text-book of Geology”; Green, planimeter. 
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IV. MECHANICS.— SECOND YEAR. 

About 65 Lessons. 

optics. The subjects of the first year’s course treated 

„ fully- Duchayla’s proof of the parallelogram of 
f' The parallelogram of couples. Moments of 
f-rces about lines. Poinsot’s central axis. Centre of 
r^rjllel forces. Centres of gravity. Application of 
;'-. e integral calculus to find the centre of gravity of a 
Uy. The centre of gravity of an arc of a circle, sector 
f & circle, surface and volume of a sphere between two 
tjrjjjel planes, and volume of sector ‘of sphere. The 
to of friction and problems on friction. Work. 
Virtual work of a force. Virtual work condition of 
djuilibrium. A fuller consideration of the “ mecha- 
nical powers. Effect of friction and weight of a pulley. 
Relation between power and weight in the screw. Re- 
cuisites of a good balance. Miscellaneous theorems. 
'Dynamics. — The subjects of the first year’s course 
nvited more fully. Acceleration in general. The hodo- 
traph. Resolution of accelerations. Curvature. Circle 
If curvature. Radius of curvature. Newton’s laws of 
norion. Motion under the action of gravity. Morin’s 
apparatus. Motion on a rough plane. Impact and 
dKsion. Uniform circular motion. Simple harmonic 
notion. Composition of any number of harmonic 
notions of equal periods. Elliptic harmonic motion. 
Two harmonic motions of slightly different periods in 
«me straight line. Varying amplitude of their re- 
sultant, and the mean value of its square. Crank and 
connecting rpd. Donkin’s harmonograph. Physical 
illustrations. Interference of sound waves. Beats. 
Spring and neap tides. Interference of light as in 
Fresnel’s mirrors or biprism. Resultant of two har- 
monic motions of different periods. Blackburn’s pen- 
dulum. Tisleyta compound pendulum. Lissajou’s 
lures. Motion . in a smooth vertical circle. The 
simple pendulum. Time of small oscillation. Motion 
on a smooth cycloid with its axis vertical. Evolutes 
and involutes. Evolute of a cycloid. The conical pen- 
dulum. Revolution in a vertical circle. Pressure on 
the curve Meaning of work. Kinetic energy. Kinetic 
energy of body rotating round a fixed axis. Meaning 
of moment of inertia. Calculation of moments of in- 
ertia in simple cases. Motion of a solid body rotating 
round a fixed horizontal axis. The compound pendu- 
lum. Equivalent simple pendulum. Centre of oscilla- 
tion. Eater’s pendulum. Centre of percussion. Dif- 
ferential equation of motion of body rotating round a 
fired axis. Rectilinear motion under a force directed 
to a fixed point. Law of gravitation. Kepler's laws 
for orbits supposed circular. Rough verification of law 
of gravitation from moon’s motion round earth. Ap- 
proiimate comparison of the masses of the snn, earth 
and planets having satellites. 

And the following without many quantitative mathe- 
matical investigations : — 

Moments and products of inertia. Principal axes. 
Centrifugal force. Resultants of the forces a rotating 
bcdy exerts on its supports. Conditions it should be 
"in balance.” Axes of steady rotation. Stability and 
Instability. Gyrostats. Their behaviour when acted 
«n by forces. Rule giving direction of motion of axis 
of rotation. Gyrostat suspended with perfect freedom. 
Rucaulf 8, experiment. Effects of friction in the sup- 
ports. Effect of rifling on projectiles. Precession and 
natation. Causes of the precession of the equinoxes. 

Hydrostatics. — Definition of a fluid, and of a perfect 
finid. Measure of fluid pressure. Pressures at the 
tame point equal in all directions. Intensity of pres- 
tare at a given depth. Any pressure applied to surface 
bansmitted equally to all parts. Magnitude and line 
of action of pressure of a liquid on a horizontal area 
•amersed. Centre of pressure. Its position in simple 
^res- General formula for plane area of any form. 
Vertical and horizontal components of the resultant 
pressure, of a liquid on any curved surface. Principle 
of Archimedes. The hydrostatic balance. . Conditions 
of equilibrium of a solid floating in a liquid. Energy 
of immersion. 

V. APPLIED MECHANICS AND HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS. 

About 65 Lessons. 

Graphic statics. Coplanar non-concurrent forces, 
toree and funicular polygons. Beam on two supports 


loaded in different ways. Shearing force and bending ^ ^ ’ 

moment at any point. Effect of a travelling load. 1 

Position of load when bending moment at a given point 
greatest. Several travelling loads. Curves of maxima 
shearing forces and bending moments. Stationary 
loads. Stress diagrams for various roof trusses. 

Braced structures of the most general form. Struc- 
tures with redundant bars. Wind pressure. Suspen- 
sion chains. Analysis of stress. Principal stresses. 

Ellipse of stress. Hydrostatic stress. Shearing stress. 

Analysis of strain. Simple longitudinal strain. 

Shear. _ Pure strains. Relations between stress and 
strain in an isotropic solid. Coefficients of shear and 
of volume elasticity. Young’s modulus in terms of 
these. The bending of elastic beams. The Bernoulli- 
Eulerian theory. -Differential equation of neutral 
fibre. Beams supported in various manners and loaded 
in various manners. Coulomb’s theory of torsion. So- 
lution for circular cylinder. General effect of Saint 
Tenant’s correction in other cases. Hydrodynamical 
analogy. Fluids, perfect fluids, liquids, gases. Inten- 
sity of pressure. General equations of the equilibrium 
or motion of a perfect fluid. The equation of con- 
tinuity. Velocity potential. Steady motion. Integra- 
tion of equations of motion along a stream line. Efflux 
from a small orifice. Vena Contracts, Coefficients of 
contraction, velocity, resistance and discharge. Ap- 
proximate values for simple orifice. Large orifices in 
vertical plane. Fluid rotating round a vertical axis ; 
free and forced vortices. Definition of viscosity. Laws 
of surface friction of fluids. Surface friction of pipes. 

Discharge of pipes. Open channels. Hydraulic mean 
depth. Virtual slope. Loss of energy by eddies ; 
sudden enlargements and contractions. Coefficients of 
resistance, fluid jets. Pressure due to impact of a 
jet. Equations of motion of any system of bodies. 

Linear and angular momenta. Impulse and reaction 
water motors. The common undershot wheel. The 
Pelton wheel. “ Barker’s mill" Turbines. Thomson’s 
turbine. Centrifugal pumps. Thomson’s vortex cham- 
ber. Giffard’s injector. Tendency of rivers to become 
crooked. 


VI. MECHANISM AND THERMODYNAMICS. 

About 65 Lessons. 

Mechanism . — Definition of a machine. Belts _ and 
pulleys. Form of rim of pulley. The lifting jack. 
The bell-crank levers. Oscillatory motion in a straight 
line. Simple harmonic motion. Crank and connecting 
rod. Diagrams showing relative displacements and 
velocities. Instantaneous centre of rotation. Space- 
centrode and body-centrode. Eccentrics. The compen- 
sation for wear of drill in a copying lathe. The copy- 
ing lathe. Anderson’s machine for compressing rifle 
bullets. Punching machine worked by eccentric. The 
swash plate. Escapements for clocks and watches. 
Conditions to be fulfilled as far as possible. The 
crown wheel, anchor, and deadbeat escapements. The 
cylinder, lever, and chronometer escapements. Harri- 
son’s going fusee. Cams. The rifling machine. Re- 
versing motions by spurwhegls, by bevel wheels, and by 
open and crossed bands. Quick returns. The planing 
machine. The slit bar motion The oscillating engine. 
The shaping machine. Linkwork. The four bar 
motion. .The parallelogram. Locomotive coupling rod. 
Dead points and change points Buchanan’s and Mor- 
gan’s feathering paddle wheels. Metal shears. The 
Stanhope levers. The knuckle joint. Parallel 
motions.” Scott Russell’s, Robert’s, Watt’s, the Grass- 
hopper, Tchebicheff’s, Peaucellier’s, Hart’s, and others. 
Teeth of wheels. Spur wheels. Pitch curves. The 
most general method of obtaining forms of teeth to 
work together. Cycloidal, involute, point, and pin 
teeth. Fewest number of teeth practically admissible. 
Racks and pinions. Composition of angular velocities. 
Analogies between theorems in statics and m kine- 
matics. Screw motion. Most general way in which a 
body can move. Bevel wheels. Skew bevel wheels ; the 
pitch surfaces. Screw cutting. Aggregate and dif- 
ferential motions. Epicydic trains Watt’s sun and 
planet wheels. Differential motion for winding thread 
on bobbins. Tbe cordelier. Feed motions for drilling, 
and boring machines. The oval chuck. Hookes joint. 

Reuleaux’s analysis of mechanisms. Elements, pairs, 
links, chains. Complete and incomplete closure Force 
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Do dkeots, closure. Higher and lower pairs. Three and only 

1 three lower pairs. The four bar or lever crank chain. 

Alteration in size and extent of links of a chain. The 
slider crank chain. The crank and connecting rod. 
The eccentric. Result of fixing a different link of a 
chain. The oscillating engine. The Whitworth shaping 
machine. The double slider-crank chain. Elliptic 
oompasses. Elliptic chuck. Oldham’s coupling. 
Punching machine worked by eccentric. Anderson’s 
machine for compressing bullets. Alteration of a 
mechanism by omitting links. 

Thermodynamics. — Brief sketch of caloric theory of 
heat. Heat developed by friction. Explanation of 
calorists. Rumford’s experiments. Davy’s experiments. 
Joule’s experiments. Dynamical equivalent of heat. 
First Law of Thermodynamics. Cycles. Energy. 
Carnot’s cycle. Efficiency of engine with such a cycle 
the greatest possible. Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
Thomson's absolute scale of temperature. Laws obeyed 
approximately by natural permanent gases. Joule’s 
experiment showing energy of a gas sensibly inde- 
pendent of temperature. Definition of a perfect gas. 
Absolute temperature by a perfect gas. The 
two specific heats of a gas. Newton’s formula for 
velocity of sound. Laplace’s correction. Rankine’s 
calculation of the two specific heats of air. Pressure 
and volume diagrams. Adiabatic curve for gases. The 
scale of temperature by a perfect gas thermometer and 
Thomson’s scale the same. Extension of Carnot’s 
cycle. Clausius’ theorem. Entropy. Partial differen- 
tial coefficients. The “ four thermodynamic relations.” 
Lowering of temperature of melting point of ice by 
increased pressure. Joule and Thomson’s “porous- 
plug ” experiments. Apparent contradictions of Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. Available energy. Proper- 
ties of steam. Its latent heat. Regnault’s determina- 
tion of its density. Its calculation from the thermo- 
dynamic formula. Relation between pressure and 
volume of saturated steam. Specific heat of steam at 
constant pressure. Energy of steam. Wet steam. 
The dryness fraction. Superheated steam. The adi- 
abatic equation of steam. The drying of steam by 
throttling. Entropy of steam. Entropy -temperature 
diagrams. Transformation of a pressure-volume dia- 
gram, into a temperature-entropy one. Actual be- 
haviour of steam in the cylinder. Typical actual 
diagram. Wire drawing. Clearance. Compression. 
Cushion steam. Influence of the cylinder walls. Con- 
densation and re-evaporation. Wetness of the working 
steam. Representation on the diagram of the water 
present. Uses of the temperature-entropy diagram. 
Thermodynamic loss due to initial condensation. Ac- 
tion of a steam jacket. Influence of size, speed, and 
ratio of expansion. Superheating. Compound expan- 
sion^ Results of experiments. Testing of steam engines. 
Uie indicator. Heat supply. Calorimeters for measur- 
ing wetness of steam. Transfer of heat between the 
steam and the cylinder. Him’s analysis. Air and gas 
engines. Stirling’s, Ericsson’s, and other types of 
engines. Refrigerating machines. Explosive gas en- 
gines. Heat generated by combustion of coal gas. 
Cycle of thq Otto engine. Its actual efficiency and 
defects. 


VII. MATHEMATICAL PHYSIOS. 

About 65 Lessons. 

Electricity and Magnetism. — Attraction of gravitat- 
ing matter. Mathematical definition of potential. 
Partial differential coefficients. Gauss’s theorem. 
Attraction of solid or hollow sphere, of infinite 
solid or hollow cylinder, of infinite plane. 
Perfect conductors. As consequence of law of attrac- 
tion all the charge on a conductor is on outer surface. 
Principle of Cavendish’s proof of the law of force. 
Laplace’s and Poisson’s equations. Force outside a 
charged surface. System of conductors. Total work 
in charging. Relations between potentials and charges. 
Coefficients of capacity and of induction. Mechanical 
force on charged conductor. Lines and tubes of force. 
Expression for energy in -the field. State of stress in 
the dielectric. Capacity of conductors. Condensers. 
Two concentric spheres. , Two infinite coaxial cylinders. 
Two parallel plates. The guard ring and quadrant 
electrometers. Meaning of specific inductive capacity. 
Polarization. Expression for energy. Law of force. 
Magnetic potential. Magnetic force. Magnetic moment. 
Potential due to an indefinitely small magnet. Mean- 


ing of magnetic shell. Potential due 
magnetic shell. Mutual energy of LaLV mfw » 
Force acting on shell when n W h, 'Wi. 

Force due to shell. Theoiy of rihiT 3 ?*' 11 ** 
needle in the earth's field . DefiSKf “*K« 
dnotion. Tabes of magnetic indnotK (SP' 1 "' 
induced magnetism Magnetic permmbiHb * 
sis. Current electricity. Distribution of , LaS"®- 
rent m a system of conductors Theory 
stone's bridge. Conjugate conductors, 
due to circular current. Solenoid. MechS ' h* 
on current in magnetic field. Force CrJ 4 ' 3 
finitely long parallel currents. Coefficients 0 f 
and self induction. The ballistic galvanometer 
tromagnetic induction. Law of induction a • 
rotating in the earth’s field. PeSifeLtr^Jf 
force ,n a circuit possessing inertia. DiSfe • 
rapidly alternating currents. Theory of SSfiL* 
Screening off of electromagnetic induction. 
of Leyden jar Mechanical force on moving 
Lenzs law. Electromagnetic measurements. EU?.‘ 
units and dimensions. Jasanc “ 

Light. Simple harmonic motion. Composition »* 
interference of harmonic vibrations. Average fe 
energy The vibrations of light in some respeefij 
logous to harmonic vibrations. Intensity of UW 
toon Vibrations of permanent type. Polarized li4 
Rectilinear propagation of light. Principle of Hc- 
ghens. Reflection and refraction of waves at a nlav 
surface. Interference fringes. Two small apertaw,' 
Fresnei s mirrors and biprism. The colours of tli» 
plates. Newton’s rings. Elementary theory of diffra;. 
tion. A straight edge. A narrow wire. An ops® 
circular disc. Diffraction gratings. Polarization ui 
double refraction. 


The books which Students should procure are a 
follows : — 

First Year. — Euclid (any edition), Todhunter’s is 
recommended; Hall and Knight’s Algetra; 
Warren’s Trigonometry; Loners Elementary 
Mechanics. 

Second Year.-— Smith’s Conic Sections ; ‘WiUiamsm’s 
Differential Calculus ; Williamson's Integra! 
Calculus ; Williamson and Tarleton’s Dynamics; 
Greaves’ Statics. 

Third Year. — Applied Mechanics Glass:— Cotterill's 
Applied Mechanics. 

Third Year. — Mechanism and Thermodyna mits 
Glass. — Goodeve’s Mechanism ; Preston’s Heat 
or Maxwell’s Heat ; Ewing’s Steam Engine. 
Third Year. — Mathematical Physies Class.— J. J. 
Thomson’s Electricity and Magnetism ; Presto's 
Light. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY AND 
ENGINEERING. 


Professor J. LYON, m.a. 

Assistant, J. TAYLOR, a.b.c.sc.1. 

FIRST YEAR— PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. 


About 45 Lectures. 

Plane Geometry. — Scales. The division of str&j^ 
lines by diagonal ruling ; by means of the ver nier . 
application of vernier to philosophical, lusfeTnnHM 
such as the theodolite. Two forms of vernier. G ra P“ 
arithmetic. The multiplication and division of nunj- 
bers by means of lines. Fractions by same me “ 
The representation of areas by lines. 

Involution and evolution. The evaluation of &1 s fr 
braic expressions. 

Conic sections. Methods of drawing the circle, ellipse 
and parabola. . 

The reduction of irregular figures to regular tnang 
or polygons. , , --—nd. 

The division of areas such as triangles amp 
ograms by straight, lines drawn through given 

Tangents to circles under, given ^ 

method of solution of certain problems by 
similar figures. 
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jigures of equal area and perimeter. 

Orthographic Projection. 

Definitions of planes of projection or co-ordinate 
rlrmes and of the traces of lines and planes. 

'ttraieht Unes parallel or perpendicular to planes, 
fmes parallel or perpendicular to lines. Points of 
intersection of lines with planes to which they are per- 

^nt^Sions°of 'planes with each other when oblique 
„ perpendicular to each other. . .. . 

Horizontals drawn in planes. Their use m the solu- 
tion of problems. 

The angles between lines and planes. 

The angles between planes. 

The projection on different planes. 

Changing of the ground line. Surfaces of revolution. 
Killed surfaces. Developable surfaces. The cone, 
blinder, and hyperboloid of revolution. 

"The curves of intersection of cylinders with eacti 
other of cylinders with cones, and of cones with each 

tangent planes to spheres, cylinders, and cones. _ 
The plans and elevations of plane figures when then 
planes or sides are oblique to the planes of projection. 

Plans and elevations of regular solids, tetrahedron, 
tube, &c., on oblique planes. 

Isometric Projection. 

Isometric scales. Scales for use parallel to axes and 
in directions oblique to axes. Examples. 

Perspective. 

The field of view. The effects of change of station 
point. 

The method of projection. 

Method of vanishing points and measuring points. 
Vanishing points for lines oblique to picture plane. 
So-called “ distortion ” of wide angle views. Examples. 


SECOND YEAR— ENGINEERING. 

STEAM AND MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 
About 75 Lectures. 

Introductory Course to the Steam Engine. 
Belt-Pulleys, Fly-wheels, Shafting Hangers, 
Pedestals. 


possible in DoccysxTS, 


Taps and Dies — Details of Engine Design— Cylinders. 

Pistons, Valves, Metallic Packings. 

Condensers, Circulating Pumps, Air Pumps. 

Injectors, theory and design of. 

Compound Engines — Zeuner’s Valve Diagrams. 

Steam Jackets and Lagging. 

Steam Boilers — Cornish, Lancashire, _ Tubular, ana 
Tubulous Boilers, and those for Domestic purposes. 

Machine Tool Design — The Lathe, Planing, Dr illin g, 
Slotting, and Shaping, and boring Machines. 

Wood "Working Machinery — W obbling Saws, Dove- 
tailing Saws — Spur Wheels — Gas Engines — Indicator 
Diagrams and Dynamometers. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

The Students will be taught to make general arrange- 
ments of Machines and Engines, and working drawings 
of the details of these as used in engineering works. 


Students are taken to see works as 
illustration of the instruction given. 

A short Course in testing and strength of materials. 
Demonstrations in lathe and machine work, hardening 
and tempering of Steel, case hardening of Iron, and in 
moulding for Brass and Iron castings, are given by the 
Professor of Engineering. 


THIRD YEAR— ENGINEERING. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

About 75 Lectures. 

Setting out Foundations from Plans. _ Methods of 
making Foundations. Damp Courses — Plinths. Floors 
and Joists. Damp-proof walls. Brickwork. 

Joinery — Doors and Frames. Windows, Casements 
and Sashes. Ceilings in plaster or wood. 

Roofs — Slating, Tiling and Lead work ; Plumbers’ 
work generally. Wall-plates, Rafters, and Battens. 
Gutters, Valleys, Flashings, Rolls and Soakers. 

Timber — Seasoning and Felling. Deal, Pine, Oak, 
Mahogany and Walnut Wainscot. 

Bricks — Hand made. Machine made. Rubbers. 
Arch Bricks. Terra Cotta. Stone Work — Varieties of 
stone and methods of dressing and setting. 

Cast Iron — Hot and Cold Blast. Foundry Pig- — 
Hematites. Mixtures for different purposes — Malleable 
Iron process — Wrought Iron. Steel. Tool Steel, Mild, 
and Self-hardening Steel. Tempering. Case harden- 
ing and Chilling. Chilled and Grain Rolls. 

Admiralty and Board of Trade requirements for 
Steel Gunmetals and Brasses. 

Treatment of Sewage. 

Locks and Weirs— Flow of water in pipes and sewers. 
Railways— Making and setting out the Road. Em- 
bankments and Cuttings — Ruling Gradient. Stress. 
Ellipse of Stress. Pressure of earth on retaining walls. 
Depth of Foundations for lofty buildings. Embank- 
ments for Railways across marshy ground. Traction 
of Locomotives. Elevation of Rail. Forms of Rails, 
Chairs, and Sleepers, Crossings, Points, &c. Con- 
tinuous Brakes. 

Tramways— Making and Maintaining. Different 
Methods of Haulage. Road Making— Country roads. 
City roads. Sewering, Traps, and Repairing. 

Tunnelling — Setting out with Transit or Theodolite. 
Shafts, Centreing, &c. 

Dvnamics of Steam Engine. Energy of Fly-wheels. 
Bending Moments of Connecting Rods. Theory of 
Governors. Stresses in Cylinders, Piston Rods, Bed- 
plates, &c. 

Calculations of Strains in Iron Bridges, and their 
general Design. . 

Students are taken to see works as far as possible in 
illustration of the instruction given. 

SURVEYING. 

About 20 Lectures. 

nhain Survey. Box Sextant. Hadley’s Sextant. Ab- 
ney’s Level. Theodolite Errors and Adjustments. Tele- 
metry. Keeping the Field Bock. Levelling— Theodolite 
Survey. 

Students are taken out for practical work as the 
weather permits. 

Students will be occupied during the hours assigned 
in time table to Drawing, in making Drawings of the 
subjects desc libel in lectures. 
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- 
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Collogo 
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Metro- 
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School 

of 

Art. 

Science and Art Museum. 


National 

Library 

T 0f 

Ireland. 

Total 

Natural 

Division. 

Botanical 

Division. 

Art and 
Industrial 
Division 
(including 

An i laities 
Division). 

Total. 

Botanic 

Gardens, 

Glainevin 

Salaries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




— 

Administration, Proportion of. . 

480 

274 

180 

GO 



200 



Techn leal Staff, . . . ; 

3,752* 

1,080 

1,130 

287 

1,321 



225 


Attendants, Gleaners, &o., . 

338 

488 

613 

300 




481) 


Fireman, 

- 

35 

12 

11 




l,u» 


Artisans, Ac 

- 

60 

815 

122 

1,932 

2,899 




Lectures to Gardeners, . 


. 

. 






. j 

Summer Courses 

208 

20 





50 


50 

Examinations, Prizes, &e., •. 

1,384 

. . 







223 

Fittings, Materials, &c., . . , 

- 

30 

600 

148 

1,100 




1,381 

Travelling, 

30 

39 

50 

8 

141 

203 



TO 

Incidental Exponsos and Adver- 

163 

30 

120 

60 

180 



1 "I 


Purchase of Apparatus, Speoimens ‘ 
Books, &o. ’ 

1,017 

146 

515 

135 

2,171 

2,8 '.I 

738 

1,285 

2,087 


8,008 

2,801f 

4,101 

1,137 

8,054 

13,292 

3,812 

3,732 

31,675 

* £700 iv. share of Students’ Foes was also paid to Professors and Ass 
t Deduct Foos rooelvod from Students, £307, and oredited to vote, not 

slants. Ac. 
cost £2,101. 





Ill- 


DoonMama, Document put in by K. Blair, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Secretary in respect 
— oi Technical Instruction of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. 


Minute of the Committee op Council on Education in Scotland, dated 24th August, 1900, 
providing for the Administration and Distribution of Grants for Science and Art Instruction 
in Scotland. 

(See the Evidence of Mr. Blaik, q. 4655.) 

At Dover House, Whitehall, the With day of August, 1900, 

.BY THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF HER, MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Read the Minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, dated 29th January 1900, pro- 
viding for the administration and distribution of grants 
for Science and Art Instruction in Scotland. 

Resolved — , 

. That in the case of Higher Glass Schools or other 
• similar Schools not in receipt of grant under the pro- 
visions of the Scotch Oode, the conditions of grant from 
the sum of money voted annually by Parliament for 
■ Instruction in Science and Art in Scotland shall be as 
••follows: — ■ 

L The Managers of any such school may submit a 
•scheme for the instruction of the pupils in,— 

A. Physical andi Natural Science. 

B. Drawing (which may inoluda Modelling). 

O. Practical Geometry and Educational Hand- 
work of any approved form. 

D. Cookery, Laundry Work, Dressmaking, or 
; other form of Practical Household Economy. 


and Buch scheme, when approved, may be made the 
basis of grants in accordance with the following re- 
gulations ; — 

(a.) No scheme will be approved under this article 
unless the department is satisfied that the curricu- 
lum of the school makes due provision for the in- 
struction of the pupils in the other main branches 
of a general education. 

(b.) No grant will be made on account of the in- 
struction of any pupil in B., 0., or D. who is dot 
under regular instruction in A., in a course which 
satisfies the conditions of ’the next following sub- 
section. 

(c.) No grant will be made on account of instruc- 
tion in A. unless (1) the time-table of the school pro- 
vides for a satisfactory amount of instruction m 
Mathematics (including Higher Arithmetic), ana l ) 
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due provision is made in properly equipped labora- 
tories for experimental work on the part of the 
pupils in courses approved by the Department. 
e (d.)-The minimum number of hours per week 
recognised for a grant in A. shall be three hours, of 
which not less than two shall be occupied in practi- 
cal work on the part of the pupils. 

(e.) No grant will be made on account of instruc- 
tion in C- unless on the one hand it is related to the 
instruction in Mathematics, and on the other is 
exemplified in its application to some practical pur- 

*£ grant will be made on account of work in wood, 
iron, cardboard modelling, or other similar occupa- 
tion which is not preceded or accompanied by 
instruction in Practical Geometry. 

(f.) Not more than 40 pupils shall be taken nt 
a ti "'" by one teacher for theoretical instruction in 
any of these subjects, nor more than 20 for practical 
instruction, unless a laboratory assistant is provided, 
in which case the number may be increased to 30. 

(g.) Practical instruction must be given in lessons 
of at least two periods (1 hr. 20 mins.) duration. 
Th e time-table of the school must be arranged so 
as to leave sufficient time to the Science teacher 
for laboratory preparation. . 

(h. ) *The instruction in all subj ects for which grant 
is claimed must be given by teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are proved to the satisfaction of the Depart- 

m (i!) No attendances of any pupil who is under 12 
years of age, or who has not obtained a Merit 
Certificate, or otherwise given proof to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department of equivalent attainments, 
may be reckoned for grant. 

H. When these conditions are fulfilled, and when 
the Department are satisfied on the Report of their 
Inspector that the profession of work has been satisfac- 
torily carried out, a grant may be made on the average 
attendance of duly qualified pupils, at the rate of 10s. 
for each hour per week of instruction throughout the 
school year in A., 5s. in B., and 6s. 8 d. in C. and D. 
Provided that no attendances in A. shall be reckoned 
in any week on account of pupils who have not made 
the qualified number of hours of attendance at that 
course within the week, nor . shall attendances for 
theoretical instruction alone in any one week be 
reckoned. 

(a;) For the purpose of this Article the normal 
school year shall be regarded as 40 weeks, and the 
numbers on- which the grants for each course are 
to be calculated, at the foregoing rates, will be de- 
termined by adding together the number of hours 
of attendance made during the year by all the pupils 
_ attending that course, and dividing by 40. 

(b.) The instruction in each course must extend 
over the whole school year, except where the De- 
partment, in consideration of special circumstances, 


sanctions another arrangement, ana must be. as far ^ 
as possible, evenly distributed throughout the year. 

in. In schools which provide a course of instruction 
in A. or C., acording to an improved scheme, and 
extending over more than two years, the rate of grant 
for instruction in these courses may be increased by 
one-half, but only on account of the further atten- 
dance of pupils who have successfully completed a two 
years’ curriculum, and have been in attendance for not 
less than 300 hours at the courses of instruction in A. , 
or in A. and C. conjointly. This additional grant may 
be made on account of instruction in A. alone, or in 
both A. and C., if instruction in O. has been given to 
a reasonable extent in the two previous years. Pro- 
vided always that not less than eight hours per week 
are given to A. by the pupils whose attendances are 
reckoned for the additional grant. 

(a.) Pupils who have completed a course, of at least 
three years, in accordance with the foregoing regula- 
tions. 'will be eligible for admission to the Leaving 
Certificate Examination in Science, and the result 
of such examination may be taken into account in 
the award of the additional grant under this article. 

IV. The grant to be made in respect of any course, 

in accordance with the foregoing regulations, may. in 
exceptional cases, be increased by one-tenth when the 
Inspector is of opinion that the work is of conspicuous 
merit-, and the grounds of such opinion shall be fully set 
forth in his report. It may also be reduced by one or 
more tenths on the ground of unsatisfactory work, or 
for defects of equipment or organization, or for any 
failure to meet the requirements of the foregoing 
articles which may tend to lessen the efficiency of the 
work done. , , , , 

V. The whole grant earned by the school may be 
reduced by its excess (if any) over the income of the 
school, as a whole, from local sources (including in- 
come from rates, subscriptions, endowments, and con- 
tributions from Local Taxation Funds administered by 
various public bodies, but exclusive of income from 
fees).+ 

VT. It shall be a condition of grants, under this 
minute, that a fixed salarv shall he paid to the tr-aeners 
of the classes for which a grant is sought,, either in 
respect of their work in these classes or their work in 
the school as a whole (but exclusive of any employ- 
ment in evening classes held in the same or other 
schools), and anv grants received shall be paid into 
the School Account, and be used by managers for 
improving the efficiency of the school. 

VM. Existing Schools of Science shall have the 
option of obtaining gTants in respect of the Session 
1900-1901. either under this Minute or under the pro- 
visions of Station tVL m- of «» feme ond i* 
Directory, hut grants may not be claimed under both 
schemes in respect either of the same or of different 
sets of pupils in the same school. 


* Eventually the possession of a degree in Science "'““S'" & deemed a necessary qualification for teacher* 

culum which ensures adequate experience of experimental work in Science, 
of Science in sch « Is of this class to which grants are moat Science i 

t This condition will not he enforced in the case of existing Schools of science 
ditionally due before the 1st of August, 1903. 


h respect of any grant which may be c 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND 

IV. 

Documents put in by J. H. Reynolds, Esq., Director of the Munich..! 
School of Technology, Manchester. 


( 1 .) 

Retotm prepared for the Association of Technical Institutions with Reference to the At™ 

of Students at Technological Courses. tendance 

(See the evidence of Mr. J. H. Reynolds, q. 4584). 

Association of Technical Institutions. 

President . — The Right Hon. Sir William Hart-Dxke, Bart., m.p. 

Ron. Secrttary.— Prof. J. Wertheimer, n.ac„ ar, Merchant Venturers' Teduiioal’ooUege, Bristol 


M.O T f e CouncU begs to report that, in accordance with resolution 12 on page 27 of the last 
of th. Assoo.at.on, rt has asked for the returns, a Snnunary of which is Vp^dMw “'“‘“W 

JhiL'^saSn 1 .”’ lST c ““ p “" g ““ A “’ cia * i '“ h " e "iflt ««pti m of th. Odd. 

arSpp^ihe sr* *• 

of ro-iterating its thanks to the officials of than Institutions who 'have eoTSj Sftt 

sent to them as weU a. to Dr. W. Oamett, the Secretary of the Technical iLSn Boari oiffil 
London County Council, who has kindly supplied information as to the work of some Institnti™. 
the metropolitan area ; but the Council regrets that it has failed to obtain iXrmation 
external Institutions Cirencester Royal Agricultural College ; Downton Cdkm^f 


° -r - ^ preparaaag im u«a ^Bsuciatesnip m mechanics, while 90 were preparing for the Associate 

scents S^„?h.“.™ SpI£r,S ™ “““ nm,,bB,, *" “ d “™ ° f “» d 


L D SfcU / d ^L tS T n ?- ne - 0f wto,n aro under 1B > wto are taking complete regular Day Techno- 

logical Courses. (The Institutions marked with an asterisk are not members of the Association). 

r, a TABLE I. 

Day Students who have Received Instruction not less than Twenty Hours a Week. 

Note, "^^^ ^Sto^ nta are^ catered who have had outside workshop experience or the equivalent («. 

lines, J ' 1 0 columns marked B those Students who are simply continuing their education on specialised 


t Aberdeen, 
Aberystwyth, 
Aspatria, 
Bangor, 
Edinburgh, 
tGlasgow, 


Brighton, 

Bristol, 

London, 


Ca.) Aqriodxture. 
•University, ... ... ... 

•University College of Wales, 
“Agricultural College, 

•University College of North Wales, ... 
•University C see footnote I. page 277), ... 
•Wost of Scotland t gricultural College, 

•Yorkshire College . . 

•Durham College of Science, ... 

Harris Institute (County School), 
“Agricultural and Horticultural College. 
•South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Totals, 


(e.) Butldinq trades. 
Technical School, 

Merchant Venturers' Technical College, 
Battersea Poly technio, 

•King's College. 

Begent Street Polytechnic, ... 

Royal Technical Institute, ... 

Municipal Technical Institute, 

Totals, 

Id.) Bakery and Confectionery. 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, 


t The numbers tor these Institutions do not refer to the end of May, 1901, but to' the period of their Sessions nearest that time. 
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Birmingham, 

Bradford, 

Bristol. 

Do, 

Derby, 

HiSSersfleld, ... 


Nottingham, 
Salford, 
Sheffield, 
Swansea, 
West Ham, 
Wye, ... 


Birmingham, 

Bolton, 

Bradford, 


Cooper's I 

Derby, 

Dublin, 


Huddersfield, 

Hug , 


Nottingha 

Oxford, 


Merchant Venturers' Technical College, • 
•University College, ... 

'mical College, 

Scotland Technical College, 


G. and w 

Technical College. - 

Municipal Technical School; ... 

\ n ( I • 

“University College, 

Battersea Polytechnic, 

Birkheck Institute, 

East London Technical College. 

“King’s College, 

Regent Street Polytechnic. ... 


SS? 


footnote 3. page 277), 


Royal Technical Institute ... 

University College. 

Municipal Technical School 

Municipal Technical School, 

“South Eastern Agricultural College. 

Totals 

“City and Guilds Central Technical College, ... 
City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, 

Totals, 

(/.) Engineering. 

“University College of North Wales, ... 

“University, ... ... 

Municipal Technical School, ... ... 

Municipal Technical College, 

Technical School, 

Merchant Venturers' Technical College, 
“University College, ... ... ... 

“University (see footnote S, page 277), ... 
•University College, ... ... 

•Royal Indian Engineering College, ... 

Municipal Technical Colleger 

“Trinity College, 

"University College, ... 

Heriot-Watt College, ... ... 

“University (see footnote 2, page 277), ... 

Technical College, ... , 

Municipal Technical School 

“Yorkshire Oollege, ... 

Municipal Technical School, 

•UniversityCollege 

Battersea Polytechnic, . 

::: 

::: 

South Western Polytechnic, 

•saa** z 

•Owens College (see footnote 3, page 277), 

•Durham Oollege of Science 

•University College , ••• 

•University (see footnote 4, page_ 277), ... 
•Crystal Palace Engineering School, ... 
Harris Institute, ... ... — 

Royal Technical Institute, 

University College, ... 

&5S£«&mSm£ ~ 

Municipal Technical Institute, 

Totals, 


(g.) FORESTRY. 

'Royal Indian Engineering College, ... 
(ft.) leather Industries. 


Camborne, 

Cardiff, 

Glasgow, 

hewcastle-on-Tyne, 


Totals, 

«.) MINING. 


G.^nd^TMtof'sootland Technical College, ... 
•Durham College of Science, ... — ••• i_ 


I Students who 
have attended 
more than 
3 full years. 




t These two Institutions do not specify which of their Students have had outside workshop expe 
X Special Students, including post gr _ " * ° 
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KOYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Docomkhts, 

IV. 



TABLE II. 


Day Students who have received Instruction less than Twenty Hours a Week. 


■Q Bimply continuing their education on specialised lines. 
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Bangor, 

Birminf 

Bolton, 

Brighton, 

Bristol, 

Cambridge, 

Cork. ••• 
Derby, ... 
Dundee, 
Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, 


Manchester, 

Nottingham. 

Salford, 

Sheffield. 


G1 3g w 
Sheffield, 


(e.) Engineering. 

•University College, 

•University, 

Municipal Technical School, 

«OSlWef!?-*= ::: 

^sssssri^ 

Municipal Technical College. 

'University College, ... ' 

•University 

G. and West of Scotland Technical College, 

•University (.see footnote 2), 

Municipal Technical School 

•Yorkshire College 

Battersea Polytechnic 

•King’s College, 

Municipal School of Technology, 

•University College 

Municipal Technical Institute, 

University College, 

Municipal Technical School, 


(/.) HOSIERY. 

Municipal Technical School, ... 


(0.) LEATHER INDUSTRIES. 
Borough Polytechnic, 


“Yorkshire Collie 

G. and West of Scotland Technical College, .. 
University College, 


(i.) NATAL ARCHITECTURE. 
"University (see footnote 2), ... ... 


(j.) Printing Trades. 
St. Bride Foundation Institute, 


Bolton, 

Huddersileld, . 
Leeds, ... 
Manchester, 


(fc) Textile industries. 

Technical School, ... .,. ... 

Technical College 

•Yorkshire College, 

Mnnioipal School of Technology, 


(?.) watchmaking. 
Mnnioipal Technical Institute, 


e provided at this University ; the information 


supplied has been prepared by the Professor of Engineering. 

2. — Glasgow University.— 1 This information has been supplied by the Professors of Engineering and of Koval Arohitecti 
class lists supplied by the Clerk of the Senate it appears that the courses in tnesetwo subjects are tP<* nnit- 


1 : from the 

class lists supplied by the Clerk of tae senate it appears mat me courses m u,™ me only complete regular 

Technological Courses conducted by the University. 

a-MANCHESTER, Owens COLLEGE. — The forms sent to this College were forwarded by the Principal to the Professors of Engineering 
and Chemistry, who have supplied the information given. 


S.— Cambridge University.— T his information has been supplied by Professor Ewing. 


[Summary. 


202 
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TABLE III. 

SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE. 


Day Students who have received Instruction not less than Twenty Hours a Week. 


Courses, 

First 

Year Students. 

Second 

Year Students. 

Third 

Year Students. 

Students uho 
nave attended 
more than 
3 full) yean 

Agriculture. ... ... ... ... ... 

Brewing, ... 

Building Trades, ... ... ... ... ... 

Bakery and Confectionery, ... 

•Chemistry (Applied) including Dyeing, Metallurgy, &c., 
fEngineermg, 

Forestry, ... 

Xeathor Industries, ... ... ... ... 

Mining, ... ... 

Naval Architecture, 

Navigation, 

Telegraphy, 

Textile Industries, ... 


A. 

112 

-j 

*8 

89 

9 

24 

14 

’*» 

B. 

154 

16 

34 

258 

886 

10 

5 

94 

9 

85 

*42 

A. 

81 

44 

’ 3 
1 

" 9 

B. 

67 

10 

184 

9 

28 

31 

A. 

32 
" 2 

4 

B. 

35 

2 

102 

261 

6 

~ 8 

A 

5 

1 

11 

a 

2 

i 

23 

18 

1 

“Chemistry (Applied) additional, ... 
t Engineering, additional, ... 

Totals, ... 

295 

1,698 

91 

880 

46 

429 

17 

IT 

1,888 

166 

974 

14 

137 

475 

26 

64 

65 

25 

23 

2,080 

1.125 

555 

113 


Day Students who have received Instruction less than Twenty Hours a Week. 


Oouiaes 

First 

Year StudentB 

Second 

Year Students. 

Third 

Year Students. 

Students who 
have attended 
more than 

Agriculture, ... ... ... 

Brewing, ... 

Building Trades. ... ... ... ... ... . 

Chemistry (Applied) including Dyeing, Metallurgy, Ac 

Engineering, 

Hosiery, ... ... 

Leather Industries, 

Mining, ... ... ... ... 

Naval Architecture, 

Printing Trades, ... ... ... 

Textile Industries, ... ... ... ... 

Watchmaking, 

Totals, 

A. 

2 

146 

28 

131 

~3 

16 

6 

89 

10 

20 

B. 

2 

227 

76 

2 

1 

7 

2 

A. 

2 

30 

13 

44 

_ 22 

2 

a 

2 

7 

35 

22 

6 

" 8 
10 

a 

_ 23 

28 

1 

A 
' 1 
1 

a 

1 

! 399 

385 

113 

71 

20 

53 

10 

8 , 

784 

184 

73 



TABLE IV. 


The following Institutions have at present no Day Classes for Students over 15 who are taking^ complete 
regular Day Technological Courses ; they have, however, in some cases “ Schools of Science —see , 
page 47. 


Aah ton-under-Lyne, . 

Bath, 

Belfast, 

Birkenhead, ... 
Birmingham,... 
Burnley, ... 

Cambridge, ... 
Cardiff, 

Darwen, 

Dewsbury, ... 


Keighley 


Lincoln, 

Liverpool, 

London, 

Do., 


.. Robert Gordon's College. 

.. Heginbotham Technical School and 
Library. 

.. Municipal Technical School. 

.. Municipal Technical Institute. 

.. Schools of Science and Art. 

.. Municipal Technical School. 

.. Mechanics' Institute. 

.. Technical School. 

.. Municipal Technical Institute. 

.. Municipal Technical School 
.. Municipal Technical School. 

.. Teohnical School. 

.. “City of Dublin Technical School. 

.. •University College. 

.. Technical Institute. 

.. School of Science and Technology. 

.. Municipal Teohnical SohooL 



... “Hackney Institute. 

... “Shoreditch Technical Itohtote. 

... Wandsworth Teohnical i Institute. 
... “Westhonrne Park InsHtute^ 

- stfSSffiBBf 

... Sutherland Technical Institute. 

le, ... Rutherford College. 

::: SMSaS-**- 

::: SfiSSSSf^grfjf-* 

. , . Municipal Technical Institute. 

... Gamble Institute. 

... Teohnioal Institute. 

... Teohnioal School.. , T „„. itntB . 

eBSBSS® 


•e held in the See Bion 1900-1 ; full courses will 1* 
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„ . 0 £ Number of Pupils, whether more or less than 15 years old, enrolled in a “ School of 

Science " connected with the Board of Education, and held in one of the constituent Institutions of the 

Association. 


laid. 


Aberdeen. 

Binn'ingham, 

Blackburn. 

Bristol, 

Cambridge, 

Glasgow. 

Hnddcrafli 

Hull. 

Keighley. 

Leeds. 

Lincoln, 

London, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Plymouth, 

Stockport, 


' (a) Robert Gordon's College. 

i Technical School 

j Municipal Technical School 

Municipal Technical 8ohool 

1 Merchant Venturers' Technical College (Boys’ School), 

(6) Technical Institute (The County School), 

(c) Science, Art, and Technical School. 

G. and W. — - 


Technical College (Allan Glen's School), j 


Technical Oolle„-, ... 

(<i) Municipal Technical School 

Technical Institute. ... ... 

Institute of Science. Art, and Literature, 

Municipal Technical School, 

i Batteraea Polytechnic, 

Borough Polytechnic; 

East London Technical College, 

, Regent Street Poly technic, 

j South-Western Poly technic, 

Wandsworth Technical Institute. ... 
Woolwich Polytechnic Institute, 
Sutherland Technical Institute, 

. («) ISmcft Artandlleehnical School ... 

. ; Technical Institute 


M IknWSw «• ol 81 bo,., t.r whom . .p«kl corabhiln. flnt and second years' wort wa. provided, 

(t ) School newly started. 

(c.) Held In the School but under the management of the School Board. 

(d ) Not a School of Science, but is a branch of the Institution corresponding to a School of Science. 

<t) There are also 70 llrst and second year Students taken at the Higher Grade Board School 


J. WERTHEIMER, Hon. Sec. 


Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
Bristol, 7 th November, 1901. 


(2.) 

in Sackville-street, Manchester. 

J. H. Reynolds, q. 4364.) 

Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
P question of the Organisation of the Municipal 
Technical School on its Establishment in the New 
Building in Sackville-sireet. 


(See the Evidence of Mr. 

Technical Instruction. 

The Special Committee re Technical Instruction Acts 
present to the Council the following report : 

At the meeting of your Committee held on the 21st 
February, 1901, a Sub-Committee was appointed to deal 
with the Organisation, including the Stan, of the new 
Technical School. . 

The Sub-Committee have had a number of meetings, 
and at the meeting of the General Committee on the 
20th May, 1901, they presented the accompanying re- 
port, which, with its several ' recommendations, was 
then approved, and is now recommended to the Council 
for adoption. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

(Signed) James Hoy, 

Chairman. 

Town Hall. Manchester, 

20th May, 1001. 


The Sub-Committee comprised Alderman Hoy (the Sub- 
Chairman), Councillor Wilson (the Deputy-Chainnan), Committee. 
Councillors Shann, Brocklehurtt, Plummer, Fddes, 

Messrs. Donner, Godlee, Lee, Levinstein, Nasmith, 

Rowley, and Simpson. 

A tentative report of thi^-seveno^vopag^, pre- Teutative 
pared by the Director (Mr. Reynolds), has received most Report 
careful consideration at the meetings of the Sub-Com- 
mittee and their conclusions and recommendations 
Si are now submitted in the form of a succinct 
finaTreport, with appendices, for the approval of the 

Ge it r ^ll C te 1 ^greed that it is a ofthe l^hest 0 u]lBat|on 

importance that the organisation of the hew School, & * atwr o{ 
in view of the early occupation of the budding, should noy _ 
be considered and determined without delay. 
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Documents, . ^he extremely important character of the equipment 
XV. in all departments, the much higher range of instruc- 

•• tion which is thus possible, the more advanced age and 

the better educational condition of the future day stu- 
dent which these conditions will demand, and the much 
more important service which the School will now be 
able to render to the industries of the district, espe- 
ciaUy in the education of men who have had. a period 
of training in the works, make it higlily desirable that 
the organisation of the School, and the means of making 
^efficient for its purpose, should receive careful atten- 

chauee^bf the „ f c S ard to the enhanced status of the School, 

title d the and Wltl * the PP r P 0Sa of expressing exactly and signifi- 
School ““S' ^ P^cise scope and aims, the Sub-Comniittee 

lecommend that the School be described by a new title 
namely, "The Municipal School op Technology’ 
Manchester.” It will not be doubted that there is no 
institution in the United Kingdom which will be better, 
n as well, equipped for the purposes of technological 
training, instruction, and research. 

Character of It therefore follows that the staff, and especially the 
the teaching heads of departments, must be men who by tlieir at- 
ataff. tainments, technical experience, and aptness to teach 

wiU command the respect and sympathy of employers 
and managers engaged in the industries with which the 
ii* JS concerned. They must moreover, be men 
able to put the costly equipment to the fullest use, and 
to pursue by its aid technical investigations for the ad- 
vancement of industrial methods and enterprise ; and 
+h rt c* e V he ed ? catl0 ' lal status of the chief members of 
the staff must be such as to place them on an equality 
with men occupying like positions in University Col- 

m 21‘ e Sub- Committee are of opinion that such attain- 
menls and such experience demand suitable recogni- 
tion, and they therefore recommend for the due con- 
8 S “ f ' 110 ‘ 1 » 

1st. Professors or Directors (who would bo Heads 
of the more important Departments). 

2nd. Assistant Professors (responsible for impor- 
tant sections of a department). 

3rd. Lecturers (appointed for selected courses). 

4th. Instructors (appointed to llio workshops and 
the drafting rooms). 

5tli. Demonstrators (appointed as assistants in the 
lecture rooms and laboratories). 


Constitution 
of tlio teach- 
ing staff. 


Vi^PHileinni , Tbe ? f^!** 5 * ^commend, with a view to the efficient 
nU '' al Sdurf.-that the Director"; 

tanfoiScL?*?' T b S th0 . P “ nci P a l- and the Assis- 
Boanl Of c f o 18 V»ce-Principal of the School. 

Studies. roco "‘T” c! lhafc tlll! Board of 

fr'lj 0 which body will be committed, subject to 
ment and 1 °i a*- 18 <J ? n f al Committee, the arrange- 
* and c ^ rri -‘lation of the studies of the School ; tlio 
S 8e ”? ’.- SU , bj £ cts ' . and . conduct of the Entrance, 
a,,d I' lnal Examinations ; tlio admission of stu- 
rnmn' i nd * t « scl *? i - ast,c discipline of the School— be 
° f * Inilcl P al > Vice-Principal, and the 
Ac^fc* r S i->° r r Dlrectora aforesaid, with such other 
The SubCoWH 33 th ° ? om ™ ittee may designate, 
with the ar ® of opinion that, 

kfJtL® ° f placl ”S the instruction and train- 
! on “ sat,sfa ctory level, it is desirable 
studento^ha SC leT ?, C ° f di l ,lomas to be awarded to day 
course ^of throll S\ a regular and systematic 

tinned ih °* ° ther . a I'l )rovcd Period of con- 

SSh md also to evening students who accom- 
of P end > but ° vl;r a longer period of time. 

deSminThv ' T i / cc ? rdui g I 7 a * award of a diploma, 
Vrnfc n d i r final lamination conducted by tlio 

^ with it the title of Asso- 
Set School of Technology, Man- 

‘.le oputier. of tills Committee the cardinal prin- 
Sol ie a “ administration of X 

SiSjS W* “ of the devolution of 
trailed c V stributed in departments or sections, each con- 
rrininaf directly responsible to the 

x rincipal, and, m his absence, to the Vice-Prinriml 

diSa” Sdr!? 10 ” 1 uaturally into two chief 
I. Teaching. 

II. Administration. 


Award of 
diplomas. 


Condition 


diploma 
Princi]ile of 
administrn- 


Two chief 
divisions of 
the School. 


The Sub-Committee in respect of the fire* t , 
divisions have had under careful ~® -j of these 
- subjects which should be included th » 

instruction and training contemplated W £ & of 
The wide range and great importance of til lb °°} 
tries and the extensive commerce carried ™® mdus ' Varied 
densely populated district oi which Hj “ »« .ifef 
business Centro naturally require that ihfSf f 
vide instruction of a mit rLied dmmZ. &ho “ I I»- 

With a view to the selection of suitable stud . 
miiinnum age limit of 16 years i, fired with SUP * **•«. 
examination to bo passed by all students siSS ““ 

Sion to the regular courses. ln 2 admis- enoiimj . 

Experience has shown that manv cand;d=+„w , 
tbe ™ s , elves for this examination are unable^ 
fuliil its not too onerous conditions, and such shid! n * cottr * 
have hitherto been offered a Drenaratnnr n ^ s necesan 

year in subject, oi a geneiKSSe”? 01 “ 
it. is now recommended that this nrenav.m™ 
aliall be continued, not necessaril / IS . ^2L‘ ! “™' 
feature of U,e Sehool, but so long „ Hi, pS m 
satisfactory condition of « c oud.rf rfmtiSto^S 

mereial and industrial life mist continue to tjT' 22. 
most important feature of tlie School, yet tb?Sni ’ 
Committee is convinced that the establishment and 
vigorous development of courses of instruction and 

o7t^LZr ta ^ pr ( e ? arcd dR y stad ents who wish 
f i ultimately to occupy responsible com- 
meicial and industrial positions are a vital necessity 
and ™ St f ,°- rm ( an es . sent ial part of the School work. 47 ’ 

Some subject, of instruction would of necessity be 
offered to evening students only ; whilst others, thoS 

wmk?e^5ei‘ e” W> ‘° h *" “ 

, ,? 0 departments of instruction for day students will D.narw, 
db,Zr L ' r l T° ?lT ng heads - each with a responsible otet- 

avaMffn f Illstrnc . tlon , ln , these subjects will also be 
available for evening students : 

A. Preparatory. 

B. Mathematics. 

C. Physics (including Electrical Engineering). 

D. Engineering, sub-divided as follows:— 

1. Mechanical and Hydraulic. 

2. Electrical. 

3. Chemical. 

4. Municipal (including Sanitary and other 

branches of Engineering). 

E. Chemistry (including Applied Chemistry). 

F. Applied Chemistry, sub-divided as follows:— 

1. Tinctorial Chemistry. 

2. Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Finishing. 

3. Paper Manufacture. 

4. Brewing. 

5. Metallurgy. 

6. Electro-Chemistry and Electro-Metallurgy. 

7. Gas Manufacture. 

8. Photography. 

9. Bread Making. 

G. Textile Manufacture. 

H. Arcliitectnre, sub-divided as follows: — 

1. History and Principles of Architecture. 

2. Architectural Design. 

3. Building Trades. 

4. Surveying. 

5. Sanitation, Heating, Lighting, and Ventila- 

tion. 

I. The Printing Industries. 

1. Bookbinding. 

2. Letterpress Printing. 

3. Lithography. 

4. Photo Engraving, Wood Engraving, Collo- 

type, and other important surface processes 
for producing and printing illustrations. 
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J. Women’s Work. 

1. Dressmaking and Cutting-out. 

2. Needlework. 

3. Millinery. 

The following additional courses of instruction will 
be provided for evening students : — 

K. Natural Science. 

1. Microscopy. 

2. Botany. 

3. Geology. 

4. Mineralogy. 

5. Physiography. 

6. Physiology. 

7. Hygiene. 

L. Elementary Art. 

M. Miscellaneous, including — 

1. Rail and Road Carriage Building. 

2. Milling (Flour Manufacture). 

3. Horse Shoeing. 

4. Tailors’ Cutting. 

5. First Aid to the Injured for Industrial 

Students. 

The corps of instructors and assistants of various 
grades in the principal departments will comprise : — 

1. The Professor or Director of the Department. 

2. The Lecturers responsible for each important sec- 

tion, who would be under the direction of the 
chief of the department. 

3. The Instructors responsible for non-lecture sub- 

jects, such as drawing, tutorial work, labora- 
tory, and workshop instruction. 

4. The Demonstrators responsible for attendance 

upon the professor or the lecturer, for the pre- 
paration of the lecture table experiments, or 
other means of illustrating the lectures, and for 
assistance in tutorial and laboratory instruc- 
tion. 

5. Workshop and laboratory assistants responsible 

for the due care and preparation of apparatus, 
and for diagrams and stores. 

The following diagram indicates graphically the rela- 
tion of the teaching staff to the Principal. 


The following departments are already satisfactorily 
provided for in respect of the chief staff appointments : 

Mathematics. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Municipal, including Sanitary and other branches 
of Engineering. 

Textile Manufacture. 

With respect to Mechanical Engineering, it is recom- 
mended that Mr. Jordan, Assoc. R.C.S., Dublin, be 
appointed Assistant Professor of Engineering, with a 
seat on the Board of Studies. 

The Department of Electrical Engineering presents 
under present circumstances some difficulty: It is abso- 
lutely necessary, in view of the great importance of the 
practical applications of electricity, that a gentleman 
of sound technical experience and training and of satis- 
factory theQretical attainments, in short an Electrical 
Engineer, be appointed, who should be styled Professor 
of Electrical Engineering. The Sub-Committee accord- 
ingly recommend such appointment. ' 

The Sub-Committee recommend the appointment of 
Mr. W. W. Haldane Gee, b.sc., as Assistant Pro- 
fessor, who would have charge of the subject of Physics 
and such applications of it as may be arranged. 

The Department of Pure and Applied Chemistry re- 
quires the appointment of a gentleman of first-rate at- 
tainments and administrative power, who should be 
held responsible for some one section, preferably In- 
organic Chemistry, and for the effective organisation 
of the whole, and the Sub-Committee accordingly re- 
commend such appointment. They further recommend 
that Dr. Edmund Knecht be appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, with a seat on the Board of 


Studies, and that Mr. Julius Hiibner (in charge of the D 
Dyeing, Printing, and Finishing House) be also given j'y 
a seat on the Board of Studies. — - 

The department of Architecture, which embraces Department 
courses of instruction in the History of Architecture, for Architec- 
the principles and practice of architectural design, and ture and the 
for the constructional and artistic crafts associated with Building 
Architecture, requires for its successful management lrades - 
the appointment of a Director of high qualifications in Qualifications 
respect of knowledge, experience, organising, and teach- 0 £ Director, 
ing capacity, who should be a man able to command 
the confidence of the profession. The number of the 
class entries in the Building Trades is 1,090, and, in 
addition, there are 62 persons engaged in Architectural 


A competent Director is required to take charge of Printing 
the department devoted to the Printing Industries, Industries, 
under which head is included Letterpress Printing, 

Wood Engraving, Photo Engraving, Lithography, and 
Bookbinding. The Sub-Committee recommend that 
such appointment be made, the Director to take charge 
of some one complete section of the department, and be 
responsible for the whole. 

So much of the work of the School in certain sections Master ui 
is dependent upon effective training in the Arts of Do- Design, 
sign that the Sub-Committee recommend that a Master 
of Industrial Drawing and Design should be appointed. 

In view of the decision of the General Committee to B rca( i mating 
establish courses of instruction in Bread Making and an ,j Oonfeo- 
Confectionery, it is recommended that a competent In- tioncry. 
structor be appointed. 

With the object of developing the Branch Schools at u ewton Heath 
Newton Heath and Openshaw, the Sub-Committee re- aiK i Opcnshaw 
commend the appointment of a gentleman to act as DrancR 
Head of these establishments, which may readily under 6c i) 0 oU. 
energetic and intelligent direction be made into success- 
ful subsidiary Technical Schools. 

If the foregoing recommendations are accepted, pro- Appointment* 
vision will have been made for the effective superinten- 
dence of the chief departments. Many other special 
and minor appointments will be necessary, but these 
will come before the Committee in due course ; but it is 
absolutely necessary, in view of the early preparation 
of the Syllabus, that immediate steps be taken to make 
the important appointments above indicated. 

The Committee suggest that the salaries now paid in Salaries, 
each department be considered and revised. 

In Appendix A will be found suggestions and recoin- CoI , lUtiona of 
mendations with respect to the terms, hours, and con- e!1{ , a; .r eiucu t. 
ditions of engagement, and to the duties required of “ 
the respective members of the staff. 

The Sub-Committee suggest the desirability of ar- Special lecture 
ranging for short courses of lectures by specialists, fol- courses, 
lowing on the lines of the Cantor lectures of the Society 
of Arts, in subjects of importance to commercial men 
and manufacturers, for which excellent provision is 
made in the New Building. They further recommend 
in connection with the various technical departments, 
courses of instruction in the Organisation and Eco- 
nomics of Industry. 

The establishment of a department of Commercial cVj.-mercial 
Instruction and Training for Day Students of 15 years instruction, 
and upwards, on lines analogous to the Departments 
of Applied Science, has engaged the attention of your 
Sub-Committee. They hope shortly to be prepared with 
distinct recommendations on the subject. 

It is suggested for the consideration of the Committee visi-.ing 
that much advantage would accrue from the appoint- v.-uaimiUees. 
ment of small visiting Committees composed of well- 
known members of the respective trades and industries 
for each of the principal departments, and in some in- 
stances for particular industries- Their special know- 
ledge and experience would be of great value in main- 
taining the departments at a high level of efficiency, 
and they would be a bond of sympathy and a medium 
between the School and the industries. Periodical 
meetings of these Committees could be arranged, reports 
presented, and recommendations made to the General 
Committee. . „ , ,, ... 

The School will be in a specially favourable position Testing ami 
to deal with Mechanical, Hydraulic, Electrical, Technological 
Chemical, Textile, and many other forms of industrial investigations 
testing, for which the public concerned will pay suit- 
able fees If this work is to be done satisfactorily ami 
efficiently the intelligent and sympathetic interest of 
the teaching staff must be engaged. Some of the most 
valuable work of which the School is capable can be 
done in this way with the aid of its fine equipment. 
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DoouMKHTs Not only will the best interests of the industries be 
jy ' materially advanced and served by these tests and in- 

1 vestigations, but, hardly less important, the teaching 

staff will be kept in touch with actual industrial condi- 
tions, which will impart reality to their teaching, and 
in addition the students will themselves gain most 
materially from participation in the investigation and 
solution of practical problems, since their intelligence 
and scientific interest will be keenly aroused, and they 
will enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the knowledge and 
aptitude they have gained put to actual use. 

As the testing and investigations for the public must, 
generally speaking, be carried out in time which is in 
excess of that agreed upon with the staff, it would 
seem not only proper but expedient that the teacher 
should receive such share in the fees derived therefrom 
as the Committee may arrange. There is nothing what- 
ever novel in this, and under judicious regulations it 
would be productive of nothing but good to the School 
and to the public. 

The Sub-Committee recommend that steps be taken 
to give effect to these suggestions. 

Seal* of Fees. The Sub-Committee having considered the Scale of 
Fees for the various courses and classes, is of opinion 
that they need revision, with a view to increased fees 
in some instances. 

Mew Appoint- The recommendations of the Sub-Committee with re- 
meut*. spect to new appointments are summarised as follows : 

Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Director of Architecture. 

Master of Design. 

Director of the Printing Trades. 

Instructor in Bread Making. 

II. — Administrative Division. 

Admlnlstra The second of the two chief divisions named above 
tlon. will comprise five main departments, upon the effective 

staffing of which will depend to a large extent the suc- 
cessful working of the School. 

These departments comprise : — 

A. The Clerical or Official (including the Library 

and the Gymnasium). 

B. The Domestic. 

G. The Restaurant. 

D. Lighting and Power. 

E. Heating, Ventilation, and Mechanical Equip- 

ment. 

Relation of The following diagrams set forth the staff required 
staff to the *9 equip the aforesaid departments, and show the rela- 
Priucipal. tion of the staff to the Principal and Vice-Principal in 
each case : — 


Clerical. 


A. The Clerical or Official 

Prlnoipal. 

Vioo-Frlnclpal. 


Supor- Chief Llbreria 
iotondent 

of the Sour. Aeelat. 

Qymnaalum. Junr. Aulat 


BeRletrar sod Cashier. 

, I 

Ear 


I Two boor- 

I keepe re. 


•it Registrar. 


Correspondence Marks Telephone 

Clerk. Register Attendant 

| Clerk, and Aast. Clorl 

Postage Clerk. 


B. The Domestic. 

Principal. 

Vioo-PrinoipaL 

Superintendent of the Building. 

A Joiner who would not as Deputy Superintendent. 


Plumber. Painter. 


J 


I 


1“ 


Two One Dre Ten 

s. Window Lift Lavatory House Char- 
Clean- Attend- Attend- Porter, women 


C. . The. Restaurant, 

Principal. 

V loo- Prlnoipal 

yr— Tp 


ru. 


D. Lighting and Power. 

Prlnoipal. 
Vieo-Pxinoipal. 
Cbiof Enginoer. 




Mor ning. 

Asst. Engineo 
aaor. I One 

lootrioalMi > 

E. Heating and Ventilation, and Mechanical jw 
E quipment. 

Prlnoipal. 

Vioo-Prinoipal. 

Menlianioal Superintendent and Workshop Foreman 


> Fitters. 1 


And all other workmen employed in the School 
of those named above. 


Jlth. Three liwars. 

h the exception 


In Appendix C will be found a summarised list of 
tjie Administrative Staff required. 

The Sub-Committee recommend the appointment of AppointceJ 
the following new principal officials, whose duties, ex- recTmii3 
cept in the case of the Superintendent of the Building, ^ 
the Storekeeper, the Housekeeper, and the Superinten- 
dent of the Gymnasium, should begin at the end of 
June. The exceptions named need not commence duty 
until September : — 

Chief Librarian. 

Superintendent of the Building. 

Chief Engineer and the Assistant Engineer. 

Mechanical Superintendent. 

Housekeeper and Cook. 

Superintendent of the Gymnasium. 

Storekeeper. 

The Chief Librarian should be a man of good educa- 
tion and scientific training with some technical and Libnrit. 
industrial experience, and should be able to give valu- 
able assistance to the teaching staff, the students, and 
the public on scientific and technical matters bearing 
upon commerce and industry. The Scientific and Tech- 
nical Library will be a place of constant reference, not 
only by the staff and the student, but by the industrial 
and commercial public. 

The maintenance of the Building in good order re- gnperkn. 
quires an efficient Superintendent who has a practical tendentoiii 
experience of building details, and who can effectively Building, 
control a large number of subordinates. He would re- 
side in the house arranged in the New Building, and 
would be free of rent, water, coal, gas, and electricity. 

The Superintendent would have oversight oyer all the 
buildings of the Committee so far as their efficient 
maintenance and good order are concerned. He would 
be responsible for the management, engagement, and 
dismissal of the domestic staff. 

The Sub-Committee are satisfied that the foreman 
electrician for the distribution system and the foreman 
mechanical engineer now on the New Building may bo the Meeta- 
confidently entrusted with the duties of Chief Engineer Snpeoa- 
and Mechanical Superintendent respectively, ana thsy tendent 
are accordingly recommended for these positions. 

A scheme of hours and duties will be arranged 
respect to the work of the various members of the Ad- jj ouralE j 
ministrative Staff, and proper books of record kept D 0 tia. 
where deemed necessary. 

It is recommended that uniforms be provided for Ouifons. 
certain members of the Cleaning Staff and the Atten- . 

In Appendix C will be found enumerated the prin- Conditiw'j 
cipal recommendations of the Committee affecting the Appoia®*^ 
appointment of the Administrative Staff. 

The Sub-Committee ask for reappointment, with aRjappaa- 
view to deal with the important matters arising out of m«ntoi 
the Report. ££**! 

(Signed) James Hoy, 

Chairman. 

May 13th, 1901. 

APPENDIX A. 

Conditions of Engagement of the Teaching Staff. 

1. The principal members of the Teaching Staff, 
the Heads of Departments, the Lecturers and Insttu- 
tors, will be engaged on a mutual notice of 
months, Demonstrators on . one month s : notice, 

Assistants on one week’s notice. 
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2 jhe Heads of Departments, the Lecturers, and In- 
structors, will be entitled to full term holidays at 
Christmas and the Long Vacation, but the vacation at 
the close of the School Session will not begin until the 
first Thursday thereafter, and all persons concerned 
jnast return to duty on the morning of the Thursday 
preceding the opening of the New Session. Demon- 
strators, under the conditions named, will be allowed 
one month’s holiday in the Summer and one week at the 
close of the Winter Term. At Easter and in Whit 
Week the School will be closed for Teaching purposes. 

3. The Head of a Department will be required to 
give not less than thirty hours per week, which will 
include such evening duty as the exigencies of the De- 
partment demand, as well as one evening summer 
course in the third term of the session. He will be 
expected to give a reasonable number of lectures, super- 
vise the work of his department, and be responsible for 
the dne examination of students’ class and home work. 
Lecturers will be expected to give not less than thirty- 
three hours per week, Instructors thirty-six hours, De- 
monstrators and Instructors in workshops forty hours 
per week, and Assistants other than teachers forty- 
eight hours per week, including evenings. 

4. It will be required of all members of the Teaching 
Staff that, where the duties of actual teaching begin at 
9.15 a.m., they shall be present not later than 9 a.m., 
and that this interval shall be observed in respect of 
any other hour of commencement during the day or 
evening. A rigid punctuality in commencing lectures 
and other instruction will be expected of all members 
of the staff. 

5. The Head of a Department will be held respon- 
sible for the discipline and efficiency of his Depart- 
ment, for the satisfactory attendance of his staff, and 
for the dne care and complete order of all appliances 
belonging thereto, as set forth in the inventory sup- 
plied. 

6. In all matters relating to the functions and busi- 
ness of any Department, the Principal and Vice-Prin- 
cipal will deal directly with the Head of the Depart- 
ment, and not with any subordinate member of the 
staff. 

7. A Monthly Report will be required from each 
Department, showing the subjects taught, the number 
of students enrolled for each subject, the average at- 
tendance, and such other particulars as will enable the 
progress and condition of the Department to be ascer- 
tained. 

8. Requisitions for all materials and appliances 
must be signed by the Head of the Department requir- 
ing them, and addressed to the Principal. 

9. All repairs or mechanical work required for any 
Department, or sucli appliances needed as can be pro- 
fitably and efficiently constructed in the _ School, will 
be done under the control of the Mechanical Superin- 
tendent on signed instructions from the Principal. 

10. In the event of manufacturers or other members 
of the public desiring tests or technical investigations 
to be carried out by members of the staff, and on the 
assumption that such tests or investigations take place 
outside the usual teaching "times, then the Committee 
will arrange that the staff shall receive such proportion 
of the fees as the Committee may determine. Formal 
arrangements for such tests and technical investigations 
will be made through the Principal as representing the 
Committee in such matters. 


• APPENDIX B. 

Approximate "Estimate of the Staff required for the 
various Subjects of Instruction taught in the School, 
arranged in Departments. 

Preparatory. 

Head of Department, with Assistants from other 
Departments. 

Lecturer in Modem Languages. 

Mathematics. 

Professor. 

Two Day Lecturers. 

Four Evening Lecturers. 

Observatory Attendant. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Professor. . 

Four Day Lecturers, one with the rank of Assis- 
tant Professor. 

One Assistant Lecturer. 


One Demonstrator. 

One Assistant Demonstrator. 

Fifteen Evening Instructors. 

One Workshop Instructor (Wood Work). 

One Workshop Instructor (Metal Work). 

Two Assistant Instructors. 

Four Workmen. 

One Draughtsman. 

Physics and Electrical Engineering. 
Professor. 

Three Lecturers, one with the rank of Assistant 
Professor. 

Five Evening Lecturers. 

Three Demonstrators. 

Three Laboratory Attendants. 

Architecture and Building Construction. 
Director. 

One Day Lecturer. 

Ten Evening Lecturers. 

Pure and Applied Chemistry. 

Professor. 

Four Day Lecturers, one with the rank of Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Three Demonstrators. 

Directors of the Dye-house. 

Two Dye-house Assistants. 

Seven Evening Lecturers. 

Assistant in Brewhouse. 

Dispenser. 

Municipal, including Sanitary and othbr 
Engineering. 

Professor. 

Five Assistants. 

Printing. 

Chief Instructor. 

Three Evening Lecturers. 

Two Workmen. 

One Assistant. 

Textile Manufacture. 

Professor. 

Three Lecturers. 

Two Workshop Assistants. 

Stockkeeper. 

Evening Assistant. 

Two Cleaners. 

Boy. 

Special Subjects. 

Six Evening Lecturers. 

Natural Science. 

Six Evening Lecturers. 

Commercial Subjects. 

Six Instructors. 

Industrial Design and Drawing. 

Master of Design. 

Two Instructors. 

Two Assistants. 

Summary. 

Preparatory, 

Modem Languages, . 

Mathematics, 

Mechanical Engineering, . 

Physics aud Electrical Engineering, 

Architecture and Building Construction 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, 

Municipal, including Sanitary and othe: 

Engineering, 

Printing 

Textile Manufacture, 

Special Subjects 

Natural Science, .... 

Commercial Subjects, • _ • • 

Industrial Design and Drawing, 

Total, I 36 


8 

32 

15 

12 

20 

6 

7 

11 

6 

6 

6 

5 


APPENDIX C. 

onditions of Engagement of the Administrative Staff. 
1 The engagements of the Administrative Staff, in 
■erv instance where the salaries are paid monthly, 
ill'be subject to a mutual notice of one month , in all 
her cases one week. 
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'*• The hours of attendance of the Clerical Staff will 
jy ' be on the basis of a 46-hour week, namely, from 9 a.m. 
— - until 1 p.m., 2 p.m. until 5.30 p.m., with attendance 

on one evening in the week until 9.40 p.m., and occa- 
sional attendance, say once in six weeks, on Saturday 
afternoon. At the opening of the session in September 
the Clerical Staff will require to be in constant atten- 
dance. 

3. The hours of the Cleaning Staff will be on the 
basis of a 52-hour week. 

4. The Chief and Assistant Engineers, the 
Mechanical Superintendent, and the Building Super- 
intendent will be required to give not loss than 48 
hours per week, and such other time as may bo neces- 
sary ; and the Workmen the usual number of hours 
which obtain in thir respective trades in the district. 

5. The members of the Clerical Staff will bo entitled 
to two weeks vacation in the Summer at the time the 
School is closed, one week at Whitsuntide, three days 
at Easter, three days at Christmas, and two at the 
New Year. 

6. The Superintendent of tho Building, the Chief 
Engineer, and the Mechanical Superintendent will be 
entitled to a similar vacation as the Clerical Staff at 
convenient times. 

7. Where the Clerical Staff are engaged in the con- 
duct of examinations outside their usual hours of ser- 
vice they will be paid at the rate of 7s. 6 d. per examina- 
tion of three hours. 

8. A Weekly Beport will be required from the Super- 
intendents of the Building, and the Electric Light and 
Power Installation, and the Mechanical Equipment. 

9. Workmen in the permanent employ of the Com- 
mittee will be paid the standard rate of wages, and be 
allowed holidays amounting in the aggregate to three 
weeks per annum, but their payment per week will be 
based on a year of 50 weeks. 


APPENDIX D. 

Approximate Estimate of the Staff required for the due 
Administration of the New Building and of the 
Bye House, according to the Scheme set forth in 
the Beport. 

1. The Clerical Staff. 

2. Tho Superintendence and effective Maintenance of 

the Building. 

3. The Generation and Maintenance of Electric Light 

and Power. 

4. The Maintenance of tho Mechanical Equipment, 

including Heating and Ventilation. 

5. The Bestaurant. 

Office Department. 

Registrar and Cashier. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Accountant. 


Assistant Accountant. 

Marks Registrar. 

Correspondence Clerk. 

Postage Clerk. 

Telephone Clerk. 

Messengers (2). 

Storekeeper. 

Do. Assistant. 

Doorkeepers (2). 

Library. 

Librarian. 

Do. Senior Assistant. 

Do. Junior Assistant. 

Maintenance of Building. 
Superintendent. 

Joiner. 

Painter. 

Plumber. 

Porters (2). 

Charwomen (10). 

Window Cleaners (3). 

Lavatory Attendants (2). 

Lift Attendants (2). 

Dye-house Porter. 

Restaurant. 
Housekeeper and Cook. 
Kitchenmaid. 

Waitresses. 

Electric Light and Power. 
Chief Electrician. 

Engineers (2). 

Electrical Assistants (2). 
Greasers (3). 

Stokers (3). 


Gymnasium. 


Mechanical Equipment. 
Superintendent. 

Joiners (2). 

Fitters (2). 

Instrument Maker. 

Labourers (3). 


Summary. 

Office Department, 14 

Library, 3 

Building, 24 

Electric Lighting and Power, . . .11 

Mechanical Equipment, . ... 9 

Restaurant, 4 

Superintendent of the Gymnasium, . . 1 

Total 66 


( 3 ) 

Memorandum showing the Equipment of the Mechanical Engineering Department of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology. 


(See the Evidence of Mr. J. H. Reynolds, q. 4448.) 


Object of the Equipment. 

The objects kept in view in deciding on the mature 

and scope of the equipment were as follows : 

(1.) The teaching of Engineering Science as much 
as possible by experiment. 

(2_.) The determination of the technological pro- 
perties of the materials of Engineering. 

(3.) The instruction of young engineers in ihe 
usual and best modes of testing — prime-movers, the 
machinery of transmission, and the machinery for 
absorption of energy. 

(4.) Lastly, and most prominently, the provision 
of facilities for experimental work by the actual 
leaders of industry, or .their appointed deputies, on 
the present-day problems of engineering design. 

The equipment is, in view of the fourth requirement 
just stated, on a much greater scale than has ever been 
attempted before (except in a few of the Transatlantic 


schools) ; and each piece of plant installed has been 
specially designed to investigate ono or more piacucu 
problems of Engineering utility specially important 
the British manufacturing engineer. . . , , 

The description of the various laboratories in a 
will elucidate the aim of the whole better than a J 
mere generalised statements. 

The Steam Engine Laboratory. 

The broad principles which govern the 
which improvement of the steam engine must p 
are fairly well understood by manufacturers, 
of the sources of loss which has hitherto b&en 
pected or, at all events, minimised, that of ttw 
leakage of steam in large quantities past the a. ^ 
and exhaust valves of steam engines, has bee ^ ^ 


as the prime object of study in connection with ^ 
large experimental engine which has been ja jj. 

this laboratory. This engine was accordingly spec 
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fitted with appliances for varying the modes of steam 
admission and exhaust, and with means for measuring 
and recording the amounts of leakage which may take 
place under those varying conditions. 

The engine was built to the special designs of Dr. 
J. T. Nicolson, by Messrs. James Carmichael and Co., 
of Dundee. It is of the horizontal compound side-by- 
side type, having cylinders 11£ inch and 20 inch 
diameter, with 3 feet stroke. The engine is provided 
with two cylinders of each size, either of which mav 
be used as desired. One of the 20 inch cylinders has 
6lide valves with Meyer expansion plates, and the 
other has Corlis valves and gear. Of die two 11£ inch 
cylinders, one is made by Gebruder Sulzer, and fitted 
with their design of drop valves, and the other has Cor- 
liss valves and gear of the same type as for the 20 inch 
Corlis cylinder. Thus a comparative study may be 
made of the effect of type of valves, e.g., Sulzer versus 
Corlis, or Corlis versus slide-valves ; and of the effect of 
size-variation by experiments on the 11£ inch and 20 
inch Corlis cylinders. 

The pressure may be anything up to 250 lbs. per 
square inch, and the speed up to 110 revolutions per 
minute. Each end of each cylinder has separate ex- 
haust pipes, so that the amount of steam taken by 
these respectively can be found by measurement after 
condensation in separate surface condensers. 

The ends, sides, and pistons of the cylinders are 
steam jacketed. The steam, when supplied to any of 
the cylinders, may alternately go directly into' the 
steam-chests, or may be passed through the jackets 
before entering them. In the latter case it may or may 
not pass through a water separator. Steam may alter- 
natively be supplied to the jackets directly from the 
main steam pipe. The total horse power indicated 
may reach 350. 

The special feature of the engine, as already indi- 
cated, is its adaptation for testing the rate of leakage 
of steam past the admission and exhaust valves. For 
this purpose, in the Corlis cylinder, each valve easing 
is a separate casting bolted to the cylinder, with an in- 
termediate thin plate, which may either have an open- 
ing through it corresponding to the port area, or may 
be blank, so as to shut off the cylinder from the steam 
chest. Thus, when the valves are operated (from the 
other engine by the crank shaft) under steam pressure, 
the amount of steam which leaks past the valve when 
it is closed can be measured by attaching vessels for 
catching the leaking steam, to the valve casing, and 
connecting them to the space between the valve and the 
blank plate, with the interposition in the connection 
of a long plug valve operated by levers from the Cor- 
lis valve spindle itself. 

By preliminarily admitting steam to the vessels and 
then throttling or opening their exhaust pipes, the con- 
ditions of pressure on the two sides of the main valve 
may be made to approximate to those occurring during 
actual running, and indicator cards may be taken from 
the vessels to show the rate of variation of pressure in 
them due to leakage while the valves are in motion. 

• Allowance can also be made for the condensation taking 
place in the vessels, by taking the temperature of their 
walls and finding the condensation area from this and 
the cards. 

In the case of the slide-valve cylinder, a thin plate 
is also interposed between the back of the valve-chest 
face and the cylinder port facings, so that the same 
experiment can be made with this as with the admis- 
sion valves of the Corlis cylinders. Becesses have been 
provided in the back of the valve-chest face, in which 
coils of small piping are placed, so that, when desired, 
the valve faces may be heated by circulating live steam, 
or cooled by circulating cold water therein. By this 
means, and by the insertion of thermometers within 
its substance, the valve face may be brought to the 
same state as to temperature as when working normally. 

In the case of the Sulzer cylinder the leak may be 
studied by cutting off a portion of the cylinder close to 
each end, from which cards may be taken when the 
calves are being operated under pressure. 

all the four cylinders duplicate exhaust valves of 
the drop pattern are fitted at each end. These auxiliary 
valves are driven by special gear from the valve motion, 
and are arranged to open and dose simultaneously with 
the main exhaust valves, whether of the Corlis, Slide- 
valve, or Sulzer pattern. By then taking indicator 
cards from the spaces between the main and auxiliary 
valves, the leakage can be determined, and the rate of 
leah during actual working inferred. 

The Boiler Plant 

supplies steam primarily for the electricity generating 
station of the school ; and secondarily for the experi- 


mental engine. The plant itself will form the subject Docujtwrra 
or much experimental study ; for the determination of IV. 
the evaporative efficiency of the various arrangements — - 

of furnace and heating surface provided, and the esti- 
mation of chimney radiation and other losses. 

The boilers are three in number: — 

(1.) A water-tube boiler, by Babcock-Wilcox, of 
150 horse power under natural, and 200 h.p. under 
forced draft. 

(2.) A boiler of marine type, by David Hollo and 
Sons, Liverpool, capable of developing 300 horse 
power under natural, and 450 under forced draft. 

(3.) A water-tube boiler, by Messrs. Palmer, of 
Jarrow, on J. W. Heed’s patented svstem, of the 
same powers as No. 2. 

(4.) A Schmidt superheater of 400 square feet 
heating surface provides the means of trying experi- 
ments with superheated steam. It is separately fired. 

Ventilating Plant. — Sturtrrant Plenum System. 

The large amount of steam necessary in cold weather 
for the heating of the air blown into the building by 
the ventilating fans, rendered it possible to generate 
electricity as cheaply in a special station in the school 
as it could be bought from the Corporation ; and no 
doubt was felt as to the judiciousness of erecting such a 
station, when the further highly desirable subsidiary 
uses of such a station in the school were kept in view ; 
those, viz., of making progressive trials of the various 
types of engine and dynamo plants, as time went on ; 
and of affording practical instruction in central station 
working to senior students. 

The steam is exhausted from the station engines into 
the steam coils placed in the exhaust of the ventilating 
fans, and after partially condensing therein, is com- 
pletely condensed in a surface condenser, and returned 
by means of an air and feed pump to the feed-heater 
and the boilers. It is intended to maintain a vacuum 
in these coils by means of the air-pump and surface 
condenser; and to heat the air from the ventilating 
fans up to the required point in cold weather by means 
of live steam in the last few coils of the heaters. 

The whole plant is specially fitted with spare drain 
and discharge pipes, and feed-pumps for measuring 
purposes, so that Die economy of this system of ventilat- 
ing may be settled. 

In this way eacli part of the plant is intended nos 
only for service, but also for research along strictly 
practical lines. 

Electricity Station. 

This station is of a capacity of 450 kilowatts. It 
is intended to supply the lighting current for the main 
and the Dyeing buildings, about 300 horse power ; the 
current for power for the same, about 340 horse power 
(maximum) ; and the current for experimental work in 
the electrical and electro-chemical laboratories. 

There are four units of 100 k.w. each, and one of 
50 k.w. They are chosen to represent different types of 
engine and dynamo ; as the intention is to make eco- 
nomy tests of every plant once every year. The four 
100 k.w. sets are as follows: — ■ 

One slow-speed side-by-side compound steam engine^ 
by Marshall and Sons, Gainsborough, driving a four- 
pole shunt-wound dynamo, of Scott and Mountain's 
make, by means of ropes. 

One Browett-Lindley, Mather and Platt direct con- 
nected set; compound engines and shunt-wound dy- 
namo. 

One Willianis-Bruce-Peebles’ set, as above. 

One tandem compound overhung crank, Hobb En- 
gineering Company’s steam engine, of the American 
automatic cut-off high speed type ; direct connected to 
a 4-pole dynamo, by Dick, Kerr & Co., Preston. 

One 50 k.w. Parsons’ turbo-electric generator. A 
fine switchboard of six panels, by Cowans, Limited, 
and a Valancer and Voo6ter set, by the Lan c a shir e 
Dynamo and Motor Company, complete the equipment. 

Hydraulic Laboratory. 

This laboratory is on a specially large scale. Its 
object is the practical testing of turbines, pelton 
wheels, reciprocating and centrifugal pumps, and the 
determination of the losses of head occurring in the 
flow of water through cocks, valves, and pipes, whether 
bent or straight. 

A tank, capable of holding 13,000 gallons of water, 
is built into a special house, at a height of 120 feet 
above the laboratories. From this tank the water 
flows through 12-inch cast-iron mains to the turbines, 
is discharged from them over a measuring weir four 
feet wide ; thence travels through a long trench to a 
2 P '2 
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forebay, delivering into six large measuring tanks ; 
jy_ ’ and is finally pumped back to the high tank by a twin 

1 series centrifugal pump. The quantity of water may 

amount to 3,000 gallons per minute, and its amount 
can be determined by weir measurement or by volu- 
metric measurement in the tanks. A special feature 
in this arrangement is the provision of a cast-iron vec 
channel, 110 feet long, by means of which the flow of 
water at small differences of head can be studied. The 
gradient can be varied from 0 to 1 in 20. 

A reciprocating iiuinp of a capacity of 300 gallons 
per minute is provided, supplying water at any pres- 
sure up to 300 lbs. per square inch, for the purpose of 
studying flow of water 1 at these high pressures in cocks 
and valves. 

The pump itself is fitted with valves of all the more 
common types, and it is intended to take diagrams of 
the actual motions of these valves under varying con- 
ditions, so as to deduce the terms of their action. 

This is a problem of great practical importance, 
as next to nothing is known about the action of pump 
valves as depending on speed, load, and resistance. 

The turbines of 25 h.p. each are also specially 
fitted for observations of the losses to which they are 
subject by surface friction and eddies in the wheels 
and guide blades. 

Electric motors, two in number, one of 250, the 
other of 120 brake horse power, supply power for the 
pumps. The former drives the twin series Gwynne 
pumps, and alternatively an experimental two-stage 
air compressor ; the latter drives the reciprocating 
pump, or alternatively the shafting for the machine- 
testing laboratory. 

Machine-testing Laboratory. 

This laboratory is intended for the testing of the 
efficiency of machine tools, &c. It is provided with 
transmission and absorption dynamometers up to 40 
horse power ; and with Horn’s tachographs, for making 
observations of speed variation in revolving machinery. 
A special belt, rope, and chain efficiency testing- 
machine is under construction, and means for measur- 
ing the stretch and slip have been arranged for. 

A new design of lubricant testing-machine has been 
got out for this laboratory. In addition to the ordi- 
nary viscosimeters and temperature tests, durability 
tests will be made, when not only the coefficient of fric- 
tion, but the heat generated by the journal in the bear- 
ing will be measured. 

The design of the machine is one tending to greatly 
increase the sensitiveness of the test record. 




engine ^moratory. 


This laboratory will be one of the most“ complete i„ 
the school The large tanks used for water meas^ 
ment can be closed and filled with air to 150 lbs 
sure. The supply for the gas and oil ijg” ^ 
taken from these at given initial and final 
tures, pressures, and volumes ; nn.l being supplied to tb' 
engines through the intermediary of an air holder at 
atmospheric pressure, the quantity used can 
measured accurately. The plant installed is as fnl 
lows : — 


On.- Crossley 20 b.h.p gas engine, with blowiue 
cylinder and Crompton dynamo for dynamometer. B 
One National 20 b.h.p. gas engine. 

One Hornsby- Akroyd oil engine, 20 b.h.p. 

One Fielding and Platt oil engine, 20 b.h.p. 

One Dierl motor, new type, of 15 b.h.p. 


All these engines (except 01-03816/8) are specially 
fitted for experiment, with thermometer holes in the 
cylinder walls, and platinum thermometers in the 
working substance. 

One Linde’s and one Hall’s refrigerating plant, each 
of a capacity of one ton of ice per 24 hours, are in- 
stalled. Means for varying the coil surface and speeds 
of brine circulation are provided, so as to study the 
efficiency under very varying conditions of working. 


Ma te r Ms-testing Laboratory. 

This laboratory contains a 44 ton hydraulic accumu- 
lator and automatic pressure-intensifying pump, and 
a 50 ton horizontal testing machine, by Joshua Buck- 
ton and Co., Leeds. A cotton press, by Jolin Shaw, 
Salford, has been adapted to become a 250 toil compres- 
sion testing machine, with autographic recording and 
automatic pressure-regulating devices, by the Cam- 
bridge Scientific Instrument Company and Messrs. 
Isaac Storey and Son, Manchester. 

Three machines of 25 tons capacity, by Amsler 
Laffon, of Schaffhausen, are fitted, one for tension, 
one for compression, and one for beam-bending experi- 
ments. A special torsion machine for large shafts, 
pulleys, and spin wheels is also under construction for 
this laboratory. Cement testing, both in tension and 
compression, will be carried out in this laboratory, and 
one W. H. Bailey’s testing machine is provided for 
the purpose. 


November 26f7i, 1901. 


John T. Nicholsox. 


(4.) 

Notes on the Physics and Electrical Engineering Equipment of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology. 


(See the Evidence of Mr. 

The accommodation consists of twenty rooms, 
situated on the basement, ground, first and second 
floors of Whitworth-street wing. 

In the sub-basement is a Photometer Room, about 60 
feet long, fitted with the double standard photometer of 
Simnianco and Abody, by Alexander Wright and Co., 
and with certificated French and German, as well as 
English standards of light. It will also be fitted with 
special photometers for arc and incandescent electric 
lamps. This room will also be fitted with a grating 
spectrum apparatus by C. A. Steinthal Sohne, of 
Munich, and with other optical apparatus for tech-, 
nical work. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratory will contain 
special arrangements for the examination and testing 
of the smaller dynamos, motors, and transformers for 
continuous, alternating, and polyphase currents. The 
dynamo room contains the larger plant of a like char- 
acter, and a special feature is the experimental electric 
tram car truck, which is mounted with motors and 
controllers complete over a system of brake wheels and 
dynamometers, which will enable a complete serits of 
tests to be carried out under actual working conditions. 
It is hoped by this means to obtain a direct compari- 
son between driving by continuous currents and by 
three-phase motors in cascade for traction purposes. 

Tile Electro-technical Laboratory is equipped for deal- 
ing with the more refined measurements required in 
electrical work. 

The Advanced Physical Laboratory is equipped with 
apparatus for advanced work in Heat and Magnetism 
and Electricity. 


J. H. Reynolds, q. 4448). 

The Standardising Room is equipped for the testing 
and culibration of current measuring instruments up 
to 4,000 amperes, and for pressures up to 100,000 
volts. This range being greater than any other labora- 
tory in this country, all high pressure work will be car- 
ried on in the High Tension Room adjoining, which 
has been specially designed for the purpose. Lora 
Kelvin’s current balances and the Crompton potentio- 
meter are used for current measurements, aud MnOr. 
L. Addenbrooke’s electrostatic instruments have been 
adopted for alternating current work. English resist- 
ance standards are being made by the Cambridge Scien- 
tific Instrument Co., German standards by Otto Worn, 
of Berlin, and the French by Carpentier. It is antici- 
pated that this section of the Department will be oi 
considerable use to the large electrical manufacturers 
who are so fast settling round Manchester. . 

The department also contains special laboratories ana 
rooms for Research work, Telegraphy and Telephony, 
Electric Wiring and Fitting, and other work of a teci- 
nical nature. It also contains a laboratory for Elec 
Chemical Engineering, where the engineering P px f. , 
in connection with Electro-Chemistry can be ca 
out. For this purpose a motor generator, set 
Schniekit, in the Dynamo Room, will give curre Z 
to 600 amperes at 70 volts, and alternating c 
up 40 kilowatts, at any pressure desired. Larg 
currents at low voltages are also available. 


Alfred Schwabt. 


To the Principal. 
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(5.) 

Report by Mr. J. H. Reynolds on his visit to the Paris Centennial Exhibition. 
(See the Evidence of Mr. J. H. Reynolds, q. 4464.) 

To the Technical Instruction Committee of the City Council of .Manchester. 


Paris Centennial Exhibition (which has just closed its 
■ioors), so far as it concerns Educational work, and' in 
respect of its value to those engaged in the administra- 
tion of schools for Science, Art, and Technical Instruc- 

U °j’ S pent the whole of Whit-week within the Exhibi- 
tion itself, and the greater part of that time was de- 
voted to the Educational section. 'By your direction 
I spent the first ten days of the present month in a 
second visit to the Exhibition, the main purpose of 
sirieh visit is fully explained in the latter paragraphs 
of this report. _ _ * 

On this second occasion I was fortunate in having the 
privilege of the Chairman’s presence and companion- 
ship, which amongst other advantages secured the 
scluevement of the chief purpose of the visit. 

Viewing the Exhibition externally, and as a whole, 
is was a marveEous display of executive skill and 
arrangement. 

Whether regarded from a. constructive and engineering 
standpoint, or from the point of view of form and 
•tolour, the various .features of the Exhibition which 
struck the eye moving through it and about it were 
endless in their variety and offered most suggestive 
examples and inspiration to the engineer, the designer, 
and the artist. 

The extraordinary variety of type shown in the 
beautiful pavilions of the nations winch lined the Quai 
d'Orsay, were in themselves, being in many cases re- 
productions on a large scale of famous buildings, a 
most striking object lesson as viewed from the river in 
dia bright sunshine. 

In the new Alexander III. bridge, leading to the 
Esplanade des Invalid es, flanked on the approach to it 
■ n the left by the Palace of the Retrospective Arts (a 
iiiinor South Kensington), and on the right by the 
larger building, the Palace of the Pine Arts, — both 
magnificent specimens of French Architecture to remain 
aa permanent memorials of the Exhibition, — there is a 
beautiful example of the French gift for combining 
elegance of line and curve with the appearance of great 
lightness and real strength of construction. This bridge, 
which is said to be the broadest in the world, has at 
each end, and on each side, splendid monumental struc- 
tures of stone, elaborately sculptured with figures of 
heroic 6ize, which structures, from. their great weight, 
probably serve as a necessary equipoise in preserving 
tha stability of the bridge. 

The audacity of conception, which not infrequently 
characterised the efforts of French architects and 
engineers, was well illustrated in the instance of the 
Porte Momimentale, one of the chief entrances to the 
Exhibition, which, though it was accompanied by a 
somewhat bizarre style of decoration and treatment, 
mttuned to sober English taste, struck the imagina- 
tion and compelled admiration however much it may .be 
tempered with criticism. The base reliefs on each side 
of the gateway were beautiful examples of modelled 
design, full of spirit and movement, and representing 
in a most realistic, yet artistic spirit, the development 
and incidents of modern industry and commerce. 

It was gratifying to note that amongst the pavilions 
before named, some of which were loudly assertive of 
the claims of their nationalities to prominence, t le 
modest English Manor House, which stood for great 
Britain, more than held its own. The quiet homelmcss 
-'f its exterior gave no hint to the casual visitor of t 
tick and rare, treasures of art which it enshrined, n 
the deep pleasure which a momentary inspection ot 
them, and of the beautiful rooms in which they " 

•mined, had in store for him. It is certain that- English 
Bste as represented in this pavilion has made S° . 
.’aim to the respect and admiration of foreign . • 

Writing of the Exhibition as a whole, it is impossible 
mwto marvel at the amount of artistic skill at , 

posal of the French architect. Never before has cement 
contributed so largely to the erection of „ 

architectural beauty, in which, the human ngur _ 
played so conspicuous, if not always, an unrestrained 

The opportunity of instruction in the arts and Practice 
<* design has evidently not been lost on the French 
anizan. How else could these vast structures, with ai 
their wealth of ornament in modelled fig} 11 
Painted fresco, have been produced? Certain it 


in this respect at least no other nation could! have com- 
manded the same amount of skilful craftsmanship, or 
have realised the like magnificent result. 

To the Educational Department extensive space was 
assigned in the great- building which enclosed three sides 
of the Champ de Mars, and naturally the exhibits of the 
schools of France occupied the greater part of the 
space. 

They deservd this, not merely because they are, so to 
speak, on the spot, but because ■■£ the extent, range, 
variety, and great, excellence of their exhibits. 

These exhibits embraced the whole field of the highly 
organised system of French education, including In- 
fant, Primary, and Secondary instruction and training — 
normal schools, and 1 institutions— Colleges and Univer- 
sities — Schools for the Fine Arts, and for Design and 
Decoration — Technical Schools— Agricultural Schools — 
together with' the work of associations of all kinds for 
the promotion of instruction and training in all branches 
of the Arts and Sciences, and in the application of these 
to the various industries. The work of the Trade 
Guilds of Masters and Workmen was also fully re- 
presented. 

The work of the French Schools in the Infant. Pri- 
mary, and Higher Primary stages, and in the normal 
training institutions, was shown by Departments of 
the Republic, each of the great divisions, in which the 
Republic is divided, making its own special exhibit.. In 
this group there were more than 4,000 social exhibits. 
They were most excellently arranged and displayed, 
and gave a very satisfactory reflex of the system, and the 
means and methods of instruction as they exist in France 
in these grades. . 

As might have been expected, the display illustrating 
the means of instruction and the results achieved in 
Design and Decoration in France, was extremely im- 
portant and valuable. It extended to no less than 252 
independent exhibits, and was full of the most varied 
interest and suggestions. It could not fail to have 
given to teachers of design much valuable information 
and useful inspiration. AJ1 the great schools devoted 
to the Decorative Arts made a most important display 
of their methods and results, and every Department of 
the Applied Arts found adequate representation. Many 
of the smaller arts and crafts were admirably shown, and 
it was evident that most praiseworthy efforts were made 
by voluntary associations of employers to secure satis- 
factory training for the apprentices and workpeople en- 
cased therein. This was well exemplified in the instance 
of° the Free School of Bijouterie in the Rue Chapuy, 
Paris, which presented a most interesting exhibit, illus- 
trating in every stage the production of enamelled metal 
work for personal decoration, and one could see at 3 
glance how skilfully the entire course of instruction 

shortly Free Schools for the instruction of ap- 
prentices in the artistic crafts, for the products of winch 
Paris is so famous, seem to abound. They extend more- 
over to Evening Schools of Masonry, Carpentry, 
Joinery. Smiths’ Work, Embroidery, Leather Work, 
House Painting and Decorating, and llumbmg ; and fine 
examples and models were shown of the work done by 
their students. The most notable feature, however, was 
not these models, excellent as they; were, but the draw- 
ings from which they were made, in which the students 
showed that they had fully mastered the principles of 
geometry and design, and brought these into use m the 
execution of t-heir work. 

Whether the art of the French decorator pleases our 
taste or not, it is quite clear from its lavish 
display throughout the Exhibition that we could not pro- 
duce it to the same extent even if we would. 

In an annexe in the Avenue de Suffrcn adjommg the 
main building in the Champ 

of the work, amongst others, of the six Ikoles Rationales 
of France. It is truly a most remark- 
able exhibit. These schools, according to locahty, de- 

„!e themsrivra to Bnffmonog-thc buJ.lmE 

th* textile industries— sometimes to all .hree. Iney 
appear to be attended by pupils up to e.ghtcen ye^s of 
ace who give about, fifty hours per week to study end 

fi Smite of large tools, .foam agm*-** 
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tVipi tinwra their patterns and drawings — and by splendid specimens 
j'y ' ’ of carpentry, which took the form in the School of St. 

— 1 Etienne of the finely designed canopy (constructed by 

the students), fifteen feet square and thirty feet high, 
containing the school exhibit. These schools are in- 
tended to prepare youths for the position of foremen, 
and if the capacity of the pupils is equal to their know- 
ledge and training, they must furnish excellent recruits 
bo French industries. 

In this annexe, in a room assigned exclusively to its 
display, was to be seen the splendid work of the Eculo 
Centra I e of l’aris. Th is work was illustrated entirely 
by drawings and memoirs. I was fortunate enough to 
have the opportunity of visiting this famous school on 
Tuesday, the 6tli of November, accompanied by the 
courteous and well-informed Director of llie English 
Educational exhibit, Mr. Fabian Wave, by whose aid I 
was enabled to got a most satisfactory insight into the 
methods and aims of the School. It is attended by 750 
men, who, at entrance, are not less than eighteen years 
of age, andi who, with a view to a diploma, enter upon 
a course of scientific and technical instruction extending 
over three years. Each year 250 students are admitted 
on a most severo competitive entrance examination, 
mainly Mathematical. They are recruited, not as might 
be expected from the l&oles Nationales Professionulles 
which could not, the Director stated, supply satisfactory 
candidates, but from the highest departments of the 
best Secondary Schools of tho State, after a training of 
a purely general character. So regular is tho attendance 
that of 250 students entering in the first year, 245 would 
bo found at the close of the third. 

The remarkable feature about the School is that all the 
students take the same course (the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of which the Director stoutly defended), no 
matter whether the future career of the students was to 
bo that of a chemist-, engineer, metallurgist, or archi- 
tect. 

Tho last month of the third year is dtevoted to the pro- 
duction of diploma work, which work is kept by the 
School and bound in large volumes. This work com- 
prises the execution of a project, accompanied by a 
suitable explanatory memoir, which project the- student 
chooses out of some- 200 offered to him. In the case of 
some of these I found that they comprised thirteen or 
fourteen large sheets of drawings, beautifully inked in, 
coloured, anil dimensioned, ranging from the general 
plan to drawings of every variety of detail of construc- 
tion. All are expected to be original in design, and 
aro the students’ own unaided work. As an example of 
their character, I observed one set, illustrative of a com- 
plete desigrr for the treatment of Coal Tar derivatives — 
another that of a design for a Bessemer convertor 
house and appliances for tho production of a given num- 
ber of tons of steel per day. With such a training tho 
students on leaving the institution at twenty-one or 
twenty-two are expected to be able to turn their acquire- 
ments to any department, of industrial life, and in proof 
of their ability to do this, a list of hundreds of names 
was shown mo of students in all branches of industry. 
Tho men, tho Director said, would turn their lm-uds to 
anything, no matter liow humble, in order to gain the 
actual experience the School could not give, trusting to 
thein education to enable them to rise quickly to posi- 
tions of responsibility and profit. Observation of the 
work of these French Schools leads me to tho conviction 
that the students aro men of rare industry and per- 
severance. No discipline, said the Director, was needful 
in this School. The men had made too many sacrifices, 
and were too eager in their desire to gain the diploma, 
to make any measures of discipline necessary. 

A remarkable feature of the organisation of education 
in Paris is the enormous number of free schools and 
free courses of instruction in every department of know- 
ledge. I do nob think tho extent and the value of this 
is quite realised by us. The City of Paris, the authori- 
ties of the Sorbonne, the Cltamber of Commerce, the 
Philomathio and Polyteelmic Societies, the Associations 
of Employers, and the 'Catholic Clergy, all unite in offer- 
ing instruction covering the whole field of human know- 
ledge, and the liberal, industrial, and domestic arts. 
No sacrifice appears to be too great to bring the means 
of education within reach of all the citizens and the 
walls of the Hotel do Ville were covered with announce- 
ments of the various courses. 

In tho Exhibition itself many other European nations, 
and even, far Japan, made a splendid show. Notably is 
this tlie case with Russia, Scandinavia, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, and in this connection I cannot leave un- 
noticed the entirely remarkable display of the School of 
Industrial Act- of Geneva — enshrined in- a pavilion 
by itself. 

Pottery, metal work, wood and stone carving, em- 
broidery, stained glass, enamelling— all these beautiful 


Sml *• 

of decorative designers and workers! 1 *»c. 


It is a remarkable fact that Germany sr, , 
make a striking impression by the 
cellence of its industrial exhibit, slioweS hi “ d 
work of its schools. The fruits, but n« th? 

El ,"" " 1 “• I. EX* 


Of the English Exhibit I can only savt w t 
lo „,o to rofluct latter the chaos i t£ 
monte ami host result, ot English ein'aSifr 
Despite the earnest labour given to it hr -n, fcdur ' 
nonsible. there. hneVlilT tko * im- 


mediately responsible, there “has neither Vi 
enough at disposal, nor the systematised anttlw 
Unac, Ion yhi, ; h eated iE&Sg 


of English education. One 


ade, namely, tho exhibit organised by 
ten «„ld Metis! ami other pmmi.M 
National Art competition. These have ^ l r 
admiration of foreign critics, and caused the 
authorities to say that they wondered, since sucked 
designs can be produced how it was that English a£‘ 
factiirevs came so largely to France for de&m* 

As evidence of the appreciation with which foreigners! 
ganl (lie efforts of English designers, it is desirable ^ 
remark that the greater part of the fine coifed i 
splendidly bound books shown by the Oxford Univ«' : ~ 
1 ress has been pm-chased for foreign museums and d 
schools and that it was stated to me that m, 
thousands of pounds had been spent in the Export- 
in this way in order to secure fine examples of decorrto 
art for these schools and institutions. 

Before passing from this brief account of contineri 
school exhibits, it is desirable to call attention, becas 
of its high educational value, to the remarkable coll# 


tivo exhibit of German mechanicians and opticians it- 
eluded in the educational section. Ninety-eight firms 
contributed to it, with the evident purpose of impressing 
upon foreign visitors, in a way that separate exhibits 


would have failed to do, tho high position Germany ha 


cision for which, with every advance in education *ai 
scientific research, there is an increasing demand. 

The collection was placed in charge of a scientific «• 
pert, with qualified scientific assistants, whose busines 
it was to explain to inquirers and intending purchaser! 


tho purpose and merits of the various exhibits. 

The illustrated catalogue of 253 quarto pages, is a 
model of skilful compilation, and is published in three 
languages. II s preface beai-s eloquent and convincing 
testimony to tho debt which the industry owes to the 
schools. 

It. pays a tribute of praise to the excellence of fe 
products of English and French mechanicians, and states 
tho fact that up to twenty years ago Germany was quiw 
unable to contest their claim to pre-eminence. Now s2 
is changed. 

In some departments of scientific instrument matins, 
such as optical glass, spirit levels, small sized astronomi- 
cal instruments, photometers, meteorological instrument=. 
electrical appliances, Germany is claimed to stand wits- 




The export of scientific apparatus and of optical gb« 
has trebled in ten years, and now reaches in value per 
annum upwards of £713,000, and their manufacture 
employs 13,625 persons in 790 establishments- 
But the remarkable feature is that the manufacturer: 
in this preface freely acknowledge that they owe tiffi 
great advance and pre-eminence to the schools, to tts 
encouragement of the various governments in the W> 
motion of -scientific research, and to the introduction e 
the metric system which gave a great impetus in the cot- 
struction of exact weights and delicate balances. 

A union was formed in 1881 of scientific men and« 
mechanicians and opticians throughout the German s®- 
pire, with the express purpose of promoting ‘ 
scientific, technical, and commercial development/ 
philosophical instrument making, and an official 
“The Leitschrift fur In strum entenkunde was 

German instrument makers eagerly sought the 
tance of scientists, and the majority of the leading 
now retain one or more experienced mathemafaoian- 
physicists in their service. . ... , a. 

In the preface before-named the main cr ^ 
great advance in Germany’s production ot “ 

’ ’ isa is freelv iriven to the 


instruments and glass is freely given to t. , 

Physical and Technical Institute of Berlin, the 


department of which devotes itself to 
research, the results of which it places at wie ■ 


research, the results of which it places ^-niies 

meclumicians, whilst the technical departme 
itself to matters concerning the construction t 
sophica-1 instruments. 
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It is repeatedly stated in. the preface to the catalogue 
that this or that department of scientific instrument 
making has owed its success entirely to the researches of 
the schools. For example, so runs the preface, 
■•About twenty years ago the manufacture of ther- 
mometers had come to a dead stop in Germany, ther- 
mometers being then invested with a defect, their 
liability to periodical changes, which seriously en- 
dangered German manufacture. Comprehensive in- 
vestigations, carried on by tire Imperial Physical and 
Technical Institute and the Jena Glass ‘Works, brought 
about the desired reward ...” in consequence of these 
systematic efforts the manufacture of thermometers has 
reached in Germany air unprecedented level, and now 
governs the markets of the world.” “The manufacture 
of electrical measuring instruments lias greatly profited 
by the fundamental labours of the Imperial Physical and 
Technical Institute.” To the “master mind” of Professor 
Abbe is due the " profound influence” of theoretical 
investigation " upon the development of German optical 
science and manufacture.” These extracts serve to in- 
dicate how deeply the German manufacturer esteems the 
results of scientific research, and how ready he is to ap- 
ply them in the development of manufactures. 

Amongst other features of high educational value in the 
Exposition, mention must be made of that of the Yille 
de Paris, in which, by means of diagrams, pictures, and 
models of a most realistic character, the municipal 
activities of the City were fully displayed. 

Apart from its advantage in giving to the citizens a com- 
plete view of the various municipal enterprises which con- 
tribute to, and secure tlieir comfort and well-being, and 
thereby reconciling them by an effective object lesson 
to the heavy expense, it, of necessity, entails, this ex- 
hibit becomes, from a technical point of view, of the 
greatest possible value to the students of civil and sani- 
tary engineering, of curative and preventive measures 
necessary for the maintenance of the public health, and 
of gas, hydraulic, and electrical engineering. 

If such a representation of the vast and varied munici- 
pal enterprise of the City of Manchester were available, 
it would, whilst being of the greatest interest to the 
citizens at large, be a most effective instrument m the 
training and instruction of technical students. 

But of all the Educational exhibits of foreign nations, 
none is more remarkable than that from the United 
States of America. It is most admirable, from whatever 
point of view it is, regarded, and is the result of a well 
directed policy, backed by ample funds. 

With a view to a satisfactory representation of 
American education, an organiser, namely, Mr. Howard 
J. Rogers, of Albany, New York State, was appointed 
by the Government in February, 1899, and' it is easy 
to see what a great gain lias resulted from setting a com- 
petent mind to work to bring together a ^splay which 
should adequately express the systems of Pnmary, 
Secondary, Scientific, Technical, Artistic and bniver- 
-sity instruction in the vast territory of the Union. 


Splendid use lias been made of Photography, and by D .c 
its means it lias been possible to bring within a com- 
paratively small compass a fairly adequate bird's eye view 
of the vast organisation in all its chief ramifications. 

The United States Government has spent more than 
£5.000 in its preparation, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the result. 

The plan briefly has been to select five or six of the 
great, cities east and west of the Union, and to request 
the superintendents of education to prepare a set of 
illustrations which would eonvey a complete view of the 
Primary. Secondary and normal educational facilities 
and conditions of each city. These are sln-wn in cases of 
hinged frames, containing some forty large photographs or 
other illustrations in each case. The trade school ex- 
hibits are shown separately, and so are those of the great 
Technological Institutions. In the instance of the Uni- 
versities, such as Yale. Harvard, Cornel!. Columbia, each 
lias undertaken to make a special exhibit of some chief 
feature of its work. The- nit’ result is that the American 
exhibit gives a complete view of education as seer, in the 
.States to-day, and it cannot fail to be of great educational 
value and inspiration, not only for teachers, but for ads 
ministratois engaged in the work of education. 

One of its most important and quite admirable fea- 
tures is the fine monographs — nineteen in number — some 
of them extending to upwards of sixty pages. produced 
under the. editorship of Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Colombia University, New York, dealing with 
all phases of educational activity. They are excellent 
ill tone, frank in criticism of their own methods, and 
full of the most useful suggestions. 

After my first visit I reported to you that the Com- 
mittee could not render a better service to education in 
ih's city and district than to take steps to secure this 
exhibit* as a whole for Manchester, and you authorised 
the Chairman to take at least preliminary steps to secure 
it if possible. 

The Chairman, on his visit to the Exhibition, fully 
confirmed my recommendation, and gave authority to 
proceed with the negotiations with the United States 
Commissioners. 

These have been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and an agreement has been made, subject to your ap- 
proval, whereby certain of the fittings have been pur- 
chased, and the whole of the collection loaned for Ex- 
hibition in Manchester. An agreement lias also been 
made with the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., to 
shin the exhibits, by their steamer, to Manchester via 
the Canal. . 

It only remains to say that the American authorities 
have shown the most hearty good will in the matter, and 
the most commendable desir*to promote the object the 
Committee had at heart in desiring this unique exhibit 
for display in this city. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Director. 

November 15th, 1900. 
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(See the Evidence of Mr. 

Resolved , — 

That the following report now submitted be approved. 
[copt] 

Report. 

Report of die Sob-Committee appointed » Jomt 
Meeting of the Bepreeentatae. of tbjWgl 
Board and the Technical Instruction <>mimttee, 
“ati December 12th M* M 
of the Manchester School Boanb to , | _ 

srsj? 5ssjf*25. asf - * - 

pare a scheme dealing therewith. 

The Sob-Committee hare 
jects of instruction, together 

tions of working of the two of following 

They now recommend the adopnc co . ordina - 

work undertaken by both Institutions. 


J. H. Reynolds, q. 4509.) 

The scheme is intended to realise the following 

aim3 ("a) The prevention of overlapping between the two 
Authorities with respect to tile objects and sub- 
jects of instruction undertaken in the Day and 
Evening Departments of the respective Distitu- 

(b) The promotion of the supply of .Students for the 
Technical School and other places of higher 
education— (1) of those who desire the more 
specialised forms of instruction of the Day and 
Evening Departments of the Municipal Techni- 
cal School, and (2) of those who desire to con- 
tame their general or professional education 
at the Grammar School or the Owens College. ^ 
The scheme is presented in broad detail as follows: t( 

1 The School Bo3rd shall conduct in the new Central tl 
School, shortly to be erected, the work of the Ozonised | 
Science School now earned on in the Central School, S 
Deansgnte : and the Preparatory cr Manual Depart - « 
nient of the Municipal Technical School shall be disoon- r 
tinned. o 
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IV - 2. The curriculum of the Organised Science Day School 

shall be so arranged as to lit in with the subsequent courses 
of the Day Technical Departments of the Municipal 
Curriculum of Technical School. In the ease of pupils desirous of pro- 
iter Grammar School, the Girls' 


the Organised seeding to the Manchester < 


be given to 
Scholarship: 


High School, or other Secondary School, the object of 
the instruction shall he to tit such pupils for the courses 
of instruction at such First Grade Secondary Schools. 

® 3. The pupils of the Central ‘School shall bo en- 

couraged to compete for the Scholarships which may bo 
legally tenable at the Schools of the Technical Listrue- 
” tion Committee, at the Grammar School, or at the 
Owens College, and! generally to. avail themselves of the 
facilities offered for Higher Education in Manchester 
rather than for tho National Scholarships or Royal Ex- 
hibitions now held at the Royal Colleges of Science of 
London' or Dublin. 

4. Bursaries shall bo founded by the Technical In- 
struction Committee tenable for three years : during tho 
first two years at the Organised Science Department of 


Schools who have passed the Sixth Standard The tv 
animations shall be conducted by the School Bo a J t 
such, subjects and with such regulations as to a° e J 
degree of proficiency, as may be approved by the Twtoi 

cal Instruction Committee, having regard to the pSt 


r intended occupations of tho competitors. 

12. The Technical Instruction Committee will 
s desirable, avail themselves i: " " ’ 


as desirable, avail themselves in the Evening novel*®* 
the Municipal Technical School of the serviced 0 f %?* °' 
Assistant Science Masters in the Board's new Oentll 
•Day .School, thus securing continuity in instruction and 
the interest of these teachers in the welfare of the two 
Institutions. lff0 

13. The foregoing arrangements are not to exclude the % 
technical Instruction Committee from teaching- For Technical 
e.gn Languages in the Day Technical Departments nm-DejWfcs, 
from the establishment, if deemed desirable, of an ad iaCo ‘ : ' 
v sliced Technical Department in Commercial Knowledvn S ercii! 
for day students of fifteen years of age and upwards, nor 


1st year, 
2nd year, 
3rd year, 


... £0 1 
. .£ 12 / 


Tenable at tbc Central School. 


.£15 Tenable at the Municipal 
Technical ° ' ’ 


Mi M. d *&*«. fft! ssjg ssarsrj. t&z? •* «• *?£ a* 

louowing value . obtaining certifacates from examining bodies ; but such 

Domestic Economy Courses are to be arranged so as not 
to- bo in competition with the School Board’s Evening 
Institutes for Women and Girls. fa 

14. It, is desirable, if possible, that the new Central q lW 

School bo erected in the immediate vicinity of the newtherre 
Municipal Tecluiical School in Whitworth-street and 
Sackville-street. SchooL 

15. The Syllabuses issued respectively by the School c r „ l , 
Board and by the Technical Instruction Committee shall 
be the subject of joint consideration and agreement, and 
be issued simultaneously, and each, as the cose may be, 
shall refer to the work of the School Board or the Tech- 


Tke arrangements of the examinations for tho award 
of these Bursaries shall bo made by the Technical In- 
struction Committee, and the Competition for the Bur- 
saries shall be open to all Manchester pupils in Public 
Elementary Schools, or in any other Schools of the City. 

By this means pupils who intend to devote themselves 
to industrial or commercial pursuits may have continuous 
instruction, and thus be enabled to proceed to the 
Municipal Technical School, or to other places of 
higher instruction, with a view to their further ad- 
vancement. 

Limit of 5. The School Board aib the Central School shall cease to 
Science and give Science and Art instruction to Day students beyond 
Art Ins true- the stages required by the regulations of the Education De- 
o Board partment, Whitehall, or the scheme arranged for 
Organised Science Schools. The School Board shall also 
cease to give instruction in Science or in Art in the Cen- 
tral Evening School, and the School of Art at the Cen- 
tral School shall be discontinued. 

6. The Tecluiical Instruction Committee shall provide 
in the evening for all the subjects of the , Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department, and for tho Art instruction 
hitherto conducted in the Central School. 

7. All Honours Instruction in Science, and Advanced 
Instruction in Art, hitherto given -at tho Central School, 
including bite special courses for the Art Class Teachers' 
and! the Art Masters’ Certificates, shall be given respec- 
tively in the Municipal Technical School and tho Munici- 
pal School of Art. 

8. Provision shall be made by tho Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee in separate classes for the instruction 
of teachers in such subjects as Wood and Iron Work in 
the Municipal Technical School in co-operation with the 
School Board ; and in Drawing exclusively for Pupil 
Teachers, either at the Pupil Teaoliors’ centres, or at the 
Municipal School of Art. 

School Board 9. Tlus Technical Instruction Committee shall transfer 
to the Central School all the Commercial instruction now 
given in the Municipal Tecluiical School, and shall cease to 
teachthesubjeets coimprisedin the coursei of the Commer- 
cial Evening School, c.<j. : English Composition and Cor- 
respondence, Arithmetic, Writing, Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, Type-wri'ting, and Foreign Languages. 

This arrangement is not to exclude the Municipal 
Technical School from providing courses of study or 
lectures in Advanced Commercial Knowledge, such 
courses to be included in the subjects set forth in the 
curriculum of the Central Evening Commercial School, 
the qualified Students in which may attend these 
courses, and the attendances be registered with those 
made at tho Evening Commercial SchooL 
Pupils under eighteen years of age may be enrolled 
as students of the Central Evening Commercial School, 
provided tliat they possess the necessary educational 
qualifications. 

Facilities for ® le Central Evening Commercial School shall con- 

Graduafce tinue to provide the facilities hitherto available for pre- 
Courses. paration in the subjects of University Graduate Courses, 
the Science instruction needed being given in the Munici- 
pal Technical School. 

11. A system of Free Admissions, with or without 
mnall Bin-saries to the Evening Classes of the Municipal 
Technical School and the Municipal School of Art shall 

° e ^ranged, and the privilege of Free Admission corn- 

School of Art, for annually by pupils of tho Public Elementary 


Technical 

Instruction 

Committee 

Science and 
Art Instruc- 

Honoura 
Instruction i 
Science and 


Evening 

Commercial 

Instruction. 


meal Instruction Committee. The monthly periodical 
styled " The Evening Student ” shall embrace the work 
of both Institutions, and be, as far as possible, the organ 
of both. 

16. Tlio School Board being under the necessity of Commeta. 
providing accommodation for the work now carried on in tt entof 
the Central School in Deansgate within eighteen months operatic j 
from the present time, the 1 foregoing arrangements shall the schwa 
come into effect- for the Session 1897-98 — that is to say, 
twelve months before the new Technical School is ready 
for occupation. 

The students in Science and Art now attending the 
Central School Evening Classes shall be accommodated 
in the Municipal Technical School in the rooms vacated 
by the Commercial Classes now carried on therein. 

(Signed) 


EnwArtn C. Macuiue, n.n., 
Dean of Manchester, Cliairm 
C. H. Wyatt, Clerk 
James Hoy, Chairman 
J. H. Reynolds, 


•j On behalf of the 
School Board for 
J Manchester. 
i On behalf of the. 
I Technical In- 
i’ sfruction Com- 
mittee of Man- 
chester. 


Free admis- 
sions to the 
Technical 
School and 


Director and Secretary' 

Manchester, December 19th, 1895. 

At a meeting of the Representatives of the Manchester 
School Board and the Technical Instruction Committee, 
held on Friday, December 27tlr, 1895, at the Offices of 
the School Board, it was 

Resolved , — 

That the Scheme of the Sub-Committee as amended 
be adopted. 

Resolved , — 

That a Copy of the Scheme be sent to every 
Member of the School Board and to every Member 
of the Technical Instruction Committee. 

(Signed) C. H. Wyatt, 

J. H. Reynolds, 

December 27th, 1895. 

Resolved , — 

That a print of the report be forwarded to each M e ®' 
her of the City Council, and to the Press, prior to it 
next Meeting. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

(Signed) James Hoy, ^ 




Chairman. 


Town Hall, 

2nd January, 1896. 
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Document put in by Arnold Graves, Esq., B.A., Secretary to the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ireland. 

Table of existing Irish Trades likely to be benefited by the extension of Technical Instruction. 
(See the Evidence of Mr. Arnold Graves, q. 5732.) 


following 

Trace. 


Number 

following 

Trade. 


Trade. 




Bookbinders. 


linen Manufacturers 
Woollen Trade, 
Cotton Trade, 
Carpenters. 
Bootmakers, . 

Blacksmiths, . 
Fishermen, . 


Ship Carpenters. . 
Miners, 

Brewers, 

Plasterers. . 
Maltsters, Distillers, 
Braziers, 
Basketmakers, 

Wood Turners. 
Lithographers, 
Jewellers, 

Glass Manufactmers, 


Masons, 

Painters, Glaziers, . 
Coopers, 

Ship and Boat Builders, 


Paper Makers, 
Sail Makers, 
Coppersmiths. 
Wood Carvers, 
Soapmakers. 


Bricklayers . 
Cabinetmakers, 
Plumbers, 
Coachmakers. 
Tin Workers, . 


a by W. Macneile Dixon, Esq., Litt. D., Prof, 
ge and Literature in the University of Birmi 

Memorandum submitted to the Koyat. Commission. 
(See the Erideuce of Professor Maoueile Dixon, q. 6790.) 
ectoNe, peu « 5* 

,rly unsuited to 
experience has 
University has 
fc may fairly he 

cry is with the 

or*" Scottish type. After 
e the establishment of a 
,am the federal type was re- 
Ireland the ideals and require- 

ft ,rosodi»md»F«~”ma» 

tuulJ -aaj attempt to provide for their 
th„ jff^'tSor. imidtoSoo. pr.- 
British Universities may be 

' hoods— national (oidproTOici^- £** 


are capable of advancing knowledge, 
jn of tlie number of teachers in each 
and of providing instruction in special 
departments of each subject. 
le 1 That they are concerned rather with knowledge 
( for its own sake than with the applications of 
knowledge to local requirements, and tram 
their students for national rather than provin- 
cial ends. 

(f.) That their geographical position does not affect 
their curricula. 

fkmbridtre, and Dublin seem to be the only 
UmyeratiM in the British by (to 

work, and ntonM, teafora, walaomo 
L '^ob^^“bSaa*«*tio.'of ae pnwind.l tppe of 

University may be noted: — 

(a.) That their form of government is democratic, and 

« -S2S — 

centres. 


The federal type of University, 
haps in a country like Wales, is ] 
Ireland. In theory, perhaps, ate 
little to say in its favour. vu 
within it the seeds of disruption, 
assumed that the future in • 
University of the German. < 
exhaustive discussion, 

University in Birmangli 
jeeted. In the case of _ 
ments of North and South a r e so 
entirely nugatory any 
necessities in ti" 

What, then, 
serving University 
necessities. B~"* 
under two bmu — — , . - „» 
characteristics of the national type 
(a.) That they are aristocratic in 
is, managed by an exclus 
indifferent to popular critic 
(5.) That they preserve the high* 

(c.) That they are self-contained, 
' supplying themselves with t w 
ternal assistance. 
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T s. (''•) Tlial ' they provide for local neeHs, and thus do 
work impossible for Universities of the national 
hype. In the University of Birmingham, there 
exists, for example, a ffiiiuisliing School of 
Brewing, and it School of 'Commerce is in pro- 
cess of organisation. A dauso from flic last 
report of Olio Professor of Brewing well dis- 
plays tilio character of much of (.he practical 
work which can be <lone only by Provincial 
Universities I slioiilil like to record the 
kindness of Messrs Who well, Messrs Frederick 
Wmiith, and Messrs. Thomas Salt & On., of 
Barium, in allowing my stildonls and myself, 
on various occasions, both last session and this, 
to visit their mailings and breweries.” 
Universities of the provincial type mm/ be "full” 
Universities, embracing all the usual faculties, or tliey 
may be Universities of one or two faculties. 

The fetm University is strictly applicable to the 
hitter mss, and, in no sense, implies a place of “ uni- 
versal learning. It was applied in mediiuval times 
to Salerno and Bologna, Universities concerned with 
limited groups of studies. To the general misunder- 
standing respecting the true scope and diameter of 
University institutions must, in part, lie ascribed the 
sadly belated effort to meet the educational require- 
ments of this country. Ireland seems fio require local 
faculties of University rank, doing work of a University 
standard. J 

But the form of government should he democratic, 
for many reasons, c.g. : — 

1. Tiro burden of responsibility for thoir success is 

thrown on the community to which they 
minister. J 

2. The institutions themselves benefit from the local 

Knowledge and local patriotism of tflioir Go- 
vernors. 

3. Dependent, in considerable measure, upon the 

financial support, of the district to which they 
belong, they are necessarily active and pro- 
gressive societies. 

With these preliminaries I would venture to suggest 
that the TTmvemtj- problem in Ireland might be dealt 
wiWi in the following way: — 

The appointment of a permanent University Com- 
mission of four or five persons, independent of all the 
Uo lieges concerned. 

Tho establishment of two Universities under the 
Commission— a Catholic University in Dublin, and a 
Queen s University in Belfast. 

The Catholic University would be governed by a 
Court of (in tlm first instance) 200 or 260 persons tho 
Roman Catholic Bishops, together willli Roman Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen. This body would connect 
S' , Univcwrtr with tlm intellectual life of Roman 
Cathohc Irdand, and wouhl act as an Advisory Hoard 
to tho 'Commission,. 

An Executive Committer nr Council would consist, of 
say (in the first instance) : — ’ 

Tho Chancellor, being the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, and four Roman Oath olio Bishops. 
Ten persons nominated by tho Court from among 
their members. 

Five persons elected by and representing tho teaching 
staff. 

This bokly reporting to the Court would manage 
finance, and review' the action, of tho Seraato or Aca- 
demic body, consisting of heads of departments, and 
managing education and discipline. Eventually the 
graduates should have five representatives upon the 
Executive Commitltoo or Council. These throe bodies, 
—the Court, tho Council, and the Senate — would keep 
the institution in touch with society at large, with its 


a rivalry which, in the iudtrmont <vF X, ® ge \ 
tro ],",, 1 wo," 1 ' hardly |iro,m"e be hraltu) 1 " 

l>™«lo 11,0 grants „ t _i, for X e £b£’T t ' 

ScX'ti" — - 

“XvuSX'ofi Jjj 

z i“ tas sa* 

l.nng it about, the University of 'London mfg fS^ 
bsh exainm^tion .-outre. in Ireland, and thns pSde 
(or Mu, atmlmla „f «»» tmMm tho tools of a S 
known stand, nil. Tho Dnivor.it, oi London 

Only examining University in th, 
l.rilish Isles, a consummation devoutly to be wished * 
Students m fully-equipped faculties would be examined 
by their own teachers, and by external Examiners ap- 
pointed by their own University authorities. P 

Queen's College, Belfast, would be reconstituted as 
tlio Queens University, governed by a local Court of 
in the first instance, 200 or 300 persons, and eventually 

“W&’SSti JJarSSyf £■££ 

tno Coni milter, or Council would manage finance and 
review the acts of the .Senate concerned with education 
and discipline The Council should contain represen- 
tatives of the Municipal Council. 

Such faculties as were of University standard would 
be independent of the Commission, and would examine 
thoir own students, with the assistance of external 
Examiners appointed by the University, through the 
ciena to or academic body. The students of other facul- 
ties would I submit to external tests. The departments 
or Applied Science would be managed by Advisory 
Boards, consisting of tho teachers in the department, 
and other persons appointed by the Council, on account 
of their special practical knowledge. E.g . — The De- 
partment of Commerce would be strengthened by the 
presence on the Board of one or two leading merchants. 
Courses of lectures might even be given from time to 
tune by local persons officially unconnected with the 
University. The Town Clerk of Birmingham recently 
gavo a course of interesting lectures in the University 
upon Taxation. 

Tho acts of the faculties or departments would, 
however, lie submitted to the Senate. 

New faculties might from time to time be added to 
either University when the Commission was satisfied 
with tho endowment, equipment, and staff. Local 
efforts on its behalf would bo an important means of 
estimating its prospect, of suceess. 

.Shite support to a provincial institution should in- 
variably lie proportioned to the interest displayed in it 
by tho district to which it belongs as evinced by local 
endowment. 

The possibility of striking a side blow at Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the establishment of a weak 
faculty, e.t 7 ., in Arts, should be borne in mind, lest in 
the effort 'to extend and improve University Education 
in Ireland, one of its chief supports might suffer. Both 
tho Roman Catholic University and Queen’s University 
should require residence, i.e., attendance upon lectures, 
from all students, and the classes in both should be 
open to women. 

I would venture to suggest that the endowment of 
lexandra Coll and ita .ffilld,;™,. +n flip University 


JIL-.M1.11W011 in touch wu-n society at large, with its open to women, 
own past members, and with professional and expert I would venture to suggest that the endowment of 
opinion. Its fiiumce would bo in the hands of practical Alexandra College, and its affiliation, to the University 

men, its education and discipline in those of scholars. of Dublin, would provide for all the women seeking 

Appeals on questions of faith or morals should he University Education, not provided for by the Roman 
decided by the Chancellor. Catholic University and Queen’s University. 

Tho appointment of Professors and teachers should The financial requirements of these Universities, to- 
be made by the Executive Committee or Council on getlier witlh those, of the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and 
® cna to- Galway, would be considered even - five years, after 

The University would necessarily be confined to inspection by the Commission or persons appointed by 
persons professing the Romani Catholic religion. It Parliament, 
is asked for by them, and the graduates would even- 
tually have a large share in its government, and tho 
direction of its policy. It would seem improper also 
to admit students who could newer become members of 
its governing body, or could do so only to introduce dis- 
Dniv e ^tySaXld. a,PraCtian, ’ ,1 ° th ° tJnivor3lfc y ° r Dublin might provide 


I may add that, in my opinion, the University prob- 
lem should lie treated as part of the general educational 


problem in tho country. 

W. Macneile Dixon. 

jr such students external examinations of the neeessar 
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VII. 

Documents put in by tbe Right Reverend Monsignor Molloy, D.D., D.Sc., 
Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. 

( 1 .) 


Docrv3STS. 

Ytl. 


The Governing Body of the Catholic University School of Medicine. 
Incorporated under tlie Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885. 


of Moi 


(See the Eviden 

Ex-Officio Members. 

1. Most Rev. William J. Walsh, D.D., Archbishop of 

Dublin. Chairman. 

2. Right Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc.. Rector of 

the Catholic University, Vice-Chairman. 

3. Sir Christopher Nixon, LL.D., M.D., F.R.CP.I., 

Dean of Faculty. 

4. Very Rev. Robert Carbery, Dean of Residence. 

Beprcscntatires of the. Faculty. 

5. Patrick J. Hayes, M.D., M.R.C.E., F.R.U.I. 


iguor Molloy, q. 6633, p 152.) 

6. Ambrose Birmingham, M.D., F.R.U.I., F.R-.C.S.I- 

7. D. J. Coffey, 31. A.. M.B., F.R.U.I. 


Rcprcscntatircs of Medical Science. 

8. Thomas More Madden, M.D.. F.Il.C.S.E. 

9. Richard F. Tobin, F.R.C.S.I. 

10. Joseph F. O'Carroll. M.D.. F.R.C.P.T. 

Representative of the Bishops. 

11. Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., Bishop of Clonferfc. 


Medical Faculty. 


Sir C. Nixon, M.D., Dean. 
Patrick J. Hayes, M.D. 
Charles Coppinger, M.D. 
Antony Roche, M.R.C.P.I. 
Alfred J. Smith, M.B., M.A.O. 


E. J. M Weenev, M.D. 

Denis J. Coffey. 31. B. 

Hugh Ryan, D.Sc. 

31. J- Dempsey. 31.D. 

Ambrose Birmingham. M.D. (Registrar). 


(2.) 


Teaching Staff of the Catholic University School of Medicine. 


(See the Evidence of Monsignor Molloy, q. 6633, p. 154. 

Demonstrator of Histology. 

Michael Curran, M.A. (in Biolog y),hLB., B. C*. . 
B.A.O., R.U.I. (with Erst place hirst Honouis and 
First Exliibition). 


Anatomical Department. 

A. Birmingham, M.D., B.Cn., B.A.O., Irel., 

F R C S L L.R.C.P.I., Fellow and Examiner in 
Anatomy, Royal University, Ireland; Examiner m 

Anatomy, UnLi.ity ot Cambridge, and H„,,l Cob 

lege of Surgeons and Conjoint Board, K.G.l . ana 
KC.S., Ireland; Past President, Anatomical and 

Physiological Section, Boyal Academy of Medrcme, 

Ireland ; Past Vice-President and beoret.ry, Ana- 
tomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland , 
Anthor of “ The Digestive System in Cnnninghain s 
Text-Book of Anatomy! Joint Anthor of the anato 
mical section of MaoNanghton, Jones s Diseases of 
the Ear; Anthor of numerous papers 
subjects in the Journal of Anatomy (mi P Jiynolojj. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy. 

P J Fagan, F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Extern Department. _ B 

°fS; tfit 

TraveUing Medical Scholarship in Anatomy, S.C., 
R.U.I. 

Physiological Department. 

Emeritus Professor. 

Charles Coppinger, F.RC.S.L, M.D., 

Causa), R.U.I. ; Surgeon to the Mater Mnmco^ 
Hospital ; Consulting Surgeon to St. Michaels Jim 
piH Kingstown; Examiner in Physiology, Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

Professor. 

^fty sffiifto ^ J 

Physiology, B.y.l fco^M.y- 

Munich, Leipzic, and Madrid. 


Department of Chemistry. 

TTmrlt Rvm M A . D.Sc., Ex-University Student in 
Chemistry’, Gold Medallist, Fellow and Examiner 
in Chemistry, Royal University oi Ireland , Author 
S Mveral papers on advanced Chemical subjec f , m- 
cluding 1 *’ Ths Salactosides,” "The Gluevu.de.,* and 
•• The Amido-Ketones. 

Assistant to the Professor. 

Geo. Ebrill. B.A. (in Chemistry and Physics), R.U.I. 
Department of Sirceky. 

Hosoita! ; Consulting SuTgeon, St. Michaels rios 

in^tans^ of Medi- 

cine, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Assistant to the Professor. 

T „ c; xf* Ardte F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon to St. Vincent's 
nJmUA Momiv of Council R.C.S.I. ; Author of 
?A Manual of Operative Surgery, and of several 
papers on surgical subjects. 

3IEDICINE. 

lege!’ Afaynooth > Consulting end Ti.itiug^Physvomn 
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to the Central Asylum, Dundrum ; President of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Ireland ; Author of 
“A Handbook of Hospital Practice and Physical 
Diagnosis,” and of numerous papers on medical sub- 
jects printed in the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 

Alfred J. Smith, M.B., M.Cii., M.A.O. (Irel.), 
F.R.O.S.I., L.M.RC.P.L ; Examiner in Midwifery, 
&c., Royal University, Ireland; late Examiner in 
Midwifery, Royal College of Surgeons and Conjoint 
Board, R.Q.P., and R.C.S., Ireland ; Ex- Assistant 
Master, Rotunda Hospital, Dublin ; Gynecologist, 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Stephen’s-green ; Fellow and 
Member of Council, British Gynaecological Society, 
London ; Author of “ Report of the Rotunda Gyne- 
cological Department for 1887,” “Report of Ab- 
dominal sections performed in the Gynecological 
Ward of St. Vincent’s Hospital,” and of numerous 
papers on Gynecological subjects. 

Department of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Edmond J. M'Weeney, M.A., M.D., M.Ch., M.A.O., 
M.R.C.P.I. ; Ex-Scholar and University Student,’ 
R.U.I. ; Examiner in Pathology, Royal University 
of Ireland ; Pathologist, Mater Misericordire, 
Goombe, and the National Lying-in Hospitals ; Bac- 
teriologist to the Local Government Board Ireland ; 
President of the Pathological Section of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland ; Author of “ Intro- 
duction to Chemical Methods of Clinical Diagnosis, 
with an appendix on Micro-Biological Methods," 
and of numerous papers on bacteriological and bota- 
nical subjects. 

Department of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

M S, rt i n J • Dwnpsey, B.A., M.D. (with Gold Medal), 
B.CH;, B.A.O., R.U.I. ; Fellow, Royal College of 
I hysicians, Ireland ; Examiner in Materia Medica, 
Royal University; Physician, Mater Misericordi® 
Hospital. 

Assistant to the. Professor. 

Lewis Mnro-O'F errall, F.R.C.S.T., L. & L.M.R.C P I 
Physician to the Children’s Hospital, Dublin. ’ 

Department of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene 

Antony Roche, M.R.C.P.I., L.M., L.R.C.S.I. ; Fellow 
of the Sanitary Institute of London ; Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts; Examiner in Medical 
Jurisprudence and Hygiene, Royal University, Ire- 
^ nd ,: A , u r tll0r of English edition of “The Imperial 
Health Manual, ’ and of several papers on public 
health matters. 


Department of Ophthalmology. 

Louis Werner, B.A., M.B., B Oh v D „ „ 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Mater Miseidcordi® Hm vj 1 ! ’ 
Examiner in Ophthalmic and Aural P jw ; , 

University; Assistant Surgeon, NatS ^ 
and Ear Infirmary, Moles worth-street ;*a5iJ^ 
several papers on Ophthalmological subff an °j 
of ™ editi “ 

Department of Biology. 

Biology. 

George Sigerson, M.D., M.Ch., F.R U I ibpi,, 
M.R.I.A. ; Examiner in BiologT i5£ 
of Maud ; Follow of tho Li™,, 

Member of the Anthropological and Clinical 
Paoia ; and of the Soianfiao Sooi^, 

Practical Biology (B.U.l. Course). 
Aiexander J Blayney, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O 
(with First I lace. First Honours, and First Exhibi- 
tion), F.R.C.S.I. ; Ex-University Student in 
Biology ; Examiner m Biology, Royal University, 
Ireland; Assistant Surgeon to the Mater Miseri 
oordiiB Hospital. 

Elementary Biology. 

De ^ ^? ey ’ M ' A - ( in Biology), M.B., B.Ch., 
B.A.O. ; Winner of University Studentship, R U I • 
Lecturer on Biology, St. Patrick’s College, MaynootL 

Department of Physics. 

Natural Philosophy (B.U.l. Course). 

J. A. M'Olelland, M.A., B.Sc. Cambridge, (for research 
work) ; Fellow and Examiner in Natural Philosophy, 
Royal University of Ireland ; late Junior Fellow (fry 
examination), R.U.I. ; and late 1851 Exhibition Re- 
search Scholar at Owen’s College, Manchester. 

Elementary Physics. 

P. J. Fagan, Fellow and Licentiate, R.C.S.I. ; L. and 
L.M.R.C.P.I. ; Surgeon to St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Dublin (Extern Department). 

Department of Dentistry. 

Kevin E. O'Duffy, L.D.S., R.C.S.E. ; Dental Surgeon 
to St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin ; Lecturer on 
Mechanical Dentistry, and Assistant Dental Surgeon, 
Dental Hospital, Ireland; President, Dental Stu- 
dents’ Society of Ireland. 


(3.) 


Scheme fiamed under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, for the Government 
and MANAGEMENT of the CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of MEDICINE, in the City of 
Dublin, and approved by Order in Council, dated 24th May, 1892 


(See the Evidence of Monsignor Molloy, q. 6647.) 


Whereas, in or about the year 1855, a School oi 
Medicine was established by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, at St. Cecilia-street, in the city 
ot Dublin, and has since been carried on there, undei 
the name of the School of Medicine of the Catholic 
University of Ireland : 

And whereas the site and buildings of the said school, 
more particularly described in the first schedule hereto, 
?o!o - d tlle mdenture of lease dated May 23, 

looa, m the first schedule mentioned, and are now 
vested in the Most Rev. Thomas W. Oroke, d.d., Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, as the surviving trustee thereof, for 
the purposes of the said school : 

And whereas Hugh Blayney, late of No. 32, Eccles- 
m- 1 deceased, by his will 

May 26 > , 1 877, bequeathed to the trustees and 
executors named therein certain “ Shares in the Bank 
J r ^ st t0 pay over the dividends or 
oSfv Pr rf t? of -£ ve g f such ^ares to the Roman 
Catholic University, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin; 


and the said bequest is now represented by the sum of 
five hundred pounds Stock of the Bank of Ireland, 
standing in the name of the Accountant-General of the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland, more particularly 
described in the Second Schedule hereto, Part L, and 
the dividends thereon are now payable to the Right 
Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., as Rector of the said Univer- 
sity : 

And whereas the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
being the governing body of the said University, have 
by resolution passed at a meeting held on June 25, 
1891, determined that the annual income derived from 
the said sum of five hundred pounds Stock of the 
Bank of Ireland shall be applied to the purposes of the 
said School of Medicine ; subject to the condition that 
if at any time, in their opinion, all or any part of the 
said income shall be no longer required for the purposes 
of the said School, or cannot be beneficially applied 
thereto, they may direct that it shall be applied to 
any other purpose connected with the said University: 
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And whereas the said Bishops have, by resolution 
passed at the aforesaid meeting, determined to apply 
to the purposes of the said School of Medicine a sum 
of one thousand^ pounds, being part of a bequest left 
to the said University by the late Patrick Lynch, u.d., 
of Belfast, which, sum is more particularly described 
in the Second Schedule hereto, Part II. : 

And whereas, in consideration of a sum of five 
hundred pounds heretofore espended by the said 
Bishops upon the improvement and equipment of the 
said School of Medicine, an arrangement has been 
made with the Medical Faculty of the said School 
that two students should receive free lectures each year 
in the said School 

Anid whereas the said site and buildings, and the 
income from the said Bank of Ireland Stock, and the 
said sum of one thousand pounds, now constitute 
educational endowments within the meaning of the 
Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885 ; and 
the Roman Catholic Bjshops of Ireland, being the 
governing body of the said Catholic University and of 
the said School of Medicine, have intimated in writing 
to the Commissioners under the said Act, their con- 
sent that the said endowments shall be dealt with 
under the said Act : 

And whereas it has appeared to the Commissioners 
under the said Act, after due inquiry, that, in order 
to extend the usefulness of the said several endowments, 
provision should be made for the future government 
and management of the said School of Medicine and 
of the said endowments, in the manner hereinafter 
appearing : 

Therefore, from and after the date of this scheme, 
being the day upon which the Lord Lieutenant shall 
by Order in Council declare his approbation thereof, 
the said endowments shall be held, governed, managed, 
and applied for the purposes, with the powers, under 
the conditions and provisions, and in the manner 
hereinafter set forth, and not otherwise, any previous 
Act of Parliament, Letters Patent, Statute, Charter, 
Deed, Will, Instrument, Scheme, Trust, or Direction 
relating to the subject-matter of this scheme, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Preliminary. 

1. For the purposes of this scheme, unless the con- 

^ text otherwise requires, the following terms shall be 
interpreted as follows : — 

“ The Act ’’ shall mean the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Act, 1885. , , „ ,. . 

"The School” shall mean the School of Medicine 
founded by the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
and now carried on at St. Cecilia-street, in the city 
of Dublin, and known as the School of Medicine of the 
Catholic University of Ireland. . 

“The Governors” shall mean the governing body 
of the School, as hereby incorporated. 

“The Endowments” shall mean and include all the 
lands, buildings, tenements, hereditaments, moneys, 
stocks, chattels, and effects mentioned in the several 
schedules hereto, and all the rents, interest, dividends, 
and income thereof, due and accruing ; and shall also 
include all or any other property, real or personal, 
which shall hereby, or may at any time hereafter, 
become or be vested in the governors for all or any ot 
the purposes of this scheme. . 

“The Catholic University” shall mean the institu- 
tion founded by the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
in or about the year 1854, and known as the Catholic 
University of Ireland. . _ 

“The Bishops” shall mean the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland for the tune being. 

“The Faculty” shall mean the Medical Faculty of 
the School, for the time being, as constituted under 
the provisions of this scheme. , , , 

“The Dean of Faculty” shall mean the person elected 
to act as Chairman of the Faculty, as hereinafter pro- 

" The Dean of Residence” shall mean the person 
appointed, under the provisions of this scheme, to 
have charge of the moral and religious conduct ot tne 
students of the School. 

The Governing Body. 

^ration 2. From and after the date of this scheme a covern- 

'Wning ing body shall be formed in the maimer following, 

the future management of the School and of the endow- 
ments. , 

It shall consist of four ex-officio governors, and seven 
representative governors. 


The cx-officio governors shall be the Roman Catholic j) oocitESX3 . 
Archbishop of Dublin; the Rector of the Catholic Uni- yil. 
versity j tbe Dean of Faculty ; and the Dean of Resi- — 
dence ; all for the time being. 

One representative governor shall be appointed by 
the Bishops, as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
known as the representative of the Bishops ; three 
representative governors shall be elected from their own 
body by the Faculty, and shall be known as the repre- 
sentatives of the faculty ; and three representative 
governors shah be appointed by the Bishops, from per- 
sons of distinction in the Medical profession, not mem- 
bers of the Faculty, and shall be known as the represen- 
tatives of Medical Science. 

At the first meeting of the Bishops after the date of 
this scheme, iney shall appoint a governor who shall 
be their representative, and they shall determine the 
period for which he shall hold office. In making this 
appointment, and in carrying out the other provisions 
of this scheme, the Bishops shall proceed according to 
the rules for the time being regulating the ordinary 
business of their meetings. 

The representatives of the Faculty shall, in the first 
instance, be such and so many of the following persons 
as, at the date of this scheme, shall be qualified, able, 
and willing to act as governors: — 

1. Francis J. B. Quinlan, m.d., f.k.c.p.i. 

2. Patrick J. Hayes, m.d., f.b.c.s.e. 

3. Ambrose Birmingham, m.b., b.CH. 

The representatives of Medical Science shall, in the 
first instance, be such and so many of the following 
persons as, at the date of this scheme, shall be qualified, 
able, and willing to act as governors : — 

1. Francis R. Cruise, it.n., f.u.c.p.i. 

2. Thomas More Madden, m.d., f.r.c.s.i. Edin. 

3. Richard F. Tobin, A.M.S., f.r.c.s.i. 


The governors for the time being shall constitute a 
body corporate, by the name of “ The Governors of the 
Catholic University School of Medicine,” with per- 
petual succession and a common seal, and power to 
acquire and hold property, real and personal, for the 
purposes of this scheme. 

3. Whenever the representative of the Bishops snail Representative 
cease to hold office, thev shall appoint a suitable per- 0 f the Bishops, 
son to fifi the vacancy ; and they shall, from time to 
time, determine the period for which their repre- 
sentative shall hold office. Until the first appointment 
of the representative of the Bishops, the above-named 
ex-officio and representative Governors shall constitute 
the governing body, and shah be capable of exercising 
all the powers of the Governors. 

4 One representative of the Faculty shall go out Representa- 
of office on the thirty-first day of October first hap- tires of the 
pening more than twelve months after the date of this Faculty, 
scheme, and on every succeeding .thirty-first day of 
October. In the same month of October, the Faculty 

shall elect one of their number to be a representative 
Governor. Each representative Governor, so elected, 
shall enter upon office on the first day of November 
following his election, and shall hold office for three 
years, or until he shall vacate office as hereinafter 
provided. The order in which the first-nanied represen- 
tatives of the Faculty shall go out of office shall be 
determined by lot. Every outgoing representative of 
the Faculty, being otherwise qualified, shall be eligible 
for re-election. , _ . ... . _ 

5 One representative of Medical Science shall go out Represectu- 
of office on the thirty-first day of October first hap- lives of Medi- 
pening more than twelve months after the date of cal Seem*, 
this scheme, and on every succeeding thirty-first day 

of October ; and at their meeting in the same month 
of October or in some preceding month, as the Bishops 
shall, from time to time, determine, the Bishops shall 
appoint a qualified person to take his place. Each 
Representative Governor so appointed shall enter upon 
office on the first day of November following his ap- 
pointment, and shall hold office for three years or 
until he shall vacate office as hereinafter provided. 

The order in which the first-named Representatives of 
Medical Science shall go out of office shall be deter- 
mined by lot. Every outgoing Representative of 
Medical Science, being otherwise qualified, shall be 
eligible for re-appointment. ,, 

0. Whenever any Representative Governor shall die, casual 
or resicn by writing under his hand, or refuse to act, Vacancies, 
or Decome incapable of acting, or, being a Represen- 
tative of the Faculty, shall become the Dean ot 
Faculty, his office shall thereupon become vacant; 
and the fact of the vacancy, with the cause thereof, 
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Documents, Bha11 be recorded in the minutes of the Governors ; and 
VII. as soon as conveniently may be after the occurrence 

— of each vacancy, the Bishops, or the Faculty, as the 

case may be, shall appoint or elect a duly qualified 
Governor to fill the vacancy. Every Governor so ap- 
pointed or elected in the place of a Representative 
Governor shall hold office only so long as the Governor 
in whose place he shall have been appointed or elected 
might have held the same. 

Vesting anil Transfer of the. Endowments. 

Vesting and 7. From and after the date of this scheme, the 
Transf. r of the school buildings and premises described in the First 
Endowments. S-hedule hereto shall, without any new conveyance or 
instrument, be transferred to and vested in the Gover- 
nors, and shall be thenceforth held by them and their 
successors for ever, upon and for the trusts and pur- 
poses of this scheme, subject to the conditions and 
provisions herein contained, and to all such rents, 
charges, rights, easements, and liabilities as, at the 
date of this Scheme, may lawfully affect the same. 
From and after the date of this scheme all property, 
securities, goods, chattels, and moneys held by any 
person or persons (other than the Accountant-General 
of the High Court of Justice in Ireland), in trust for, 
or applicable to the purposes of the School, shall be 
delivered, transferred, and paid by the person or per- 
sons possessed thereof, or bound to pay the same, to 
the Governors ; and the receipt of the Governors, duly 
executed as hereinafter provided, for any transfer, 
delivery, or payment hereby directed, shall be a good 
discharge for the person or persons making the same, 
and he or they shall thenceforth not be answerable for 
the application thereof. 

From and after the date of this scheme, all such 
parts of the endowments as shall be then standing in 
the name of the Accountant-General of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland, subject to the orders of 
the said High Court, shall be held for the purposes of 
this scheme ; and the dividends, interest, and income 
thereof, subject as aforesaid, shall be payable to the 
Governors, and shall be applied by them as hereinafter 
directed. Provided that the Bishops may at any time, 
and from time to time, by resolution, direct that all 
or any part of the said dividends, interest, and income 
which, in their opinion, shall be no longer required 
for the purposes of the School, or cannot be beneficially 
applied thereto, shall be applied for any other purpose 
connected with the Catholic University, and the same 
shall thenceforth bo applied accordingly. Provided 
tT° I- £ t * le Governors, with the previous sanction of 
the Bishops, but not otherwise, may apply to the 
said High Court for a transfer of the said endowments, 
or any part thereof, to the Governors, and the same 
may thereupon be so transferred accordingly. 

Immediately after the date of this scheme) the 
Governors shall apply to the executors of the will of 
Patrick Lynch, M.n., for payment of the sum of one 
thousand pounds, mentioned in the Second Schedule 
hereto, Part II., and the said executors may pay the 
said sum to the Governors accordingly. From and 
after such payment, the Governors shall hold the said 
sion, and the investments and accruing and future 
interest dividends and income thereof, after payment 
of any necessary expenses, upon trust to apply the same 
for the trusts and purposes, and in accordance with the 
conditions and provisions, of this scheme. 

Trusts of the Endowments. 

Trusts of the 8. From and after the date of this scheme all the 
Endowments, property of or belonging to the Governors, or available 
vi if Purposes of this scheme, shall be received and 
held by them upon trust to maintain the School of 
Medicine of the Catholic University of Ireland, in 
accordance with the conditions and provisions herein 
contained. 

Application of the Endowments. 

Appheation of 9. All moneys received by the Governors under or 
m'.ML the , oi ‘“s «*ame, shall, subject to the 

o.ner provisions herein contained, and to any special 
trusts or conditions upon which any part thereof may 
be received, be expended and applied by them for the 
following purposes, or for such and so many of them 
as to the Governors shall, from time to time, seem 
expedient:— 

(a.) To maintain the buildings and premises, the 
furniture, appliances, laboratories, museums, and col- 
lections, belonging to the School, in good order and 


cond.tion ; and to make such additions thereto *„,] 
such improvements therein, as may be required’ fr 
time to time. ‘squired from 

(6.) To pay all rente, taxes, cost of insurance ami 
other charges necessarily or properly payable out ’of i 
for the said premises, and to defray the neces«^ 
working expenses of the School, and the cost of™?' 
agement. 1 mct| - 

(,%> T ?. F ovide ior the education of the students 
and for this purpose to pay such Professors, Lecturers 
and other teachers as may from time to time be engaged 
for the instruction of students in the School b 8 

(«.) To provide Exhibitions and other prizes for fbo 
most deserving students ; such Exhibitions and prizes 
may be awarded in the form of free lectures; or m 
such other manner as may seem best calculated to 
stimulate the industry and promote the progress nf 
the students. 5 

(e.) To defray any other expenses incurred in carry 
mg out the provisions of this scheme. 

Additional Endowments. 

10. The Governors may collect, receive, acquire, and tw 
h ° ld ^nations devises, bequests, subscriptions, and JSf * 
other additional endowments, real or personal and H 
may apply the same to all or any of the purposes of 

this Scheme. They may also receive, acquire, and 
hold donations, devises, bequests, subscriptions, and 
other endowments, real or personal, and may apply 
the same for any object connected with all or any of 
the purposes of this scheme, which shall not be incon- 
sistent with, or calculated to impede, the efficient work- 
ing of the provisions hereof. All property and moneys 
so received or applied shall be included in the accounts 
to be kept by the Governors under this scheme. 

11. The Governors may do any acts, and may make . id 
any arrangements, from time to time necessary, to PublicScca 
enable them to obtain for the School, from any public 

body, such aid as may at any time be available for or 
open to like schools or the students thereof ; and they 
may, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
place the School, or any or all of the classes or students 
thereof, in connection with, or under the inspection of, 
any such _ public body as aforesaid ; and they may 
comply with any rules or regulations for the time 
being in force respecting schools or students receiving 
such aid. All money and other aid which the Gover- 
nors may so receive shall, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations, be applied by them in conformity with the 
provisions of this scheme, and accounted for accord- 
ingly. 

The School Premises. 

12. The School may be carried on in the premises The Sett: 
hitherto occupied thereby, or it may be removed to some Premiss 
other convenient site in or near the city of Dublin. 

In case of such removal, the buildings and premises 
vacated, if no longer required for the purposes of the 
School, shall be sold, let, or otherwise disposed of, to 
the best advantage. Provided that no such removal 
shall take place, nor shall any agreement for the same, 
or for any letting, sale, or other disposal of the existing 
School premises, be made or entered into by the 
Governors, or become binding upon them, without the 
previous sanction of the Bishops ; and such sanction 
shall not be given unless and until the Bishops shall 
have satisfied themselves, upon due inquiry, that such 
removal or disposal is for the benefit of the School. 

General Provisions as to Governing Body. 

13. The Archbishop of Dublin shall be the Chairman, ^ hairr ' iu ui 
and the Rector of the Catholic University shall be the 
Vice-Chairman, of the Governors. The Chairman Q fficers ’ 
shall preside at all meetings of the Governors at which 

he is present ; in the absence of the Chairman the 
Vice-Chairman shall preside; and in the absence of 
both, the Governors present shall elect one of their 
number to preside for the occasion. Five Governors 
shall constitute a quorum, and all matters and ques- 
tions shall be determined by the majority of the 
Governors present ; in every case of equality of votes, 
the presiding Governor shall have a second or casting 
vote. The Governors may appoint an Honorary Secre- 
taiy, and such other honorary officers as they shall 
think fit. „ . . , 

14. Within two calendar months after the date of 1 ettms 
this scheme, and three times at the least in every 
year thereafter, twice in the winter session and once 
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in the summer session, the Governors shall meet at the 
School; they may also meet at such other times and 
places as they may from time to time appoint. At 
each of the meetings held at the School, the Governors 
shall examine for themselves the condition of the 
buildings, furniture, and appliances, of the School; 
they shall also inspect the Minute Book of the 
Faculty, the Attendance Book containing the record of 
me lectures and attendances of the teaching staff, and 
the Class Rolls of the students. Notice of every 
meeting shall be given to each Governor three clear 
days, or such other time as the Governors may direct, 
before the meeting. The Chairman, or the Vice-Chair- 
man, or any five other Governors, may at any time 
summon a special meeting, giving notice to each 
Governor six clear days, or such other time as the 
Governors may direct, before the meeting, and specify- 
ing in such notice the object thereof. Every meeting 
may adjourn for the completion of its business to 
such time and place as the Governors present shall 
appoint. 

15. Evpry Governor shall, at or before the first meet- 
in" which he attends, sign a declaration, in a book to 
be°kept for that purpose, of his acceptance of the 
office of Governor, and until he has signed such de- 
claration he shall not be entitled to act as a Governor. 
Minute books shall be kept by the Governors, in which 
minutes of all their proceedings shall be duly entered. 
All deeds and other writings sealed with the common 
seal, and signed at any meeting of tlio Governors by 
the Chairman of the meeting and two other Governors, 
shall be held to be validly executed on behalf of the 
Governors. 

,i 16. The Governors may, from time to time, appoint 

' a Committee or Committees, each consisting of any two 
or more of their number, to visit the School, to carry 
into execution such orders, rules, or regulations, with 
respect to the purposes of this scheme, as the Governors 
may direct, or to manage such other business as the 
Governors may deem it expedient to depute to them. 
The Governors may fix the quorum, define tlie duties, 
and regulate the proceedings of every Committee as 
they shall think fit. 

i 17. The Governors may, from time to time, make 

. such ly-laws and regulations as they shall consider 
convenient and needful for the good management of 
the School, and for giving effect to the other purposes 
of this scheme ; provided that no such by-law or regula- 
tion shall be inconsistent with tlie provisions of this 
scheme and that the same may be repealed, altered, or 
amended, from time to time, by the Governors, as 
they shall think fit. . 

ad 18. The Governors shall cause to be kept regular 
accounts of all their receipts and disbursements, in 
such manner and form as may be, from time to time, 
prescribed or approved by tlie Local Government 
Board; and the accounts for each year ending the 
thirty-first day of December, or such other day as the 
Board shall approve, or an abstract thereof, in such 
form as tlie Board shall prescribe or approve, shall lie- 
submitted for audit on or before the first day of March 
following, or such other day as the Board may ap- 
point, to an auditor of the Local Government Board, 
or to some other competent authority to be appointed or 
approved by the said Board. The Local Government 
Board may fix, and the Governors shall pay, such, 
reasonable sum as shall be necessary to defray the cost 
of audit. Tlie Governors shall keep an account with 
such bank as they may from time to time select; aU 
moneys receivable or payable by them, except petty 
cash, shall be lodged to or drawn from such account ; 
and every cheque shall be signed by two Governors, at 
the Last, thereto authorized. 

19. The Inspector to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in pursuance of tlie Act, Section 17, shall in- 
spect the School once at the least in each year, and as 
much of tener as tlie Lord Lieutenant may direct, and 
shall present his reports thereon to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; tlie remuneration of the Inspector, when faxed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, shall be defrayed by the 
Governors out of the endowments, as the Lord lieu- 
tenant may direct. Provided that unless and until 
the Lord Lieutenant shall appoint aii inspector, the 
Inspector appointed by the Senate of the Royal Un- 
versity of Ireland to inspect the School, shall be 
deemed to be tlie Inspector appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant; but such Inspector shall .not be entitled, 


20. Subject to the other provisions of this scheme, documents. 
the Governors shall have and exercise general control VII. 
over the School ; they shall determine, after consults- — 
tion with the Faculty, the various subjects of educa- Powers of to; 
tion to be taught therein, and shall make such rules fjovernors. 
and regulations as they may think fit, for the main- 
tenance of order and discipline; they shall fix the 
date of the opening and closing of each session, and 
shall determine the conditions upon which students 
shall be entitled to receive free lectures, exhibitions, 
or prizes. Subject as aforesaid, they shall fix, from 
time to time, the number, salaries, and other emolu- 
ments of tlie several persons to be employed on the 
teaching and domestic staff, and shall determine their 
tenure of office and their respective duties. 

Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, as 
to the vested interests of individuals holding office at 
the date of the passing of the Act, the Governors shall 
appoint the Professors, Lecturers, and other teachers 
of tlie School, and also tlie Registrar and other officers 
and servants of the School ; provided that so long as 
the said Registrar, officers and servants _ are paid, 
wholly or in part by the Faculty from the tees of the 
students, every officer so paid shall be appointed by the 
Faculty. Subject to the said provisions as to vested 
interests, every member of tlie teaching staff or other 
person engaged in the service of the School may be 
suspended from office by the Governors, and may be 
removed by them for such cause as they shall deem 
adequate ; * provided that no Professor, Lecturer, or 
other teacher shall be dismissed, during his term ot 
office, except upon a resolution passed at a special 
meeting of the Governors summoned on due notice, 
and that every person so dismissed shall have an appeal 
to the Board of Visitors hereinafter constituted. The 
Governors may from time to time (determine, by 
general regulations, in what way, and under what con- 
ditions provision shall be made to supply the place of 
anv Professor, or other member of tlie teaching staff, 
who may be prevented by illness, or by other temporary 
impediment, from fulfilling his duties in person. 

The Faculty. 

21. The Faculty stall, in the fet instance, consist 
of such and so many of the following persons as, at ^ 
the date of this scheme, shall hold office as Professors 
or Lecturers in the School : — 

1. Christopher J. Nixon, ix.d., m.d., f.r.c.p.i. 

2. Francis J. B. Quinlan, m.d., f.r.c.p.i. 

3. Patrick J. Hayes, M.D., f.r.c.s.e. 

4. Charles Coppinger, m.d., f.r.c.s.i., f.r.u.i. 

5. John Campbell, m.d., f.r.u.i. 

6. Ambrose Birmingham, m.b., b.ch. 

7. Antony Roche, I.R.C.S.I., f.r.c.p.i. 

8. Alfred John Smith, m.b., m.ch., m.a.o. 

The above-mentioned persons shall continue to be 
members of the Faculty so long as they continue to 
hold office in the School; subject to this provision, all 
the Professors of the School shall be members of the 
Faculty so long as they retain the office ot Professor , 
and the Governors may, from time to time add to the 
Faculty persons holding the office of Lecturer in the 
SchooL in particular departments to be specified by 
the Governors, provided that the members so added 
shall not at any time be more than three. - 

22 Tlie Dean of Faculty, who shall be cz-o,^cro Tiie Dean of 
Chairman of the Faculty, shall be annually elected by Faculty, 
tlie Faculty from their own body. ln ., the - 
October. He shall enter upon office on the first day of 
November following his election, and shall retire on the 
thirty-first day of October in tlie following year. Each 
outgoing Dean of Faculty, if otherwise qualified, shall 
6e eligible for re-election._ Tlie first Dean of Faculty 
shall be Christopher J. Nixon, ll.d., m.d., f.r.c.p.i., 
if at the date of this scheme he shall be a Professor 

0f M ' %he Faculty shall meet at the School, once at the Meetings of 
least in each month except during vacation, and they tlie Faculty, 
mav also meet at such times and places as they shaU 
themselves appoint. Minute hooks shall be kept by 
the Facultv in which all their proceedings shall be 
duly entered. The Dean of Faculty shall P^ide at 
aU meetings of the Faculty at which lie is present, and 
in his absence the members present 

their number to act as Chairman. Three members 
shall constitute a quorum of the Faculty, and aU 
matters and questions shall be determined by a 
majority of the members present ; in everv case of 
.r nfa airman of the meeting shall 




the Royal University. 


have a second or casting vote. 
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24. Subject to the other provisions of this scheme, 
’ and to the supreme control of the Governors, the 
Faculty shall have charge of all matters directly 
f appertaining to education in the School ; they shall 
• make a report to the Governors, once at the least in 
each year, on the condition of the School and on the 
progress of the students ; and they shall make sucli 
recommendations as their experience may suggest. 
They shall also make such special reports, from time 
to time, as they may think expedient, or as the Gover- 
nors shall require. They shall have the care and safe 
keeping of the buildings of the School, and of its 
various collections, laboratories, museums, and ap- 
pliances, and they shall report thereon to the Gover- 
nors. Subject us aforesaid, the Faculty may make 
such arrangements as they shall deem expedient, 
regarding the fees to be paid by the students, and the 
manner in which those fees shall be applied ; provided 
that two students at the least, to be nominated by the 
Governors, shall be admitted each year to free lectures. 
The Faculty shall make provision, in sucli manner as 
the Governors shall from time to time direct, to supply 
the place of any Professor, Lecturer, or other _member 
of tlie teaching staff, who may be prevented by illness, 
or by other temporary impediment, from discharging 
his duties. In every such case the cause of the ab- 
sence of the Professor, Lecturer, or other teacher, and 
the period for which his place has been supplied, shall 
be entered on the Minutes of the Faculty. 
ir - 25. The first Registrar of the School under this 
scheme shall be Ambrose Birmingham, m.b., b.ch. 
If and so long as the Registrar is paid wholly or in 
part by the Faculty from the fees of the students, he 
shall go out of office on the thirty-first day of October 
in each year ; and, in the same month, the Faculty 
shall elect his successor from among the Professors and 
Lecturer's of the School ; and the person so elected shall 
enter upon office on the first day of November following 
his election. Each outgoing Registrar, if otherwise 
qualified, shall be eligible for re-election. If and when- 
ever tile Registrar is paid wholly by the Governors out 
of the endowments, he shall be elected by the Gover- 
nors ; and he shall hold office for such period, and 
under such conditions, as the Governors shall from 
time to time determine. 

26. It shall be the duty of the Registrar to receive 
the fees of the students, and all other moneys payable 
to the Governors or to the Faculty, to issue receipts 
for the same, and to keep sucli accounts of the fees and 
other moneys received by him as the Faculty, or the 
Governors, may from time to time direct. Ho shall 
keep, in a book to be provided for that purpose, and to 
be. called the Attendance Book, a record of the lectures 
and attendances of the several Professors, Lecturers, 
and other teachers in the School ; he shall have the 
custody of the Class Rolls upon which the attendances 
of tlie students shall be marked ; and he shall submit 
the Attendance Book and the Class Rolls for tlie in- 
spection of the Governors at each of their meetings. 
The Registrar shall act as Secretary to tlie Faculty, 
and shall discharge such other duties as may be, from 
time to time, assigned to him by the Governors or by 
the Faculty. 


The cx-officio Visitors shall be the ton, i> 

Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, for the toL w man 
two of the co-opted Visitors shall Z Benfe ^ 
Honorable Society of the King’s Inns DuM?,. th ? 
one co-opted Visitor shall be a person of diaWK aad 
the Medical profession. distinction w 

The first co-opted Visitors shall be such anti sn 
of the following persons as, at the date of this thi 7 
shall be qualified, able, and willing to act as VisitoreT^ 

1. The Right Hon. Christopher Palles, lld., Lo rJ 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

2. Richard Paul Carton, Esq., q.c. 

3. Sir John T. Banks, k.c.b., m.d. 

30. Whenever any co-opted Visitor shall die or re „ 
sign by writing under his hand, or refuse to act or V ‘ ratl '* 
become incapable of acting, his office shall thereupon 
become vacant ; and as soon as conveniently may be 
after the occurrence of each vacancy, the remaining 
Visitors shall co-opt a qualified person to fill the vacant 
place. Such co-option may be carried out at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Visitors, or by voting papers with 

out a meeting, as the Board shall from time to Tii 
determine. 

31. The Visitors may hold visitations of the School p Mtni!f 
at such times and in such manner as they shall deem Yife» 
expedient; they shall have power to investigate and 
determine all questions of abuse or complaint that may 

be brought before them by any Governor or by anv 
member of the Faculty, and all questions, relating to 
the School, which may be referred to them by the 
Governors or by the Faculty, or which, in the opinion 
of the Visitors, call for adjudication by them. They 
shall also hear appeals against the action of die 
Governors, or of the Faculty, by any Professor, Lec- 
turer, teacher, or student of the School, who may feel 
himself aggrieved. In the case of any grave offence 
being established against a Professor, Lecturer, teacher, 
student, or officer of the School, the Visitors shall 
have power, if they deem it necessary in the interests 
of the School, to remove the person so offending, or 
they may inflict such lesser penalty as they shall judge 
expedient. The Visitors may appoint any three or 
more of their body, of whom one at the least shall be a 
co-opted Visitor, to act on their behalf ; and the 
Visitors so appointed shall have all the powers hereby 
conferred upon the Board of Visitors ; provided that 
no Professor or Lecturer shall be removed from his 
office, except at a meeting of the Board of Visitors 
specially summoned for the purpose, and attended by 
at least four members. The judgment of the Visitors 
shall in all cases be final. A meeting of Visitors may 
be summoned, at any time, by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, or by any three other Visitors. Notice of every 
such meeting shall be sent to all the Visitors not less 
than fourteen clear days before tlie day appointed for 
the meeting, and shall state the business for which the 
meeting is summoned. 


The. Bean of Residence., 

The Dean of 27. i>rom and after the date of this scheme a Dean 
Residence. of Residence shall be appointed by the Bishops, and 
shall hold office for such period as the Bishops may 
from time to time determine. The first Dean of Resi- 
dence shall be the Very Rev. Robert Carbery, s. j. 
Functions of 28. Tlie functions of the Dean of Residence shall 
the Dean of be : — 

Residence. (a.) To take charge of a residence house for the 

students of the School, under such regulations as 
may be approved by the Bishops, if and whenever a 
residence house shall be established. 

(6.) To approve of lodging houses at which the 
students of the School may reside, and to see that 
such houses are properly conducted. 

(c.) To take charge generally of the moral and 
religious conduct of the students of the School, and 
to make such provision, subject to the approval of 
the Governors, as he may deem necessary or desirable, 
for their attendance to their religious duties. 


The Board of 
Visitors. 


The Board of Visitors. 

,^®L.-^ roin ant ^ after the date of this scheme a Boa 
°C 1 Y lsltor . 8 sha11 be constituted for the School, 
shall consist of four ex-officio Visitors, and three < 
opted Visitors. 


Investments. 

32. The Governors may, from time to time, sell any invetotf> 
of the property, funds, and securities vested in them 
(other than lands, or buildings, or books), and may 
invest the moneys arising therefrom, or other the 
capital of the endowments, and may also invest and 
accumulate any surplus or residue of income not re- 
quired in any year for the purposes of tlie School, in 
any of the public stocks, funds, or securities of the 
United Kingdom, or of India, or in the Stock of the 
Bank of England or of the Bank of Ireland, or upon 
freehold or leasehold securities in the United Kingdom, 
or in any securities sanctioned by law, or by the prac- 
tice of the, High Court of Justice, for tlie investment 
of trust funds. The Governors may, from time to time, 
vary such investments, and they may, from time to 
time, resort to the accumulations of income from any 
previous year, and may apply the same for the pur- 
poses of this scheme'. 

The Governors shall not expend any portion of the 
capital of the endowments, except upon a resolution 
assented to by a majority of the whole body of Gover- 
nors ; and they shall not expend any portion of the 
capital representing the endowment mentioned in the 
Second Schedule hereto, Part I., without the previous 
sanction of the Bishops. 
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pjnnent of 
Espenses. 
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Interests. 


Discharge of 

Easting 

Trustees. 


Payment of Expenses. 

33. The Governors shall, subject to the other pro- 
visions of this scheme, pay out of the endowments all 
charges which, under the provisions of the Act, shall 
be properly and necessarily payable by the Governors 
or out of the endowments, for the taxed costs and ex- 
penses of this Scheme, or for audit and inspection, or 
for other purposes. 

Provisions for Vested Interests. 

34. Every individual who at the date of the passing 
of the Act held, and at the date of this scheme sh al l 
continue to hold, any office, place, employment pension, 
compensation, allowance or emolument under or arising 
out of the Endowments, shall continue to hold and be 
entitled to receive the same from the Governors, upon 
the same terms and in the same manner, in every 
respect, as he held and was entitled to receive the 
same, at the date of the passing of the Act ; and every 
such individual shall remain bound to perform the 
same and all like duties for the Governors, so long as 
his employment shall continue, as he would have been 
bound to perform for his existing employers if this 
scheme had not passed ; and his employment may be 
determined by the Governors, at any time after the 
date of this scheme, by dismissal for the like cause, 
or on the same notice or payment in lieu of notice, 
by the Governors, for or on which such employment 
might have been determined by his existing employers, 
if this scheme had not passed. 

Discharge of existing Trustees. 

35. Immediately after the date of this scheme the 
existing trustees of the endowments shall deliver up 
to the Governors the buildings, furniture, and appli- 
ances of the School, to be held by them for the purposes 
of this Scheme. The said Trustees, and all or any 
other persons having custody thereof, shall at the same 
time deliver to the Governors all books, documents, 
and other chattels and efiects belonging to or held by 
them as or for such trustees, who shall thereupon be 
discharged. 


the front to Saint C-ecilia-street sixty-two feet and one- Documents, 
half, in breadth in the rear the like number of sixty- — 

two feet and one half, and in depth from front to rear VII. 

seventy-seven feet or thereabouts, bounded on the north 
by premises which, at the date of the indenture herein- 
after mentioned, were in’ the possession of Christopher 
M'Auley, hatter, on the south by the said street, on 
the east by waste ground, on which part of the Theatre 
Royal formerly stood, at the said date belonging to 
the representatives of IV. Harvey, and on the west by 
other waste ground formerly belonging to Nicholas 
Carter, bricklayer, and at the said date belonging to 
the representatives of the said W. Harvey. 

These premises are held under indenture dated May 
23, 1838, for a term of five hundred years from March 
25, 1838, subject to the yearly rent of £31 10s., and are 
now vested in the Most Rev. Thomas W. Croke. d.d.. 

Archbishop of Cashel, the survivor of the trustees 
appointed under an indenture dated December 13, 1875. 

2. All fixtures, furniture, fittings, collections, 
museums, appliances, books, and other chattels and 
effects at the date of this scheme belonging to the 
School. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Moneys, Funds, and Securities comprised in the 
Endowments. 

Part I. — The Blayney Endowment. 

A sum of five hundred pounds Stock of the Bank of 
Ireland, standing in the books of the Governor and 
Company of the said Bank, in the name of the 
Accountant-General of the High Court of Justice in 
Ireland, in the matteT of the estate of Hugh Blarney, 
deceased : Between the Very Rev. Archdeacon Nicholas 
Walsh, the Very Rev. Archdeacon James M‘ Mahon, 
and Edward Fottrell, plaintiffs ; and Patrick Blayney, 
Annabella M'Caul, and the Right Honourable Hugh 
Holmes, Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland, 
defendants. 


Printing of Scheme. 

Printing of 36. The Governors shall cause this scheme to be 
Scheme. printed, or shall procure printed copies thereof, and 

shall keep the same for sale at a reasonable price. 

Alteration of Scheme. 

Alteration of 37. This scheme may be altered from time to time 
Scheme. by the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests for Ireland, in any matter whatsoever, upon 
the application of the Governors or of the Bishops. 
Every such application shall specify the nature of the 
alteration required, and except upon such application 
no alteration shall be made ; and no alteration shall 
be made contrary to anything contained in the Act. 


Part II. — The Lynch Endowment. 

The sum of one thousand pounds, sterling, being part 
of a bequest of the late Patrick Lynch, M.D., to the 
Catholic University, and now in the hands of the Most 
Rev. Michael Logue, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
and the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. , Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, as executors of the will of the said 
Patrick Lynch, m.d. 

We, the Judicial Commissioners constituted 
under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 
1885, having duly considered the foregoing scheme, 
hereby submit the same for the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council under the said Act, 
duly signed by both of us under our hands, t h is 
Twenty-second day of December, 1891. 


Schedules referred to in the foregoing Sche me . 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 

The Buildings and Premises of the School. 

1. All that piece or parcel of ground on the north 
side of Saint Cecilia-street, in the _ parish of Saint 
Andrew, and city of Dublin, containing in breadth in 


GERALD FITZGIBBON, 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN, 


J udicial 
Commissioners. 


Witness — 


Assistant Secretary. 


2 £ 
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VIII. 

Tables put in by N. J. Synnott, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

(See the evidence of Mr. Synnott, q. 6809, p. 174.) 


( 1 .) 

Table showing number of Agricultural Hold- 
ings in Ireland, classified according toRateal ile 
Valuation, with respective number of Families 
and Population. 


( 2 ) 

Table showing comparison between Scotland 
and Ireland as to number of Persons im-W 
Income Tax under “ Schedules D and E" with 
Amount of Assessment, &c. 


[See Census of Ireland, 1891, General Report, 
Part II., p. 172.J 


Agricultural Holdings. nSSta*. Fumiuk Poptilatl 


Not exceeding £4 in value, 
£1 to £10 in value, 


£200 to £300 
Above £300 


41,185 

21,942 


119.2G8 

143,626 

04,461 

41,821 

61,205 

30,810 

20,993 

49,616 


221,896 

275,100 


269,241 

150,433 

64,379 


N.B.— Total number of families in Ireland in 1891 ■=932,113. 

• Under tbo bead of population are included all persons, sueli nB 
labourers, servants, Ac., residing on the bolding ; this will explain 


■why population per bolding in 


is with the sine of tbo holding. 


If the dividing lino he taken — (1) at holdings not 
exceeding £30 valuation, (2) not exceeding £100 valua- 
tion, the results work out thus: — 


Agricultural Holdings. 

No. of 
Holdings. 

No. of 
Families. 

Population. 

Not exceeding £30 valuation, . 

410,749 

410,271 

2,128,590 

Not exceeding £100 valuation. . 

471,655 

621,690 

2,078,597 


The total number of holdings, above £100 valuation, 
in Ireland, is 16,216. 

It does not seem possible, from the Census returns 
of 1891 (the latest available), to classify the agricul- 
tural occupiers, as above, according to religious pro- 
fessions. 

The number, however, under each general head of 
" farmer,” “ bailiff,” &c., are given for each religious 
denomination at p. 116 (males), and p. 123 (females), 
of the Census report for 1891. 

The income-tax returns, moreover, do not give a 
due to the profits of individual farmers, the tax being 
assessed on 11 properties,” which may, or may not, be 
synonymous with the holdings of individuals. 

The general result only can be stated, La, that out of 
821,130 separate properties assessed under “ Schedule 
B” 750,317 were exempted by reason of incomes not 
exceeding £160 per annum ; Lc., there were 71,813 pro- 
perties assessed from which profits derived were over 
£160 per annum. This would include, of course, all 
cases of the owner farming his own lands, as well as 
tenant-farmers. 


" Schedule D.” 


-- 

No. assessed. 
(Persons or 
Firms). 

Amount of gross 
Assessment 

Scotland, 
Ireland, . 

60,921 

22,642 

£ 

46.390,788 

12,202,611 

The above figures include in each case profits of par- 
ticular properties, such as mines, quarries, fishings, 
&c. If these be excluded the following are the 
figures: — 


j No. assessed. 

| Amount 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

47,270 

19,741 

£ 

21,747,000 

5,866,017 

“ Schedule E.” 

(Salaries of public officials and officers of corporate 
bodies.) 

— 

No. 

Net assessment 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

24,446 

12.199 

3,176,596 

1,913,703 


The above figures include, m the case of “ Schedule 
D,” firms, municipal corporations, railways, &c., and 
do not in either case classify incomes. The following 
tables (3) show the number of persons in each country 
assessed at incomes over £200 per annum— (1) derived 
from profits (Schedule D), (2) Salaries (under Sche- 
dules D and E). 


(3.) 

Tables showing the number of Persons in 
Scotland and Ireland assessed at Incomes 
over £200 per annum. 


“ Schedule D ” (Profits only, excluding Salaries). 


- 

Total No. 
of 

Persons 

Assessed. 

No. with 
Incomes exceed- 
ing £200 
per Annum. 

Ireland, , 

17,186 

5,706 

Scotland, 

44,074 

13.061 

“ Schedules D and E ” 

(Salaries of every kind). 

- 

Total No. 
of 

Persons 

Assessed. 

No. with 

Incomes exceed- 
ing £2M 

per Annum. 

Ireland, 

14.711 

6,591 

Scotland, 

33.407 
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combining the two classes of incomes, of persons 
with incomes exceeding £200 per annum derived from 
professional, trading, and industrial profits, and from 
employments of all kinds (Schedules D and E) — 
Ireland has . . . 12,297 persons. 

Scotland has . . 27,311 ,, 

(See pp. 131--137, Report of Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, 1901.) 

(«■) 


For a nvcre detailed examination of the proportion 
of persons in each part of the United Kingdom engaged 
in various occupations, see Appendix IX. to Second Re- 
port on The Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland, p. 207, Ac. ; also Appendix X. to Second 
Report on The Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, containing extracts from paper 
read by Mr. Charles Booth, '• On the occupations of the 
people in the United Kingdom," at the Statistical So- 
ciety, May 18, 1886. 


Table showing comparison between SCOTLAND 
and Ireland as to receipt of Income Tan 
from each of these Countries under separate 
Schedules. 


Schedule. 


Scot'anl. 


£ 


Ireland. 


i Lands and Ilouses, Ac.), A, 
..Farming Profits, Ac.), B, 
(Government Securities), O, 
■{Trades, Professions, Ac.), D, 
{Employments), E, . 
TOTAL. 

(Actual Net Receipts). 


1, 811335 
155,000 


433.000 

28.000 
26,000 


[See 44th Report of Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue for year ending 31st March, 1901, p. 107.] 

Nora— As illustrating the above tables, Statutory exemptions and 
(abatements are given : — 

I icomea not exceeding £160 exempt. 

Incomes exceeding £100 and not exceeding £100 abatement to 

Incomes exceeding £400 and -not exceeding £500 abatement to 
•extent of £150. 

Incomes exceeding £500 and not exceeding £600 abatement to 
extent of £120. 

Incomes exceeding £600 and not exceeding £700 abatement to 
extent of £70. 


But it is to be noted that relief is given to Individuals, not firms or 
companies. 52 A 53 Vie., c. 63, 8. 19. 


(5.) 

Table showing the number of Persons in each 
Decade, respectively, engaged in the principal 
avocations in Ireland. 


Compiled from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, 
Edition of 1892. pp. 421-427, and 439. 


— 

1841. 

mi. 

1861. | 

1871. 

1881. 

-Agriculture, . 

1.344.000 

1,460,000 

1.173,000, 

046 030 

956.000 

Manufactures, 

989,000 

687,000 

566.000 

500.000 

379,000 

'Commerce, . 

111 000 

152.000 

163,001 

171.000 

160.000 

Trofessions, . 

40.000 

44,000 

45.000' 

49,000 

52.000 

Domestics, . 

342.000 

283.000 

365.000 

3S9.O0» 

426,000 

Taupers, 

- 

308.000 

45,00l)| 

74.000 

115,000 

Total Population, . 

8,197,000 6,574,000|5,793,OM| 

412.000 

5.174,000 


The statistics for 1891 are based on different defini- 
tions of the various classes, and therefore cannot be 
usefully compared with the above. The figures, accord- 
ing to 1891 classification, are as follows. The 1881 
figures are corrected to the 1891 Census basis : — 


Occupations, Ac., of 
Population in 
Ireland. 

1891. 


As corrected. 

orPopu- 

1881. 

Percent, 
of Popu- 

Agricultural. . 

936,759 

19-92 

997,996 

19-2S 

Industrial, . 

656,410 

13-95 

691.959 

13-36 

Commercial, . 

83,173 

177 

72,245 

1-40 

Professional, . 

214,243 

455 

19S.634 

3-84 

Domestics, . 

255,144 

5-42 

287,069 

554 

Paupers, 

105,336 

- 

115.000 

- 

Total Population, . 

4,704,750 


5,174.836 



(6.) 

Table showing Composition of Professions 
(Males), according to Principal Denominations. 
The following tables are abstracted from the Report 
of the Census of Ireland, 1891, Parc II., pp. 114, 115. 


- 

H 

1.1 

Eft 


£ 

Public Servants. 





Civil Service (Officers and Clerks), . 

2.309 

1.653 

365 

4.651 

Prison Officers, , 

211 | 

172 

27 

416 

Municipal, Parish Union Officers, . 

1,285 

355 

207 

1,921 

O ther Local or County Officials, . 

985 

1.296 

167 

2,533 

Army Officer (Effective or Retired), 

200 

1,577 

51 

1,356 

Navy Officer (Effective or Retired), 

60 

200 

■ 

258 

Clerical. 





Clergy, .... 

3,502 

1,731 

— 


Missionary, Scripture Reader, Ac., . 

- 

135 

59 

| 

Monk, including Lay Brother, 

866 

- 

- 

f * 

Theological Student, . . 

929 

110 

113 


Leoal. 





Barrister, Solicitor, 

81S 

951 

170 

2,030 

Law Student, 

162 

102 

35 

313 

Law Clerk and others, qB . 

1,204 

609 

n 

2,228 

Teachers. 





Schoolmaster and Assistant, 

5,015 

1.050 

835 

7,066 

Teacher, Professor. Lecturer, 

493 

322 

107 

979 

MEDICAL PROFESSION. 





Physician, Surgeon, 

857 

921 

333 

2,293 

Dentist and Assistants, 

69 

SI 

. 31 

202 

Medical Student, Assistants, 

619 

575 

300 

1,646 

Literary and Scientific 





Author, Editor, Journalist, 

206 

S3 

35 

364 

Reporter, Shorthand Writer, 

139 

6 

19 

233 

Student, including persons aged 15 





Scholar, ... 

34,061 

5,632 

2,951 

43,222 

Scientific Pursuits, 

13 

23 

5 

63 

Literary Institutes and Service, 

70 

SS 

1 

70 

Enoineers and Surveyors., 





Civil Engineer, Apprentice, 

221 

503 

73 

S59 

Mining Engineer, . 

6 

10 

s 

21 

Land, House, Ship Surveyor, 

253 

134 

33 

433 

ARTISTS. 





Painter. Artist, 

75 

91 

21 

218 

Engraver, Artist, . 

43 

31 

21 

100 

Sculptor, .... 

63 

21 

3 

92 

Architect, 

95 

120 

35 

279 

'Musicians, Music Master, . 

834 

290 

33 

M84 

Art-Students, 

13 

13 

17 

47 

Photographer, 

190 

1 37 

GO 

378 

A„»r. . . . • 

26 

3S 

7 

121 


• Of these 53 can read only and 323 neither read nor write. 


The figures contained in the foregoing Tables go to show (amongst other things) — (1) the general poverty 
of the country ; (2) the relatively large proportion of Protestants of various denominations in the official 
and professional classes, and support the contention that the necessary funds for equipping and endowing 
a College or University for Catholics, could never be obtained from, and if obtained, would be an unfair 
burden on private resources ; that the State should be proportionately liberal in its grants ; and (under the 
second head) that proper facilities for higher education would tend to secure for Catholics an adequate and 
proportionate representation amongst the official and professional classes. — N. J. Synsoit. ^ ^ 


DCOTTKE.’i 

V1IL 
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IX, 

dooumnts, Document put in by H. E. Eeichel, Esq., M.A., Principal of tbe-LUniversity College 
" “ of North Wales. 


Report of a Committee of the University of Wales on Theological Colleges. 


(See the evidence of Mr. H. R. Reichel, q. 7108.) 


The Theological Board appointed in 1898 a Com- 
mittee “ (a.) to inquire into the provision for the 
teaching of Theology made by the leading Theological 
Colleges in the United Kingdom, including the Theo- 
logical Faculties of the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Universities, and to form some standard of equipment 
and efficiency which may be applied to the Colleges in 
Wales ; and (6.) to ascertain what is the actual slate 
or prospective arrangements in those Colleges which 
desire recognition at the hands of the University.” 

The Report on part (a.) was presented to the Board 
on June 23, 1899, and was “ ordered to be received, 
printed, and circulated." It is now for the greater 
convenience of the Board here reprinted as 
PART I. 

It seems as if, according to Charter, c. XIV. § 6, 
the Theological Board and the Theological Colleges 
have nothing to do with any scheme of study in 
Theology as a subject qualifying for a degree in the 
Faculty of Arts. The Court is to approve “ a scheme 
of study,” and the examination is to be under the 
Faculty of Arts. But so far as either the Theological 
Colleges or the Theological Board are concerned, they 
seem, if the Charter is an ultimate authority, to have 
no locus standi save in connection with degrees in 
Divinity. If, then, we exclude, as manifestly outside 
our powers, the consideration of Theology as an Arts' 
subject and confine ourselves to what has been fixed 
and defined by the Charter, three main questions 
emerge — first, the province of the Theological Colleges ; 
secondly, what ought to be their academic function and 
equipment ; and, thirdly, what recognition they ought 
to receive from the University. 

I. As to their province. It may be assumed that, 
according to the Charter their work is intended to be 
post-graduate. At any rate no provision is there made 
for their fulfilling any function in connection with 
undergraduate studies. Nor is Theology permitted to 
be taught in any of. the constituent Colleges. This 
does not prevent preparatory studies, like those of the 
Classical and Hebrew tongues being pursued in these 
Colleges during the undergraduate course; but it re- 
gards such studies as strictly Arts subjects qualifying 
for the B.A. degree, and as such under the control 
of the Faculty of Arts. And while we may feel that 
classical studies bear more directly on the field of 
Theology as a whole than even Semitic languages, yet, 
as regards both, we feel that they lie outside our 
province ; and it does not become us to prescribe to 
another faculty what standard ’ it ought to set up. 
But we may be allowed to express the opinion that it 
would be a most disastrous thing for Theology to be 
placed under a Faculty of Arts which has no power to 
teach it and no special capacity to examine in it. 
Further, while the Charter gives the Court power to 
“approve” a scheme of study, it gives no right to 
require attendance at any College. The inevitable 
result would be to depreciate Theology below all the 
other studies in the University, to make a collegiate 
education in it superfluous, and to turn it into a refuge 
for all those who had failed in those subjects which 
are specially professed by the. constituent Colleges. 
And though in the Statutes, XXIII., 10, the Court 
proposes to recognise a period of study in a Theological 
College as qualifying fox the B.A. examination in Theo- 
logy, yet this is a provision the Court seems to have no 
legal power to make compulsory. And if it could, the 
only effect would be to attach a mark of inferiority to 


the Theological Colleges; while their function as nre- 
parmg for degrees in Divinity clearly marks them out 
as sea.ts of the higher learning, carrying forward the 
work begun in the constituent Colleges. 

II. Academic function and equipment. If then we 
assume that the Theological Board has to do ’with mst- 
graduate studies, it is evident that its concern V‘ 
Theological Colleges can be only so far forth a 
are places where such studies c 


they 

.. , - — be pursued. Now, 

the Charter has room for Theological Colleges both 
within and without Wales. If »■ <mn v.» « 


— — a graduate of 

tile University of Wales he may study in an approved 
■College either in Wales or outside it ; but if he be t 
graduate of any University in the United Kingdom 
other than that of Wales he must study in a Welsh 
Theological College. We must therefore, applv the 
same standard to Colleges inside and outside Wales; 
we cannot ask more of those without than we ask of 
those within, or less of those within than we ask of 
those without. If this be so, then let us see what is the 
provision in those Theological Colleges outside Wales 
which may be described as endowed with an academic 
equipment. 

In the Theological Faculties of the Scotch, Universi- 
ties, where the course qualifies for the B.D., there are 
four Professors, concerned, respectively, with the Old 
and New Testaments, Church History, and Systematic 
Divinity. In the New College, Edinburgh, which be- 
longs to the Free Church of Scotland, there are seven 
Professors ; in the Free Church College, Glasgow, there 
are five ; and in the Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
four, with occasional lectures. There are five Pro- 
fessors and a Principal in the United Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.* In the case of all these Colleges a 
prior course in Arts is indispensable, and each may be 
said to teach up to the level of the B.D. degree. 
The Congregational Theological Hall, Edinburgh, has 
four Professors of Theology. In Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are six Professors, with fourteen assis- 
tants or tutors, and one Donnellan lecturer. The school 
is expressly intended for those who have already taken 
some course in Arts, and is open only to those who 
pass a satisfactory examination. While there is a 
catechetical course for undergraduates who are membera 
of certain Churches, Theology is not recognised as a 
proper subject for the B.A. degree, whether with or 
without honours. 

The Theological Faculties of Oxford and Cambridge 
are hardly typical for such Theological Colleges as are 
contemplated in the Charter and Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Wales, and need not he here specially dis- 
cussed. In both cases the Faculty of Theology repre- 
sents but a proportion of the Theological teaching done 
within the. University. But it may be said that in each 
case there are seven Professors and a very large b«iy 
of readers, lecturers, and tutors distributed through alt 
the 'Colleges, and teaohing, often in a very special 
way, in subjects doctrinal, philological, historical, eccle- 
siastical, and archaeological. The undergraduate wore 
in Theology, which is but a fraction of what re d® 
in this field, cannot, of course, be regarded m isolati 
or taken as a measure of the Theological learning an 
activity of these Universities. _ , 

As regards the English Free Churches, strong ' 
extending over a considerable period of years, 
been made to augment the staffs of almost an 
Colleges. In Mansfield these are six p , r0 , fes f” :“ 
tutors in Theology while Professors and _ 

the University are also heard. In Manchester W eg 
there are four stated Professors, and several occa® 


• 8inee this Report was written the Union of the Free and U.P. Churches has taken place, with the result that the College of the • 
UM been dissolved, and its professors used to increase the staffs of the three Colleges of the United Free Church. 
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lecturers. The Presbyterian College at Cambridge will 
probably be placed on a similar basis. In 'New Col- 
lege London; the (Baptist College, Regent’s Park; 
jnd'in the Yorkshire United College, four Professors 
are occupied with Theology ; while in several others 
this number is either attained or exceeded by a method 
of interchange, in teachers or students, between Col- 
leges. 

HI. On the basis of this statement of fact it seems 
as if we should be warranted in making certain stipula- 
tions as to the academic recognition of Colleges aspiring 
to teach for the B.D. degree. 

1. It would appear to be but just, as the University 
has a distinct territorial and national note, that a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between Colleges inside and 
outside Wales. Their academic obligations or qualifi- 
cations ought to be the same, but their academic privi- 
leges to be different. 

(a.) As to qualifications, it is obvious that no College 
can be approved and accepted by the Court under 
Statute XX. unless the Court be satisfied tuat the 
College possesses — 

(i.) A curriculum which covers the whole field of 
study prescribed for the 'B.D. degree ; 

(ii.) Such an organisation of studies as shall secure 
an adequate amount of attention to each subject, and 
exact a sufficient number of terms from each can- 
didate ; 

(iii.) An adequate staff of properly qualified _ Profes- 
sors or tutors. From the facts specified above it seems 
as if the staff should be not less than four. 

(b.) The special privileges to be accorded to Colleges 
in Wales should be directed to the purpose of bringing 
the Theological Colleges, as regards their own subject, 
into more organic relation with the University. 

(i.) In the Faculty of Theology the recognised College 
ought to have some constituent place, i.e., be entitled 
to representation in a given proportion on the Board of 
Theology ; 

(ii.) It ought to have a place in the University 
Calendar. 


1900 ; the Presbyterian or Calvinistic Methodist Col- 
lege at Bala, October 12; the English Presbyterian 
College at Carmarthen, April 17, 1901 ; the Calvinistic 
Methodist College at Trevecca, April 18; and the 
Baptist College at Cardiff, on April 19. They have 
not visited St. David's College, Lampeter; but they 
are not without the hope of being able to report con- 
cerning it before very long. 

The visitors desire to express their sense of the 
courtesy with which they have everywhere been re- 
ceived, the fullness of the information given, the 
judicious character of the suggestions offered, and the 
readiness shown by all the Colleges and their officers 
to help forward the work of organisation and to bring 
themselves into line with the new developments in 
University Education. The visitors would also take 
this opportunity of stating how deeply they have been 
impressed with the work which, under great disadvan- 
tages and often apparently insuperable difficulties, these 
Colleges have accomplished. They gladly recognise the 
eminent services which they have rendered — through 
the education of the ministry — to the Churches of 
Wales, and to the thought and culture of the Welsh 
people ; and they desire to record their belief that, by 
entering into federal relations with each other and 
with the University, these Colleges may achieve a_ dis- 
tinction they have not yet known, anld a usefulness 
they have never anticipated. It is in the hope that 
these high ends may be served that this Report is now 
presented. 

The Report falls naturally into two parts : A, an 

account of the .Colleges visited, and B. suggestions 
towards their organisation, in order to a better relation 
to the University, and towards a more regulated rela- 
tion of the University to them. 

A. 

In this first part of the* Report it will be more 
convenient to deal with the Colleges in groups, arranged 
according to their ecclesiastical connection and con- 
stitution than according to the order and time of in- 
spection. 


Documents, 

IX. 


This Report has been drawn up in accordance with 
the resolution of the 'Board which was quoted at the 
outset, and also in harmony with another resolution 
of July 14, 1897, recommending the Court not to re- 
cognise Theological subjects in an Arts degree. 

Finally, it may be said that it is to the interest of 
Theological Colleges, and to the interest of the Churches 
to make and to keep Divinity as a post-graduate study, 
for, as the result of extensive inquiries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, it is found that the number 
of Theological students has risen with the increase in 
efficiency of the Theological institutions; and, certainly, 
nothing has more tended to reduce both the number 
and the quality of students than the attempt, whether 
by Churches or Colleges, to cater for men by lowering 
the standard of what is required of them. As a matter 
of fact, the Churches that have most rigorously en- 
forced a strictly post-graduate study of Divinity, have 
found the least difficulty in securing students ; while 
those which have had most cause to lament the decline 
in the number and in the ability of candidates for the 
ministry are exactly those which have lowered the.r 
high claims, intellectual and moral, on the men who 
offer themselves for the high service of religion. 


The Committee appointed to deal with part (b.) of 
the above resolution, i.e., to ascertain what is the 
actual state or prospective arrangements in those Col- 
leges (i.e., the Theological Colleges of Wales) which 
desire recognition at the hands of the University, 
consisted of the Vice-Chancellor (Principal Reichel), 
Dr. Fairbaim, Professor Gwatkin, and Professor ita- 
win Williams ; but the work of inspection of the Welsh 
Theological Colleges, which this resolution enjoined, 
has been carried out by Principal Reichel and Dr. 
Fairbairn. The Colleges visited were-ffirecon, May 
29-30, 1900; Bala-Bangor Independent College : and the 
North Wales Baptist Collegi, Bangor, October 9-10, 


I. The Pre se yter i an op. Calvinistic Methodist 
Colleges. 

(a.) Bala. This College has a pathetic interest of 
its own, for its last Principal was T. O. Edwarils, the 
only honorary graduate in Divinity of the Welsh Uni- 
versity, and the first Chairman of its Theological Boaid. 
He was not only a great Yxelsh preacher and the fore- 
most Welsh theologian of his generation, but he had 
proved himself also a distinguished academic statesman. 
It would be impertinent in us to pra:se_ the services lie 
rendered to the higher education in Wales during his 
long Principalship of Aberystwyth ; or to describe the 
formative influence he exercised, during his brief but 
potent. Headship of Bala, upon the course of ministerial 
education and theological learning. The spirit that 
animated him seems still to survive in the College he 
last served, and to be impersonated in its teaehers 
and students. The building is excellent, well suited 
for its purpose, with evidence of careful maintenance 
and assiduous use. The system is non-residmtial, 
though the students live in licensed houses. The College 
has an ample, well-selected, and well-housed library. 
The staff has not, since Principal Edwards’ death, 
received its final form or equipment, but as it stands 
it consists of five Professors— two graduates of London 
two of Edinburgh, and one of Oxford— with the clerical 
work under the care of a resident Registrar. The 
curriculum is definitely and distinctly Theological, so 
arranged as to cover all the subjects needed for the 
B D Ethics, ApologeticB, Theism and Comparative 
Religion, are assigned to the Vice-Principal (the Rev. 
Ellis Edwards, M.A.) ; Dogmatics mid History of 
Doctrine to the Rev. E. O. Davies, B.Sc. ; Hellenistic 
Greek and Greek Testament to the Rev. R. H. 
Richards, B.A. ; Church History to Professor Hugh 
Williams, M.A. ; Old Testament Exegesis, Hebrew, 
and Introduction to the Old Testament, to Professor W. 
B. Stevenson, M.A., B.D. There are no Arts or 
Science subjects taught in the College ; and the men 
who enter must have obtained their literary education 
beforehand, either in a University College or m the 
Preparatory School at Bala, or in some other approved 
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Documents or ^ no "’ n institution. The normal length of the course 
IS. ’ is three years, though special provision is also marie 
— for men who desire to carry further their Theological 
studies. Iii the towns where the University Colleges 
are, Committees exist charged with the supervision of 
the Bala students attending them. The College has 
its own entrance examination, which the candidates for 
admission must pass. It is open to students irrespec- 
tive of Church, and, though certain of their Scholar- 
ships are limited to members of their own denomina- 
tion, tho deed which founds their most valuable Scholar- 
ships expressly provides that “no candidal e who is a 
Protestant shall he excluded on the .score of nationality 
or religious denomination.” 

The number of students at present in the College 
is tliirty-nine, of whom thirteen are graduates. Of 
these thirteen, eleven are reading for the B.D., seven 
for the first and four for the second. The College is 
thus thoroughly well organised, excellently adminis- 
tered, and, as the results of the B.D. examinations 
prove, efficiently taught. It is a College that would do 
credit to any academic system. 

(&.) Trevecca. — Tin’s College stands, quiet and se- 
cluded, in a beautiful district; and though its means 
are small,. its buildings limited, and not well suited to 
academic purposes, yet the whole has a fine fragrance 
of use, and seems pervaded by associations of a signally 
helpful and stimulating kind. The siaff consists of 
four men— one (the Principal) an M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the other three are all graduates of 
Oxford, and belong, respectively, to Jesus College, to 
Corpus Cliristi, and to Wadham. 

The College has been placed on a new footing as a 
Theological College, and the various subjects qualifying 
for tho B.D. degree have .been thus assigned: Philo- 
sophy and Dogmatics to the Principal; New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Ohuroh History to Professor Edwin 
Williams, M.A. ; New Testament Language and Patris- 
tic to Professor Young Evans, M.A. ; and Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature to Professor Parry Wil- 
liams, B.A. 

The students do not reside in the Collego, but, as at 
Bala, in supervised lodgings. There are in all forty- 
seven students in residence, and these are entirely 
engaged in Theological studies. The men who need 
■education in Arts are now sent to one or other of the 
TJn.versity Colleges. The normal length of the course 
is two years in Arts and three in Theology, which latter 
period must be passed at 'l'revecca ; but if degrees are 
to be taken, three years are allowed at a University 
College, and another three required in Trevecca. Of 
the forty-seven students, eight are graduates, and of 
these seven are reading with a view to the B.D. The 
•College is more distinctly Presbyterian than Bala, as 
the_ men are admitted by a Committee of Synod, and, 
while under the immediate direction of the faculty of 
the College, are yet ultimately responsible to the 
authorities of their Church. The 'College year consists 

■ of three terms of eleven weeks each. The endowments 
are not large, but the amount of work accomplished is 
more than considerable. 

. There are here, as in the case of Bala, various ques- 
tions pending as to the future of the College ; but, if 
we may judge from the feeling of the Professors, and 
from, all we could learn of the feeling of the Church, 
it is certain that any change will be in the direction 

■ of increased efficiency. The visitors may be allowed, 
however, to express the hope that if the College re- 
mains where it is, something may be done to give it a 
fitter and ampler home, without in any degree impair- 
ing those historical associations that constitute so much 
of its charm. The accommodation is at present so 

• cramped that it cannot but interfere with the energy 
-of the teaching. And they would also add, what is not 
'applicable to Trevecca alone, but, in varying degrees, 
to all the Colleges they visited, that Professors and 
•tutors were rendering ungrudging service upon incomes 
which _ hardly befit the dignity or do justice to the 
liberality of the communities in whose name and for 
whose honour they work. 

II. The Independent or Congregational Colleges. 

, (“•) Brecon. — This College was founded in 1755, and 
since then its history has been honourable as well as 
continuous. Its present buildings, which are compara- 
tively new, having been erected in 1867, are admirably 


i for the sacred ministry 
create m them self-respect 


situated, and constructed for a residential system -m. 
visitors regretted indeed, lo observe signs care?, 9 

r?’^/T en r gleCt the “ aintena “ce of the buildimi 
and Us furniture, as it repairs were infreonent. im® 
tho students .ore snbj.otod to doh,,sS“^S 
which seemed hardly consistent with the dignity b r ! 
to their present status and their prospective 
llioy could not but feel that a College whose . 

was the preparation of - •• 1 

ought most diligently to 
in for tho ami 

4 n< * .they would like to express here an 
opinion, which is applicable to all the Colleges of 
kmd and not simply to Brecon, thai- studious attention 
should bo given to all that would qualify me n to 
appreciate the refinements ncckled for the part tliev will 
have to play in life. The library of the College is old 
and had been in recent times much neglected. But 
the visitors were glad to find evidence of the desire to 
bring it up to date, and make it worthier of the work 
the men have to do, and the studies for which the 
College stands. Its curriculum has been made wholly 
Theological, and has been, as far as possible, adapted 
to the studies required for the B.D. Its staff consists 
of three Professors; all are graduates of London, one 
being, in addiiion, a B.D. of St. Andrews, and another 
a B.A. of Oxford. Their subjects are divided as fol- 
lows : Greek Testament and Literature, and Practical 
Theology fall to the Principal (the Rev. D. Rowlands 
B.A.) ; Hebrew Bible and Literature, and Church Hisl 
t-ory, to Professor T. Lewis, M.A., B.D. ; Doctrinal 
Theology, Apologetics, Philosophical Theism and the 
history of Religions, to Professor T. Rees, M.A., B.A. 
The students are required to take all their Arts course 
at a University College, and have to pass a qualifying 
entrance examination. The ordinary length of the 
course is four years, which is equally divided between 
a University College and Brecon. In the case of men 
being able to graduate in Arts they are allowed to take 
a third year at a University College, though without 
reducing their term in Theology. At present there are 
thirty-eight men on the books, twenty of these being 
at Cardiff, and one at Aberystwyth, while serenteen 
arc studying Theology at Brecon. Two have taken 
their first B.D., and several candidates are preparing 
for the same examination. 


The College is thus seriously setting itself to profit 
hy the higher education of the University, both aa 
regards Arts and Theology ; and the spirit which ani- 
mates its teaching is full of promise. Its position in 
Brecon is not unfavourable for the pursuit of its special 
studies, for it is comparatively near to Trevecca, and 
intercourse between the siudents and interchange of 
functions among the Professors may yet be found to 
be possible. 


(6.) Bala-Banr/or . — This College is a much more re- 
cent creation than Brecon. It was established by the 
union of two institutions, the elder of which (Bala 
College) was established in 1842, arid amalgamated with 
Bangor in 1890. The reason for the migration to Ban- 
gor was the existence of the University College, which, 
it was hoped, might be used for the literary instruction 
of its students. It has not as yet built for itself a 
permanent home, though this is ultimately contem- 
plated. Its library is certainly at present not equal 
to the needs of a living and organised College. Thera 
lias indeed been much for it to contend against, es- 
pecially as regards changes in the staff, the difficulty 
of readjustment to new conditions, and the securing of 
students who are fully equal to a sufficient academia 
slandard. The College stands amid exceptional advan- 
tages, and may, if well advised and supplied with 
adequate means, be easily organised in a way that wul 
enable it to use its fine opportunities. Indeed, in ifie 
work of efficient organisation a beginning has already 
been made. Thus it has so far united with the neigh- 
bouring 'Baptist College as to form what may yet be 
an important Theological staff, consisting of six Rro- 
fessors, three of whom are graduates of London, an 
one a graduate of Glasgow. The curriculum is orgamsea 
thus: the Principal (the Rev. Lewis Probert, D-W 
lectures on Doctrinal and Pastoral Theology ; Profess 
T. Rhys, LB. A., on Apologetics and Theism ; Professor J- 
M. Davies, M.A., on Hebrew arid Ethics; while 
the Bangor Baptist College, Principal SEas » 
M.A,, lectures on New Testament Exegesis and urnc* 
History ; Professor T. 77itton Davies, BcA., - •> 
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on Comparative Religion, and the History of the Eas- 
tern Religions ; and Professor Owen Davies, D.D., on 
Homiletics. The normal length of the course is, as at 
Brecon, four years ; but the terms on which the stu- 
dents are received differ considerably. They practically 
fall into two classes, (i.) A class able to profit- by th» 
higher teaching in Arts. In their case the standard of 
admission is the Matriculation examination of the 
Welsh University, with Greek as a necessary subject ; 
and those who pass it are required to attend the Uni- 
versity College. And if any student in this class 
should prove himself able to enter for the Arts and 
for the B.D., his course can be extended to six years. 
It is also understood that only after they have com- 
pleted their Arts studies will their work 'in Theology 
begin. Of the twenty-four men now in College eight 
are said to stand in this category, (ii.) The second 
class is made up of men too little advanced to profit 
by attendance at the University College. They receive, 
so far as the visitors could ascertain, no proper Arts’ 
training at all, and were reckoned as students of Theo- 
logy from the outset. The inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement is obvious ; it forces the Theological teaching 
down to the level of the least prepared men instead of 
keeping it up to the standard of the best equipped. 
This, indeed, is an inconvenience that all the Theo- 
logical Colleges suffer from in varying degrees ; but 
the point where the inconvenience seemed most acute 
was at the two Theological Colleges in Bangor. The 
visitors were struck with the little required from the 
men, whether at entering or at leaving ; and with the 
comparatively slight sense the Colleges appeared to 
have of their own possibilities. For it seemed to them 
that, from their position and opportunities, they ought 
to have a much larger proportion than they at present 
have of B.A.’s, and of men going in for the B.D. 
degree. Their difficulty seems to be twofold ; first-, in 
getting the men sufficiently well-grounded to take the 
B.A within a reasonable time, and, secondly, in keep- 
ing them, after taking the B.A. long enough under 
tuition to take the ’B.D. Up till now the Bala-Bangor 
College has sent no candidate in for the B.D., but three 
are reported to be reading with a view to it. The 
visitors hope that a little further consideration _nd 
more extended experience will enable the College to 
become a genuine seat of learning. 


III. The Baptist Colleges. 

(6.1 South Wales Baptist College, Cardiff. — This is 
the oldest of the Colleges of this denomination in Wales. 
It was established as a Welsh and English Education 
Society, at Abergavenny, in 1807. Ir, moved to Ponty- 
pool in 1836, and from there to Cardiff in 1893. It 
did this in order that it might profit by the- University 
College, and have the whole education in Arts taken off 
the hands of the Theological tutors. The College 
occupies what is but a temporary building, where men 
do not live, but are taught. The library is fairly good, 
and seems to represent much activity of mind on the 

C of teachers and of students. The resident staff is 
two, both its members being graduates of London, 
though Professor Tyssil Evans, M.A., of the University 
College, so lectures in connection with the College as 
to count as a third Professor, taking as his subject 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 

The number of men in the College at present is 
twenty-four ; of these, seventeen are reading for a 
degree, two are graduates, both of whom are studying 
with a view to the B.D., two having also taken the 
first part in previous years. The College has evidently 
taken its academic work seriously and faceid its diffi- 
culties with forethought and courage. The fact that 
it surrendered good buildings in a fine situation, 
which it had occupied for nearly sixty years, in order 
that it might bring its men under the influence of the 
University College, Cardiff, and enable them to gra- 
duate in both Arts and Divinity, speaks much as to the 
spirit which has animated its teachers and governors. 
While its staff is small, it is yet able to show distinc- 
tions at both the Theological and University examina- 
tions. What it needs is fuller equipment, and so a 
more adequate curriculum on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a longer time from its men, so as to enable 
them to complete their degree in Divinity.. The regular 
penod for which a student is admitted is four years, 
though this may be shortened or lengthened according 
to circumstances. 


It is matter for regret that so many Colleges feel 
the question of time to be a serious difficulty. The 
Scottish Churches have not found seven years as a 
minimum and eight years as an average too long a 
period of preparation for students for their ministry ; 
and what the Scottish Churches have accomplished, the 
Welsh Churches, especially with the new advantages 
of intermediate and higher education, ought to be both 
able and. willing to secure for the men they hope to be 
their religious teachers in the next generation. 

(6.) The North TT ales Baptist Colkne. Banner.— This 
College was founded at Liangolien in 1262, and moved 
to Bangor in 1392. Much that was said of the sister 
institution in Cardiff applies here. Its staff has been 
enumerated in connection with the Bangor Independent 
College. The curriculum is altogether TheologVal, 
the men going for their Arts course to the University 
College.. The normal term for which a student is ad- 
mitted is three years, though a fourth or a fifth year 
may be added to this, should the tutors so recommend. 
As a matter of fact- the students seem in too backward 
a state to proceed to a degree either in Arts or in 
Divinity, though it is satisfactory to hear that of the 
sixteen presently in residence, six are reading for a 
degree, one of whom is expected to graduate in June, 
and then to proceed to the B.D. As already pointed 
out, the combined staff of which the College is able to 
avail itself is highly competent to teach for the degree 
in Divinity ; and the College would do well to consider 
how best it- can secure for the ministry men either 
better qualified from a literary point of view, or with 
more time to pursue their course to its natural academic 
completion. The College is so favourably situated, 
with so many advantages derivable from its association 
with the Independent College on the one hand, and the 
University on the other, that such a consummation 
would seem not only possible but natural. 


IV. The Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, 

This is the oldest of all the Welsh Theological Colleges, 
and notable for the eminent services it has rendered to 
the ministry of ihe various Churches in Wales. It 
runs back to an Academy founded by the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, a 
minister ejected in 1662. It is supported and governed 
by the Presbyterian Board, London, founded in 1689 ; 
though endowed in part from other sources, including 
the will of Dr. Daniel Williams. While thus main- 
tained and governed by the denomination which has 
come to be known- as Unitarian, it has never been con- 
fined to any single denomination, either as regards its 
Professors or its students. It lias at this moment- three 
Professors, including ihe Principal — two being graduates 
of Oxford and one of Glasgow, the latter being a Con- 
gregationalist. Between them they teach Philosophical 
Theism, Ethics, Comparative Religion, the Old and 
New Testaments. Patristic and Church History. The 
course is thus almost exclusively Theological, though 
English Literature and Economics have a place in the 
curriculum. The students are all preparing for the 
ministry ; they number at this moment thirty-two — 
twenty-four being Congregationalists, seven Baptists, 
and one Unitarian. They have no graduates, nor do 
they see any likelihood of graduates so attending as to 
make candidates for the B.D. other than a negligible 
quantity. The position of the College at Carmarthen,, 
the limited nature of its constituency, and the strictly 
measured and limited source of its income, will prevent 
either the use of the University College, or its own 
better adaptation to degree work. There is no College 
in Wales that has so long a history, or a more honour- 
able record ; and it would be much to be regretted that 
it should be outstripped in the race, or left out of any 
scheme that aims at academic comprehension. Bnt 
the College does not seem at this moment able to do 
the work required of Colleges whose candidates for 
Theological degrees must be graduates in Arts. It is 
no part of the function of the visitors to advise a body 
that has acted with so much judgment and generosity 
as the Presbyterian Fund Board, nor. is it congenial to 
them to suggest the uprooting of an institution from a 
place where it has lived for over 200 years ; yet they 
cannot but express the fear that, if it remains where it 
is it may be forced to be contented with students 
is’ it may be forced to be contented with students 
anv record of University achievement. 
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The second port of the Report may be divided into 
three sections : 


I. The conditions of approval and recognition. 


II. Definition and distinction of Colleges as regards 
these conditions. 


HI. The privileges which approval and recognition 
ought to confer. 


I. The Committee feel that it would he somewhat 
inconvenient to draw up at this stage a list of those 
Colleges that ought to he excluded and those that may 
he included. They will not, indeed, when the occasion 
has arisen, hesitate to propose such a list ; but at 
present they prefer to specify the conditions of approval 
and recognition, and thus to allow to the institutions 
concerned opportunity for reflection and equipment. 

In stating these conditions they are guided hy what 
seem to them principles both of justice and of academic 
policy. Justice requires them to consider the honour 
and dignity of the University, the good of the Theo- 
logical Colleges, the claims of the special studies for 
which they exist, and the efforts and the achievements 
of those Colleges which have undergone the labours and 
made the sacrifices needed to satisfy the demands made 
by the studies required for the Theological Degrees. 
Academic policy makes id necessary to consider the 
future as well as the present, the changes which the 
new education — elementary, intermediate, and higher — 
is introducing into the mind and outlook of Wales ; 
and, therefore, the kind of men and the quality of the 
learning on which the University is to be. asked to 
set its seal. The Charter and the Statutes have com- 
bined to fix one point ; the Committee must concern 
itself with .Colleges rather than with teachers. But it 
is obvious that their estimate of the Colleges will 
depend upon their estimate of the teachers ; arid thus 
it will he necessary to consider the teachers that con- 
stitute the College, as well as the studies and the stu- 
dents for which the College exists. A Theological 
College is defined in the Statutes of the University as 
“ an institution approved and accepted by the Court 
where instruction is provided for candidates for Theo- 
logical degrees in all the subjects required by the 
University for such degrees.” Standing Order VIII. 
gives a list of Colleges which may he accepted and 
approved, but in the preamble to the list it is expressly 
stated that these Colleges are to be accepted and 
approved only provided “they shall give instruction in 
all the subjects required for the Theological degrees of 
the University ” ; instruction, it is implied, in such a 
form and of such a quality as the University shall con- 
sider academically adequate. The conditions which 
follow alike from the Statute arid the Standing Order 
.seem to be these — 

(a.) In order to adequate instruction there must be 
-an adequate staff, and adequate must here be under- 
stood to apply both to the number and the capability 
of the teachers. In the former Report the number 
suggested was four. The Committee see no reason to 
change this number, especially as Colleges already 
exist which have complied with the condition, and so 
set a standard the University must be the first scrupu- 
lously to regard. It is also only fair that the Univer- 
sity regard the academic status of the teachers, if not 
:as a sign of competence, at least as the witness to a 
:given capacity. To insist upon four teachers as a mini- 
mum involves no departure from the principle expressed 
an the Statutes, that the teaching staff may exist either 
•singly, i.e., as the staff of a single College, or “in com- 
bination with one or more similar and similarly ap- 
proved institutions.” 


(c.) The instruction must be given to 
that i. graduates .ithef 

Wales or of some other known and recognised TTni 1 
sity. This means that a College which, L I *™' 
is unable to secure and retain such candidates is" in ' 
facto excluded. The candidates are indeed as nefX 
sary as the staff, while their qualities can be met 
easily defined and ought to be as rigorously enforce 
In order to the teaching of Theology there must U 
competent learners as well as qualified teachers an 1 if 
Colleges are to be approved by the University then 
only those which possess the men the University has 
approved are able to give the necessary instruction 
The College that fails to fulfil all or any of these 
conditions should forfeit its claim to recognition. This 
means that the list must be open for revision from time 
to time, that it must he as possible to remove as to 
inscribe the name of a College, and that both must be 
done as occasion may demand. 


II. As the organisation must he gradual and as 
provision has to be made both for the addition and the 
removal of Colleges from the academic or theological 
body, it seems necessary to indicate how these con- 
ditions may be applied to the existing situation. 

(n.) The Committee propose that Colleges should be 
divided into two classes, the approved, and the approved 
and recognised. Approved Colleges will have the right 
to send in candidates for the B.D. examinations; bat 
only approved and recognised Colleges will have the 
corporate rights and privileges belonging to the aca- 
demic system here proposed. 

(6.) The approved class will comprehend those Col- 
leges which are so equipped and organised as to be 
capable of giving sufficient instruction in all the sub- 
jects required for the degree ; but the approved and 
recognised class will comprehend those Colleges which 
are not only capable of preparing but have actually 
prepared a sufficient number of men for a sufficient 
period. 

(c.) Approved Colleges shall be qualified to become 
recognised Colleges when they have for three successive 
years sent up qualified candidates ; approved and re- 
cognised Colleges that fail for three successive years 
to' send up candidates shall lose their right to recog- 
nition. 

(it.) Theological Colleges outside Wales may belong 
to the approved class, hut only Colleges in Wales can 
belong to the class of the approved and recognised. 


III. The privileges. In the earlier Report the privi- 
leges specified were two : 

“(i.) In the Faculty of Theology the recognised Col- 
lego ought to have some constituent place, i.e., be 
entitled to representation in a given proportion od the 
Board of Theology. 

“ (ii.) It ought to have a place in the University 
Calendar." 

The Committee desire now as the result of their 
investigations and of fuller consideration of the whole 
subject to recommend the development and mire 
accurate definition of the privileges thus proposed to oe 
conferred. 

1. As to the constituent place to be assigned to the 
recognised Colleges. 

(a.) Approved and recognised Colleges, and no others, 
shall be represented on the Theological (Board. 


(b.) The instruction to be adequate must also be in 
all the subjects required for the degree — less cannot he 
required. This does net indeed fix an upward limit, 
for such a limit cannot in the nature of things be set. 
But it does fix a downward limit. It would indeed be 
absurd to recognise a College which did not make pro- 
vision for the subjects which are defined as necessary 
to the degree. 


(6.) Professors and tutors of all the approved 
recognised Colleges shall be authorised to form 
selves into a Senate or academic body M 

rights and defined duties. These shall mc^de th ng 
(L) to representation on the University Court, (■} 
appoint a Dean of Divinity, (iii.) to make . 

or recommendations concerning studies and eS4UJ 
tions to the Theological Board. 
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(e ) The duties of the Dean of Faculty shall he to 
represent the Faculty on academic occasions or in 
ublic functions ; to receive on its behalf all correspon- 
? gjjd to answer any inquiries addressed to it ; and 
7 act 43 the medium of communication between the 
Theological Senate and the University. The Committee 
does not recommend that the appointment should be 

permanent. 

2 . As to their place in the University Calendar. 
la.) That the name of the Colleges shall appear as 
recognised and approved. 

(b.) That the names of the Professors or tutors should 
also appear as constituting the Theological Senate. 

( c ) That the students who are reading for the B.D. 
should appear as students of the University, though 
under the head of their respective Colleges. 

The Committee believe that privileges of this order, 
warded by conditions such as they have indicated, 
l-ould result in the organisation of a Faculty of Theo- 
logy that would, alike as regards the number of 
teachers and the quality of the students, and the range 
of studies, occupy a foremost place among the Univer- 
sities of Great Britain. 

A. M. FAFHBAERiN. 

H. M. GWATKEN. 

EL R. REIOHEL. 


P.S. — The following Table may be a convenient con- 
spectus of the state of the Colleges. It is not possible 
in every case to make an exact division between Arts 
and Divinity students. 



Trevecca, . . 4 None in College. 4" ; 8 6 | 1 | 2 j - 



Documents. 
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• Thia ia the total of BtndentB, Arts and Theological. 


• Professor Edwin Williams, as belonging to the Staff of a visited College, preferred not to 
lions of tho Committee. He was present only at the flrat meeting. 


sign the Beport or take part in the delibera- 
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Acfc of 1879 will not be accepted as a final coffin- , 
and that further legislation in reeaiti tn the. tt . em . e ^> 
of Irelahd i„ 

lyinlMion will bo booed on th. aoadomiool ,S „i2 
{E“ principles irh.ch the Queen'. Un™“ 
thirty years maintained. y 88 tot 

By order of the Committee, 

J. Wilson, 

Queen’s Universik,, °f «•*«— i». 

2nd March, 188L 


APPENDIX L 

Correspondence between the Committee of Convocation 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland and the Prime 


Documents put in by G. Johnstone Stoney, Esq., MA DSc FES f 
Professor and afterwards Secretary of the Queen's University in irel™"' 7 

<!■) 

Summary of steps taken by the Committee of Convocation of the Qn«w« n, __ 

Ireland, to induce the Government to reconsider the posLn ofle Uu1veYSr Sm * 

(See the evidence of Dr. Johnstone Stoney, q. 6987). 

s, , o £ 0I1V0cat,i ? n ' at a meeting 'held on the 7th October, 

1880, passed the following resolutions unanimously: . 

L "That the Dissolution of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, as contemplated by the University Education 
(Ireland) Act of 1879, would be a grievous infraction 
of the vested rights of the Graduates of this Univer- 
sity, would be injurious to the interests of academical 
education, and would be in violation of expectations 
winch a series of statesmen and of Parliaments held 
out to students in Ireland. 

“2. That an earnest appeal ought to be made to 
the present Parliament anld to the Government to 
reconsider the position of this University ; and that 
it be an instruction to the Committee of Convocation 
to take steps by deputation or otherwise to give effect 
to this resolution ; and that it be a further instruc- 
tion to the Committee to seek the co-operation of the 
Graduates’ 'Associations at the Queen's Colleges, and 
in London, in arranging who shall constitute any 
deputation sent forward.” 

The Committee of Convocation, in discharge of the 
duty entrusted to them, held meetings on the 27th 
October, 1st November, 19th November, 29th Novem- 
ber, 1889, 27th January, 2nd February, 5th February, 

18th February, and 2nd March. 1881, besides which 
there have been several meetings of Sub-Committees 
appointed whenever the progress of the proceedings 
required. 

The Committee decided to ask the Prime Minister 
to receive a deputation from the University, and 
addressed to him a letter, No. 1 of the appended cor- 
respondence (App. I.), accompanied by a carefully 
prepared statement, which will be found in Appendix 
No. U., to which the Committee invites the attention 
of members of Convocation. Other letters followed, 
and Mr. Gladstone desired, in, letter 'No. 4, that the 
Committee should make known their views to the Irish 
Government in the first instance. 'Accordingly they 
applied to His Excellency the Loid Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who received a deputation 
from the University on the 9th December, 1880. An 
account of this interview is given in Appendix III. 

Independently of the .Committee the Senate of the 
University drew up, for the information of the Govern- 
ment, a memorandum on the history of the University. 

Ae the Committee think that the members of Con- 
vocation should have before them all the materials on 
which the Government acted, they annex this memo- 
randum in Appendix TV. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, and the strength 
of the case which the University put forward, she 
Prime Minister, while expressing his great regret for 
the extinction of the Queen’s University, has, in his 
letters, Nos. 7 and 9 of Appendix I., declined to 
interfere. 

The Committee cannot resist a feeling of deep disap- 
pointment that Mr. Gladstone, while seeing cause to 
regret very much the provisions of the Act of 1879, 
which destroy the Queen’s University, does not, as 
head of the Government of Her Majesty, regard it as 
possible for him to ask Parliament to prevent the 
wrong appointed to be done under those provisions, 
and the dangerous precedent in regard to other Uni- 
versities thereby created. The University has tho more 
cause to regret this determination, since without the 
active intervention of Her Majesty’s Government it 
would be hopeless for the University to apply for 
redress to Parliament. 

Although 'Mr. Gladstone now feels himself compelled 
not to take steps to maintain the Queen’s University, 
the Committee cannot resist the conviction that the 


1 . — 'The Committee of Convocation to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

Dublin Castle, 

10th November, 1880. . 

Sir, — I am directed by the Annual Committee of 
the Convocation of the Queen’s University in Ireland 
to request that you will' receive a deputation from the 
members of the University, in order that they may 
have an opportunity of stating their views upon the 
subject of the proposed dissolution of the University, 
187g rOTided ^ Universit y Education (Ireland) Act, 

The Convocation of the University at its lost meeting 
unanimously passed two resolutions, of whioh a copy 
is enclosed. 

The Committee direct me to forward to you a state- 
ment of the grounds upon which they venture to ask 
for an interview, which they trust you will grant-. 

The deputation will wait upon you at any time and 
place you may appoint. 

I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

James Wilson, m.a., ll.b., 

Clerk of Convocation. 

The Right Honorable 
W. B. Gladstone, m.p., 

First Lord of the Treasury. 


Enclosure No. L 

At a meeting of Convocation, held on Thursday, fcha 
7th October, 1880, in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dubbn 
Castle, the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed: — • 

1. “That the dissolution of the Queen’s University, 
as contemplated by the University Education (Iretina; 
Act of 1879, would be a grievous infraction of tM 
vested rights of the graduates of this University, wo 
be injurious to the interests of academical educati , 
arid would be in violation of expectations which a mi 
of statesmen and of Parliaments held out to stud 

in Ireland.” . 

2. “That an earnest appeal ought to be made to 
present Parliament and to the Government to reco 
the position of this University ; and that it be a 
structioa to the Committee of Convocation to 
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ceps by deputation or otherwise to give effect to this 
resolution ; and that it be a further instruction to the 
Committee to seek the co-operation of the Graduates’ 
Associations at the Queen’s Colleges, and in London, 
in arranging who shall constitute any deputation sent 

James Wilson, m.a., ll.b., 
Clerk of Convocation. 


Enclosure No. H. was the accompanying “State- 
ment.” (App. II-)- 


2 ,— Mr. Gladstone to the Committee of Convocation. 

10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, 

15to November, 1880. 

Sm,— 'Mr. Gladstone has received your letter of the 
10th inst., written by direction of the Annual Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland on the subject of the proposed 'dissolution of 
the University ; and in reply I am to observe that Mr. 
Gladstone was not a party to the proposal, and that 
the mode in which he desired to proceed with the Irish 
University question is on record in the Irish University 
Bill of 1873. He does not, however, think that any 
advantage could arise from his receiving a deputation 
which seeks to deprecate the execution of an Act of 
Parliament passed without serious opposition at a 
recent date. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

E. W. Hamilton. 

James Wilson, Esq., m.a., 

&c., &c. 


3.— The Committee of Convocation to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

Dublin Castle, 

22nd November, 1880. 

Sib,— I have laid before the Committee of Con- 
vocation of the Queen’s University in Ireland your letter 
of the 15th inst., in which Mr. Gladstone, replying to 
the request of Convocation that he would receive a 
deputation from the University, says that “ he does not 
think that any advantage could arise from his receiving 
a deputation which seeks to deprecate the execution of 
an Act of Parliament passed without serious opposition 
at a recent date.” 

The Committee of Convocation have directed me to 
observe, that whatever the views of individual mem- 
bers may have been, Convocation, as the body autho- 
rised to express the opinion of the Queen’s University, 
has not deprecated the carrying out of the policy 
adopted by the Legislature in the Act of last year, 
which provides for the establishment in Ireland of a 
University of the same type as the London University. 
"What Convocation deprecates is the execution of the 
clauses added to that Act, which provide for the dis- 
solution of the Queen’s University, an addition which, 
they are prepared to show, is in no way necessary to 
the main object of the Act, was introduced by the 
late Government without inquiry, and under misap- 
prehensions entertained by them, and conveyed to 
Parliament, which would do grievous wrong to many 
members of the University, and extirpate a type ot 
higher education from the United Kingdom which has 
proved to be one of the best. ,, 

I am further directed to point out, that if, as Mr. 
Gladstone observes, the Act of last year passed without 
serious opposition, this was only because the inclusion 
of the Queen’s University in that Act was a surprise, 
carried in the middle of the University vacation, ana 
under the unprecedented circumstances that no intima- 
tion of it, or communication in reference to it, was 
made to the Chancellor, Senate, or Convocation of the 
University, or to any of its officers, notwithstanding 
the fact (which made such a communication the more 
obligatory), that the University was not represented in 

Parliament. .. . , , .. n 

On the foregoing grounds I am directed by the C - 
mittee of Convocation to renew the request of Oon- 


30!) 

vocation, that Mr. Gladstone will receive a deputation Doocmbnts. 
from the University, and to ask you to solicit him to ' 

reconsider his determination in reference to it. _ 

The almost immediate repeal of the destructive part 
of a recent Statute is not without precedent, as will 
be seen by reference to the legislation in 1873-74-75-76, 
on the subject of the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords. 


E. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

James Wilson, 

Clerk of Convocation, 
Queen’s University. 


W. Hamilton, Esq. 


4. — Mr. Gladstone to the Committee of Convocation . 

10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, 

24 th November, 1880. 

Snt, — I have brought to the notice of Mr. Gladstone 
your letter of yesterday, in which you ask that he will 
reconsider his determination about receiving a deputa- 
tion from the Convocation of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland ; and I have received his instructions to inform 
you that he will he obliged if the members of the 
Committee of Convocation will, in the first instance, 
make known to the Irish Government their views on 
the subject of the recent “University Education (Ire- 
land) Act.” After this has been done, Mr. Gladstone 
will be prepared for further communication with the 
Committee. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

E. W. Hamilton. 

James Wilson, Esq., 

&c., &c. 

In accordance with Mr. Gladstone's suggestion in 
the foregoing letter, His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary received a deputation 
from the University on the 9th of December, 1880. 


5 —The Committee of Convocation to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

Dublin Castle, 

2nd December , 1880. 


Sib,— I am directed by the Committee of Convocation 
of the Queen’s University to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 24th November, 1880, and to 
request you to convey to Mr. Gladstone the thanks of 
the Committee for yielding to their wish and showing 
the position of the Queen’s University to be further 

^to^impliance with Mr. Gladstone’s desire toe Com- 
mittee are taking measures to place before the Irish 
Government their views of the recent University 
Educaiiod (Ma»d) A«t, 18™,” tore solmttd an 
interview with His Excellency toe Lord Lieutenant 
and toe Chief Secretary for Ireland- 


I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 
James Wilson, 

Clerk of Convocation. 

E. W. Hamilton, Esq. 


6. The Committee of Convocation to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

Dublin Castle, 

4 th January, 188L 

Sra,— Permit me to remind you of your letter of the 
24th November, 1880. in which you stated, that you 
“had received Mr. Gladstone's instructions to inform 
me that he would be obliged if toe mem^rs of the 
Committee of Convocation would, in the first ^tmice, 
make known their views to the Insh Government oi> 
the subject of toe recent ‘University Education (Ire- 
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Doctobnts, land) Act,’ and that after this had been done, Mr. 

Gladstone would be prepared for further Mi mm. nniwit.inn 

with the Committee." 

I beg to inform you that, in compliance with Mr. 
Gladstone’s wish, I, by the direction of the Committee, 
applied to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Right Hon. the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that 
they would receive a deputation from the University 
on the subject. On the 9th December, 1880, His Ex- 
cellency and the Chief Secretary were good enough to 
receive a deputation of members of the University, who 
fully explained the views of the Convocation and its 
Committee'. His Excellency was pleased to say that 
he would place before Mr. Gladstone what the deputa- 
tion had stateld. The deputation represented the se- 
yeral Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine in the 
University ; and also in a fair proportion the graduates 
of the different religious denominations in Ireland. 

As the time is fast elapsing within which the Clauses 
of the “ University Education (Ireland) Act, 1879,” 
which affect the Queen’s University, must be put in 
force, I trust Mr. Gladstone will excuse me if, on 
behalf of the Committee of Convocation I recall this 
matter to his attention. The Committee anxiously 
await his further communication. 

I take the liberty of enclosing the draft of a Bill 
which, if adopted by Parliament, will accomplish all 
that the Committee of Convocation has asked. For 
facility of reference I enclose a printed copy of the 
correspondence (including your last letter), and the 
documents already submitted to Mr. Gladstone. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

James Wilson, 

Clerk of Convocation, 
Queen’s University in Ireland. 

E. W. Hamilton, Esq. 


7. — Mr. Gladstone to the Committee of Convocation. 

10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, 

21sf January, 1881). 

Sin, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your further letter of the 4tli dnst., on the subject 
of the University Education (Ireland) Act, 1879, which 
I have laid before Mr. Gladstone ; and I have to ac- 
quaint you that he has given his best consideration to 
that communication and the papers which accompanied 

In reply I am directed to inform you that Mr. 
Gladstone very much regrets now, as he did when the 
Act was passed, the extinction of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity ; but he does not think it possible to obtain from 
Parliament, or even to ask Parliament to give, its 
sanction to the combined existence at the Queen’s and 
the Royal Universities ; and I am to add that Mr. 
Gladstone’s views in this respect accord with those held 
by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


The Committee recognise the grave nnliUn-i 
cations which render good legislation for ^ 
sities of Ireland difficult, and wK S^ Umr ?- 
difficulty m the case of the Queen’s 6peci51 

they hojie that Mr. Gl.dSe ^ E V? 
Government of Her Majesty, may yet finaT f -l he 
to ask Parliament to prevent the wron^i^ff 6 
be done tinder those provisions of the 
which affect the Queen’s University, and the dan™ ^ 
precedent in regard to other Univei if *T 
created The Committee feel that without the^S 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Government 

te-tesr for **“ 6*’»CS 


grievous and unprecedented infraction of the vested 
rights of University graduates, and a violation of « 
pectations held out to students in Ireland for the na*t 
thirty years. 1 

As the subject of University Education in Ireland 
must very shortly be considered by Her Maiestv’s 
Government and by Parliament, the Committee would 
invite attention to the reaction which is setting in 
against the system of mere examinations, and is being 
manifested by the offers of large sums of money in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Wales, and Dundee, for the 
endowment of teaching Professorships in Colleges. To 
this reaction great encouragement has been, given bj 
the grant of a University Charter to Owen’s College 
and the Yorkshire College of Science. 

Even in the University of London there has been a 
growing desire for many years to establish closer re- 
lations between the persons who teach its candidates 
and the Boards who examine them, and to found Pro- 
fessorial Chairs within the University itself. In proof 
of this, the Committee desire to draw Mr. Gladstone’s 
attention to the enclosed Report of the Annual Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of the University of London, 
In. the presence of such efforts to extend collegiate 
training and the influence of academic associations in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, the Committee earnestly 
request Mr. Gladstone to interpose before any irre- 
vocable steps in an opposite direction are taken in 
Ireland, and, before it is too late, to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Queen’s University, whose duty it wonld 
be to bring before him the reasons why, at the very 
time when the University of London is struggling for 
the adoption of the essential principles of the Queen’s 
University, the Queen's University desires that those 
principles should not be abandoned in Ireland. 


E. W. Hamilton, Esq. 


Your obedient. Servant, 
James Wilson, 

Clerk of Convocation. 


9. — Mr. Gladstone to the Committee of Convocation. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
E. W. Hamilton. 


G. Johnstone Stoney, Esq., 
Queen’s University, Dublin. 


8 . — The Committee of Convocation to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

'5th February, 1881. 

Snt,— I have laid your letter of the 21st ultimo before 
the Annual Committee of the Convocation of the 
Queen’s University, and am directed to request you to 
convey to Mr. Gladstone the thanks of the Committee 
for having a it a time of extreme political pressure com- 
plied with their request to reconsider the position of 
the University, and I am further desired to express 
through you the satisfaction with which the Committee 
leaxn that Mr. Gladstone has 'heretofore regretted, and 
still “regrets very much the extinction of the Queen’s 
University.” 


10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, 

lOfh February, 1881- 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of the further letter you addressed to me on the sto 
instant, in which you express a hope, on behalf of toe 
Committee . of Convocation of the Queen’s Umversitji 
that Her Majesty’s Government may still be able to see 
their way to interfere on behalf of the constitution 
the University. T _ 

Having submitted that letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
directed by him to say that he much regrets that 
not able to make any addition to his former anno 
ment on the subject. , ... . 

He is sure that, in the present state of ^ 

ness, the Committee of Convocation will excuse hi 
entering into details. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. W. Hamilton. 

James Wilson, Esq. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Statement with reference to 'Clauses 11, 12, 13, and 
14, and the Proviso in Clause 4, of the University- 
Education (Ireland) Act of 1879, prepared by di- 
rection of the Convocation of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity. 

In the last days of the Session of 1879, an Irish 
University Education Bill passed through all its stages 
jn both Houses of Parliament, and became law. 

This measure, vitally affecting the Queen’s University, 
■was hurried forward with such haste that, incredible 
as it may seem, no communication was made by the 
Government to the Queen's University, nor was any 
opportunity afEorded to it of forming or expressing any 
opinion on the subject. 

The Act consists of two distinot parts : a constructive 
part creating an Examining Board in Ireland, with 
power to confer degrees ; and a destructive part which 
declares that the Queen’s University shall be dissolved. 

For the second of these, not only does there not 
exist any precedent, but, if it be maintained, it be- 
comes itself an alarming precedent for the other Uni- 
versities of the United Kingdom, having regard to the 
circumstances under which it was carried. 

It was not denied that the Queen’s University had 
loyally, and with signal success, discharged all duties 
entrusted to it : the University was even commended 
on this ground ; but in the hurry of the late Govern- 
ment the essential character of the Queen’s University 
was misconceived — the Government had no time to in- 
quire— they put forward a history of the University 
according with its supposed character, but quite at 
variance with its real history, at variance with its his- 
tory in respect of every particular which bore on the 
legislation ’ which they proposed— and they rested on 
these errors their recommendation to Parliament to 
dissolve lie University. The Queen’s University 
exerted itself to its utmost to get these disastrous 
mistakes corrected ; but there was not time, the 
Session was on the point of closing, the Bill was urged 
through its last stages, and became law. 

ILord Oairns, in making the official statement of the 
Government, on the 30th June, 1879, said (Hansard, 
Third Series, Vol. 247, col. 937 and 941) — ■ 

" Now, what is the case with regard to the Queen’s 
University? My lords, the history of the Queen’s 
University is this:— In the year 1845, there were 
founded three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland — one at 
Belfast, one at Cork, and one at Galway. They were 
founded, in the . first instance, as Colleges, without 
any arrangements for conferring degrees. They were 
provided by Parliament with grants for building, and 
with considerable endowments for the foundation of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. In a few years after- 
wards— I think in 1850— the Queen’s University was 
incorporated for the purpose of conferring degrees 
upon those who were students of those three Col- 
leges. Now, your lordships will understand that the 
Queen’s University itself has, what I may term, 
no local or real existence beyond that of its cor- 
porate character. What I -mean to say is, it does not 
undertake to teach ; it has no Professors, it has no 
Fellows. It is not provided with any Scholarships 
or Exhibitions— it is simply an Examining Body. 
But, then, your Lordships will observethe peculiarity 
of this Examining Body is this— it does not examine 
for the purpose of conferring degrees at large, but 
for the purpose of conferring a degree only on those 
who pass through a curriculum or course of study 
in one of the three Queen's Colleges.” 


tions — namely, examining for degrees — with only a 
trifling distinction. We, therefore, propose that as 
soon as the University to which I have referred is 
constituted by Boyal Charter, steps shall be taken 
for the dissolution of the Queen’s University.” 


Now, so far from the Queen’s University being an 
afterthought grafted upon the original design of the 
Queen’s Colleges, as represented to Parliament . by 
Lord Cairns, it was an essential part of that original 
design. In introducing the Queen’s .Colleges’ Bill in 
1845, on behalf of the Government, Sir James Graham 
said (Hansard, Third Series, Vol. 80, col 358) — 

"I should still leave the statement most imperfect 
if I did not glance at other important and peculiar 
circumstances connected with it. The Bill I propose 
to bring in does no more than propose to build and 
establish those Colleges in Ireland ; but the great 
question that presents itself is — shall these three 
Colleges be associated together in one University ? or, 
following the example of Scotland, shall the Crown, 
in the exercise of its prerogative, endow each of 
these Colleges with the power of granting degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and in Medicine? Now, sir, it is 
not necessary — and, as I think, it would not be 
expedient — in the present Bill, and at the present 
time, to fix and carry out any definite arrangement 
on that point. It is not necessary on the one hand ; 
while, on the other, I hold it to be important that 
we should ascertain what amount of success attends 
this first step — and it is. a large step — in advance, 
before that question is finally decided. At the same 
time, I will not be so deficient in candour as not to 
state what is my own opinion of the matter. I 
think that the advantages in favour of a Central 

University decidedly preponderate 

This brings me to the question, if we are to have a 
Centra! University for Ireland, with which, these 
Colleges shall be in connection, where Bhall it be? 
Now, upon this point I am bounid to say that, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, and 
having come to the conclusion that there should be 
a Central University, in which all these Provincial 
Colleges should be associated, I think that Central 
University should be in the metropolis of Ireland.” 

It thus clearly appears that the constituting of the 
Queen’s Colleges a University was an essential part of 
the design laid before Parliament in 1845, and that the 
only question which the Government reserved was 
whether each College should have University powers, 
or whether they should be associated together. The 
view of the Government as to the necessity of the 
University was accepted by Lord Palmerston, who 
spoke as follows on behalf of the Opposition. (Hansard, 
Third Series, VoL 80, col. 408-) 

“ Sir I agree entirely with those who consider this 
Bill as only a foundation which requires a super- 
structure in order to make the plan complete. It 
will be found absolutely necessary to establish some 
central point, probably in connection with Trinity 
College Dublin, which will combine these different 
■Colleges into one University, and will, if possible, 
connect Trinity College with it as a component part. 
When I consider all the difficulties with which the 
arrangement of the details must be attended, I am 
far from blaming Her Majesty’s Government for not 
having made that aggregate University a part of then- 
present proposal ; but, as the same time, I must say 
their measure will be incomplete if, sooner or later, 
they do not combine with it a larger arrangement 
of that nature.” 


“The question ‘ then arises, what do we propose 
with reference to the Queen's University ? 
"lordships will remember that the Queens University 
itself is but an Examining Body ; but it is an Exa- 
mining Body simply for the purpose of examining 
those students who are members of the three Queens 
-Colleges. It appears to the Government that it 
would be an arrangement not. only inconvenient, but 
without precedent, to establish in one metropo is 
three Universilies-rTrinity College (the University of 
Dublin), the Queen’s University, and the University 
which is proposed to be created by this Bill— and. 
that it would be still more indefensible to adopt that 
course, when you consider that two of these um- 
■versities would be performing exactly the same func- 


Accordingly, as soon as the Colleges, were ready to 
receive students, steps were taken to incorporate the 
University which was to complete them. The Act 
under which the Queen’s Colleges were founded passed 
in 1845. Four years were spent in building and pre- 
liminary arrangements. It was not till November, 
1849, that the Colleges were opened for the reception 
of students, and in the following year the Queens 
University was founded to unite them into one institu- 
tion, and to complete the education which they give. 
There was no such interval of some years as Lord 
Cairns imagined. Even the short interval of months, 
rendered necessary by the formalities that had to be 
gone through in preparing the University Charter, was 
provided for by the creation by the Government of a 
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Special Temporary Board, which- discharged the Uni- 
versity functions for the time, whose regulations were 
acted on in the Colleges from the beginning, and were 
adopted as the first ordinances of the University as 
soon as it was constituted. Thus, from the very first, 
the Colleges, started as parts of one great organisation, 
and neither in the original design, as laid before Parlia- 
ment, nor in the actual order of events, was there any 
foundation for the representation made by Lord Cairns. 

Lord Cairns was equally unfortunate when he ven- 
tured the statement to Parliament that the Queen’s 
University was “ simply an (Examining Body.” Nothing 
can be further from, the truth. In its initial conception, 
by the terms of its Charter, and in the way in which 
it has been worked, the Queen’s University is not a 
mere Examining Board, nor is it a 'distinct institution 
from the Queen’s Colleges, but they together form one 
institution, the main and important function of which 
is to teach. The buildings of the Queen’s .Colleges are 
not Colleges in the English acceptation of the word, 
■i.c., they are not buildings in which students 
reside. _ They are the lecture halls in which the 
instruction of the University is given at three distinct 
stations, and -they thus correspond exactly with the 
University buildings of the Scotch or Continental Uni- 
versities. 

. “ark emphatically that instruction in the Colleges 
is the instruction of 'the University, the University 
Charter provides that the Professors in the Queen’s 
Colleges are Professors of the University ; and- the 
maintenance of this relation is ensured in the most 
substantial way by the duties imposed upon the Uni- 
versity Senate. It is this central authority which pre- 
scribes what shall be taught, whether at .Belfast, Cork, 
or Galway, as a condition for a degree ; in what 
order the studies shall succeed one another ; how long 
each shall be pursued, and what option shall be allowed 
to the students, and this teaching, so prescribed by 
the Senate, is given simultaneously -by the University 
Professors in the three Queen’s Colleges. The Univer- 
sity Senate also lays down the examinations which 
the students are to pass in common, and for that pur- 
P p°d c ngs to S et,lei '. in Dublin, nearly its whole stall 
of Professors, and forms them, along -with some external 
examiners, into Boards of Examiners, by whom the 
students are examined. The University has thus been 
m a position to weave its teaching and examining into 
one consistent whole, and this it has done with the 
utmost care. 

So far. from the Queen’s University being “ simply 
an Examining Board,” as alleged by Lord Cairns, it is 
a University of the strictest academical type that has 
yet been seen m the British Isles. To -tench is its 
predominant function, and it has, with signal success, 
applied itself to subordinate its examinations to its 
more important function of teaching; to render its 
examinations such as will best co-opernte with the in- 
struction instead of controlling it, and to do wliat in it 
lies to counteract the baneful effects on higher educa- 
tion of “the examination fungus,” which is abroad, 
its examinations, as already explained, are mainly 
conducted by its teachers; its regulations for these 
examinations are largely based by its governing Senate 
on reports received from these teachers. Its examiners 
being experienced teachers, are of the class who make 
the most efficient examiners, and they are subjected 
to the best checks yet contrived for insuring the full 
discharge of their difficult duties, inasmuch as they are 
the persons most interested in improving the examina- 
tions entrusted to them; and inasmuch as they fulfil 
them functions under the observation of colleagues as 
ex P ei jk themselves. The University examinations, 
and the instruction given to the students in the Col- 
leges^ have thus been brought by the experience of 
thirty years. into such healthy relation, that they to- 
gether tend in an eminent degree to -promote the higher 
forms of instruction, and to discourage cramming. 

. ^ is this support given by the examinations and the 
instruction to each other, and the combination of both 
m the case of every candidate who obtains a degree, 
which are the distinguishing features of the culture of 
the Queen s University, a system of culture every part 
of which is in broad contrast with that which it has 
been made the duty of the new University to evolve, 
it was, therefore, an entire misapprehension on Lord 
t^airns part to suppose that the new University and 
toe Queens University, if allowed to co-exist, “would 
performing exactly the same functions with only a 
toiling distinction.” . 1 


This admirable system has been fully ^ j 
all the faculties except that of ^ ° Ut b 

Medicme it has been earned out as far ^?i?!’ ? nd “ 
of Medical education allow. All the eraHnat e ° genci » 
L»., and Engineering of the Umve.Kf “? £ ^ 
the most numerous body of its eradnn+io’ to 

their roKole training unLftSs^am ^rthT^ 
majority of its graduates in Medicine 8 ? est 

most of their training under it. By careful 
eitendmg o?er ten years, it was 
average stay of a student under inslracttl • t f le 
Queen’s University is „, r thr.” “ <*• 

cient tor effectual tr.inmg_»nd tM. averacfS,!?' 
account of every student however slenderly l 
with the University. There were last y conn ected 
.Indents receiving instruction in the haL ot 
Un.vers.tr, and tl.e numbers year by ,„ r cnTt, 
mcre.se, a great wort, when it is tome iTmM ,?! 
until the Queen’s University was founded no 
in Ireland obtained a true Universitv trainm students 
those students of Trinity College, -Dublin, wtofdg'X! 

avail tliemselws of tlle p enmss j on ; v th ~ * 

veraity of Dublin to seek degrees 'by%xaminaC oX 

l;t l Un r Slty , de ^ may meal1 muoh > or ^ may g£ 

little. Its real significance is not known until tto 
University is named in which it has been obtained and 
it reflects credit on the Queen’s University that it has 
gamed the respect and affection of the great body 
graduates. It is now proposed that the graduates 
of a University whose reputation has been slowlv and 
worthily won and is steadily rising in the estimation of 
educated men, shall be compelled to resign the title 
which they have laboriously earned, which they lawfully 
hold, and of which they are justly proud, for the degree 
of a University’ of an essentially different type, and 
whose reputation has yet to be made. 

Convocation earnestly deprecates the extinction of the 
Queen s University, because it would be an unpre- 
cedented invasion of the lawful and highly valued rights 
of its graduates, but far more earnestly because it 
would destroy that admirable type of education wlii4 
has grown up in the Queen’s Colleges, the work of 
thirty years, and would force those institutions to begin 
again and shape their new course as best they can 
towards a less perfect ideal. 

. 16 appears from the Act of 1879 that it was not the 
J”'* e P" 10n °f the Government or Legislature to injure 
the Queen’s Colleges ; and it further appears that the 
legislation in its present form was carried under an 
entire misapprehension of the true relation of the 
Queens University to the Queen’s Colleges. If the 
importance of this relation had been sufficiently • ap- 
preciated, it may, perhaps, be questioned whether 
Parliament would have inflicted so great an injury 
upon higher education in Ireland, or interfered so 
seriously with the personal rights of individual gra- 
duates. 

As the cost of maintaining the Queen's University is 
only about^_£4,500 a year, Convocation assumes that 
toe saving of this small sum cannot have been the 
motive for -the dissolution of the University. 

Convocation feels so strongly the injury which would 
bo inflicted on the members of the University (in some 
cases expected to lead to pecuniary loss), as well as 
that done to toe cause which they have at heart, that 
it earnestly desires a reconsideration, of the position of 
the University, taking into account the real facts of the 

By Order, 

Jambs Wilson, m.a., ll.b., 

Clerk of Convocation. 

Queen’s University, 

November, 1880. 


APPENDIX m. 

Deputation from the Queen’s University to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the Bight 
Hon. the Chief Secretary for Ireland received a depu- 
tation from the University, according to the request of 
Mr. Gladstone, on the 9th December, 1880. 

The following members of the University formed the 
deputation: — 

A. M. Porter, IB. A., Q.O., Representatives of 
Hans M'Mordie, M.A., Convocation on the- 

G. Johnstone Stoney, D.Sc., ■ Senate of the 
P.R.S., Secretary of toe University. 

University. 
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T. K. Wheeler, M.D., Representative of the Bel- 
fast Graduates’ Association. 

Rev. Wm. Johnston, 'B.A., Representative of the 
London Graduates’ Association. 

Matthias O’Keeffe, H.A., M.D., Professor Cork. 

A H. Corley, M.D. 

J. Walker Craig, M.A. 

Alfred Edgar, B.A. 

Bev. B. C. Davidson -Houston, B.A. 

B. R. Kane, M.A. L!L.B. 

Charles Knight, M.D. 

Bev. A. C. Murphy, M.A. 

A. O. B. O’Conor, B.A 

Stephen Ronan, 'B.A. 

William Thomson, A.IB., M.D. 

Thomas J. Wall, B.A. 

J. O. Wylie, LL.D. 

James Wilson, M.A., LL.B., Clerk of Convocation. 

The following members of the deputation addressed 
His Excellency: — 

Dr. Stoney, Mr. Porter, Mr. M'Motdie, Mr. Wall, 
Bev. Mr. Davidson-Houston, Dr. Wheeler, Dr. Corley, 
Dr. Thomson, Dr. O’Keeffe, Rev. Mr. Johnston, and 
Mr. Ronan. 

The deputation was received and listened to with 
great courtesy by His Excellency and the Chief Secre- 
tary. His .Excellency said he would lay before the 
Prime Minister the views which had been presented 


APPENDIX IV. 

Meuokandttm on the History of the Queen’s University 
in its relation to recent Legislation, prepared by 
direction of the Senate of the University. 

The Senate of the University to Mr. Gladstone. 

Queen’s University, 

Dublin Castle, 

28th December, 1880. 

Sm, — I am desired by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Deland, to request you to lay before Mr. 
Gladstone the annexed memorandum on the History of 
the University which the Senate has drawn up for the 
information of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour most obedient Servant, 

(Signed), G. Johnstone Stonet, 
Secretary to the University. 

E. W. Hamilton, Esq. 


MEMORANDUM. 

In 1845, Her Majesty’s Government asked Parlia- 
ment to provide University Education in Ireland, which 
should be open to all denominations. In the Bill which 
was submitted, and which became the Colleges Act of 
1845, an endowment was given for three Colleges, and 
rovision made for increasing the number if it should 
e desirable. 

The Government explained to Parliament, that these 
Colleges were either to be united in one University, or 
endowed separately with University powers. Lord 
Palmerston, on the part of the Opposition, concurred in 
the necessity of there being a University, but argued 
that it would be better that they and Trinity College, 
Dublin, should be united in one University. The Go- 
vernment met this argument, by pointing out that the 
new Colleges would be undenominational, while Trinity 
College was a denominational College, and that it was 
not desirable to bring together denominational and un- 
denominational Colleges in one University. 

When the Act passed, the erection of College build- 
ings at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, was proceeded with, 
and the Queen’s Colleges were ready for the reception 
of students in the Session 1849-50. 

As the University Charter had not yet been issued, 
-the Government convened a special Board to discharge 


for a time the University functions. This Board con- 
sisted of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the three 
Colleges, and it was they who laid down the regulations 
in regard to studies under which the Queen’s Colleges 
opened, regulations which were adopted by the Uni- 
versity as its first ordinances, when the University 
some months later was legally constituted. Accordingly, 
the Queen’s Colleges, from the first, were parts of one 
homogeneous University organisation, although the 
Charter which gave legal force to the University powers 
and made the teachers in the Queen's Colleges Univer- 
sity Professors, did not pass the great seal for some 
months after the Colleges of the University opened. 

These ordinances continued with but little change 
to regulate the education in the Queen’s University, 
for several years. Meanwhile events occurred outside 
the University, which had an important bearing on its 
future destiny, and to which it is therefore necessary 
to refer. 

In 1854 the great debates took place in Parliament 
which issued in the reform of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. This reform amounted to a 
revolution, as it transferred the legislating power in 
these Universities from the heads of houses and princi- 
pal University officers, by whom it had been previously 
exercised, to bcfdies created by the Acts of 1854 and 
1856, in which the chief influence is vested in the 
persons engaged in teaching in the University, whether 
as Professors, College tutors, or private tutors. Sub- 
stantial power is also allowed to the graduates at large, 
while to the heads of houses and University officers a 
considerable share is also assigned, though less than 
that transferred to the other resident members of the 
University. 

Pull preparation was made for these important de- 
bates in Parliament by the exhaustive inquiries of the 
Royal Commissions which preceded them ; and during 
their continuance all the parties in the Universities 
used their most strenuous efforts that their respective 
views should be fully considered. One result of this 
has been that the record of this legislation, as it 
stands in the pages of Hansard, is, perhaps.^ the most 
instructive chapter in the history of the Universities 
of Great Britain. 

The Queen's University had, however, been planned 
before these debates in Parliament threw their abun- 
dant- light upon the proper constitution of Universities. 
The Professors were omitted from its Governing Senate, 
and no provision was made that- the graduates, as soon 
as they should become a sufficient body, should be 
allowed a share of influence. The precedents, in fact, 
that were followed, and it must be admitted were 
very properly followed, were those of the unreformed 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. And had it 
been otherwise, it would have been impracticable in the 
first years of a University, and before its teachers had 
acquired experience, to have brought into real effect 
the principles established in 1854. But an episode 
which occurred in the history of the Queen’s University 
indirectly brought about this result in. a very complete 

In 1857 a Royal Commission was issued to inquire 
into the Queen’s Colleges, and amongst other matters 
the Commissioners inquired fully into the effect of the 
legislation of the University on- the instruction in the 
Colleges. By this means a voluminous and very com- 
plete criticism of the regulations of the University was 
elicited from its Professors. Fortunately, this inquiry 
was not entered upon until the Professors had acquired 
some years’ experience as University teachers, and were 
in a position to give an- enlightened opinion upon the 
topics about which they were examined; for there is 
no class of subjects in reference to which the plausible 
more frequently differs from the true, and in which 
theorists will accordingly be more in risk of feeling 
confident, while in reality going astray. The body of 
evidence collected at- that time has been of inestimable 
service to the University. It exposed every weak point 
which experience had shown to exist in the legislation 
originally adopted in the University, and it also in 
many cases pointed out the remedies. 

Shortly after this important evidence was published, 
the attention of the Senate was occupied upon it, and 
with great wisdom they subjected the then existing 
regulations of the University to a careful scrutiny, 
which resulted in their introducing important, and, 
in some instances, fundamental amendments into the 
curricula of the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Engineer- 
ing There were obstacles at the time io the applica- 
tion of a s imilar treatment to the Faculty of Medicine ; 
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Documents, by a succession, of steps since taken, this faculty 

also has been brought into harmony with the light then 

and subsequently obtained, and there is, perhaps, no 
faculty of the University in reference to which on the 
whole a greater amount of improvement has taken 
place. 

The next event of great significance to the University 
was the advent into the Irish Office, in 1859, of Mr., 
now Lord, Cardwell. Lord Cardwell had been actively 
engaged in connection with the legislation a few years 
before, which reformed the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and he was deeply imbued with the prin- 
ciples. of that legislation. It is rare to meet a states- 
man who has the intimate acquaintance which he had 
of the affairs of Universities, and of the fundamental 
principles of University legislation. He saw the defects 
in the Queen’s University and in its Colleges, which 
were the natural result of their constitution having 
been framed at a time when no statesman was pos- 
sessed of the knowledge that had afterwards been 
elicited by the debates in Parliament in 1854, and the 
inquiries at Oxford and Cambridge, which preceded 
them. Accordingly, under his direction, amended 
Charters for the Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s Uni- 
versity were drafted, by which he proposed to give to 
these institutions the more advantageous constitution 
anld provisions which the discussion of University ques- 
tions in Parliament had shown to be attainable. 

Unfortunately, Lord Cardwell left the Irish Office 
shortly after he had completed the drafts of these 
Charters, and it devolved on his successor, who, of 
necessity, had not the same intimate knowledge of the 
details of these documents, to propose them for the 
acceptance__of the Corporations of the Colleges and 
University. It was almost a necessary consequence 
that the drafts prepared by Lord Cardwell suffered 
some loss in obtaining that acceptance; the chief loss 
being, so far as concerns the present memorandum, 
that the clauses in which Lord Cardwell had proposed 
that the Professors should send six representatives to 
the Senate were struck out, and a clause was introduced 
forbidding Convocation to elect a Professor. This loss 
has_ in some degree been remedied by the subsequent 
action of the Crown, which, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion-, has appointed Professors to fill some of the 
vacancies on the Senate which have since arisen. 

Although this provision was lost, a very important 
advance was made by these Charters. By them the 
Corporation of the University was extended beyond the 
Senate, to which it had previously been limited, so as 
to include the Professors, graduates, and students of 
the University. Convocation also was called into exis- 
tence, and endowed with substantial powers. And, 
above all in importance, when measured by the effect 
on the subsequent progress of the University, was the 
provision which entrusted most of the University exami- 
nations to the University Professors, acting in Boards 
and under checks, which have caused the arrangement 
to work most advantageously. 

This system not only committed the University exami- 
nations to the persons most competent to conduct them, 
hut, indirectly, too, it has had very important effects. 
'It has secured an ‘annual conference between the three 
Colleges, and has blendeld the whole University into 
one 'homogeneous body. It has enabled the Senate 
annually to obtain the assistance of the University 
Professors in determining and varying the details of 
University legislation. Each College has, through its 
means benefited, by the experience of the other two. 
The courses of instruction for the ensuing session are 
arranged at each annual conference, so as sufficiently 
to correspond with one another in the three Colleges, 
while at the same time the teaching in the Colleges 
has been freed, from the deadening pressure of external 
control, and given all the vitality of spontaneous intel- 
lectual work. It is further to be observed that the 
functions of each examining Professor are discharged 
in. the presence of colleagues who are equally experts 
with himself ; and by all these means co-operating with 


one another the whole vigour, tone and 
work Idone in the University have beeAaised ^ 
unusual height. , rai8e “ to an 

In Lord Cardwell’s Charter care was taken +„ 
serve the power given in the Colleges Act of 
making provision for a possible increase of Sr” 1 ^ 
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vision stands part of the Charter as it now ** 

In . 1862 the Queen's University estoffid , , 
examinations for the examination of ZSSS loc4 l 
educated at its Colleges, and gave to 
who satisfied the examiners at these exaiffinationfS 
ficates analogous to those issued in like cases La' 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge TW if 
ol the University’s „»rk ,.„f Wto”* 

tended to women, arid has proved of eminent 
The University of Dublin afterwards opened similar 
examinations for women and these local examiSS 
of the Queen s University were also the precursors J 
the Intermediate examinations which have recent 
b.„ established in I„i»nd by Act of pSLS % 
ihe next event which deeply affected the University 
was the offer made to it in 1865 of a supplement*? 
Charter, which proposed to open its degrees to aU 
persons who presented themselves for examination 
whether they had undergone a University training or 
n , ot - The experience of the London University had 
snovro that the exercise of this power led inevitably to 
the loosening of the connection between a University 
arid its Colleges, and was incompatible with the main- 
tenance of true University Education. The offer was 
accordingly declined. ^ 

Since. 1866 the career of the University has been one 
of continuous attention to its duties and the diligent 
discharge of them. The admirable mode of conducting 
the University examinations, established in 1863, has 
bound the whole institution, the University and its 
three Colleges, into one homogeneous structure. It 
has enabled the Queen’s University to introduce, with- 
out delay, and according as they arise, such improve- 
ments into all branches of its work as the advance of 
knowledge or the progress of events make possible, and 
it has thus enabled this University to advance in the 
foremost rank among the Universities of the United 
Kingdom. The practical examinations which the Queen’s 
University has, of late years, introduced into its 
Medical curriculum, may be given as one out of many 
instances of this. The Queen’s University was the 
first -of the licensing bodies in Ireland to adopt practical 
examinations as a part of its Medical education, and it 
has been alble to raise some of them to a condition of 
unequalled efficiency. 

The reputation of the Queen’s University among 
educated men has constantly and deservedly been on 
the increase. The appreciation of the publio is shown 
by the stealdily increasing number of candidates who 
seek admission to its halls, and the prevailing serious- 
ness of their studies while there. The labours of the 
Queen’s University have, in fact, more than doubled the 
number of persons in Ireland who receive a true Uni- 
versity Education. Three hundred and thirty-eight 
new students obtained admission to its instruction 
last session ; 958 were taught and these numbers are 
not the limit, they are still 'annually on the increase. 
The average stay of a student under instruction has 
been found to be more than three years. The work of 
the University is thus not only of the highest quality, 
but is also being carried out on a large scale, and 
producing a proportionately large amount of godd in 
Ireland. The quality of this work could not be main- 
tained if the intimate bond between the University and 
its Colleges is severed. 


By order of the Senate, 

G. Johnstonh Stonet, d.sc., f.b.s. 

Secretary to the University- 

Queen’s University, 

December 21, 1880. 
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XI. 

Documents put in by tbe Right Rev. Monsignor Mercier, President of the 
“ Institut Superieur de Philosophic” in the University of Louvain. 

(!•) 

A Note of some of the Principal Professors in the old University of Louvain. 
(See the evidence of Monsignor Mercier, q. 7207.) 


Docd its sts. 
XI. 


Pope Adrian VI. (born at Utrecht in 1439, and de- 
ceased at Home, the 14th September, 1523) made bril- 
liant studies in Theology at the University of Louvain, 
where he occupied for some time the Chair of Theo- 
logy, and soon afterwards became Vice-Chancellor. 

'Without insisting upon the intervention of the Fa- 
culty of Theology in the religious controversies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, let me recall, 
besides the name of -Bams, the part which was taken 
bv the theologians in the Council of Trent, in the re- 
moval of Gratian as well as the publication of a 
polyglot Bible, printed in five languages, by Plantin. 
*As for literature, “humanisme” found in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain obstinate defenders, amongst whom 
we find personal friends of Erasmus. All have heard 
of the renown of Justus Lipsius. But it is only just 
to quote Nicolas Cleyntert^ the inventor of a new 
grammatical method, which contributed not only to 
th e study of Greek, but also to tbe study of Hebrew 
and Arabic ; Martin Dorpius, to whom we owe a 
renaissance in Literature, and Paludanus, who, as well 
as Dorpius, wa3 the near friend of Thomas Morus, and 


was commissioned, in collaboration with another Bel- 
gian, to superintend the first edition, issued at Louvain, 
of the Utopia. 

In the Medical work, Louvain can quote Vesalius and 
lesser celebrities, such as Rega, Verheyen, and Villers. 

Among the jurists of the old University some 
acquired a great reputation abroad. In the sixteenth 
century Mudeeus renewed the method of Roman Law ; 
in the seventeenth century A. Perez drew up one of 
the first treatises of Common Law in our country, 
inclusive of International Law ; at the end of the same 
century Stockmans made a., great name for himself, 
thanks to his intervention in the famous question of 
Devolution, whereas Van Espen became famous by his 
“ Statolatric ” doctrines with regard to Ecclesiastical 
Law. Lastly of all, let us mention the Natural and 
Physical Sciences, and quote Gemma Frisius, who 
introduced in Belgium, in the sixteenth century, the 
Mathematical and Ptolemean revival ; Adrianus Ro- 
manus, who is considered as one of the creators of 
Algebra, and Minckelers, who invented the use of gas. 


( 2 .) , ^ 

A List of some Dissertations recently (1900, 1901) written for the Licentiate and for the Doctorate 
- in the Philosophy of St. Thomas by students of the University of Louvain. 


(See the evidence of Monsignor Mercier, q. 7220.) 


1. Das Moralprincip nach. Kant und S. Thomas 
(1900). 

2. Kants Bestimmung der Sitblichkeit (1901). 

3. Kant dans l’apologetique moderne (1901). 

4. Le n4o-criticisme de M. Renouvier (1901). 

5. La casualite et la finalite selon M. Boutroux 
(1900). 

6. Le problem e criteriologique d’apres Herbert Spen- 
cer (1900). 

7. Etude critique de l’esthetique de Spencer (1900). 


8- Origine de l’id4e religieuse dans r4volutionisme 
Darwinien et Spencerien (1900). 

9. Stuart Mill et la methode traditionnelle en Sciences 
Sociales (1900). 

10. La sociologie de Comte et la sociologie catholique 
(1901). 

11. Karl Marx, sa doctrine consideree en relation 
avec sa vie (1901). 

12. La Sociologie d’Auguste Comte. Expose et 
Critique. 


(3.) 

A List of the Degrees obtainable at the University of Louvain. 
(See tbe evidence of Monsignor Mercier, q. 7225.) 


1. Bachelorship, Licentiate, and Doctorate in Divinity 
and Canon Law. 

2. Bachelorship and Doctorate in Law. 

3. Candidature en Notariat (Notary). 

4. Bachelorship, Licentiate, and Doctorate in Com- 
mercial and Consular Sciences. _ 

5. Bachelorship, Licentiate, and Doctorate in Poli- 
tical and Social Sciences, in Political anJd Diplomatic 
Sciences. 

6. The different degrees of Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy. 

7. Bachelorships and Doctorates in Philosophy and 
Literature (Arts). 


8. Moral and Historic Specialities of Philosophy. 

9. Special degrees in Superior Philosophy and Aggre- 
gation to the School of Thomas Aquinas. 

10. Various degrees in Natural, Physical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences; Botanical, Mineralogical, Chemical, 
and Geographical specialities. 

11. Special Schools and Degrees of Mining Engineers, 
Civil Constructions, Arts, and Manufactures, Architec- 
ture and Electricity. 

12. Degrees of Agricultural Engineers, of Experts in 
Chemical Agriculture. 

13. Degree of Engineer for Brewing. 


(4) 

Reviews published by the University of Louvain. 
(See the evidenceof Monsignor Mercier, q. 7226.) 


L Analeetes, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Belgium 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 

2. Practical Review of the Civil and Commercial 
Societies. 

3. The Medical Review. 

4. Annals of Pharmacy. 

5. The Museon. 

6. The Revue N4o-scolastique. 

7. Sommaire ideologique des ouvrages de philosophie. 

8. La Mouvement Sociologique. 

9. Dietsche Warande. 

10. Louvain transactions. 

11. La Cellule (the Cell) : a collection of Cytology and 
General Histology. 


12. Union of the Engineers from the Special Schools 
Louvain. 

L3. Agricultural Review. 

L4 Bulletin (Review) of the Association of the An- 
nt Scholars of the Louvain Brewing School. 

L5. Le Musee Beige (the Belgian Museum) : a Biblio- 
iphical and Pedagogical Review. 

16. Le Nevraxe: a Collection of Neurology. 

17. La Revue Sociale Catholique (the Catholic Social 

ia "l a Revue d’Histoire Ecclesiastique (the Review 
Ecclesiastical History). v T 

19. La Revue Catholique de Droit (the Catholio Law 
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List of Laboratories, Seminaries, Conferences, Societies, &c., founded at the Universit 

(Cfr, Tear Boot of Catholic Louvain University, 1901. Tan Linthout, Louvauf>° ° UV *°' 
(See the evidence of Monsignor Mercier, <j. 7226.) 

^Conference ° £ A “ dsM Modem P o]ifca ^ 

7. Tlie Societas Philologa. 

IY. — LIBRARIES. 

In addition to the large General Lih™™ t at. 
wraity several institutions and confer^? ™ Uni ' 

special library for their scientific departm e L P ^ 1 
libraries are to be used only by the reso^i™ ^ 
of those institutions or conferences. ** tlVe meml)e ® 

V. 

An International Office of Philosophical bim,w v 
exists at the Superior Institute of Philosophy.^ 1 * 7 

VI.— STUDENTS’ CLUBS UNDER m 
p’t?™™ 1 ? 0 ™ 880 ® 8 r °HMED H FORTEl 

SS-a 

1. Philosophical Society. 

2. Social Club (Cercle Social). 

Ylyt."°° iety ° f • P ' lemisl1 Literature: “Met Tyd en 

tinMntn” ° f W * tU ** 1 H “‘" h " Oonatan- 

cn^StinS^..?” 1 * 1 ^ 

7. S”LS“ub. S0Cial StadieS: 

8. Flemish Club of Agricultural Studies: “Land- 
bouwknng." 

schap’^ lemiSh ° 1Ub ° f LaW Studies: “ Eoohtsgenoot- 


I.— NATURAL SCEENiOE LABORATORIES. 

1. Various Chemical Laboratories (for General, Ana- 
lytical, Agricultural, Analytical and Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, Physiological, Pharmaceutical, Biological, 
Chemistry, &c., respectively). 

2. Several Physical Laboratories. 

3. Special Electrical Laboratory. 

4. Laboratory of Experimental Psychology. 

5. Laboratory of General Cytology and Histology. 

6. Laboratory of Comparative Vegetal Histology. 

7. Laboratory of Animal Histology. 

8. Laboratory of Embryology. 

9. Laboratory of Zymotechnic. 

10. Laboratory of Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy. 

11. Laboratory of Neurology. 

12. Laboratory of Hygieina. 

13. Laboratory of Physiology. 

14. Laboratory of Bacteriology. 

15. Laboratory of Pharmaco-Dynamics. 

II.— MUSEUMS. 

To almost all Laboratories a special Museum is 
attached. 

III.— SEMINARIES AND CONFERENCES ‘WHERE. 
PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS MEET TO DIS- 
CUSS THEIR HISTORICAL, SOCIAL, AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 

1. Historical Seminary, principally used by the stu- 
dents in Theology, Philosophy, and Letters. 

2. Historical Seminary of Mediceval Philosophy. 

3. Conference of Social Philosophy. 

4. Conference of Social Economy. 

5. Historical Conference of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture. 


( 6 ) 


Letter to Monsignor Mercier from the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. 


(See the evidence of Monsignor Mercier, q. 7210.) 


Malines, 

Sept 29tli, 190L 

# Monsignor, — I hasten to answer the letter you were 
kind enough to send mo. The Bishops have not pub- 
lished any special instructions with regard to attendance 
at non-Oatholic Universities. They have, however, 
both collectively and individually, called the attention 
of parents several times to the obligation which these 
latter are under, of not entrusting the education of 
their children to any but Oatliolic teachers. These 
instructions of the Bishops apply as well to establish- 
ments of higher education as to Intermediate and 
Primary Schools. 

The 'Belgian Hierarchy is then very far from ever 


having allowed the youth to frequent Universities, of 
which the Professors have the liberty of teaching doc- 
trines contrary to our faith. 

With regard to parents who send their children to 
such Universities, it is the duty of confessors to en- 
lighten them, and to direct their consciences in accor- 
dance with the principles of sound Theology. 

I may add, Monsignor, that, if Belgium had not the 
happiness to possess a Catholic University, the Belgian 
Hierarchy would consider it an imperative duty to 
establish one. 

Believe me, Monsignor, 

Tours affectionately in Christ, 

P. L, Archbishop of Malines. 


(?■) 


Letter from tie Bishop of Broths to the Rectors of ell the Colleges in his Diocese.; 
(See the evidence of Monsignor Mercier, q. 7264.) 


Bruges, 

April 28th, 1901. 

Rev. President, 

Rev Sm, For some time past, it seems our youth 
who have completed their studies in our Catholic Col 
leges, think themselves authorised, for various reasons 
0«+w£ n TT other . Universities in preference to ou: 
Catholic University of Louvam. 

I consider it my duty to call your attention to this 
abuse, and 1 beg you to fight against it with all you: 


might ; to instruct, if need be, the parents, and to re- 
fute the false reasons that may be brought forward in 
favour of such a practice. 

You may use the authority of the legitimate Pastors, 
namely, the Bishops of Belgium, to put down all pre- 
texts and recommendations coming from elsewhere. 

Believe me, my dear President, 

Tours affectionately in Christ, 

G. T., Bishop of Bruges. 
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XII. Docdmextb. 

Document put in by M. Alfred Nerincn, Ph.B., LI.D., D. Polit. Se., Professor of — 
Constitutional Law in the University of Louvain. 

Statistical Abstract from the Report presented by the Belgian Government to both Houses of 
Parliament on the state of University Education in Belgium during the Triennial Period, 1897-lS'JO. 

(Rapport triennal sur la situation de l’Enseignement Superieur en Belgique, 1901.) 

(See the evidence of M. Nerincx, q. 7347.) 


Total Population of Belgium (December, 1900), 6,744,532 inhabitants. 
Number of Students in the Universities of Belgium : — 


State University of Gand, 

State University of Li5ge, ... 

Free Liberal University of Brussels, .. 
Catholic University of Louvain, 

The four Universities together, .. 


1897-189& 


701 

1,126 

1,068 

1,756 

4,951 



713 

1,190 

975 

1,905 

5,113 



757 

1,515 

1,018 

1.915 

5,265 


Number of Degrees conferred by the various Faculties of each University* : — 


— 

| Philosophy. 

Law. 

Sciences. 

Medicine. 

Theology. 

Total 

r 1898, .. 

16 

101 

107 

107 

_ 

381 

State University of Gand, ._ .. J 1899, .. 

1 1900, .. 

r 1898, .. 

17 

17 

97 

106 

109 

138 

95 

94 

286 

119 

138 

172 

- 

367 

388 

693 

State University of Lifige, J 1899, .. 

1. 1900, .. 
J- 1898, .. 

83 

80 

74 

137 

138 
132 

313 

358 

181 

161 

159 

280 

- 

691 

733 

667 

Free Liberal University of Brussels, ...J 1899, .. 

1 1900, .. 

60 

139 

130 

162 

211 

253 

218 

- 

618 

623 

Catholic University of Louvain, ... ...-f 1899, .. 

1 1900, ... 

153 

138 

277 

269 

261 

293 

331 

327 

20 

13 

1,015 

1,010 


•Exclusive of two Catholic Faculties of Philosophy and Science estahliahed in large Catholic Schools at Brussels and Namur, the students 
of which are examined hy the Government Examining Commissions for Non-University graduates (Jury Central), ride following table. 


Number of Non- University Degrees conferred by the Government Examining Commissions : — 



Catholic 

College 

Catholic 

College 

Jury Central 
(mostly for 



1 Catholic 
College 

Catholic 

College 

Jury Central 
(mostly for 
privately 


Brussels, 

Namur. 

candi elates). 



Brussels. 

Namur.' 

candidates). 

r 1898, 

55 

56 

7 

Degrees of Science, 

1898, 

- 

12 

6 

Degrees of Philosophy, ...J 1899, 

62 

59 

10 

1899. : 

- j 

21 

12 

l 1900, 

53 

62 

7 

1900. j 

— 

19 

1 

f 1898, 

- 

- 

H 

[ 

1898, ; 

- 

- 

57 

Degrees of Low, ,J 1899, 

- ] 

- 

65 

Degrees of Medicine, ...J 

1899, | 

- 

~ 

31 

l 1900, 

- 


57 

l 

1900, | 

“ 

~ 

U 


xm. 

Document put in by Wm, Garnett, Esq., M.A., fi.C.L., Secretary of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council. 

Estimate of the cost of Erecting and Equipping a College of Science. 


Cost of site, say, 1 acre, . 

Cost of building to include — 
Administrative Department, 
Department of Mathematics, 

„ „ Physics, 

,, u Chemistry, 

„ „ Mechanical Engineer- 

ing, .... 
„ „ Electrical Engineer- 

ing, . 

„ „ Surveying and Civil 

Engineering, . 


(See the evidence of Dr. Garnett, q. 6282.) 


( J) Equipment- 

Mathematics & Experimental Mechanics, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Mechanical Engineering, including — 

Marine Engineering, 

Electrical Engineering, . 

Surveying, and Civil Engineering, . . ■ 

General Furnishing, including Library 
Furniture, 

Total for Equipment, 


Documents. 

XIII. 


2 


T 2 
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Report of an Advisory Committee appointed in connection with the Promotion of 
the University of Birmingham. 

(See the evidence, p. 106.) 


Report. 


The following is tho Resolution of the Management 
Committee constituting the Advisory Committee: — 

“ That Mr. Kenrick, Professor Poynting, and Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain be invited to act as an Advisory 
Committee to report as to the best manner of employ- 
ing the funds promised by Mr. Carnegie and an 
anonymous donor for scientific and commercial train- 
ing respectively, and especially to make arrange- 
ments for a visit to America to inspect similar insti- 
tutions in the United States and Canada, to report 
as to the building and equipment required, and to 
furnish an estimate of the expenses.” 

“ That the Committee have power to add to their 
number.” 


Your Committee, since their appointment, have held 
ten meetings. 

At their first meeting they elected Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain, Chairman, and added Mr. George Hookham, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and Professor Burstall, to 
the Committee. 

Three of their number (Mr. George Kenrick, Pro- 
fessor Poynting, and Professor Burstall) paid a visit 
to America at the end of last year, and made a careful 
examination of the Colleges and Universities in the 
United States and Canada. Their report is annexed 
hereto (Schedule I.). The Committee are much in- 
debted to these gentlemen for this able and exhaustive 
record. 

The Committee visited the Technical Department of 
University College, Sheffield, and hereby express their 
thanks to Principal Hicks and Professor Arnold for 
their courtesy and kindness on that occasion. 

The Committee have interviewed a number of tho 
leading manufacturers in the city and district with a 
view to ascertaining the peculiarities of the industries 
.with which they are associated, and the best means 
<of meeting their needs, and the kind of technical know- 
ledge desirable in the members of their staff. 

The Committee have also made themselves acquainted 
with the facilities existing in. various Colleges and Uni- 
versities^ England for the teaching of Science in its 
application to industries. In the opinion of your Com- 
mittee no such teaching, complete as they contemplate 
it, and as it must be if it is to be successful, exists in 
any College in Great Britain. This’ encourages them 
to believe that a really complete Technical College 
would not only be of use to the industries of the dis- 
trict, but would attract a number of students from a 
much larger area ; in fact, in a greater or less degree, 
from the whole of England. 

In the following recommendations, therefore, they 
have proceeded on the assumption that they arc not 
expected to advise half measures, but only such as 
will in their opinion effectively and completely pro- 
duce the best results. 

Their object has been the teaching of Science in its 
application to industry, and in the first place to the 
industries of the city and district, coupled with such 
technical instruction in handicrafts as will enable the 
students to complete their course in the Universitv 
itself. 

In the new technical department it -will be necessary 
to select Professors and Instructors who have made the 
practical application of- their subject and the teaching 
of it their greatest -interest. 

The Committee have classified the industries of the 
district as follows: — 

1. Mining. 

2. Metallurgy. 

3. Engineering. 

4: Chemical trades. 

5. Non-Metallic trades. 


They recommend that there shall be Chairs of 
Mining Metallurgy, Engineering, and Applied Chemis. 
. .tiy. (It is not necessary to make any provision frr 
the teaching of Mathematics, Physics, or Pure ClienS 
’ try, as these subjects will be taught as at preprint 
the College, Edmund-street, where the rooms welted 
by tho Professor of Engineering, and the Lecturer on 
Metallurgy will provide increased space for the Phr- 
sical and Chemical Laboratories.) J 

The Professor of Mining, who must have a special 
“ a PP lied *? Mining and Pros- 


The Professor of Metallurgy would deal with the 
ores of iron, steel, copper, zinc, nickel, gold, silver 
lead, antimony, and aluminium, from the mine’s mouth 
to their reduction into a condition ready for the handi- 
craftsman, and his subject would include fuel and eas 
and furnace construction. 

The students in both Mining and Metallurgy would 
attend the lectures of the Professor of Geology. 

. The Professor of Engineering, in addition to giving 
instruction suitable for' students in Engineering 
would, with the aid of Assistant Professors and In- 
structors, supervise the manual training and the teach- 
mg of the application of Mechanical Science to the 
leading trades of the district. 

. -AH students in Mining, Metallurgy, and Engineer- 
mg, would be expected to take the course in manual 
training, which would include Joinery and Pattern 
Making, Foundry, Smith’s Work, and Pitting, Turn- 
ing, and Machining. 

The Professor of Applied Chemistry would, with the 
aid of an Instructor, supervise process Chemistry, in a 
department that might be called the Department of Ap- 
plied Chemistry, where the leading processes in which 
Chemistry is utilized in the trades of the district would 
be practically taught. 

The students should be divided into two classes, 


(1) Those taking a four-years’ course in Mechanical 

(including Electrical), Civil or Mining Engi- 
neering, Metallurgy or Applied Chemistry, 
who would study for a Master’s Degree in 
their respective subjects. At the conclusion of 
this course facilities would be offered for 
further study and research to those who conld 
give the time or should wish to proceed to the 
Doctor’s Degree. 

(2) Those taking a course of from one to three yeas 

in any of the above subjects with a view to the 
practical application of the teaching to a 
particular industry. With such students less 
time could be devoted to theory, as attention 
would have to be concentrated on methods and 
results. Their work in these courses would be 
recognized by class certificates. 

Considering now the requirements of the four Pro- 
fessors to enable them to give complete instruction in 
their particular Sciences. 

The Professor of Mining (who would be closely asso- 
ciated -with- the -Professor of Geology) would need a 
lecture room, a large laboratory well equipped witn 
models, plans and drawings, and another with samp! fo 
of the actual machines, such as stamps, crushers, iW-> 
used in the reduction of ores (this he would share wits 
the Professor of Metallurgy). He would also rely upon 
visits to such mines as were within his reach for tne 
teaching of a great part of the practical side of nis 
subject. ,. K 

The Professor of Metallurgy would need, 3n 3 dd ' „ 
to a lecture room, a Siemens-Martin and a ness™_ 
furnace, a cupola for the melting of iron, pot ter 13 _ 
for steel, copper, and other metals; in fact, 8 com 
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plete outfit for the treatment of metals by heat and a 
small plant for treatment by electricity ; a Chemical 
Laboratory independent of the laboratory of the Ero- 
iessor of Applied Chemistry ; a complete outfit for 
the' mechanical testing of metals (this he would share 
with the Professor of Engineering), and a Micro- 
graphical workroom and facilities for Pyrometrical 

^Ohe Professor of Engineering would require, in addi- 
tion to lecture rooms and a large room for mechanical 
drawing, three shops for manual training, devoted re- 
spectively to wood-work, smith’s work, and metal work, 
fhe central station would be under his charge, and here 
light and power would be produced for the whole Col- 
lege. A portion of this central station could be used 
for the teaching of Thermo-dynamics, and with that 
object would be fitted up with oil, gas and steam 
engines (the latter of several types), condenser, air 
compressor, refrigerator, hydraulic, and other plant. 
A large Electrical Laboratory, completely equipped, 
and under the control of an Assistant Professor, would 
be attached to the Engineering Department. There 
should also be attached a Laboratory for the practical 
treatment of the metals after melting or casting, and 
before reaching the finishing workman’s hands. This 
should contain rolls, wire and tube benches, stamps, 
steam, ryder, and other kinds of hammers, presses, Ac., 
&c. It would be under the charge of an Instructor, 
who would teach the flow of metals, and show the cor- 
rect methods of treating by pressure. There would also 
be required a Hall of Machines, in which would be 
placed single specimens of the machine tools, and of 
the leading machinery used in, and suitable for, the 
industries of the district. These machines should be of 
the best and most modern type of English, American, 
and foreign manufacture. They would not be con- 
stantly running, but should be capable of being set in 
motion from shafting driven by the electric motois, 
which would be actuated by the current generated in 
the central station. 

The Professor of Engineering would share with the 
Professor of Metallurgy the use of the Testing Labora- 
tory, which would contain, in addition to the metal 
testing machines, others for the testing of cement, and 
apparatus for the measurement of the flow of water 
■over weirs and similar purposes. An Assistant Pro- 
fessor would take charge of the instruction in Civil 
Engineering, and would require an equipment of sur- 
veying instruments, Ac. 

The Chemical Professor could give the usual courses 
in Chemistry in the College in Edmund-street, and 
utilize for these the laboratory now existing, but for 
the purpose of teacliing process Chemistry, another 
Professor, assisted by an Instructor would be required, 
and this Professor would need a large laboratory with 
ample yard space. In this department by the actual 
use of commercial materials under commercial condi- 
tions the scientific methods of carrying out the more 
important processes snch as galvanising, pickling, acid 
making, the preparation of lacquer, varnishes, Ac., Ac., 
would be demonstrated. 

All the Professors would require the common use of 
a Museum and a well-stocked technical library. 

In an Appendix to this Report the Committee pre- 
sent a block plan showing the buildings required, their 
size and their suggested arrangement. These plans 
suppose a front of two storeys containing the lecture 
rooms, library, museum, Ac., and at the back a series 
of blocks, all on the ground floor, and intended for the 
various laboratories and work rooms which have been 
described. These could he built to provide accommoda- 
tion in the first instance for 200 day students, increas- 
ing afterwards to 500. _ . 

The space occupied by these buildings, including the 
necessary 'yafds and roads, a gymnasium, a director’s 
house, and rooms for a caretaker, is about six acres. 
In view of the future of the University, a total area of 
not less than 25 acres should be provided. 

The Committee recommend that this land be taken 
in the outskirts of the city on a main line of, by pre- 
ference, both rail and road. 

They estimate the complete cost aS follows 

25 acres of land and buildings, . . 80,000 

Machinery, apparatus,, and instruments, 66,000 
Fittings, utensils, lighting, and heating, 5,000 
Technical library, .... 1,500 

Museum 500 

Director’s house, 2,000 

Total, .... £155,000 

(Particulars as per Schedule H.) 


They estimate the cost of maintenance (including Document® 
the staff) at £10,450 per annum. (Particulars as per i-iv ’ 
Schedule III.) _ 

They consider that the fees from students for such 
an education as it is now proposed to give need not be 
less than £55 per student per annum. 

On an estimate of 200 day students only, this would 
produce an income of £11,000, and leave a surplus of 
£550. 

Some deficiency would have to he provided for during 
the first years whilst the number of students was grow- 
ing from the present very small number of about 40, 
to the very moderate estimate of 200. The cost of that 
part of the education which is given , in the University 
in Edmund-street also remains to be provided. 

The Committee do not advise night classes. They 
consider that the Technical School either does provide 
or might provide for the need these classes are intended 
to meet, and they are sure that the curriculum they pro- 
pose will absorb all the energies of the teaching staff 
when employed in the day time only. 

To properly carry out tire necessary courses, the usual 
vacations \vill be considerably shortened and the time 
of the students more completely occupied. This will 
not put undue pressure on either the teachers or the 
students, since a much larger time will be given to 
workshop and laboratory teaching than is usual, and 
such teaching will relieve the strain of continuous class- 
room work. The staff also should give their whole 
time to the service of the College, and should not be 
expected to assist their incomes by outside work. On 
the other hand, the University will have to pay to 
such a staff higher stipends than at present, and such 
as will attract the quality of teachers required, and 
recompense them fairly for the work that the College 
will demand. 

In order to secure the fullest success for the College 
it will be necessary that the direction of the whole 
shall be under a single head, who shall see that the 
various courses are properly co-ordinated and carried 
out, and give general advice "and supervision to students. 

Commebciaii Education. 

The Advisory Committee find some difficulty in lay- 
ing down a course which, being satisfactorily followed, 
should be recognised by a Diploma, because the prin- 
ciples which underlie the work of a sound man of 
business are not to be found in any textrbook, and the 
subject has never been codified. 

So-called commercial courses are now given in many 
institutions, and in some Colleges, and these seem to 
resolve themselves into the teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages, of what is called Commercial Arithmetic, and 
of Geography. 

Modern Languages, however, should he taught in the 
very earliest years, when the imitative faculty is 
strongest and the memory most retentive. Commercial 
Arithmetic does not go far enough, and this also should 
have been learnt at school. Geography as a special 
subject seems very much out of place. Modem 
journeys are arranged by consultation with one of the 
touring agencies, and detailed and reliable information 
as to foreign countries, their imports and their exports, 
can be best obtained from the annual books of reference 
and the files of the Imperial Institute. 

It seems to the Committee that such a course as 
detailed above could not do more than make a passable 
clerk. For the really master man the following appear 
to your Committee to be the necessary acquirements 

1. A knowledge of the theory and principles of trade, 

including the following: — 

The organisation of offices and factories, and the 
principles underlying the business of making, 
buying, and selling. 

The theoiy and principles of trade unions, Asso- 
ciations, trusts, combinations, and rings. 

A knowledge of the chief causes affecting success 
or failure in business undertakings, with the 
application of the principles deducible from 
these to leading modem cases. 

2. A General knowledge of commercial law. and of 

“the more usual forms of agreement for work 
and wages, sendee, agencies, and buying and 
selling contracts. 

The law of limited liability companies, including 
the duties of promoters, directors, secretaries, 
auditors, and valuers. 
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Documents, Sufficient knowledge of accountancy to open a 

XIV. complete set of books for either a merchant’s 

- — or a manufacturing office, and to prepare trad- 

ing, profit and loss account, and a balance 
sheet. 

Also to be able to start a system of cost accounts 
suitable for any business. 

4. A knowledge of shipping and railway practice, 

rights, and duties, so far as they concern the 
conveyance of goods. 

5. Two modern languages, French being compulsory 

as one of them, and Spanish, German, or 
Italian being the second. 

6. Shorthand. 

7. The theory of banking and exchange. 

8. In addition to the lectures and teaching given by 

the Professor and his assistants, arrangements 
should be made for lectures to be given by 
specialists to students in their third year on 
such subjects, for instance, as Statistics of 
Dnports, Exports and Customs, Rate of 
Wages, Bounties, Taxes, and other artificial 
influences on trade. 


Such knowledge as the foregoing is what is required 
in business, and is usually only learnt bit by bit at a 
heavy cost, so that the man of business has generally 
reached the limits of his working life before he has 
completed his commercial education, and owing to the 
want of a codified system business men continue from 
generation to generation to renew the mistakes of their 
predecessors, and to repeat their experiments, and after 
much tribulation to re-arrive at their methods, their 
rules, and their conclusions. 

To find a Professor to teach some of these subjects 
thoroughly may be difficult, but it ought to be possible. 

Such a teacher might leave the Accountancy to an 
Assistant Professor, who should himself be a profes- 
sional accountant, and the Shorthand should be taught 
by a Shorthand instructor ; but the Professor should 
himself take all the teaching involving the theory and 
practice of business, and with this object he should 
make himself acquainted with the literature bearing 
on the subject at present in existence, and supplement 
this with consultations with the best business men, 
making notes of their needs, their rules, and their 
practice. 

- then brihR the whole of his information 

into methodical form and impart it in lectures to his 
students. 


Students in the Commercial Education Course should 
not be allowed to enter at too early an age. Twenty is 
quite early enough and it would be most desirable that 
they should have taken a degree in Arts before studying 
for the Commercial degree, and certainly the highest 
Commercial degree should only be given to those already 
m possession of an Arts degree. 


Languages, as before stated, should lv. - 
early life.; in any event the teaching ia 

not form part of the Commercial course* fc £ h "« 

p,rt ° f *■» «**»»*«.» I?; o2s 


to be recognised by a diploma ? buTshoTter^ 0 ^ 5 
the following subjects, to be recognised 1 ™ i Res m 
ficntes, should also be given, and each of certi ' 
would take six months, viz : f ™ ese 0 °urse* 

1. A course on the Organization of Factories i„ P i nJ 
ing a system of cost accounts, applicant 
factories. (This would be very^SS 

nS^cir“ ger ‘ *■ h 

2 ' A mph “ in pm. 

3. Banking and the theory of Exchanges. 

Accommodation.— A lecture room and two ,1. 
rooms would be required, as well as 
for the Professor his staff and his students 
probable that the latter could be found in that 
provided for the Technical College ; certainly i?3 
for the first few years, and the Committee, in prS- 
'"S ^ e f °Uowing estimate, distinguish betw^n tte 
extra cost of lecture rooms and the Commercial Col- 
lege s share of the room provided by the Technics! 
College. The Commercial Faculty would, of course 
share with the Technical the use of the library. r 
£ 

Cost. — Building and equipment, . . 6,000 

Staff, . . . per anuum, 2,200 


(Particulars as per Schedule IV.) 

The fees from students might be fixed at £50 per 
annum, but it is difficult to make any estimate of the 
income derivable from that source. There is no in- 
stance elsewhere of any course at once so complete and 
so valuable ; there is not even, so far as your Com- 
mittee know, any University in the United Kingdom 
where there is a separate Faculty of Commerce, and as 
there has not yet been any effort to treat the subject, 
with the thoroughness now proposed, so there is no 
means of estimating the extent to which advantage 
would be taken of such teaching. Your Committee, 
however, point to the fact that a Faculty of Commerce- 
so organized and based on the actualities of business 
experience, would at the present moment stand alone, 
and would, therefore, attract to the Birmingham Uni- 
versity all who feel the need of such an education, and 
would also to a much greater extent create a new de- 
mand. 

Arthur Chamberlain, 

Chairman - 


19ffc April, 19.00. 


Geo. H. Morlev, 

Secretary. 


Appendix to the foregoing Report. 

SCHEDULE I. 

REPORT of a Visit to Colleges and Universities in the United States and Canada made in November, 
1899, on the suggestion of Mr. Carnegie. 


The deputation visited the following institutions : — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
The Polytechnic, Worcester. 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 

McGill University, Montreal. 

University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Armour Institute, Chicago. 

University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Columbia University, New York. 

Stevens Institute, Hoboken, Jersey City. 

Our attention in each institution was confined to the 
departments of Applied Science, Physics, and Chemis- 
try. 

Mr. Carnegie kindly supplied us with a general 
letter of introduction and with special letters to insti- 


tutions in the United States. Everywhere within the 
States and in Canada we met with the greatest kind- 
ness. Every facility was afforded to us in inspecting 
the laboratories and workshops, and the staff willingly 
gave us their time. We desire here to express onr 
hearty gratitude for our hospitable reception. 

General Remarks. 

Before describing the methods of instruction in tee 
various departments, we shall give some account of the 
general system of education carried on in the Science- 
Schools. 

Almost the whole of the students enter on a *n“ 
four-year course of instruction with a view to gradua- 
tion. The student on entrance is required either w 
pass an examination or to present satisfactory evidence 
that he is qualified to take up the course on which tie- 
enters. The entrance examination is not very different, 
as a rule, from the Matriculation Examination of tne 
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University of London. It is more advanced in Mathe- 
matics, but probably easier on the literary side. In 
many cases we learned that the standard had been 
gradually rising, and that there is still an upward 
tendency. The consequence is that there has been a 
rise in the age at entrance, which is at some places 
between eighteen and nineteen, at others still higher. 

The fees vary from £30 to £40 per annum in the 
Colleges we visited. In the west there are State Uni- 
versities, at which tuition is free, but we did not visit 
any of these. Where fees are paid there are a certain 
number of free scholars usually sent by the State or 
■district, but these do not form a large proportion of 
the students. The students are drawn from all classes, 
but it must be remembered that there is nothing like 
the marked gradation of classes which exists in Eng- 
land. We were told that occasionally students take 
outside work during the summer vacation in order to 
■earn money to pay their fees. The better known insti- 
tutions draw pupils from all States, and, indeed, from 
.all parts of the world. 

The graduation course extends over four years. 
Each year begins about the middle of September, and 
extends to the end of June. The working Session 
ranges between thirty-three and thirty-eight weeks, but 
•outside this there are summer excursion classes, and 
•summer workshop classes, usually of about one month. 

The hours of actual attendance at lecture and labora- 
-iory are at least thirty per week ; but a large amount 
of home preparation and work is required as well. 
The student is expected to read up in the text-book the 
: subject matter of the lectures beforehand, the lectures 
in many cases consisting of exposition and experi- 
mental illustration of the text-book. Recitation classes 
are held in connection with each lecture, in which indi- 
vidual students are questioned on the text-book or 
lectures, or asked to demonstrate on the blackboard 
before the rest of the class. The system differs very 
widely from our system of University lectures without 
-text-books ; while our classes for working exercises 
illustrating the lectures hardly correspond to the Reci- 
tation classes. 

Notwithstanding the requirements of the entrance 
•examination in literary subjects, a certain amount of 
time is given by the Science students, especially in the 
first two years, to what are often called “ culture sub- 
jects,” such as Literature, Composition and Rhetoric, 
History, Political Economy, French and German. 

. The work and ability of the students is tested by as- 
signing marks for attendance, success in recitation, ex- 
-cellence of laboratory, and manual work throughout the 
Session, and by written class examinations conducted by 
the Professors at the end of the Session. But, generally, 
the written examination is of very much less impor- 
tance than with us, sometimes counting for 50 per 
cent, of the whole, sometimes for less. We even heard 
of cases of students, unable to attend the examination, 
who were yet passed on their sessional work alone. 

There is nothing like the British system of examina- 
tion by those who have not themselves taught the 
students examined. Nor are there laboratory or prac- 
tical examinations. If a student at the end of the Ses- 
sion fails to pass, he may have the opportunity of re- 
instating himself by a “ postmortem,” but if he again 
fails he drops out of the graduate course. 

The right of dismissal at any stage is maintained 
•and used. Any student who shows that he is unable 
or unwilling to keep up with the work is excluded by 
the Faculty from the graduation course. He may lie 
allowed to take on special courses, but usually he is 
•dismissed from the institution. 

. The system has been devised to keep, and succeeds 
m keeping, the students continuously at work, and the 
result of the process of exclusion in the earlier stages 
is that nearly the whole of the final classes are success- 
ful in graduating. In the fourth year the last half of 
■the time is usually devoted to the preparation of a 

thesis,” which consists in the account of an investiga- 
tion by the student, not necessarily of an original 
kind. But in some cases the investigations amount to 
useful original researches. We heard of theses describ- 
ing running tests of a locomotive, experiments on the 
laws of slide valve friction, and experiments on the 
viscosity and friction of lubricants. The theses are 
bound and preserved in the libraries. 

Those who pass successfully tlirough the whole course 
K»ive either a Bachelor’s Degree or a Diploma, the 
title differing at different institutions. 

A small proportion of the graduates return for post 
*raauate work, and graduates from one institution 


frequently work as post graduates at another. Such 
advanced work is encouraged by affording every facility 
for study and research to the post graduate. A regis- 
ter of graduates is kept and posted from year to year, 
with the address and occupation of the alumni, 
although apparently graduates have no voice in the 
government of the institutions through which they have 
passed. 

The staff may consist of Professors, Assistant Pro- 
fessors, Instructors (corresponding to our Assistant 
Lecturers and Demonstrators), and Assistants (corres- 
ponding to our Junior Demonstrators). The propor- 
tion of staff to students may be illustrated by two 
typical cases. We take first Sibley College, which is 
the Engineering College in Cornell University, a general 
University containing literary and scientific depart- 
ments which provide for the literary and scientific 
instruction of the Sibley students. 


Sibley College. 



The other case is that of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Boston, primarily a School of Applied 
Science, which has to provide its own teachers of 
literary and scientific subjects. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Students. Proiessort Professors. 


The Professors are to the students, therefore, in the 
ratio of about l - 80 at Sibley, and 1-50 at Boston, 
while the whole staff is in the ratio af about 1-14 at 
Sibley, and 1 - 9 at Boston. 

But the really important question is the proportion 
of staff to subjects. In America sub-division of sub- 
jects and specialisation in teaching is carried on much 
further than with us. Thus every important branch 
of Engineering at Boston or Sibley has its own Pro- 
fessor, with perhaps an Assistant Professor, and cer- 
tainly with Instructors. Such specialisation is no 
doubt rendered easier by the largeness of the schools, 
but it was carried out before the schools had grown to 
their present size. 

The lectures are given to the whole of the students 
of a year in a given subject at the same time, but for 
manual training, laboratory, and recitation the stu- 
dents are divided into smaller classes of perhaps fifteen 
or twenty-five. In the manual training classes there is 
usually one instructor to about twelve students. 

We were very much struck with the amount of ground 
occupied by the Colleges, each building standing in its 
own grounds, so that it is well lighted on every side. 
Usually there is a large entrance hall, a fine staircase, 
and wide corridors leading to class rooms and labora- 
tories. The floor space in the laboratories is generally 
very mnclj greater than with us- The apparatus, in- 
stead of being huddled away in dark corners, is set out 
and classified as if for exhibition, while the machinery 
occupies a space worthy of its importance. 

Every College possesses a general library with a large 
reading room, which usually froms a central feature of 
the group of buildings. Students are allowed to take 
books home. In addition to the general library there 
is frequently found a library in each department con- 
fined to works bearing on the subjects taught in the 
department, and ampiy supplied with current periodi- 
cals. The library is in a reading and writing room 
freely used by the students. Where these departmental 
libraries exist they are very highly valued. 

There is sometimes a well-equipped gymnasium, with 
an instructor. 

The locker and lavatory accommodation is ample, and 
of better quality than is usual with us. 
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<8 Tlie University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
possesses in Houston Hall, a fine building given to the 
University by an old graduate in memory of his son, 
who was also a graduate. It is a club house for the 
students, any student becoming a member for two 
dollars per annum. In the building are reading, bil- 
liard and smoking rooms, a lunching room, a gym- 
nasium, a swimming bath, and rooms for College 
societies. The Hall is entirely and very well managed 
by the students. It is regarded by the staff as having 
a most excellent influence on student life. 

At many Universities there aro halls of residence 
or dormitories, but residence in these is not compulsory, 
m?r is the discipline in them so strict as in our resi- 
dential Colleges. A large proportion of tlie students 
live in lodgings, which aro not under any University 
control. In some places the so-called secret societies, 
or Greek letter societies, have club houses in which tho 
members of a society live together. 

In concluding these general remarks, we desire to "ex- 
press our admiration alike for the high ideal of scien- 
tific education which is the aim in American Univer- 
sities, and for tlie enthusiasm in all classes which ren- 
ders it possible to approach so near that ideal. Every- 
where we found evidence that the wealthier citizens 
realise the importance of University Education, and 
encourage the Universities by generous gifts, and every- 
where, both by teachers and by students, these gifts 
are being used for higher learning and research. 

Account of some of the Courses in Applied Science. 

There is an entrance examination, the same for all 
the graduation courses in Science, comprising, per- 
haps — 

Mathematics (Algebra to the Binomial theorem, 
Euclid, Trigonometry). 

English. 

One Foreign Language. 

Elementary Mechanics. 

Elementary Chemistry. 

The subsequent studies vary with the course chosen, 
We give an account of some of the courses which may 
not be accurate for any one place, but appears to us 
to represent the average, from which the divergence is 
not very wide. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
Mathematics is studied chiefly in the first two years, 
aboutfiye hours a week being devoted to the lectures, 
and the range includes the Calculus and differential 
Equations. 

Physics lectures are given in tlie first one or two 
years, and the laboratory work is about three hours per 
week for the same time. 

Chemistry lectures occupy about the same time as 
those in I hysics, but the laboratory work is usually 
longer. J 

In addition, lectures are attended on History, Litera- 
ture, Government, and French and German, the stu- 
dents acquiring knowledge in both these languages, 
enabling them to read technical works with ease. 

The great _ feature of American Engineering educa- 
tion is the importance assigned nearly everywhere to 
manual training. This comprises a very carefully 
graduated course of exercises extending over the four 
years, and occupying from five to nine hours per week 
It includes: — 

Joinery. 

Wood Pattern making. 

Moulding and Foundry work. 

Forging. 

Fitting. 

Metal Turning and Machine work. 

°? ses a sumtner vacation class 
*WcV wh,ch the , st “ dents work continuously in the 
shops for say, eight hours a day for four weeks 
During this period machines, such as lathes, pumps, 
and steam engines, are made wholly or in part and 
tiie students are trained in the care of the engines and 
boilers used for providing power. g and 

thP^ an + Ua i tra , ining . is Primarily designed to make 
materials 1 ar,d"+^ ar J nfl ii the right « tools and 

them skilled workmen. Nevertheless, the skill attained 


is very surprising, considering the comuawti,. i , 
time spent in the shops, and we saw 
of the admirable training afforded bv the ? nden » 
tion of the course. ^ careful grada- 

The number of students working in one si,™ * 
time vanes from fifteen to twenty-five Th“ P - at a 
shop contains about twenty benches each «« J ., 01neis ’ 
» complete .et o{ wood-.o&imT 3 •>& 

about twenty plain lathes for wooWiSj *’ 
. who machinery for wood-working is used 1 , u 
instructor. It comprises in general a cimfi .l 8 * 
pianer, and a hand saw. The foundry conS ,?h* 
usual appliances found in commercial estaSw? 
such as core ovens, a small cupola furnace f bT* 1 
pots, cranes, &c. The smiths’ shop has generally 
twenty ires, together with the 
&c. In some cases a trip hammer is in use 3?eS ' 

The most important of the shops is naturally tb* 
machine shop. It contains from twenty to thirty engine 
lathes, mainly of from 6 in. to 8 in. centres, and 16 § „ 
swing ; but a small number of the lathes Were of suffi 
cient size to perform heavy work, both as ree«d 
height of centres and swing ; there were very few mtC 
sten lathes, and no automatic lathes. The farther 
equipment consisted of milling machines, planers 
radial drills and shapers. r ’ 

There was also a well-fitted tool room for the smaller 
fools, which were taken out on tlie usual check system 
The shops gave us the impression of being thorcm-hlv 
practical, and on such a scale that the knowledge- 
quired there by the student would be of use in his sub- 
sequent professional life. 

Engineering lectures are given throughout the four 
years, and cover: — 

Kinematics of Machinery. 

Descriptive Engineering. 

Theory of Heat Engines. 

Theory of Hydraulics and Motors. 

Strength of Materials. 

Machine Design. 

Great importance is assigned to Engineering labora- 
tory work, and the whole ground of tlie Engineering 
lectures is provided for in the equipment of the labora- 
tories. Tlie machines are large in number and in capa- 
city, so that every student performs experiments on an 
adequate scale. Tlie work is chiefly pursued in the 
third and fourth years, and occupies from four to six 
hours weekly. 

Tlie Engineering laboratories have the same type of 
machinery as is usual with us, but in greater variety 
and number. 

At Boston there is a triple expansion experimental 
engine of about 150 li.-p., a 100 h.-p. high-speed engine, 
and several small engines, used for teaching valve set- 
ting ; a two-stage air compressor, a small ammonia 
plant for experiments on refrigerating machinery, and 
ample hydraulic plant for studying the discharge of 
water through pipes and orifices, and for the discharge 
over weirs ; the testing machines are numerous and of 
most varied types, ranging from tlie delicate and exact 
Emery machine of 300,000 lbs. capacity down to cement 
testing machines of 1,000 lbs. Great stress is laid on 
the desirability of making tests on large specimens, 
and for bending we saw a machine capable of taking in 
a 25ft. beam. 

In some laboratories there are full-size locomotives' 
mounted so that running tests can be made, and special 
courses are arranged for those who wish to take up the 
mechanical side of railway practice. Facilities aw 
given by the railroad companies for testing under the 
conditions of actual running. 

Special facilities are afforded by the manufacturers 
in the neighbourhood of Boston to the students of the 
Massachusetts Institute for carrying out tests of 
machinery in the works in a very thorough manner. 

Electrical Engineering. 

The students in Mechanical Engineering usually take- 
a short course in Electrical Engineering, including 
dynamo and motor work, both direct and alternating- 
Students who are being prepared specially for Elec- 
trical Engineering take nearly the same course as 
Mechanical Engineers, but in the third and fourth year 
spend less time in the mechanical and more m 
the electrical laboratory. There is a growing desire 
abolish the distinction between the two branches 
Engineering. ,, 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories are 
fitted with the nsual testing plant, together w 
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dynamos and motors lor direct and alternating cur- 
rents ; in the newer laboratories we saw experimental 
dynamos for illustrating polyphase work. 

The machines are larger than is usually the case with 
us, ranging from 15 to 25 kilowatts ; the switch-boards 
are well arranged, with the connections in view ; there 
is generally a battery of about 100 cells for testing pur- 
poses, the current being supplied from the central power 
station of the College. The equipment in measuring 
instruments is always large. 

(fail Engineering. 

The training of Civil Engineers is not so nearly uni- 
form as that Of Mechanical Engineers. In some cases 
the course for the first year is identical with that for 
Mechanical Engineering, while in others the manual 
training is entirely omitted, and the courses are sharply 
differentiated from the first. 

In Cornell University, the Civil Engineers form an 
entirely separate body, and take but few classes in 
common with the other engineers. 

In most institutions the Engineering laboratorv work 
is diminished', and the Civil Engineers substitute 
geology, surveying, and design of structures. They also 
give special attention to railroad and highway con- 
struction. 

The work in Surveying is very thorough, and includes 
field work throughout thg year, together with a summer 
course. Thera is usually an extensive stock of theodo- 
lites, levels, and chains, so that each student in the 
field has his own instrument. During the two last 
years particular attention is devoted to bridge construc- 
tion, the student preparing complete drawings and 
stress sheets in accordance with .the practice of the 
leading bridge companies. 


- Mining. Engineering. 

Mining students also pursue different courses from 
the mechanical engineers, manual training and drawing 
are omitted, their places' being taken by surveying and 
plotting. 

The Mining Engineers take up Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy, including the treatment of ores. 

There are several mining laboratories equipped on a 
large scale for the mechanical treatment of the ores of 
gold, silver, copper, and lead. They have also amal- 
gamating and cyanide plant, and furnaces for the re- 
duction to the metallic state. 

The metallurgical laboratory work includes courses 
in blow-pipe work and assaying. 

At Columbia University, New York, there is an 
excellent collection of section models of mines and a 
very extensive -Mineralogical Museum. Sometimes a 
summer excursion class is formed to spend some weeks 
in a mining district where facilities are given to in- 
spect the actual processes of mining. 

It may be noted that mining and metallurgy are 
combined in one course. The metallurgical part of the 
course is treated as thoroughly as with us, with the 
exception of iron and steel. These metals are not so 
fully illustrated in the metallurgical laboratory as some 
other metals. 

Chemistry. 

The general laboratory arrangements and the scope 
af teaching in Chemistry appear to us to be much the 
same in America as in this country. The laboratories 
there are as a rule more spacious, and greater facilities 
are given for research. Electrolytic methods are be- 
ginning to be introduced with well devised methods of 
measurement, and in two laboratories we saw electric 
furnaces. 

At Cornell, where a new building has lately been 
erected, there is a special laboratory for Physical 
Chemistry. There is also a small laboratory for teach- 
ing Microscopical Chemistry in charge of a teacher who 
has studied the subject at Delft. 

At several Colleges there is a department of Applied 
Chemistry, through which all students pass who are 
graduating in • Chemistry. The course is short, and 
generally consists in the production of pure chemicals 
from commercial articles on a scale in which many kilo- 
grammes. are dealt with. The processes are made to 
resemble, as far as possible, those of manufacturing 
practice. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
head of the department was for many years engaged in 


Chemical Industries, and his students are taught to 
pay special attention to economy in water, heat, and 
time. The equipment at the Institute includes: — 

Crushing and Foundry Plant. 

Rotary Filters. 

Small Dyeing Plant. 

Drying Chambers. 

Courses in “ Sanitary Chemistry ” are given in many 
Colleges. They deal with the Chemistry and Bacteri- 
ology of air, water, and sewage, and appear to be very 
similar to courses given here for the Public Health 
Diploma. 

Physics. 

.The range of teaching in Physics appears to be much 
the same as in this country. The equipment in appa- 
ratus both for lecture and laboratory purposes is, as a 
rule, carried out on a large scale, and the size of the 
laboratories allows most of the apparatus to be kept in 
position, different rooms being used for different sub- 
jects. In the more -important laboratories many rooms 
are provided for original research, which is carried on 
by the staff and post graduate students. 

In all cases a small well equipped workshop is at- 
tached to the department, where a skilled mechanic is 
employed solely in the construction and repair of ap- 
paratus for the department. A striking instance of the 
high class of work which can be done "in such a work- 
shop is afforded in the construction of Professor Row- 
land’s celebrated Diffraction Gratings. These are ruled 
in the laboratory by a machine constructed in the 
physical workshop under Professor Rowland’s imme- 
diate supervision. 

• Recommendations. 

Mr. Carnegie, in his letter of June 16th, 1899, to 
Mr. Chamberlain, asks that the deputation shall “ re- 
port, on their* return, what more is necessary to give 
Birmingham a first-class modern Scientific College, 
modelled as I -have said, after Cornell, not necessarily 
big, but perfect of its kind.” We believe that the sys- 
tem of Engineering education existing at Cornell and 
other institutions we have visited, and the system of 
Mining and Metallurgy at Boston and Montreal, all 
with their four year courses, are admirably planned 
and carried out. With no great modifications they 
may be admirably adapted to British requirements. 
We are convinced that these systems require ample 
space, much beyond anything which can be obtained on 
the present site. As we have already pointed out, the 
essential difference between the American and the 
British plans consists in the provision in the former of 
large workshops arid spacious laboratories well fitted 
with appliances for large classes, and in the four years’ 
course, which alone makes the thorough manual train- 
ing possible. . 

Considering, the -Engineering, Mining, and Metal- 
lurgy departments, we suggest the acquisition of an 
ample site on which buildings could be erected on a 
suitable scale. It would be possible to provide on the 
ground floor separate shops with their necessary offices 
for — 

Joinery and Pattern Making. 

Foundry (Iron and Brass). 

Smith’s work. 

Fitting and Turning (Iron and Brass). 

Also Engineering testing and Laboratory (includ- 
ing Hydraulic work). 

Steam Laboratory. 

Electrical Laboratory. 

Metallurgical Laboratory (including plant for 
treating ores and for illustrating the processes 
used in the manufacture of brass, copper, &c., 
such as sheet rolling, tube drawing). 

Other portions of the building would be devoted to 
lecture rooms, drawing rooms, libraries, offices and 
common rooms. 

As an illustration of the way in which the time might 
be occupied by the students in the Mechanical and 
Electrical and in the Civil Engineering Courses, we 
sketch below courses in these departments based on the 
American model, but containing no literary subjects 
beyond French and German. It is assumed that the 
students have previously passed the Matriculation ex- 
amination of the University. 

It is to be noted that no distinction is made between 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the table, but 
2 Z7 
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Documents. j n the fourth year the laboratory work would be dif- 
ferenfcly divided for the two classes of students. The 
differentiation between Mechanical and Civil Engineers 
begins in the third year. The lectures in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology, French, and German 
would be taken in University classes, not in special 
classes for Technical Students. 


Civil Engineers. 

Lectures — 

Mechanical Engineering, . 
Civil 

Electrical „ 

Geology, _ 

Mathematics, . . . , 


3 hrs. 
3 » 

2 „ 

3 „ 
3 „ 


1 

! Uta. 


First Year. 


Same for Mechanical, Electrical, and 

Civil Engineers. 

Lectures — 

Mathematics, .... 
Engineering Mechanics, . 
Chemistry, .... 

French or German, . 

5 hrs 
5 „ 

3 ,, 

2 „ . 

jl5 hrs. 

Laboratories and Shops — 



Joinery and Pattern, 

Drawing, 

Chemistry, .... 

Occasional visits to works. 

6 hrs. ' 

5 „ 

3 „ . 

j- 14 hrs. 

Second Year. 



Same for Mechanical, Electrical, and 

Civil Engineers. 

Lectures — 



Mathematics, .... 
Engineering, .... 

Physics, 

German or French, . 

5 hrs. 
5 „ 

3 „ 

2 » 

[■ 15 hrs. 

j 


Laboratory amd Shops — 
Fitting and Turning, 
Electrical Laboratory, 
Drawing, . 

Surveying, 



Engineering, 

Electrical Engineering, 
Shop Management, 


. . . .3 hrs.) 

neering, . . 2 ,, >61 

tent, . . . 1 „ ) 


Laboratory and Shops — 

Fitting and Turning, . . 6 hrs. I 

Mechanical and Electrical 
Laboratory, . . . . 12 „ I 

Drawing, 6 „ J 

Lectures — 

Civil Engineering, . . .3 hrs. 

Geology, . . . . . 3 „ 


Laboratories cmd Shops — 
Foundry and Forge, . 
Drawing, . 

Physics, . 

Occasional visits to works. 


6 hrs. ) 

5 „ [ 14 hrs. 

3 „ J 


Laboratory amd Field — 
Surveying, 

Field Geology, . 
Mechanical Laboratory, 
Drawing, . 



Third Year. 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. 
Lectures — 

Engineering, . . . .6 hrs. 

Electrical Engineering, . . 2 „ 

Metallurgy^ . . . . 2 „ 

Physics, 3 „ 

German, . . . 2 „ 


15 hrs. 


In the case where Mechanical Engineers intend to 
specialise in the direction of the manufacture of metals, 
the time spent in the Mechanical Laboratories would fce 
reduced by one half, practical shop work in the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory being substituted. 

Additional workshop practice might be obtained in 
Summer classes. 


J. H. Pointing. 


Laboratory and Shops — 

Fitting and Turning, . . 6 hrs. 1 

Drawing . . . . . 5 „ [■ 14hrs _ 

Electrical Engineering and j 

Metallurgy each half Session, 3 „ J 


December 18th, 1899. 


F. W. BubstaHi. 


Capital Outlay. 

£ s. d. 

Land (25 Acres, at £400), 10,000 0 0 
Buildings (at 6d. per cubic 
foot), . . • ■ 70,000 0 0 


Central Station and Steam _ 
Laboratory, . . 

Strength of Materials, 
Metallurgy, 

Mining, 

Electrical, . 

Iron Working Shop, 

Wood Shop, 

Foundry, 

Forge, 

Civil Engineering, 


. 10,000 
7,000 
7,000 

7.000 

5.000 

2.000 

1,500 

750 


SCHEDULE II. 


7.000 

5.000 
5,000 


Mechanical Treatment of 
Metals, . 

Hall of Machinery, . 

Applied Chemistry, . • 

Fitting Drawing Rooms and 

Lecture Rooms, . • 2,0UU 

Chimney and Well, . • 2,000 

Furnishing Kitchen, Com- 
mon Room, &c., &c., . 2,7oU 

Gymnasium, . • • 500 


Fittings, Utensils, Lighting 
and Heating, . 

Technical Library, 

Museum 

Director’s House, 


£155,000 0 » 
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SCHEDULE III. 


Annual Expenditure on 


Professor of Engineering, . 
Professor of Mining, . 
Professor of Metallurgy, . 
Professor of Applied Chemis- 
try. 


'Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, . 

Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, . 


Demonstrator in Mining, . 
Demonstrator in Metal- 
lurgy, .... 
Demonstrator in Applied 
Chemistry, 

Demonstrator in Drawing, 


caff and Maintenance. 

£ s. d. £ s . d. 
1,000 0 0 
750 0 0 
750 0 0 

750 0 0 

3,250 0 0 


400 0 0 
300 0 0 
300 0 0 

1,000 0 0 


150 0 0 

150 0 0 

150 0 0 
150 0 0 

600 0 0 


Instructor in Iron Work, . 

Instructor in Wood Work, 

Instructor in Foundry, 

Instructor in Forge, . 

Laboratory Assistant — Elec- 
trical, .... 

Laboratory Assistant-Test- 
ing, 

Laboratory Assistant — 
Metallurgy, 

Driver, .... 

Two Stokers, 

Clerks, .... 

Janitor, .... 

Cleaning, .... 

Rates, .... 

Grants for Working Ex- 
penses, Repairs, Coal, 
&c., .... 


Documints, 

XIV. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
150 0 0 
150 0 0 
150 0 0 
150 0 0 

600 0 0 


70 0 0 


100 0 0 
100 0 0 


210 0 0 


200 0 0 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
300 0 0 
800 0 0 


SCHEDULE IV. 


Commercial Faculty. 

Capital Outlay. £ s , d . 

Extra Lecture and Class Rooms, with 
Lighting, Heating and Fittings, . 2,000 0 0 
Share of accommodation in Technical 
College, used in common, . . 3,000 0 0 

Books and Apparatus, . . . 1,000 0 0 


Total, 


.£ 6,000 0 0 


Staff Expenses pee Annum. 

One Professor, 

One Assistant Professor, 

One Instructor, . 

Pees to Special Lecturers, . 

Total, . . 


£ s. d. 
. 1,200 0 0 
600 0 0 
. 150 0 0 

250 0 0 


. £ 2,200 0 0 


Letter from J. 


• Documents, 

XV. 

O’Reilly, Esq., formerly Professor of Mineralogy and of Mining 
at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 

The Teaching of Mineralogy in Ireland. 


To the President of the Royal C mmission on University Education in Ireland. 


Hie, — 

When, in 1851, as a youth, I proposed to become 
a civil engineer, there did not exist in Ireland, nor, 
indeed, in Great Britain, any special school for the 
adequate teaching qf that branch of Applied Science. 
The usual course at that time in vogue was to become 
apprenticed to a civil engineer already in practice, 
paying, consequently a fee, generally high, and invol- 
ving service as an apprentice for four or five years, as 
the case might be. Having learned of the “ Eeole 
Centrale 'des Arts et Manufactures," of Paris, and of 
its advantages, I entered that School in 1852, after 
two years’ preparation in Paris therefor, and succeeded 
an passing the three years’ obligatory course necessary 
for the acquirement of a diploma, which was granted 
me at the conclusion of the final examinations, held in 
the year 1855. My first engagement as engineer was, 
at the end of that year with a French Mining Com- 
pany, formed ,for the working of the then recently- 
• discovered zinc deposits of the Province of Santander 
in Northern Spain, where I took up work at the 
commencement of 1856. I thus became a mining 
engineer, and had at once occasion to apply, not only 
my general knowledge of construction as an engineer, 
but also, very practically, my knowledge of Miners 
logy, and, to a certain extent, of Geology. In my 
second year at the Central School, I had followed the 
course of Mineralogy and Geology of Burat, an excellent 
Professor. This course consisted of about sixty lec- 
tures of one and a half hours’ each. (Burat’s lectures 


on Crystallography were necessarily elementary, but 
excellent, in so far as they were made to depend on 
the first year’s teaching in Descriptive Geometry, which 
subject was fully and ably taught by Olivier, a known 
writer on the subject. In Burat’s course, Geology was 
mainly dealt with in its more practical bearings, and 
his work on the subject may still be consulted with 
advantage. 

I had, therefore, from the outset of my career, to 
feel my wants in Practical Mineralogy, and to acquire 
continual experience in that branch of Science. The 
field opened before me was extended, and of extreme 
interest, and the ground being, to a considerable extent, 
new, and but imperfectly known or described. In 1860 
I left the Company in the North of Spain, and for some 
four or five months was engaged with another French 
company in the working of the sulphate <xf soda deposits 
of the valley of the Jarama, not far from Madrid, thus 
becoming acquainted with a veiy remarkable mineral 
formation. I subsequently returned to Dublin, and in 
1862-3 published, in collaboration with the late Dr. 
Sullivan, bh.d., then Professor at the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin (or, as it was then constituted, Museum 
of Irish Industry), and also at the Catholic University, 
a memoir, “Notes on the Mineralogy and Geology of 
the Province of Santander, N. Spain,” and on the de- 
posits of thg valley of the Jarama, which appeared in a 
number of the “Atlantis,” for 1862, and was subse- 
quently published in book form in 1863. I subsequently 
became connected with the General Mining Company of 
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Documents, Ireland, then engaged in working the zinc and lead 
' mines of Silverraines and Shallee, 'Co. Tipperary, and 
had thus further occasion of extending my knowledge 
and of acquiring experience of minerals and of miner- 
alised ground. Finally, in 1869, after some months 
Bpent in the ‘North of France, engaged in foundry work, 
I became a candidate for the Chair of Mineralogy and 
Mining, then vacant in the recently-instituted College of 
Science, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and was appointed 
thereto. 

I have thought it useful to thus summarize my 
experience, as on it I had to founfd the method and 
extent of teaching that I proposed to follow for the 
courses of Mineralogy and Mining with which I became 
charged. At that time the elementary English works 
on these subjects were few, and my knowledge of 
Continental languages enabled me to adopt for tho 
course of Mineralogy Neumann’s work, then in repute 
in Germany, and as his chapters on Crystallography were 
mainly based on the applications of Descriptive Geo- 
metry as regards tho development of secondary forms 
from the fundamental ones of the different systems, 
and as, moreover, the students having to attend my 
class had already followed in their first year the course 
of Descriptive Geometry given with such distinction 
and fullness by Professor T. F. Pigot, I was enabled 
to apply to my leotures on Crystallography tho simple 
and elementary methods given in his course, and thus 
to render comprehensible and relatively clear a branch 
of Mineralogy which, otherwise treated, may appear 
to the student extremely complicated, if not confused, 
and, therefore, repulsive to those who take up the 
study, without any previous preparation or training in 
Practical or Solid Geometry, as it is frequently called in 
this country. My course, therefore, came to consist 
of about twelve to fourteen lectures, with blackboard 
demonstrations on Crystallography, with practical ap- 
plications to models and minerals, and about thirty- 
three lectures on the characteristics of minerals, their 
modes of determination, and their natural groups. All 
these lectures were accompanied by tho use of both 
minerals and models as exemplifications. Towards 
1880, . the Science and 'Art Department added a practical 
examination of mineral specimens to the written paper 
at the examination, usually held at tho end of the 
session, on the subject. To meet this new requirement, 
and. to insure to my class a fair chance of passing the 
sessional examination satisfactorily, I added to my 
course a series of about thirty to thirty-three practical 
demonstrations in Mineralogy, extending over the entire 
session, thus bringing up the entire course to one 
consisting of about forty-five leotures and from thirty 
to thirty-three demonstrations. I should have wished 
to have been able to extend the course still further, so 
convinced was I of the importance for the students of 
their acquiring a certain familiarity with at least a 
limited range of mineral groups, so as to allow of their 
having confidence in their judgments When meeting 
minerals in the field or otherwise. In going thus 
intimately into wliat may appear as a merely personal 
retrospect, I wish to render account of the nature of 
my experience, to show on what it is founded, and, 
therefore, to justify my criticism- on the conditions 
attending tho teaching of Mineralogy in Ireland at 
present. As may be seen from the Calendars and Di- 
rectories, Mineralogy is taught in Trinity College by 
the Professor holding the Chair of Geo-logy and Minera- 
logy, a combination of subjects very common all over 
Europe, both in the Universities and special schools. 
This combination is that which actually exists at the 
present time at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
but in the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, Mineralogy appears as a part of the course of 
“Natural History.” Thus, in Belfast College, it forms 
Part III. of -the course of “Natural History” (see 
Calendar, 1900-1901, p. 77), and is not mentioned 
in the Index. At Galway College the Calendar states, 
p. 190, under the heading, “Natural History,” “The 
department -of Natural History comprehends the sec- 
tions of Zoology, (Botany, Practical (Biology, Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Physical Geography at p. 198, it is 
stated, “ Lectures on Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical 
Geography are delivered Iduring the first and second 
terms. The class meets on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at 10 o’clock,. a.m.,” that is,, these three 
subjects are treated of in a course covering about ten 
weeks, and representing about thirty to thirty-six lec- 
tures— about sixty-six lectures altogether— and, pre- 
suming that Mineralogy is allowed one-third of these, 
..the subject is seemingly covered in twenty-two lectures, 
if so much. 


At Cork Mineralogy is comprehended in +1, 0 „ 
of Natural H.story, winch represents about 
times cn Elementarj’ Zoology, about forty on bLS' 
and a thrid division, comprehending Phvskal ^ 
grapliy, Geology and Mineralogy (see Gating Geo ' 
57-60), probably fifty to Birty 
pretty much as in data,. How, (Us cornfiS,!, 
subjects into a group under the general heX I 

Natural History,” may lvave appeared sufficient fife 
or one hundred years ago; but, taking into con sd £ 
tion the rapid and vast development o? all branch* nf 
k° brought under the lieadL J 

Natural Science,” and the specialisation which is hi 
coming more and more imperative, in everv brand, of 
study, as well as the -higher standard o7 knowlLt 
that is being required of students, because circumstance, 
have rendered it also imperative, it seems hardlv in 
keeping with the teaching of Modern Science, that such 
a grouping should be made the subject matter for a 
single Chair, or that any man should be called on 
to teach them all with equal and sufficient complete- 
ness. . That it does not exist practically elsewhere, or 
only in a few and by no means prominent centres of 
education, can at once be gathered from the German 
Scientific Directory, “Minerva,” which, mainly intended 
to bring together the names of the scientific teachers 
of the world, and the .subjects they profess, gives, jt 
tho same time, a condensed and summary indication 
of the natures of the various institutions to which tliev 
are attached, and the titles of the Ohairs or offices 
which they fill. Looking over this Directory, and 
comparing one country with another, Ireland is found 
to hold a very , modest place as regards University and 
College Education generally, and in, perhaps, not more 
than half-a-dozen of those therein mentioned, and 
certainly not among the leading ones, or of those that 
could be put forward as types of up-to-date education, 
does tho combination of a variety of subjects under the 
heading, “ Natural History,” appear. It will be found 
that almost universally over Europe arid the United 
States, Botany forms a distinct and independent Chair ; 
so also Zoology, — this frequently held concurrently with 
Comparative Anatomy. Geology and Mineralogy ap- 
pear very frequently combined in the same Chair ; not 
unfrequently Geology and Palceontology, and sometimes 
Mineralogy and Petrology (Leipzig). 

In tho great Universities, such as those of Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, &c., there are distinct Chairs 
of Mineralogy, and of the other subjects mentioned as 
grouped in Ireland under the heading or title, “Natural 
History.” Indeed, nothing can be more astonishing 
than tiie variety of subjects and Chairs which go to 
constitute certain of the German, Austrian, French, and 
Italian Universities, and the total absence of most of 
these subjects from the Irish teaching centres. 

In many of these Universities there are Chairs of Art 
in its various aspects, Chairs of Descriptive Geometry, 
which only figures in Ireland in the Boyal College of 
Science, and, seemingly, from the last programme of 
that institution, is or has disappeared from the subjects 
appearing on the time table. -Need it be pointed out 
how poorly History, either Ancient or Modem, w 
represented in this country relatively to the very fua 
manner in which it appears in the -lists of Chairs or 
foreign Universities and Colleges. In, therefore, my 
new scheme of University Education to he proposed .or 
this country, it would be desirable, and be in accoramce 
with modern views of scientific teaching, that Mineral® 
should be assigned a distinct Chair, and that the title 
cover Crystallography as well. These kindred an 
closely-connected subjects would thus be allowed tn 
full development which a more comprehensive com ™.‘ 
tion would forbid, or most certainly limner, 
would be all the more appropriate in consxderatio 
the extension which 1 it is proposed to give to A PP 
Science in the form of Technical Schools and teaemg- 
As the applications of Mineralogy are very nu 
in the Arts, and in many cases fundamental, “ , 

strange, and marks, in some degree, the £. 
state of the teaching of this particular branch o 
here, that its title does not appear m 
published lists of subjects advertised by the , 

technical instruction centres of Dublin, nor, j Q 

any other centre of instruction that I w. 

Ireland. Taking into account this P ro l^ se Vmavti 
ment of Technical Education in this country, 1 
advanced that the. subject could, with ’ ft 

taught within cortain limited ranges of P ’ ^ 
both the Primary and Secondary Schools. . 
reasonable and desirable that a child sho , . 0 jj: 
acquainted with the rocks arid stones with 
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daily, so to say, in contact, that he should learn how 
to distinguish a limestone from a sandstone, a slate 
rock from a shale, &c. This argument applies still 
more strongly to the class of students frequenting the 
Secondary or Intermediate Schools, and implies that 
they should have access to elementary teaching collec- 
tions, such as would allow of their becoming familiarized 
with a range of at least thirty to forty or fifty useful 
and remarkable minerals. As regards' the institutions 
for higher education and Universities, in which collec- 
tions are to.be found, the teaching of Mineralogy should 
not be confined simply to students who take up the 
subject of Geology, but also to those taking up 
Chemistry (at least, Inorganic) and Physics. A chemist 
or physicist lias continually to deal with problems 
involving a knowledge of minerals,, indeed, quite as 
intimately as the geologist, or the miner, or the manu- 
facturer, not to speak of the metallurgist, whose name 
is hardly known to Higher Science in this country, so 
far as teaching goes (if the Royal College of Science be 
excepted). As indicating to a certain extent how 
limited is the demand for mineralogical instruction in 
Ireland, it may be pointed out that in Dublin there is 
not a single shop where mineral specimens for the 
purpose of study can he purchased ; of course, there 
are shops at which they can be ordered from Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, or London, or, indeed, from Ger- 
many, from whence, perhaps, one could get reliable 
specimens of Irish rocks and minerals with more cer- 
tainty than in Ireland, or even in Great Britain. 

As regards the teaching of Descriptive Geometry, to 
which I have already alluded in connection with that 
of Crystallography, it has formed one of the subjects 
constituting the Chair of Descriptive Geometry and En- 
gineering a.t the Royal College of Science from its 
institution in 1869, and it has been the only Chair in 
Ireland representing it. Yet, as already stated, on the 
Continent there are very many such Chairs, more 


particularly in the Schools of Applied Science. In 
conjunction with Graphic Statics, no more useful 
branches of Applied Geometry could be taught in our 
principal scientific institutions and Technical Schools. 
It is desirable,. therefore, that it should receive rhat 
full and sufficient recognition which it merits and 
receives abroad, in the most advanced centres of scienti- 
fic teaching, by having a Chair allowed to it in any 
scheme to be put forward for higher education that 
may be in contemplation for this country. 

As the teaching of these branches of Applied Geo- 
metry involve a certain amount of draught manship, the 
question of the teaching of Drawing in general, and of 
Geometrical Drawing in particular, must be taken into 
consideration. These subjects, as well as that of Art 
Drawing in general, can hardly be considered as re- 
ceiving adequate attention, or being sufficiently taught 
® Ireland. They are in no way represented by Chairs 
of teaching in any of the higher centres of teaeliing in 
the country, and yet the whole trend of modem 
learning, more particularly that of a historical character, 
is to lean more and more on Art Drawing, and the best 
of it, for the ample and complete illustration and 
explanation of the subject. At this time of day a 
University can hardly be called a University wherein 
Art. is not distinctly and sufficiently recognised by a 
Chair or Chairs, representing its different aspects. It 
is earnestly to be desired, therefore, that full regard 
will be had to this great want in our education in 
general, and most particularly in our Elementary School, 
where the training of the hand and of the eye is, perhaps, 
more needed for the struggle of life than in the higher 
degrees of learning. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. O'Reilly. 


Documents, 

XV. 


XVI. 

Correspondence with the Clerk of Convocation of the Royal University of Ireland 

( 1 .) . 


Letter from the Secretary of the Royal Commission to the Clerk of Convocation of the Royal 
University of Ireland. 


‘‘Royal Commission on University Education in 
Ireland. 


Royal University of Ireland, 
Earlsfort Terrace, 
Dublin, 


Sir, 


Qth October, 1901. 


I am directed by the Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in Ireland to send 
yon, for the information of Convocation, the accom- 
panying copy of His Majesty’s Warrant appointing 
the. Commission, and to say that should Convocation 
desire to send forward a representative to give evi- 


dence on the subject-matter of the Inquiry, the Com- 
mission will be glad to make arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

I am to request that you will be so kind as to bring 
tins matter forward at the next meeting of Convoca- 
tion, and to inform me of the decision arrived at as 
soon as practicable. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. D. Daly, 

Sccretani. 

Charles F. Doyle, Esq., M.A., 

Clerk of Convocation, 

Royal University of Ireland, 

Dublin.” 


Documents. 

XVI. 


( 2 .) 

Reply to foregoing Letter. 


“ Royal University of Ireland, 
Dublin, 

October 26th, 1901. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to inform you that I submitted your letter to 
me of the 8th insfc. to the Annual Meeting of Con- 
vocation of the Royal University of Ireland, held here 
on the 24th inst. The invitation to send forward a 
representative to give evidence on behalf of Convoca- 
tion before the Royal Commission on University Edu- 
cation in Ireland was discussed at considerable length. 
As a result, the view of the meeting was that it would 
be quite impossible to select any person to represent 
Convocation on a subject about which so many different 
opinions exist among its members,, more particularly' 
as the Charter of the University limits the right of 
voting to members actually present at a meeting. 


I am directed to express to the Commissioners the 
thanks of Convocation for the invitation given, and 
to say that for the above reasons there is no course open 
to Convocation but to decide to take no action in 
response thereto. 


I have tlie honour to be, 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles F. Doyle, 

Clerk of Convocation. 


J. D. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland.” 

2 -Y 
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XVII. 


XVII. 


Letter from Eev. N. M'Auley Brown, D,D„ a member of the Senate of the Boyal 
University of Ireland. 


Fairy Fort, Limnvady, 

September 9th, 1901. 

Gentlemen, 

I have hesitated as to whether I sIiduIiI tender 
myself as a witness lid'ore llio Royal Commission, ami 
have now decided Mini. I shall not tnuiLilu the Gninuiis- 
sion with my oral testimony. At the same time, it is 
not improbable that the mem hors of the Royal Commis- 
sion might have a desire to know what. arc the views 
which each amt all the Members of the Senate, of the 
Itoyal University hold on the great anil important 
question of Irish Education — Higher anil homer. I, 
therefore, now, as one of the Senators, hereby put my 
views on record, in an authoritative and concise form, 
so that, in case of such a question arising, my recorded 
views might be. submitted to the Itoyal Comm ission for 
what they are worth. 


propagation of their own Sectarian tenets an* a, 
trines, they should be left to endow such Dcnomina 
iunM Culkn and Um.cr.M? 

own private funds. 1 tlr 

Even in Roman Catholic countries, Sectarian arrl 
Denominational Colleges and Universities have faded 
o work with success ami satisfaction— their De"r,« 
mils mmmtaSf ™U.k« ; and in ,11 ford™ 
lr.es, Denominational Universities have all but dis- 
appeared. Should the British Government be induced 
on any grounds whatever to establish and endow Sec- 
tarian Colleges or Universities in Ireland, they wont] 
thereby waste the public funds; for such "Founda- 
tions ” would only be regarded as Partisan Institutes ■ 
and their Degrees would be estimated as of little or no 
account, either in the British Isles, or throughout He 


They are as follows, viz. : — 

I have long held, and have never altered my opinion, 
that the system on which Irish Education was based, at 
the establishment of Primary Education, is the only 
fair, equitable, and practical system that can live and 
thrive in a country like Ireland, where the people are 
split up into so many religions sects ami denominations. 

This system has been defi ned as “ United secular 
AND SEPARATE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION,” aild even ill a 
lengthened experience it cannot be charged with, pro- 
sclytism in the smallest degree, or with any other 
offence, either in the Primary, Intermediate, or Higher 
Departments. State. Endowments should be liberally 
granted for United Secular Instruction in all the three 
Departments, from the. lowest to the highest ; but 
where any Church or Churches aim at the teaching and 


Higher Schools and Colleges should send up students 
for Degrees in a Non-Sectarian University ; and there 
the attainments of the students should be tested by 
Extern Examiners ; and not by their own teachers act- 
ing as Examiners for the Degrees. 

Those, my opinions on this vexed question, I, as a 
Senator of the Itoyal University now and hereby tender, 
through the Secretaries of the University, to the mem- 
bers of the. Itoyal Commission, if they feel disposed to 
have, them read in their presence, for vshat they arc 
worth. 

Very truly yours, 

N. ill. Brown, D.D., LL.B., 
Senator, B.U.I. 

To the Secretaries, B.U.I. 


Documents, 

XVIII. 


XVIII. 

Memorial from certain Roman Catholic Law Students of the Royal University 
of Ireland. 

To the Members of the Royal Commission on University F.duoation in Ireland. 


Sins, — We desire to draw your attention to a 
grievance affecting certain Catholic students of the 
Faculty of Law in the Royal University. 

By Rides XV. and XVII. of the "Rules of the 
Honourable Society of King’s Inns,” one of the condi- 
tions for admission to the Irish Bar is attendance for a 
year at the Law School of a University. For this pur- 
pose the Law School of Trinity College, Dublin, is 
recognised for all students. For graduates of the Uni- 
versity of London, University College, London, is simi- 
larly recognised. Graduates of the Royal University, 
attending Cork, Galway, or Belfast Queen’s College, are 
allowed to keep this year in llie Law Schools of their 
respective Colleges. 

All efforts, however, which have been made to secure 
similar privileges for the Catholic Law students attend- 
ing University College, Dublin, have failed. A pro- 
jected Law School was refused recognition on the 
ground of the unofficial character of the College. Hence 
all Catholic Law students residing in Dublin are 
obliged to attend lectures at Trinity College, though 


they are not members of it. This necessity of attend- 
ance is, naturally, objected to by students, who do not 
feel themselves justified in otherwise attending the Col- 
lege. 

We beg, therefore, to suggest this as a matter worthy 
of the consideration of the Commission. 

Arthur E. Clery, sch., b.a., e.u.i. 

Hugh Kennedy, b.a., r.u.i. 

James A. Murnaghan, b.a., r*o.l 

Cornelius Lehane. 

William Barrett. 

Vincent Rice, b.a. 

University College, 

Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 

September 19th, 1901, 


Documents, XIX. 

XIX. 

— Resolution adopted by the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland. 

llth day of December, 1901. 

“ That this Grand Lodge remains opposed to the 
endowment by the State of any sectarian University, 
believing that such an institution is unnecessary, would 
injuriously affect the higher education of all, would 
be a source of division rather than peace in a com- 


munity already too much divided in matters 
siastical, would mean the adoption of a . , 

has been abandoned by every country in w * u “ 1 , ^ 
been tried, and would be the abandonment 
principle on which legislation in connection witn g 
education has been based in recent times. 
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XX. 

Returns with reference to the Numbers of Students who passed 
Examinations in the Royal University of Ireland during the 
period 1891-1900, from the Queen’s Colleges ; University College 
and Catholic University School fc of Medicine, Dublin ; and Magee 
College, Londonderry.* 


* The returns have been compiled from information kindly furnished by the Presidents of the 
Colleges. — Secretary. 

2 r 
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QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST -WOMEN STUDENTS, 



Return of Women Students attending the various Courses in Queen’s College, Belfast, during the 
Ten Years 1891-1900, classified according to Religious Denominations. _ 
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DOCUMENTS. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CORK-WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Return showing the Number of Women Students from Queen’s College, Cork, who passed Examina- 
tions in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, Law, and Engineering in the Royal University of Ireland 
during the period 1891—1900; also the Number who passed with Honours and who gained Exhibitions. 


arts. 

Matriculation. First University. Second University. B.A. j 1LA. 


j :i s. i. 
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First Medical. I Second Medical. j Third Medical | MJB. 
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No Women Students from Queen's College, Cork, passed Examinations in the Faculties of Law or of Engineering during the period 1891-1900. 


Return of Women Students attending the various Courses in Queen’s College, Cork, during 
the Ten Years, 1891-1900, classified according to Religious Denominations. 
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NOTE.— In some of the above named Sessions a Student attended m more tha 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


I Documents, 

5E: QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY- WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Esiubh showing the Number o£ Won™ Stodests from Qmnw's Oollegh, Galway who passed 
Examinations in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, Lew, and Engineering in the Royal HmvjJ,,,, of 
Ireland during the period 1891-1900 ; also the Number who passed with Honours and who gained' 
Exhibitions. ° 



Return of Women Students attending the various Courses in Queen’s College, Galway, during the 
Ten Years 1891-1900, classified according to the various Religious Denominations. 
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3,0 ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

I) ODDMENTS, 

— CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OP MEDICINE-MALE STUDENTS 


Rstv.n .bowing the Number ef Mam Students from Catholic Uniyehsitt School of M,»™ , 

KoT lSn‘"T «” S i? * h ? ^ ° £ Mriid “ “ tlie Royal Uniyeesity of Ireland . * 

1891-1900 ; also the Number who passed wifcli Honours and who gained Exhibitions. ° ^ peno£ 


1893, 

1894, 


1900, 

Total, 

Averaga 


Second Medical. 


Third Medical. 


* One awarded Gold Medal. 


t With Gold Medal. 


WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Return showing the Number of Women Students who passed Examinations in the Faculty of Medicine 
eh the Rotal University of Ireland during the period 1891—1900 ; also the Number who passed with 
Honours and who gained Exhibitions. 


First Medical. 


TEAIt. K 


II 


Second MedieaL 


1894, 

1895, * 


1900, 

Total 

Average, 


— *»•» Ml w, miLKWW.** 

18B6-19TO e are^ MfSlfow — ^ The numbeiB or Women Students attendimr the School for the period 
as»o lauu are as follow 1895-90, 2 ; 1896-97, 6 j 1897-98, 5 ; 1898-99, 5 ; 1899-1900, 12 ; 1900-1. 15. No record of Roligious Denominations kept. 
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MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY— MALE STUDENTS. 


Return showing the Number of Male Students from Magee College, Londonderry, who passed 
Examinations in the Faculties of Arts in the Royal University of Ireland during the period 
1891-1900 ; also the Number who passed with Honours and who gained Exhibitions. 



1 We do not send in any Students for Matriculation. 

ir Mole Students are candidates lor the ministry, and have the option of concluding their course in Arts 
5 -v decree or the Certificate in Arts of the Faculty of Magee College. A considerable numner of them do not 
ureseut tneuisetves at the University Examinations, but avail themselves of the alternative of competing at the Term Examinations of 
tho College and the Examinations for the Certificate in Arts. No Faculties of Medicine, Law, or Engineering in Magee College.— J. R. I-eebody. 


NOTE.— The majority of 
Jther by taking a B.‘ 
present thei — ’ — 


Return of Male Stodents attending the various Courses in Magee College, Londonderry, during the 
Ten Years 1S91-1900, classified according to the various Religious Denominations. 
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Khtobs of Woubi ®tdd™ts attending the variooi Courses in Hub Collbo., Lotdohdimt, during the 
-len xears 18J1-1900, classified according to the various Religious Denominations. 
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XXI. 

Return* showing the Number of Students who Passed the Examinations of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland in the Year 1900, from Schools 
receiving Results Fees from the Board. 


BOYS. 



GIRLS. 
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INDEX TO THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


uuiis. — j. he figures refer 


A 

Agricultural Education : 

Condition of Agriculture and Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Ireland — 1‘rof cssor Campbell, 4269 ; 
Professor Somerville, 6370-81. 

Statistics _ showing the decrease in the acreage 
under tillage in Ireland during last fifty years, 
also the decrease in the produce per acre ; com- 
parison of these statistics with agricultural 
statistics of Belgium ; similar statistics with 
reference to live stock— Most Ecu. Dr. Kcllv 

5174- 75. J> 

The backward state of agriculture in Ireland 

due to want of Agricultural Education; the 
development of this kind of education of the 
utmost necessity— Most lie v. Dr. Kelly, 5175 
5216-22, 

Different kinds of Agricultural Education re- 
quired in Ireland: — (1) Speculative and theo- 
retic education, which woidd be given in the 
University if a Faculty of Agriculture were 
established ; (2) Higher scientific education 
adapted to practical agriculturists who may 
be large proprietors, or teachers, to be given 
m Agricultural Colleges of a high grade ; (3) 
.Practical education for working farmers to ba 
given m lower schools— il lost liev. Dr. Kelly, 

5175- 76, 5192-203, 5207, '5223-25. * 

Eagerness shown by Irish farmers for Agricul- 
tural Education ; favourable attitude of, to- 
wards such education, as compared with Eng- 
lish farmers — Most llev. Dr. Kelly, 5208-10 
5234-36. 

Small demand for education in Agriculture, 
other than that implied in the system of “ short 
courses” — Professor Campbell, 4260, 4262 

4269, 4284-88, 4290-94, 4322; Mr. StocbMe, 
0567 ; Professor Somerville, 6367-69. 

Courses of study for diplomas in Agriculture; 
value of the Royal University diploma — Pro- 
fessor Campbell, 4256, 4263-69; Professor 
Somerville, 6345-46. 

Nature and object of “short courses” in Agri- 
culture— Professor Campbell, 4266-67. 

Necessity of a system of co-operation, such as 
that started in Ireland by Mr. Horace Plun- 
kett, as a supplement to Agricultural Educa- 
tion — Principal 11 r ich el, 7122-24. 

Equipment required for higher Agricultural Edu- 
cation— Mr. Reynolds, 4380-83. 

Proposed provision to lie made for higher Agri- 
cultural Education by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
—Professor Campbell, 4269. 

Advisability of establishing a number of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Schools throughout Ireland 
—Professor Somerville, 6382-84. 

Usefulness of experimental farms in connection 
with Agricultural Colleges— Professor Somer- 
villa, 6391-92 ; Principal Reichel, 7122. 

Proposed establishment of Winter Schools for 
4278 79* Agriculture — Professor Campbell, 
Suggested establishment of a system of from 
2,000 Agricultural Schools in Ireland, 
and the means of training teachers for these 
schools, discussed — Professor - Campbell, 4304- 

Desirability of Department of Agriculture and 
Intermediate Education Board providing for 
the teaching of Agriculture in Secondary 
bchoots— Professor Somerville, 6384-89. 

1 revision for higher Agricultural Education in 
Belfast— Professor Campbell, 4326-27. 


Agricultural Education -.— continued . 

Provision for, in Croat Britain previous to the 
a V ‘7. L ? Cal T “ xatio » (Customs and 
TTff f Af C ~ J rofessor Campbell, 4239-43. 
iRon° f the p ™8 of th e Local Taxation Act, 
189°, on ; action of County Councils in subsi- 
dising collegiate centres, and in starting 
schemes of itinerant instruction— Profess^ 
Campbell, 4243, 4267. 

Advisability of including instruction in Agricul- 
6344 m tle Uuiversit y — ■ Professor Somerville, 

Advisability of having the literary preparation 
lor an Agricultural course carried out in a 
University College— Mr. Ogilvic, 5040-42. 
Courses of, in the Universities of Great Britain 
—Professor Campbell, 4243, et sen. ; Mr 
Ogihne 5007-18 ; Mr. Stochlale, 5332-39 ; Pro- 
fessor Somerville, 6330-31, 6344-45. 

Provision for, in Scotland — Mr. Ogilvic, 5162- 
65 ; in Glasgow— Mr. Stoclcdalc, 5318-23. 

I rovision for Agricultural Education in connec- 
• tl0n with Cambridge, London, and Oxford Uni- 
versities and University of Wales— Most Rev. 
Dr. Kelly, 5176-82 ; Agricultural College at 
Wye— Mr. Webb, 6131, 6144-52; Principal 
Rachel, 7121-24. 

Niunber of students of Agriculture in English 
Colleges— (1) reading for the degree, (2) read- 
ing for the diploma, (3) taking out short 
courses — Professor Campbell, 4254-55, 4260. 
Agricultural Schools in England, which are not 
connected with Universities; Holmes Chapel 
School, success of— Professor Campbell, 4267 ; 
Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, 5182-86. 

Small number of students for degrees in Agricul- 
tural Science due to (1) the requirement of an 
Arts qualification, (2) a degree not considered 
by farmers of sufficient practical utility to 
compensate them for the absence from their 
farms for the length of time necessary to 
take a degree, and only sought for by 
those who are preparing for special employ- 
ments— Professor Campbell, 4256-59 ; Mr. 
Ogilvic, 5011-15; Professor Somerville, 6352. 
Agricultural Education in Belgium ; State insti- 
tute at Gembloux ; other State schools ; teach- 
ing of Agriculture in the “ rcoles moyennes 
Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, 5187-92 ; Col. Plunkett, 
5915-19. 

Faculty of Agriculture in Louvain University, 
success of ; students from proprietary class 
and clergy— Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, 5192 ; Right 
Rev. Monsignor Mcrcier, 7225 ; Dr. Nerincx, 
7380. 

Institutes in Germany for training scientific 
agriculturists — Col. Plunkett, 5894-905, 5918- 
19 ; Professor Somerville, 6353-61. 


Absence of a National School of, in Ireland ; sug- 
gested educational reforms which would tend 
to creation of such a school — Sir Thomas 
Drew, 5406-15. 

Degree in Architecture in Victoria University— 
Mr. Reynolds, 4544-48 ; Mr. Hill, 4593-96, 
4620. 

Inadequacy of the course of, in University Col- 
lege, London — Mr. Hill, 4593, 4597-600, 4607- 
8. Provision for teaching of, in London Uni- 
versity — Mr. Webb, 6258. 

Provision for teaching of, in College of Science, 
Dublin — Mr. Gill, 4065. 
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Abchitecture — co n t inued. 

Provision for teaching of, in Queen's College, 
Cork — Mr. Hill, 4587A-91. 

Provision for teaching of, in American Uni- 
versities — Mr. Hill, 4601-4. 

Proposals for registration of architects ; undesir- 
ability of establishment- of a system of regis- 
tration— Mr. Hill, 4612, 4624; Sir Thomas 
Drew, 5401-3. 

Desirability of associating the teaching of, with 
University Education— Mr. Hill, 4592, 4601 
4611-12 j Sir Thomas Drew, 5369, 5378-95 ; 
Mr. Webb, 6258. 

Nature of the course of study in, which should 
be established — Mr. Hill, 4601, 4604-8, 4621- 
34; Sir Thomas Drew, 5404-6, 5416-70. It 
should be a University course rather than one 
in a Technological College— Mr. Hill, 4631. 

Suggested diploma of Master of Architecture; 
it should be a higher distinction than a degree 
in Architecture and should be carefully distin- 
guished from latter — Sir Thomas Drew, 5441, 
5448-52. 

Unsatisfactory status of the profession of, at 
present, owing to the absence of any qualifica- 
tion legally necessary for constituting an archi- 
tect — Mr. Hill, 4609, 4617-19, 4638; Sir 
Thomas Drew, 5371, 5398400. 

Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland— Sir 
Thomas Drew, 5406. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : action of, 
with respect to the standard of education of 
the profession ; institution of examinations as 
a qualification of membership — Mr. Hill, 
4592-93, 4613-16 ; Sir Thomas Drew, 5271-75. 

Architects’ Association, a teaching body — Sir 
Thomas Drew, 5375-77. 

Complaint that the State has not provided for 
the educational needs of the profession of Ar- 
chitecture — Mr. Hill, 4592. 

Small number of architects who hold University 
degrees — Mr. Hill, 4610. 


Bevis, A. W., Esq., wh. sch., m.i.m.e. — continued. 
their best powers are to be brought out after- 
wards in the Technical Colleges, 4902. Desir- 
ability of providing Degrees, Diplomas, and 
Scholarships in the practical and utilitarian 
branches of education, such as Architecture, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. ; such recog- 
nition would be a stimulus to students, and 
would remove the existing prejudice against 
manual work, 4903. Manner in which 
such recognition should be carrieS out in 
practice ; nature of the courses for degrees, 
4964-72. Special value of manual instruction 
in training and developing the general intelli- 
gence of the pupil; desirability of extending 
and continuing this kind of instruction, which 
trains a child in such a manner as to enable 
him to obtain subsequently the greatest bene- 
fit from University Education, 4904. Progress 
of pupils in Birmingham from Primary to 
Municipal Technical Schools, 4905-10. Desir- 
ability of offering inducements to pupils to 
proceed from the Primary to the Technical 
Schools, 4911-13. Dearth of material for Tech- 
nical Schools owing to absence of proper train- 
ing in National Schools, 4914-19. Instances 
of superiority shown by boys who have received 
hand-and-eye training over those who have not 
received this training, 4920-29, 4954. In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers ; large demand 
for mechanical engineers ; small number 
of those employed in Ireland who have received 
their training in Ireland. Usefulness of Col- 
lege of Science for training engineers of this 
class, 4930-46. One good laboratory preferable 
to a number of less fully equipped laboratories, 
4946. Usefulness of Technical Education to 
employes 3S a means of obtaining a higher 
position in the industry with which they are 
concerned, than would otherwise be attainable 
by them, 4956-63. 


B 

Bbuast Technical Institute : 

Establishment of — Mr. Gill, 3994 ; Mr. Rey- 
nolds, 4378, 453840 ; Mr. Blair, 4670. 

The question of co-ordination between the In- 
stitute and Queen’s College, Belfast — Mr. Gill, 
4163-74, 4180 ; Mr. Reynolds, 4379, 4541-43 ; 
Mr. Blair, 4811-31 ; Mr. Ogilvie, 5154-61. 

Comparison between Belfast and Liverpool as 
regards requirements for Technical Education 
— Mr. Reynolds, 4559, 4565 ; Mr. Blair, 4825- 
30. 

Suitability of Belfast for technical and techno- 
logical training ; utility of a University in 
Belfast in this respect — Mr. Reynolds, 4573- 
78 ; Chief Baron Palles, 6481. 

Relations between the College of Science, Dublin, 
and the Belfast Institute— Mr. Blair, 4732-36. 

Undesirability of having more than one Tech- 
nical College of the highest class in Ireland, 
but schools giving “Intermediate” Technical 
Education should exist in Belfast, Cork, and 
other centres of population— Mr. Wertheimer, 
6430-32. 

Question of detrimental competition between the 
Institute and Queen’s College, Belfast — Mr. 
Blair, 4815-21. 

Bevis, A. W., Esq., wh. sch., m.i.m.e., Head Or- 
ganiser for Drawing and Hand-and-Eye Train- 
ing under the Board of National Education in 
Ireland. (Index to his Evidence.) 

Is Whitworth Scholar and Member of the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers, 4895. Was 
previous to present appointment Director of 
Manual Training to the Birmingham School 
Board, 4897-99. Character of the practical 
training at present given in National Schools ; 
educational value of, for all classes of 
pupils, but more especially for those who 
contemplate following a technical or agri- 
cultural pursuit, 4901, 4947-53. Utility 

of this training in providing material 
for the Technical Schools, 4901. Necessiiy of 
elementary training for young children, if 


Birmingham University — 

Foundation of — Vice-Principal Heath, 6735 ; 
Principal Bodge, 6880-81. 

Constitution of ; Governing Body ; University 
Court ; University Council ; University Senate 
— Vice-Principal Heath, 6735, 6750. Profes- 
sor Macncilc Dixon, 6790-95. 

Endowment of the University — Vice-Principal 
Heath, 6736. 

System of allowing Class work as well as the 
Examination to count for the Degrees of the 
University — Vice-Principal Heath, 6754-64 ; 
Principal Lodge, 6897, 6919-21. 

Collegiate life in — Principal Lodge, 6898-900. 
Students do not reside in the University, but 
attendance at lectures is compulsory — Vice- 
Principal Heath, 6784-88. 

Estimate of expenditure on buildings for Engi- 
neering, Metallurgy, and Mining — Vice-Prin- 
cipal Heath, 6737-41. 

Technical and non-University courses in — Vice- 
Principal Heath, 6751 ; Principal Lodge, 6881, 
6942. 

Faculty of Brewing in — Principal Lodge, 6942. 

Estimated expenditure on Medical School — Vice- 
Principal Heath, 6742. 

Faculties in ; Faculty of Commerce at present 
being constituted — Vice-Principal Heath, 6736, 
6744-48, 6780-83. 

Facilities for research work in — Vice-Principal 
Heath, 6749. 


Municipal Technical School — 

Nature of the teaching in — Vice-Principal 
Heath, 6743. 

Ages of students — Vice-Principal Heath, 6743, 
6771. 

Graduation of students from the School to the 
University — Vice -Principal Heath, 6771-80. 

Arrangements for providing against the teaching 
of, overlapping the University teaching — Vice- 
Principal Heath, 6743, 6765-67 ; Principal' 
Lodge, 6928-37. 

Representation of the University on the Govern- 
ing Board of — Vice-Principal Heath, 6743. 

3 A 
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13 lair, Robert, Esq., m.a., b. sc., Assistant Secretary 
in respect of Technical Instruction, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland. ( Index to his Evidence.) 
Is Master of Arts of Edinburgh University, 
Bachelor of Science of London University, 
lias been Inspector of Science and Art Schools 
in Scotland, and has had experience of the 
English Board of Education, 4639-43. Re- 
strictions of Technical Education as compared 
with liberal education; witness’s evidence is 
concerned with Technical Education in non- 
agricultural subjects only ; provisions for this 
kind of education in England ; funds ; 
£980,000 out of Residue Grant; £400,000, in 
addition, as Science and Art Vote. English 
Board of Education, Primary and Secondary 
sides of ; connection of, with Technical Educa- 
tion ; different types of Technical Education 
in England ; the evening and day systems ; 
subdivision of latter system into (1) Grammar 
School type ; (2) Municipal Technical School 
type ; (3) Higher Grade School type ; some 
■other schools outside these categories ; adminis- 
tration of tire £980,000 aforementioned by 
Technical Instruction Committees of County 
Borouglis ; character of these Committees ; ap- 
pointment of Organising Secretaries by ; ac- 
tion of these Committees ; assistance afforded 
by, to Evening Continuation .Schools and 
Science and Art Schools, 4646. Details as to 
tlie manner in which the £980,000 has been 
■expended ; system of Scholarships in England 
enabling pupils of Primary Schools to enter 
Secondary Schools, 4647-52. Primary and 
Secondary Education in Scotland under one 
authority ; comparison between this system and 
that existing in Ireland and England, 4652-53. 
Introduction into Scotch Secondary Schools of a 
programme of Science and Art instruction, simi- 
lar to that of the Department of Agriculture of 
Ireland, by the Scotch Education Department, 
4653-55. Grants administered by the Scotch 
Education Department, 4655, 4778-89. System 
of Scholarships and Bursaries in Scotland en- 
abling pupils of Primary Schools to proceed 
to Secondary Schools, and from Secondary 
Schools to the University, 4656-63. Technical 
Education in Ireland ; Grants for Drawing 
given to Primary Schools (mainly Christian 
Brothers’ Schools) by Science and Art 
Department previous to establishment of 
Department of Agriculture, which at pre- 
sent is carrying on this system, 4664-65. 
Science and Art Programme of the De- 
partment of Agriculture adopted by the 
Intermediate Education Board, and intro- 
duced into Secondary Schools, 4665-66. Pro- 
visions made by Department of Agriculture 
for training of teachers of Science, for these 
schools, in the College of Science, 4666-70. As 
regards evening classes the Department of 
Agriculture has accepted, for the present, the 
Board of Education regulations as a whole, 
4670. Mode in which the special endowment 
of £55,000, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture for Technical Education, has 
been utilised, 4670. Allocation to county 
boroughs, 4670, 4790-800. Allocation for pur- 
poses outside county boroughs, and for central 
purposes ; action of County Councils ; forma- 
tion of Technical Instruction Committees by, 
4670. Grants given by the Department to 
towns, 4670-71. Action of Belfast, Dublin, 
and Cork, 4671. Number of pupils attending 
Technical Schools in the various centres, 4671- 
76. The College of Science, Dublin, controlled 
by the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington, prior to the date of the 
establishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; mode of appointment of Pro- 
fessors in the College of Science, 4678-87. In- 
tentions of the Department with regard to 
utilising the College as a School of Applied 
Science, 4677. Extract from the Report of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1901, with 
reference to the necessity, owing to the absence 
of industries in Ireland, for providing for 
instruction approaching the direct teaching of 
trades ot handicrafts, 4687, 4724-25. .Suggestions 
as to future relations between the College of 
Science and a teaching University in Dublin, 
4688i cf seq. Recognition of the classes of the 


Blair, Robert, Esq., m.a., rnsc .—continued. 

College of Science by the new Universitv 
suggested 4689, 4707-17. Arrangement S 

thu kind aatong m the ca.e ofVinbmK 
Umyemty 4689. 4717-24. Advant,™ „f D fi* 
verity Colleges utilising the expensive equin 
ment of Technological Colleges, 4691-700 De- 
sirability of utilising College of Science partly 
as an Agricultural College, 4700-706. The de- 
velopment of Queen’s Colleges, Cork and Galwav 
as Technical Colleges, discussed, 4704. Differ- 
ence between Technical and Technological in- 
stitutions, 4726-28. Comparison between Col- 
? f Science and Manchester Municipal 
School of Technology ; danger of competition be- 
tween the Technical and University institutions 
4728, 4753-67. Relations of Belfast TecS 
Institute to College of Science, discussed, 4733- 
36. Question of separate staffs for day and 
evening teaching in Technical Colleges, with a 
view to providing for research work, 4737-50 
Development of the technological side of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, as a day school of Technology 
discussed, 4750-52. Advantage of the Scotch 
system of administration of educational grants 
through one authority, 4768-72. Some of the 
disadvantages of separate authorities for 
various types of education, overcome in Ire- 
land by the mutual agreement of different 
Boards as to a common programme, 4773-78. 
Proposals for a system of Scholarships in Ire- 
land enabling pupils to proceed from Primary to 
Secondary Schools, 4806-10. Relations of Bel- 
fast Technical Institute to the Queen’s College, 
or to a new University, which might be estab- 
lished in Belfast discussed ; competition between 
the Technical Institute and the Queen’s College 
not to be feared ; Technical Schools, when ab- 
sorbed by Universities, tend to lose their char- 
acter as Colleges of Applied Science, and to 
become mere Pure Science Schools ; Liverpool 
College, and Engineering Department of Cam- 
bridge discussed in this connection, 4825-33. 
University residence should only be required 
for initial degrees, 4833-35. 


University College, 'Bristol — 

Constitution of— Mr. Wertheimer, 6420-21. 
Proposed relations between, and Merchant Ven- 
turers’ College — Mr. Wertheimer, 6422-23, 
6438-47. 

Merchant Venturers’ Technical College — 

Constitution of ; number of students attending ; 

. course of study in — Mr. Wertheimer, 6398-405, 
6465-66. 

Proposals for conversion of the College, together 
with University College, into a University — 
Mr. Wertheimer, 6467-69. 

Bristol Commercial School — 

Constitution of ; course of study in ; class of 
students attending ; relation of, to actual 
commercial life — Mr. Wertheimer, 6433-37, 
6452-64. 


Cambridge University: 

Course of Agriculture in ; nature of ; number of 
students ; degree in Agriculture ; diploma in 
Agriculture ; objects with which students take 
out the course in Agriculture — Professor f 
Campbell, 4253, 4256 ; Professor Somerville, 
6332-43, 6345-46. 

Engineering, Department of — Mr. Blair, 4831-32. 

Campbell, Professor J. R., b.sc., Assistant Secretary 
in respect of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
(Index to his Evidence.) 

Was Professor of Agriculture in Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds, for two years, which College is 
affiliated with Victoria University, 4234-38. 
Agricultural Education in Great Britain pre- 
vious to passing of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890. University of Edin- 
burgh at one time the only University teaching 
Agriculture. Various provisions made for the 
teaching of Agriculture in that University from 
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Campbell, Professor J. R., b.sc.— continued. 

1790 to 1890 ; outside the University two 
private schools for Agriculture existed, and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
granted a diploma. Progress in* Agricultural 
Education in Great 'Britain subsequent to 
passing of Local Taxation Act, 1890 ; large 
sums of money given to County Councils for 
Agricultural Education ; action of a number 
of the County Councils in subsidising Agricul- 
tural Colleges ; Agriculture at present recog- 
nised as a subject for a degree by every 
University in Great! Britain, except London and 
Oxford, 4243. Courses of Agriculture for the 
B.Se. degree in Glasgow and Victoria Univer- 
sities, 4243-51. Connection of Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, with Victoria University in reference 
to Agricultural Education, 4245-48. Similar 
course of study in Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
University as at Glasgow, 4251. Courses of 
Agriculture in Durham University, University 
of Wales, and Cambridge University, 4252-54, 
•4256. Number of students attending the De- 
gree course, the Diploma course, and the 
short courses, in the Colleges of the afore- 
mentioned Universities, 4254-56. 4260. Small 
number attending Degree course due in part 
to a qualification in Arts being required, but 
mainly to the fact that a Degree course is 
only useful to those who are preparing for 
special employment, and is not availed of by 
farmers in general, 4256-59. Small num- 
ber of students of Agriculture both in 
Scottish and English Universities, except 
as regards the short courses, 4260-62. 
The Diploma course described ; the ac- 
quirement of the National Diploma, which 
is granted jointly by the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland and the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, the main object 
'Sought for by students ; the acquirement of 
this diploma of considerable value with a view 
to obtaining certain appointments, 4263-69. 
Success of the short courses as compared with 
the other courses. 4260, 4262. Nature and 
•object of the short courses, 4266-67. Systems 
of itinerant instruction in Agriculture started 
by those counties which did not subsidize 
Colleges ; working of this system of itinerant 
instruction in Cheshire ; Holmes Chapel School 
of Agriculture. 4267. Partial success of Agri- 
cultural Education in Great 'Britain; growing 
■demand for practical education ; introduction 
of teaching of “Nature Knowledge ” in schools ; 
danger of introducing technical subj>ects'into the 
•course of instruction of boys under thirteen or 
fourteen years of age ; Agricultural Education 
in. Ireland; non-existence of provision for 
higher Agricultural Education at date of forma- 
tion of Department of Agriculture ; the Albert 
Farm, Glasnevin, and the Munster Institute 
handed over to the Department ; courses of 
instruction in these institutions ; the Royal 
College of Science to he utilised for higher 
instruction in Agriculture ; Faculty of Agricul- 
ture to be established in ; Scholarships in the 
College ; number of students at present being 
trained in ; Albert Farm to be used in connec- 
tion with College of Science ; College will train 
men as teachers, and also in research work, 
4270-76. Disadvantage to students of College 
competing for posts outside Ireland in not , 
having a degree ; suggestions as to the manner 
in which students of the 'College might he 
facilitated in obtaining the University degree, 
4272, 4277-78, 4289-90, 4296. Necessity of pro- 
viding that Agricultural Education shall be 
brought within the reach of the inhabitants of 
every district in the country, 4278, 4300. De- 
partment’s proposal for Winter Schools ; one in 
•every county, 4278. The training of itinerant 
instructors by the Department, 4279. These 
instructors are intended not to teach farmers 
“Science,” but to assist farmers on practical 
points where their own- knowledge iB at fault, 
4279. Value of this instruction, 4301-3- Pro- 
posed arrangements with reference to the 
future of the Albert- Farm, Glasnevin, and the 
Munster Institute, Cork, 4279-83. Farmers 
not likely to send their sons to higher 
Technical Colleges or University Colleges with 
a view to their returning to the farms, 4286 
the diploma in Agriculture of the Royal Uni- 


Campbell, Professor J. R., b.sc.— continued. 

versify not likely to attract students, 4290-93. 
Higher Agricultural Education used mainly as 
the means of obtaining certain appointments, 
4293-96. Suggestion as to tlie establishment 
of a large number of schools (2,000 or 1,000) 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
teaching Agriculture, and the utilisation of the 
Queen's College, Galway, as an Agricultural 
College, in conjunction with similar Colleges in 
Cork and Dublin, for training teachers for 
these schools, discussed, 4304-19. Causes of 
the abolition of the Chairs of Agriculture in 
the Queen’s Colleges, 4320-22. Improbability 
of a general demand for liigher Agricultural 
Education, 4322. Training of teachers in the 
Royal College of Science for Winter Schools, 
4323. The degree of B.Sc. for Agricultural 
students, 4324-25. Need of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Ulster, 4326-27. 

Catholic University- School of Medicine, Dublin: 

Foundation of — Eight Her. Monsignor Molloij, 
6633. 

No tests required in case of students or Profes- 
sors of — Eight 11 nr. Monsignor Malloy, 6637. 

Protestant students attending — Eight Her. Mon- 
signor Molloy, 6637, 6645. 

No State -endowment of — Eight Err. Monsignor 
Molloy, 6633. 

Teaching staff of — Right Her. Monsignor Molloy, 
6633, '6644. 

Scheme of constitution adopted in 1891 under the 
Educational Endowments Commission — ltight 
Iter. Monsignor Molloy, 6633. 6647-48. 

Effect of establishment of Catholic University 
or College on — Right Her. Monsignor Molloy 
-6638-39, 6646. 

The confidence of a large section of the public 
in, shown by a comparison between the num- 
ber of students attending the School and the 
number of students attending other Irish 
Schools of Medicine — Eight Err. Monsignor 
Molloy, 6637. 

Successes of the School at the examinations of 
the Royal University compared with those of 
other Schools of Medicine — Eight Eec. Mon- 
signor Molloy, 6633. 

Increase in the number of students attending the 
School in late years ; suggested causes of this 
increase — Eight Err. Monsignor Molloy, 6633- 
36 ; Dr. Stoney, 7017. 

Need of State endowment for proper equipment 
and maintenance of — Eight Err. Monsignor 
Molloy, 6633, 6640-44, 6649-57. 

College of Science, Dublin : 

•Origin of ; a development of the Museum of 
Irish Industries ; connection of, with Royal 
Dublin Society — Mr. Gill, 4028. 

Date of establishment of — Mr. Gill, 4030. 

Formerly under control of the Department of 
Science and Art, South Kensington ; since 
1899 under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction — Mr. 
Gill, 4051 ; Mr. Blair, 4678-79 ; Colonel Plun- 
kett, 5861-64. 

The complete success of, hampered through the 
non-existence of any system of Technical In- 
struction in Ireland previous to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture — Mr. 
Gill, 4032. 

Number and nationalities of students ofr— Mr. 
Gill, 4032-35, 4047-57, 4063. 

Courses of study in — Mr. Gill, 4036-43, 4062. 

Teaching of Agricultural Science in — Mr. Gill, 
4044-45 ; Professor Campbell, 4269-78 ; Mr. 
Blair, 4705-6. 

Equipment of — Mr. Gill, 4058-59 ; Mr. Rey- 
nolds, 4369. 4376 ; Colonel Plunkett, 5870-74 ; 
Dr. Garnett, 6280-83 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 6427- 
29 ; Principal Lodge, 6890. 

Mode of appointing Professors — Mr. Gill, 4215- 
22; Mr. Blair, 4682-87; Colonel Plunkett, 
5865-69. 

Scale of fees— Mr. Gill, 4060-61. 

Comparison between Manchester Municipal 
School of Technology and — Mr. Blair, 4728, 
4753. 

Re-organisation of- 

Recommendations of a Departmental Committee 
with reference to re-organisation of — Mr. Gill, 
4065, rf *eg. 
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College op Science, Dublin — continued. 

Committee’s views as to the general object of the 
College — Mr. Gill, 4065, 4086. 

Arrangement for new premises for — Mr. Gill, 
4084-85. 

Proposed new faculties in — Applied Chemistry, 
Agriculture, and Engineering ; views of Com- 
mittee regarding Mining, Forestry, and Ar- 
chitecture — Mr. Gill, 4065 ; Professor Camp- 
bell, 4269 ; Mr. Graves, 5768, 5772-73. 
Proposed staff of Professors — Mr. Gill, 4065-70, 
4211. 

Entrance examination ; matriculation at a Uni- 
versity to qualify for entrance to College — Mr 
Gill, 4070-71. 

Proposed system of Bursaries and Exhibitions, 
in ; Scholarships for teachers ; Scholarships 
of £50 with free instruction ; “ leaving ” 
Scholarships — Mr. Gill, 4074-83 ; Professor 
Campbell, 4269, 4272-76a, 4289-90. 

Desirability of affording students of College 
facilities for obtaining University degrees — Mr. 
Gill, 4072, 4086, 4089, 4091 ; Professor Camp- 
bell, 4272, 4277, 4296 ; Mr. Blair, 4707 ; Mr. 
Stockdale, 5289-93. 

Proposed relations between the College of Science 
and a teaching University in Dublin; sug- 
gestion that students, by matriculating and 
taking one year in Arts and another 
In General Science in the University, 
and two years in Applied Science in 
the College of Science, should be qualified to 
obtain a University degree by passing the Uni- 
versity Degree Examination ; this suggestion 
contrasted with a proposal for the affiliation 
of the College of Science as a constituent Col- 
lege of the University— Mr. Gill, 4090-134; 
Professor Campbell, 4277; Mr. Blair, 4688- 
723.; Mr. Graves, 5744-52, 5766-70; Colonel 
Plunkett, 5875-77; Chief Baron Pallcs, 6544- 
46 ; Bight Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6626-32. 
Inadvisability of requiring a year at Arts in the 
University ; substitution of “ leaving ” certifi- 
cates for this requirement desirable — Mr. 
Ogilvie, 5142-44. 

Quest} 0 " detrimental competition between the 
College of Science and University Colleeres — 
Mr. Blair, 4753-67. S 

Proposal for the utilisation of the College of 
Science, if properly equipped, for the purpose 
of teaching Practical Science by various teach- 
“g Colleges or Universities in Dublin, and so 
avoiding a duplication of expensive apparatus 
—Mr. Reynolds, 4367-69, 4376; Mr. Blair, 
4691-99 ; Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, 5198-201 ; Mr 
Graves, 5770-71 ; Professor M‘Cldland, 6000-6, 
6015-19 ; Mr. Webb, 6214-19 ; Mr Wer- 
theimer, 6424-25. 

Desirability of utilising the College of Science 
for agricultural as well as for other types of 
Technical Instruction — Mr. Blair, 4702-3. 

College of Science should not be under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture ; it 
should be either (1) an affiliated College of a 
new teaching University of non-sectarian char- 
acter ; or (2) a perfectly autonomous institu- 
tion with a governing body of its own— Mr. 
Graves, 5752-70. 

For further references to the relations between 
technical. Colleges and Universities, see under 
Technical Instruction. 


Question of the. advisability of Colleges conduct- 
ing examinations for University degrees — Mr. 
Webb, 6155-63 ; 6202-6 ; Dr. Garnett, 6269-70, 
f281-300, 6306-8, 6310-23 ; Chief Baron Palles, 

7278/ figg* L ° dge ’ 69 ° 3 ' 22 J Dr - Maha ffV’ 

Advisability of separating examinations for De- 
grees and Honours from examinations for 
P r 'fs; inter-collegiate competition— Dr. Gar- 
nett, 6295-97, 6309, 6322-23. 

The establishment of a Council of Studies, which 
would supervise the course of instruction in 
a number of autonomous Colleges, and take 
measures that they were of a high standard, 
allowing at the same time the Colleges to conduct 
their own examinations with the assistance of 
external examiners, and on the results of the 
examinations conducted by the Colleges, confer- 


Colleges — continued. 

ring the University degrees, discussed p < 
sor Gonner, 5628-38. 6 ws <&—Profes- 

Question of the advantages and disar!vnr,+„ 
a federal system of Colleges underoS^ ° f 
M'Cmind, 6060™?“;?- 
WM, 6264.56 ; Chief Bero’n S,. 1 nit* 
Principal Lodge, 6894-96. **’ ° 504 ' 5 > 

For further references to the working of a f ei]frnl 
system of Colleges under one UnilenS £ 
under Durham : Lonuon : Universttv 
Wales : Victoria University. of 

Commercial Education: 

Proposals for establishment of a Facultv 
Commerce in the College of Scien ee~£.GUl,. 

Action of London Chamber of Commerce with 
reference to — Irofessor Conner, 5599-601 
Action °f Owens College with reference to— Mr 
Reynolds, 4384 ; Professor Gonner, 5528 
Courses of, m University College, Livernon] 
Professor Gonner, 5526-28 S rj?0ol ~~ 
Courses of in Heriot-Watt College ; diploma in- 
practical work in office required in addition 
to class-work — Mr. Ogilvie, 5104-109, 5114-21 
C °wf #7 ° f ’ m Commercial School— Mr.’ 

Wertheimer, 6433-34, 6453-64 
Provision for, in Glasgow-Mr. Stockdale, 5315- 

Conunercial Education in Germany— Colonel 
Plunkett, 5979-82. 3 

School of Commercial and Consular Science in 
Louvain University — Dr. Nerincx, 7364-73 
Desirability of including a system of, in the cui- 
riciiium of Universities— Mr. Ogilvie, 5110- 
13; Chief Baron Palles, 6481; Mr. Wer- 
theimer, 6460-64. 

Character of the degrees which should be given 
b .y the - Unlver sity in Commercial Science ; an 
Arts degree preferable to a special degree- 
Professor Gonner, 5546-50. 

Extent to which instruction in the practical 
operations of business should enter into a Uni- 
versity curriculum of Commercial Education; 

laboratory” work in University College, 
inverpool — Professor Conner, 5532, 6544 , 
5614 ; Mr. Wertheimer. 6458. 

Extent to which subjects of liberal education un 
connected with Commerce should be included 
in the Commercial curriculum of the Univer- 
sity— Professor Gonner, 5550-51. 

Extent to which Science should be included in. 
the Commercial curriculum— Professor Gonner- 
5691-93. 

Manner in which languages should be taught, as 
? 3 it °, a Commercial curriculum ; objection 
to the term “ Commercial French ” — Professor 
Gonner, 5532, 5648-49 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 6454- 

Usefulness of Oriental languages for commercial 
purposes— Professor Conner, 5650-54. 
Consideration of the Commercial Education 
given in University College, Liverpool, with 
respect to its claim to be included in a* 
University curriculum ; causes of the low 
standard of the instruction in this subject 
given by the College — Professor Gonner, 5528, 
.5532, 5665. ’ 

Difficulties in the way of Commercial Education 
(1) want of demand for it, owing to commer- 
cial firms requiring all clerks to enter at am 
early age and begin at- the lowest grade; (2). 
misconception and confusion as to the natnre 
of Commercial Education required, and want 
of distinction between the different classes of 
Commercial. Education and courses of com- 
mercial training — Professor Gonner, 5532. 
Question of the advisability of having men in 
touch with actual Commercial practice as 
teachers — Professor Gonner, 5610-13 ; Mr. 
Webb, .6169-74 ; Dr. Garnett, 6301-4; Mr. 
Wertheimer, 6435-37; Dr. Nerincx, 7369. 
Tendency in Germany to favour the highest kind 
of Commercial Education, i.e., the intellectual 
character of the training as distinct from the 
technique — Professor Gonner, 5532. 

Difference between Technical and Commercial 
Education ;. not so much development of tech- 
nique required, but greater need for develop- 
ment of high general intelligence and moral 
qualities, such as judgment, decision, and in- 
sight — Professor Gonner, 5532, 5594-96. 
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Commercial Education — continued. 

Different types of Commercial Education: (1) 
That suited for Secondary Schools, viz., a 
ood general training, and the acquisition of 
ranches of knowledge necessary to conduct 
business, i.c., something of the operations of 
business and the means by which these opera- 
tions are conducted, such as foreign languages, 
mathematical calculations ; (2) That which 
should be acquired largely in the office and in 
Commercial Schools , viz., technical knowledge 
of business operations ; (3) That suited for 
the University, viz., a knowledge of the eco- 
nomic science of business combined with a 
liberal education — Professor Gonner, 5532, 
5542-44. 

Defect of English system, due (1) to confusion 
between the education which is concerned with 
the technique of business, and that which deals 
with the fundamental principles and science 
of business ; (2) to teaching subjects allied to 
Commerce, without reference to their practical 
use in commercial life — Professor Gonner, 
5532. 

Different classes of students for whom Commer- 
cial Education is intended (1) those who are 
seeking clerkships, and (2) those who have 
their positions in business already secured : 
the different type of education required for 
each of these — Professor Gonner. 5528, 5539-45, 
5597-98. 

Introduction of, into Secondary and Primary 
schools — Mr. Ogilvie, 5122-28 ; Most Rev. Ur. 
Kelly, 5214-15 ; Professor Gonner, 5644-47. 

Want of text-books for — Professor Gonner. 
5607-9. 

D 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland : 

Establishment of, in 1899 — Mr. Gill, 3940. 

Administration of the Grant under the Acts of 
1889 and 1891 taken over by the Department ; 
small extent to which this grant had been 
availed of— Mr. Gill, 3944, 3988-91. 

Constitution of ; Council of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Board, Board of Technical Instruction, 
Consultative Committee of Education — Mr. 
Gill, 3941-42. 

Co-operation of local authorities implied in the 
constitution of — Mr. Gill, 3942. 

Power of local authorities to raise rates for edu- 
cational purposes in connection with — Mr. 
Gill — 3942. 

Central direction of the Department with re- 
spect to expenditure by local authorities on 
schemes of Technical Instruction — Mr. Gill, 
3942 ; Mr. Blair, 4653. 

Allocation of funds to County Councils and 
Countv Boroughs — Mr. Gill, 3994 ; Mr. Blair, 
4670-71, 4790-806. 

Limited jurisdiction of Department with refer- 
ence to grants for Technical Instruction 
Schemes adopted by County Boroughs— Mr. 
Gill, 3942. 

Establishment of Technical Institutes and Schools 
by County Boroughs — Mr. Gill, 3994. 4227-28 ; 
Mr. Blair, 4671-77. 

Educational functions of ; the administration 
of — (1) the grant for Science and Art; (2) 
the grant under the Technical Instruction Acts 
of 1889 and 1891 ; (3) the special endowment 
of the Department ; (4) the Munster Institute, 
and Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin ; (5) the 
Science and Art Institutions in Ireland— Mr. 
Gill, 3943-48, 4175-79. 

Programme of Experimental Science, Drawing, 
and Manual Instruction for Secondary Schools 
introduced by, in co-operation with the Board 
of Intermediate Education — Mr. Gill, 3949- 
53, 3964-86 ; Mr. Blair, 4665-70. 

Programme on similar lines introduced into 
National Schools — Mr. Heller, 4848-49. 

Grants for Drawing given by, to Primary Schools 
—Mr. Blair, 4664. 

TP.TigHsli Board of Education regulations as to 
Evening Science and Art Classes adopted for 
the present by — Mr. Blair, 4670. 

See also under Agricultural Education : Col- 
lege of Science : Technical Education. 


Dixon, W. Macneile, Esq., liit.d.. Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. ( Index to his Evidence . i 

Views of witness contained in his written state- 
ment as to proposed Catholic University, and 
proposed Queen's University in the North, are 
based on constitution of Birmingham Uni- 
versity ; he is satisfied that the constitution 
of the latter University, arrived at after much 
discussion and difficulty, is of a thoroughly 
sound character, 6790-95. 


Dowling, Rev. P. J., c.m., ph.b., St. Vincent’s. 
Sunday’s Well, Cork. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has delivered lectures on Technical Education in 
Ireland on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; has hald large experience of Technical 
Education in Australia, England, and the 
Continent, 5666-72. Technical Education in 
Australia ; the German, ideal adopted ; value 
of Technical Education as regards trade and 
commerce exemplified by the fact that the 
commodities formerly obtained from England 
by Australia are now procured from Germany, 
where Technical Education has been so much 
cultivated, 5073. Important Technical College 
at Sydney ; smaller State-endowed Tech- 
nical Colleges exist in- almost every town of 
importance, 5673. These smaller Colleges not 
connected with the University, hut controlled 
by the High College of Sydney, 5673-77. The 
Australian Colleges differ from the Poly- 
technic Schools of Germany, in combining in 
the one institution the higher training of the 
leaders of industry with the training of the* 
workmen. Sydney University, although muni- 
ficently endowed, had only 200 to 300 students, 
while some of the Technical Colleges werc 
attended by 5,000 to 7,000 students ; advisa- 
bility of keeping practical study separate 
from University study ; the University 
should not attempt Technical Education. 
5678-84. The co-ordination of University 
teaching with teaching of Technical Colleges 
not feasible, 5685-87, 5695-96. The system hr 
which the attendance of certain students at 
Universities is obtained by a certain kind of 
compulsion nor, consonant with the ideal Uni- 
versity, 5688-94. The religious difficulty in 
co-ordinating Technical and University Educa- 
tion ; desirability of disassociating Technical 
Education from politics and religion, 5697-93. 
Suggestion for the utilisation of a fully - 
equipped Technical College, c.g., the Col- 
lege of Science, by the University for 
technical portion of a Science course : 
necessity for such co-ordination. 5698- 
701, 5707-8. Desirability of the Technical 
College being free from any control by the 
University, 5703-5, 5712. Polytechnic a: 
Zurich, Arts course in : curriculum is accept*-, i 
by University as qualifying for degrees, 5706. 
Expensive buildings and equipment at Zurieh : 
preponderance of the practical side of educa- 
tion at Zurich ; the need of such extensive 
equipment for teaching of technical subjects 
makes the carrying out of such work by a 
University, in addition to its other functions, 
unmanageable. 5709-12. Universities can help 
Technical Education in one way, by raising 
the standard of education among the people, 
so that they may be more prepared to benefit 
by Technical Education, 5714. Advisability of 
utilising the Model Schools for Technical In- 
struction purposes, 5716-17. Suitability of 
Queen’s College, Cork, as a sub-centre of Tech- 
nical Education ; Medical School should b- 
retained, but the Engineering department and 
other departments are doing nothing ; similar 
proposal as regards Galway College, 5717. 5716. 


Drew, Sir Thomas, f.b.i.b.a.. President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. (Index to Ms Evidence.) 

Development and enlargement of the scope of the 
profession of Architecture in recent years lias 
caused a demand for a higher standard of 
education, 5369-70. No educational qualifi- 
3 A* 
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Drew, Sir Thomas, f.r.i.b.a. — continued. 

cations compulsory on persons practising 
as architects, 5371, 5398-400. Efforts of Royal 
Institute of British Architects in introducing 
voluntary examinations; constitution of the 
■British Institute of Architects and of the 
Institute of Architects in Ireland ; diploma 
given by former, 5371-76. Architects’ Associa- 
tion, a self-educating body, teaching work done 
by, 5375-78. University Education for archi- 
tects ; literary portion of the education should 
be carried on in the University ; the Technical 
Education acquired by apprenticeship, 5378-83 
5387. Inducements offered to students to acquire 
a literary education by the British Institute of- 
Architects, 5384. Proposal that a degree 
should be given by the University, 5385. 
Character of the degree ; curriculum and course 
of studies for, 5385-96, 5404-6, 5416, 5442, 5455- 
70. Usefulness of such a degree, 5396. Corres- 
pondence between the course for degree and 
examinations of the Institute of Architects, 
5428-30. Period of apprenticeship should not 
cATi U Jl' aiIe Si case of stu dents taking degrees, 
5431-41. Small number of architects in Ire- 
land who hold the diploma of the Institute of 
British Architects, 5397. Proposed system of 
registration of architects ; inadequacy of, to 
meet the requirements of the case, 5401-3. 
Irish Institute of Architects, 5406-7. Absence 
of a National School of Architecture in Ireland 
at present ; usefulness of witness’s suggestions 
with a view to the development of such a 
school, 5408-15. Diploma of 11 Master in Archi- 
tecture” ; it should be distinguished carefully 
from the degree, as being a higher distinction 
than the degree, 5448-54. 

Durham : 

Durham University — 

D 327I) S ^ Scie " Re C(>nfl?1,red by— Mr! Stockdale, 

Mode of conducting examinations in— Dr. Gar- 
nett, 6269-70. 

Eolations between Durham University, Durham 
College of Science, and Durham College of 
Medicine— Mr. Stockdale, 5340, et seq. 

Teaching of Agricultural Science in— Professor 
Campbell, 4252-53. 

Durham College, of Science 

Governing body of— Mr. Stockdale, 5343-45. 

Relations of, to the University; representation 
of University on Governing Body of ; subsidy 
given to, by University ; courses in Arts, Engi- 
neering, Literature, and Science, in ; students 
for Science degrees must take out their course in 
the College— Mr. Stockdale, 5275-77, 5279-81 • 

Dr. Garnett, 6271-77, 6279. 

Comparison of Heriot-Watt College with, in this 
connection— Mr. Stockdale, 5289-304. 

Arts Course in— Mr. Stockdale, 5281. 

Equipment of— Dr. Garnett, 6278-79. 


Ecclesiastical Students : 

Association between ecclesiastical and lay stu- 
dents ; extent to which ecclesiastical students 
might avail themselves of the proposed Uni- 
versity institution for Catholics— Chief Baron 
Dalles, 6480, 6511-12, 6517-19; Bight Bev. 
Monsignor Molloy, 6607. 

Ample provision for education of Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastical students exist at present in 
Ireland— Mr. Lecky, 6677. 

Importance of providing higher education for 
the Roman Catholic clergy, in view of their in- 
fluence among the peasantry, and of their posi- 
tions as managers of Primary and Secondary 
Schools and members of Technical Instruction 
Committees— Mr. Synnott, 6801-2 ; Bight Bev 
Monsignor Mercier, 7228. 

The requirements of clerical students can be met 
whether there is a College or University, by a 

separate house of residence, as in Germany 

Mr. Synnott, 6809. J 

See also under Louvain University: May- 
nooth College. 


Edinburgh : 

Edinburgh University — - 

in Science conferred bv— Mr 
5006-8, 5075-78. * ' v 9 l ™ie, 

Teaching of Agricultural Science in— 
Czmptdl, Literary co a “ e MrS 

Mr. Ogilvie, 5007-8, 5011-16, 5033-30^ 

Heriot-Watt College — 

°1f?a^, d wM6. o£ ' ” der E “ iot 

Number of students in— Mr. Oqilvie 5020 
Staff of-Mr. Ogilvie, 5094-100 ’ 

M 5052 -69 “ Pp0inting p rofessors-Mr. Ogilvie, 

Salaries of Professors— Mr. Ogilvie, 5087-93 
bunds of, specifically directed, in the first nlace 
to evening classes — Mr. Ogilvie, 4978. * ’ 

Equipment of— Mr. Ogilvie, 4991. 

SmaU number of students who proceed from to 
the University— Mr. Ogilvie, 5021. 

Character of the evening classes ; particulars as 
to the students attending ; co-ordination of the 
teaching with practical work done in the manu- 
factories ; graduation in exceptional cases of 
students from evening classes to day classes or 
the University— Mr. Ogilvie, 4978, 5132-35 
Advanced character of some of the classes • at- 
tendance of University students at— Mr. 
Ogilvie, J\Q78. Requirements as to general cub 
ture— Mr. Ogilvie, 5101-2, 5138-41. 

Day classes ; made available for industrial classes 
as far as possible by means of low fees, Bur- 
saries, &c. ; provision also made for better-off 
students, who have completed their Secondary 
Education ; ages of students attending— Mr 
Ogilvie, 4979-81, 5129-33. 

Character of the instruction given in ; training 
of mechanical engineers, chemists ; also courses 
for students who intend entering on appren- 
ticeships, or practising in workshops— Mr. 
Ogilvie, 4981. 

Difference between the character of the teaching 
in, and that of the University; more atten- 
tion given to practical work in the College— 
Mr. Ogilvie, 4981-82. 

Co-ordination of the teaching of, with that of the 
University of Edinburgh ; recognition of teach- 
ing of the College as qualifying for University 
degrees ; proposals for a further extension of 
the present arrangements ; representation of 
the College on the University Board, and vice 
versa— Mr. Ogilvie, 4981-82, 4984-90, 5022-33, 
5043-78, 5145-53 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 6445-47 ; 
Principal Lodge, 6930, 6936-37. 


Demand for mechanical and electrical engineers ; 
want of provision for training of, in Ireland ; 
usefulness of College of Science in training this 
class of engineer — Mr. Gill, 4065 ; Mr. 
Bevis, 4934-46 ; Mr. Graves, 5730-31 ; Prin- 
cipal Lodge, 6887. 

Institute of Mechanical Engineers — Mr. Bevis, 
4930-33. 

Desirability of providing for general culture in 
the educational course of students of- -Mr. 
Ogilvie, 4983, 5138-41. 

Palling off in the number of Engineering stu- 
dents in the Royal University of Ireland due 
to no provision existing for the teaching of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; con- 
siderable number of Irish students in Colleges 
in England where this branch of Engineering 
is taught — Mr. Graves, 5773-75 ; Principal 
Lodge, 6888-90. 

Desirability of including Electrical Engineering 
in the University curriculum — Professor 
M'Clelland , 5992. 

See. also under Cambridge. 


Examinations : 

See under Birmingham : Colleges : Durham : 
London: University op Wales: Victoria 
University. 
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Collegiate residence should not be required for 
taking out degrees subsequent to initial de- 
grees— Mr. Blair, 4833-35. 

Collegiate residence advisable; the granting of 
degree to extern students not to be encouraged, 
but the advisability of abolishing the system 
doubtful — Professor Gonncr, 5602-6 ; Chief 
Baron Pallcs, 6480, 6565-73; Bight Rev. 
Monsignor Malloy, 6566-74. 

Necessity of collegiate residence in case of stu- 
dents of Science — Professor M'Clelland, 6038- 
40, 6096. 

Advisability of having a system by which stu- 
dents may be enabled to obtain degrees by ex- 
amination only, at least- in the London Uni- 
versity— Mr. Webb, 6234-43 ; Dr. Garnett, 
6286, 6305 ; Right Rev Monsignor M alloy, 
6668-71. 

Advisability' of making residence -within the pre- 
cincts of the College compulsory; question of 
the feasibility of such a regulation in present 
circumstances — Mr. Synnott, 6809, 6842-47 ; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7303-6. 

Views of the authorities of the University of 
Wales as to the advantages of Collegiate resi- 
dence — Principal Iteichel, 7101-2, 7131-39, 
7154-64. 


G 

Gaiixbtt, W., Esq., m.a., d.c.i., Secretary of the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Previous to his present appointment, witness was 
Principal of the Durham College of Science, 
and Examiner in the University of London 
and Victoria L T niversity, 6262-64. Mode of 
conducting examinations in the Victoria Uni- 
versity ; External Examiners ; an Internal 
Examiner associated with the External Exa- 
miner ; students of the College from which the 
Internal Examiner did not come, unfairly han- 
dicapped by this arrangement, 6267-68. Mode 
of conducting examinations in Durham Uni- 
versity ; separate examinations for each Col- 
lege ; Examiners consisting of the teachers of 
the Colleges associated with External Exa- 
miners ; advantages of this system, 6269-70. 
Durham College of Science ; Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, Science, and Engineering in ; im- 
portant development of the scientific side ; 
extent to which the College is recognised by 
Durham University ; the College constitutes the 
Science Faculty of Durham University, 6271-76. 
Representation of the University on the Coun- 
cil of the College ; constitution of the Council, 
6277. Equipment of the College, 6278. Cost 
of the equipment and upkeep of a College of 
.Science in Dublin, 696(0-82. Necessity of 
having the University of London as an Exa- 
mining Body, 6286. No necessity for such a 
body in Ireland, 6305. Witness opposed to the 
principle of combining in the one University 
the functions of a local teaching body and an 
Imperial examining body ; advisability of al- 
lowing Professors in technical subjects to en- 
gage in private consulting work under certain re- 
strictions, 6286, 6301-4. Advisability of having 
separate examinations for the final degree in 
each of the constituent Colleges of the Uni- 
versity, but the elementary examinations should 
be the same for all the Colleges, 6287-88, 
6293-95, 6299-300, 6306-8, 6314-17. Necessity 
of giving the Senate a certain control over the 
examinations of the Colleges ; possibility of 
effecting this by giving the Senate power of ap- 
pointing the External Examiners ; extent of the 
control which External Examiners should have 
over the College examinations, 6289-91, 6319-21. 
Oral examinations, 6292. Advisability of 
having examinations for prizes distinct from 
examinations for degrees and honours, 6295-97, 
6323-24. No objection to having inter-collegiate 
examinations for prizes, 6309. Value of re- 
search work ; advisability of having two classes 
of Professors in the University, one class 
mainly devoted to research work, the other 
more proficient in teaching work, 5325-26. 


Gnx, T. P., Esq., Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion established in 1899, 3940. Constitution of 
the Department ; outlined in the Recess Com- 
mittee's Report; Central Authority repre- 
senting the Crown ; Local Authorities and 
others with whom work of Department is 
concerned ; Council of Agriculture; consti- 
tution of ; an Advisory Body ; Agricultural 
Board, constitution of ; concurrence of, neces- 
saty in all expenditure from •• surplus ” portion 
of Endowment Fund, 3941. Board of Technical 
Instruction, constitution of ; functions of, con- 
sist in administration of the fund of £55,000 
set aside for Technical Education ; limited juris- 
diction of. as regards the six County Boroughs 
in Ireland; Consultative Committee of Edu- 
cation; constitution and functions of, 5942. 
The co-operation of the Local Authorities with 
the Department an implied principle in its con- 
stitution; this co-operation of importance as 
introducing a new element into the educational 
systems of the country ; the idea of central 
direction exercised by the Department in rela- 
tion to Local Authorities in technical matters, 
derived from the Continental systems ; lack of 
this central direction a defect ‘in British sys- 
tems. 3942. Educational functions of the Depart- 
ment — (1) The administration of funds formerly 
administered by the Department of Science 
and Art at South Kensington, viz., the Science 
and Art Grant and the grant under the Tech- 
nical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 ; (2) 
the administration of the Department's endow- 
ment of £55,000 for technical instruction in 
non-agricultural subjects ; (3) the administra- 
tion of so much of the surplus of £100,000, 
as the Agricultural Board may set aside 
for technical instruction in. Agriculture ; (4) the 
administration of the Munster Institute and 
the Albert Farm. Glasnevin ; (5) the adminis- 
tration of the Science and Art institutions in 
Ireland. 3944-48. 3991-92. 4175-79. Department’s 
Programme of Experimental Science and Draw- 
ing, and Manual Instruction for Secondary 
Schools, introduced in co-operation with the In- 
termediate Education Board, 3949-53. 3963-85. 
This Programme is intended to be introduced 
into the general curriculum of Secondary 
Schools, not as a substitute for general culture, 
but as a supplement, 3953, 3973. Necessity, 
when introducing reforms, of avoiding error of 
over-emphasising Science, 3953, 3963. Extra- 
ordinary depression in Science education during 
last fifteen years exemplified by the decrease 
in the amount of Science and Ait. grants earned 
in Ireland 'during those years ; tins depression 
due to the encouragement given by the Inter- 
mediate system to literary education at tin- 
expense of Science education, 3954-55. The 
absence of necessary scientific equipment ami the 
means of obtaining it was. to some extent, at 
least, another reason of this depression ; the In- 
termediate Education Board and the Depart- 
ment are now empowered to give aid for tin- 
equipment of schools with laboratories, &c., 
3956-63, 3984-85. Necessity of a proper system 
of Science and Art instruction in Secondary 
Schools as a basis for technical instruction, 
3963-64. Advantage of the incorporation in tin- 
intermediate Education Board’s programme of 
the Department's programme of Science and 
Art, in enabling Secondary Schools to-co- 
ordinate their system with both the University 
system and that of the higher Technical Col- 
lege connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture, 3964. Secondary Schools adopting 
this programme can obtain separate grants 
from Intermediate Education Board and from 
the Department of Agriculture. 3966, 3976-83. 
Resolution of Intermediate Education Board 
adopting the programme, 3968. Intentions of 
the Intermediate'Education Board with refer- 
ence to making the programme obligatory. 
5969-73. The advantage of the programme to 
students who take up' a literary course, and 
the question of making it obligatory for 
such students, 3973-7 , 6, 3987. Small extent to 
which the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 ami 
1891, were availed of in Ireland, 3988-91. 
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Schemes of technical instruction in County 
Boroughs ; these schemes have to receive ap- 
proval of Department ; action of Belfast, Cork, 
and Waterford ; proposed Technical Institute 
in Belfast ; appointment of Principal of the In- 
stitute; similar action in Cork, 3994. Alloca- 
tion of grants to day schools for the equipment 
of laboratories ; special difficulties of organising 
a system of technical instruction in Ireland ; 
the absence of existing industries, excepting 
agriculture, makes it necessary that a large 
part of the task of the Department should be 
directed to stimulating industries to which 
technical instruction can be applied ; in other 
countries it is merely a question of adapting a 
scheme to industries already in existence. The 
Department have accordingly, at the commence- 
ment, to depart at times from theoretical prin- 
ciples, while keeping clearly before their mind 
the true conception of what technical instruc- 
tion is, 3995. Industries with which 
the technical institutions established by the 
Department are concerned, 3996-4000. The 
necessity of providing for the training of 
agricultural teachers and instructors, and the 
utilisation of the College of Science for this 
purpose, 4001-10. Royal Veterinary College 
for Ireland ; relation of, to the Department; 
an institution outside the Department, but 
receives, through the Department, its funds, 
viz., a capital sum of £15,000, and whatever 
sums the Department, with the approval 
of the Agricultural Board, may allocate to 
it ; utilisation of, by Department in connection 
with the education of Agricultural teachers and 
experts ; representation of Department on its 
Governing Board, 4011-19. Desirability of 
raising the scientific status of the Veterinary 
profession ; high standard of the profession in 
foreign countries ; connection of Veterinary 
Colleges with Universities ; proposed introduc- 
tion of research, work in Veterinary College 
arid College of Science ; advantage of such work 
exemplified by the result of Professor Nocard's 
recent investigation into causes of calf mor- 
tality, 4020-24. 'College of Science, origin of ; 
a development of the Museum of Irish Indus- 
tries, which had been founded by the Royal 
Dublin Society out of the provision made bv 
the Irish Parliament, 4025-29. The College 
was opened in 1867, subsequent to the Report 
of a Commission appointed by the Government 
on taking over the administration of scientific 
education from the Royal Dublin Society ; it 
was under the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington, and was supported by 
Parliamentary funds, 4029, 4032. The partial 
success of the College due to the fact that 
no system of technical instruction existed 
in the country ; it has, however, been 
a most efficient institution ; number of stu- 
dents attending : large proportion of non-Irish 
students, 4032-35, 4047-56. Constitution of 
the College; the diploma; the course of 
studies ; no course in Agriculture at present, 
4036. The equipment of the 'College ; proposed 
improvements in, 4058-59. The scale of fees, 
4060-64. Proposed re-organisation of the Col- 
lege ; appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee with that view ; recommendations of 
that Committee ; the instruction in Applied 
Science given by the College to be of a higher 
standard .than that given by any Technical or 
Intermediate 'School, without entering into 
competition with existing University Colleges ; 
views of the Committee as to the functions of 
the College, and objects which it will serve ; 
recommendations regarding the curriculum ; 
Faculties in Applied Chemistry, Agriculture, 
and Engineering ; the propriety of introducing 
a Faculty of Commerce under consideration of 
the Department ; Commerce as a. University sub- 
ject ; decision of Committee regarding Faculties 
of Mining and Forestry, and Architecture ; the 
training of mechanical and electrical engineers ; 
utilisation of the Museum, the National Lib- 
rary, and the Albert Farm and Botanic Gar- 
dens., Glasnevin, in connection with the College, 
4065 ; proposed staff of the College, 4065-70. 
The passing of the Matriculation Examination 
of any recognised University, or of the College 
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2S? ,1° «" lif ? a the College 

4070-7-2 Recommendations of the Committee 
with reference to Scholarships anld ExhihiH nno 
“ * he 4072-76. ScholaSpf^ 

teachers; Scholarships of £50, with free in- 
struction; “leaving” Scholarships, 4076-83 
Provision for new buildings for the CoUeee of 
Science, 4084-85. Recommendations of the 
Committee with reference to degrees for 
dents of the College of Science, drawn up in 
view of the existing University institn 
tans, 4086-89 WW. views g™. 
rations which should exist between the College 
of Science and a teaching University 4090 
se-i. Desirability. of facilitating students of 
the College of Science in obtaining University 
degrees ; reasons : (1) the practical and com- 
mercial value of a University degree ; (2) the 
educational advantage of a University training- 
the taking out of a diploma in a Technical 
College, such as the College of Science, should 
not entitle a student to a University degree, 
which implies that the student lias obtained the 
advantage of University culture, 4091. Sug- 
gest dd arrangements with reference to students 
of the College of Science, who may be desirous 
of taking a degree in a leaching Universitr: 
Matriculation in the University, a year at Arts! 
and another at General Science in the Univer- 
sity, and two years at Applied Science in the 
College of Science should be the course of a stu- 
dent desiring a University degree in Science: 
reasons for having a duplicate course of Pure 
Science in the College of Science, 4091-117. Pro- 
posed affiliation with a teaching University of 
the College of Science as one of a number of 
affiliated Colleges, discussed, 4119-20. The 
analogy between the College of Science 
and the other Colleges not complete; the 
College of Science devoted entirely to 
Science ; the other Colleges include Arts 
and other courses, 4120-21. ’Advantage 

of autonomy to the College of Science 
in ensuring its efficiency in the teaching of 
technical subjects ; sucli an institution not ana- 
logous to a University College, hut to the 
higher Technical Schools of the Continent. 
4122. The incorporation of institutions similar 
to the College of Science as affiliated Colleges 
in Continental Universities due to the difference 
which exists between our Universities and 
Continental Universities, 4123-24. The ques- 
tion of recognition of the proposed two years’ 
course in the College of Science by the Uni- 
versity as portion of the curriculum for a 
University degree, 4125-34. The absence of 
provision in Ireland for the training of 
teachers in technical subjects, 4135-37. Cor- 
rection of a statement made by the Bishop 
of Limerick in his evidence with refer- 
ence to the provision made by the Depart- 
ment for the training of teachers of Agriculture 
and Science, 4138-41, 4143-44. Scholarships 
for teachers in the College of Science, 4141. 
Chairs of “ Pedagogy ” in the Universities 
desirable, 4141-43. The training of Agricul- 
tural teachers in the College of Science, 4143. 
Technical Schools for artisans ; co-ordination 
of Primary Schools with these Technical 
Schools facilitated by the new Programme of 
Primary Education, 4146-53, 4181. Bursaries 
enabling pupils from Primary Schools to enter 
Technical Schools, 4154-57. Progress of a 
pupil from Technical School to College of 
Science, 4158-61. The question of co-ordinating 
the Technical Institute in Belfast and the 
Queen’s College, or of introducing technical 
teaching into the Queen’s College, 4162-74. 
4180. In establishing Bursaries and Scholar- 
ships, as encouragements to pupils to continue 
their education, it would be necessary to 
provide different systems for th© different 
classes of people concerned ; details as to lines 
on which sucli systems might be established, 
4182, et seq. Suggestion as to the proposed 
re-constitution of Queen’s College, Galway, as 
an Agricultural College, and manner m 
which the College could be utilised to 
the greatest advantage, 4187-90. The de- 
sirability of granting “leaving” certificates ^ 
Intermediate Schools to qualify for Matnc 
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lation in the Universities, 4192-96. Extent 
to which Secondary Schools have adopted De- 
partment’s Programme, 4197-210. Examiners 
in the College of Science, 4211-14. Mode of 
appointment of the Professors of the College of 
Science, 4215-22. Mode of appointment of 
teachers of Technical Schools, 4223-26. Eevin- 
street Technical School, Dublin, 4227-28. 

Glasgow : 

Glasgow University : 

Governing Body of— Mr. Stockdalc , 5268-71. 

Teaching of Agricultural Science in— Professor 
Campbell, 4243-51. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College : 

Constitution of — Mr. Stockdale, 5250, 5262. 

Governing Body of — Mr. Stockdalc, 5263. 

Course of instruction in — Mr. Stockdale, 5253-55. 

Diploma given by— Mr. Stockdale, 5255a. 

Relations of. with Glasgow University ; arrange- 
ment by which students of, can obtain degrees 
in University, not much availed of ; reasons — 
Mr. Stockdale, 5251-52, 5264, 5274, 5283-85. 

Number and social status of students attending 
— Mr. Stockdale, 5256-61*. 

Equipment of, not utilised by the University ; 
cost of equipment of — Mr. Stockdale, 5272-73, 
5312-14, 5327-31. 

Question of broadening the course of instruction 
in, so as to make it qualify for a University 
degree ; such arrangement desirable, but not 
feasible ; different circumstances of Heriot- 
Watt College in this connection — Mr. Stock- 
dale, 5289-304. 

No special arrangements provided for research 
work in, owing to financial difficulties— Mr. 
Stockdale, 5305-9. 

Gonner, E. C. K., Esq., m.a., Professor of Economic 
Science, University College, Liverpool. ( Index 
to his Evidence.) 

University College, Liverpool, one of the three 
constituent Colleges of Victoria University, 
Owens College, Manchester, and Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, being the other two Colleges, 
3471-72. University College, Liverpool, founded 
about twenty-one years ago, mainly in response 
to the desire for a higher general Commercial 
Education and a higher general Medical Edu- 
cation ; its largest development, irrespective 
of foregoing beads, has been on side of Engi- 
neering ana Applied Science, 5473-76. Con- 
stitution of the College; Governing Body 
consists in a Court composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Crown, of other bodies, 
and of donors ; but Council of the Court 
is really the executive body ; Council composed 
of representatives of Court and of Senate of 
the College ; latter body consists of the profes- 
soriat. Privileges of Senate ; Council em- 
powered to suspend any regulation of the 
Senate until decision of the Court has been 
obtained on the matter, 5478-79. College is 
autonomous ; relations of, to Victoria Univer- 
sity ; the University empowered to appoint ex- 
ternal examiners and to recognise, or refuse 
to recognise, the courses ox the Colleges, 
5480, 5502-11, 5519-25, 5557-61. Victoria 
University, composed of the three Col- 
leges, which meet for examination purposes, 
and to consider the courses which are to be 
recognised for these examinations, 5480. 
Governing Body of the University ; represen- 
tatives of the Crown and of other bodies •, Uni- 
versity Court, constitution of ; representation of 
the Crown, of Convocation, and of Colleges on ; 
details of the manner in which the Colleges 
are represented, 5481-96. The executive body 
of the University is not the Court, but the 
Council; constitution of the Council of the 
University ; representation of the Court of 
Convocation, and of the Senates of the Colleges 
on; the Professors of the Colleges, although 
not having an actual numerical preponder- 
ance, have usually a preponderance at the 
meetings of the Council ; decisions of Council 
subject to alteration by the Court ; Board of 
Studies consists of ah the Professors of the 
constituent Colleges, of all the Lecturers of the 
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University, and of all the Examiners, 5498- 
99, 5500-501. Programmes of studies are 
drawn up by Board of Studies and submitted 
to Council, by whom they are usually passed 
as matters of form, but in exceptional cases 
the Council would exert their power, as 
occurred in the case of proposals for 
Theological degrees ; educational control of 
the University really lies between Board of 
Studies and Council, 5499, 5502. University 
has no control over appointment of Professors 
in the Colleges, 5552-56. Manner of conduct- 
ing examinations, 5561-64. Collegiate and 
University prizes, 5565-70. Examiners in the 
University not prohibited from being members 
of Council ; no causes have arisen which would 
make such prohibition advisable, 5581-84. 
Course of studies required for Arts degree, 
5512-13. Arts Facility in Liverpool College 
handicapped by want of a suitable library, 
5587-90. Examinations for degree, 5514-18. 
Agricultural and Engineering degrees, 5518. 
Each College not required to teach for every 
degree given by the University, 5519. Dis- 
advantages of the federal system (1) local sen- 
timent and interest not amused by a College 
as it would be by a University ; (2) the “ work- 
ing difficulty,” viz., (a) the necessity of Profes- 
sors of the College having to travel to the head- 
quarters of the University for short Board 
meetings ; Professors will not attend these 
meetings to the extent that is desirable ; (6) 
opinion becomes crystallised in the Colleges be- 
fore the various ieachers of the subject have 
had an opportunity of meeting ; this makes 
harmonious agreement difficult when the re- . 
presentatives of the Colleges meet at the Uni- 
versity ; (3) the teaching is liable to follow the 
examination, and not the examination to grow 
out of the teaching, 5519-22, 5571, 5584-86. 
Advantage of the federal system: — it pre- 
vents the undue multiplication of weak Uni- 
versities, 6522-25. Endowment of University 
College, Liverpool, 6519, 5523-24, 5656-59. 
Number of students attending ; movement for 
the conversion of, into a separate University, 
5519-21, 5523-24. 5576-81. Multiplication of 
Universities desirable, so long as the Univer- 
sities are not of a weak type, 5522, 5571-75, 
5584. Action of University College, Liverpool, 
with regard to Commercial Education ; Com- 
• plete Business Curriculum started in the year 
1887-1888 ; class of students for which it was 
intended ; duration of ; subjects taught ; Col- 
lege certificate granted at end of the two years’ 
course ; assent of large Liverpool commercial 
institutions to the principle of giving advan- 
tages to students who_ passed through the 
conrse ; this undertaking not carried out ; 
small number of students ; failure of the pro- 
ject; this failure due to (1) the subjects of 
the course being purely literary and not taught 
in a practical manner with reference to busi- 
ness ; this fault exemplified in teaching of 
French ; (2) want of sufficient instruction in 
Economics ; (3) no technical commercial prac- 
tice ; ( 4 ) want of harmony with the principals 
of schools, who considered that their work was 

S encroached on ; (8) no inducement ot- 
to students to take the course, owing to 
Liverpool firms requiring clerks to enter busi- 
ngs at a very early age, 5627, 5533. Second 
Scheme of Commercial Education started in the 
year 1893-1894 ; indifferent success of, at first ; 
negotiations with Chamber of Commerce ; City 
of Liverpool School of Commerce ; origin of ; 
Joint Board of Management ; representation 
of Technical Committee, College, and Chamber 
of Commerce; small grants supporting the 
project, 5527, 5533, et seq. Evening Classes the 
first to be developed ; entire success of, 5527. 
Class of students attending ; ages ; high order of 
instruction in some of the classes ; languages 
taught in ; Day School of Commerce started ; 
curriculum of three years’ duration; attend- 
ance at ordinary College courses required and 
in part at special courses ; classes under the 
disciplinary control of the College ; differences 
between these day classes and the business cur- 
riculum started by the College in 1887-1888 : — 
(1) languages taught, with a view Jo their 
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practical use, i-c., so tliat students may be able 
to speak, write, and read the language; (2) 
more technical work introduced ; nature of 
this technical work ; danger of overweighting 
the course on the technical side; office work; 
Commercial bureau ; Commercial practice ; an 
office fitted up ; third branch of Commercial 
Education undertaken by the College; After- 
noon Language Classes ; object of ; attendance of 
students at ; the instruction given at, not of a 
University type ; these classes fairly success- 
ful; evening classes undoubtedly successful ; 
day classes not so successful ; causes : (1) too 
much time given to the technical side ; (2) two 
different classes of students not carefully dis- 
tinguished, viz., (a) those who ore seeking clerk - 
slups, (b) those who have provision already made 
for them ; (3) internal friction in the school. 
Evening Certificates granted by Victoria Uni- 
versity on attendance at a College or affiliated 
institution ; small success of. Efforts of Owens 
College as regards Commercial Education ; un- 
successful last year. Efforts of the Liverpool 
College at first directed to encouraging subjects 
which approximate to commercial use, in a 
liberal way ; this system subsequently aban- 
doned, and the teaching altered so as to have 
a direct reference to Commerce, and to include 
a great deal of purely technical matters ; neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the two dif- 
ferent classes of students already referred to. 
Objection to the courses of instruction in the 
College as not being work of a University 
type, but a lower general standard is neces- 
sarily permitted in students entering provincial 
Universities than in students entering Uni- 
versities- like Oxford or Cambridge ; high stan- 
dard of the final examinations in Victoria 
University, 5528. Women students in ; muoh 
more higldy trained when entering the Uni- 
versity than the male students ; women stu- 
dents usually studying with the object of 
becoming teachers. The necessity of having 
reference to the standard of Secondary Schools 
has also lowered the standard of the entrance 
examinations in the Victoria University; 
heavy cost of Commercial teaching of a high 
*»d, to keep down the state- 
dard. Two difficulties in the way of all Com- 
mercial teaching: (1) the demand for it by 
Commercial world not evident ; firms prefer 
to take clerks with little education, at an 

tfon • tot’ th t n • older men with hi gh educa- 
tion , (2) confusion and misconception as to 
*he Commercial Education re- 
“ d want of distinction between the 
different classes of Commercial Education and 
tee courses of Commercial training ; detailed 
™£« nBtl T7- n -° f 411680 difficul ties and their 
causes. Various mental and moral qualities 
ln i l ™ ness .-> and different finds of 
• Edu ^ a 'ti° n - required to .develop 

Sst^.S ltle ti' Dlffere ? ce between technical 
and . commercial instruction. Com- 
S ofS I 0 " r SecondaT y Scl 'ools ; char- 
tot in 8 g00d S 0n6ral train- 

suiwfs • approximating to Commercial 
nteir C ° mrner cial Education of a tech- 
work th,S n h ° Uld maihJ y the 

deiing US ! ' Co^ercial Education 
■ ness g l»Tw w 6C0 ? 03 T condl tions of busi- 

this kind of education : class * 

. this education w 

' d k?te"*wST% 0f tas "“ s . M S C-gX 

c^rks, want of appreciation of this education 
by business houses, 5532, 5533-41. SfficStv 
biIi^ 0CU 5 1:ng clerics for positions of responsi 7 

start frorn miu i 8ame ? rdlna *7 routine, and 

iSTJE* : Ss Wvi8abiJi * ^ 

SSrss * 


Gonner, E. c. K., Esq., m.a.— continued. 

the Handelschulen ; tendency in German* t 
teaching of the very highest order ; differentif 
tion on the Continent between (a) education^ 
business technique, and (b) education IS?-? 
conauts in tho essential science of besta 
ne., of Economic Science; English cwZ 8 ’ 
defective in (1) confusing these § two 
of education ; (2) teaching subject dif3T 
Commerce without teaching thei bi 
to Commerce ; esemplification of this dS 
m teaching of French a. a litany tretefif 
and not a, an mstrument of comSunSX 

Tho University oan only deal with the hiSi 
form of Commerciai Education | reuToVS 
(lfa h? h *° Utarsl education a 

(1) a high standard of general intelligence is re- 
quired ; (2) it deals with a discussion of ulti- 
mate causes ; (3) it must not be overweighted 
with education ,n technique; connection 
such education with Mathematics and Geo- 

ftaff 1 whteh 8 ® de ,!f 1 ? pmenfc - in the Professorial 
staff, which would be required in University 
College, Liverpool, for the proper carrying out 
of this branch of education, 5532. Advisability 
of a liberal education for leaders of indus- 
= Possibility of including such an education 
in the University course of Commercial Educa- 
tion ; details of the system of teaching in this 
branch at present followed by witness ; “labo- 
ratory ’• work, 5542-46, 5614. Desirability of the 
S toa degre e; question as to 

whether this should be a special degree or an 
Arts degree; an Arts degree preferable; ex- 
tent to which subjects outside those concerned 
with Commerce should be included in the cur- 
riculum, 6546-51. Advisability of including 
science in the course depends upon local re- 
quirements, 5591-04. Extent to which tech- 
nical instruction should enter into the Com- 
mercial course, 5594-96. Duration of the 
course, 5596. Classes of students for whom the' 
wmrse would be suited, 5597-98. Scheme of 
.Commercial Education of the London Chamber 
of Commerce ; small success of, 5599-601. The 
granting of degrees to students, without requir- 
ing attendance at lectures, to be discouraged, 
but the total abolition of this system not expe- 
_ Dearth of text-books dealing 
with Commercial subjects makes attendance 
at lectures more important in this branch of 
education than in others, 5607-10. The teachers 
of Commercial subjects should not be required 
to be men engaged in actual business, but 
rather good teachers ; courses of lectures by 
eminent business men desirable, 5610. Ques- 
tion of paying Professors by fees, 5615. Ex- 
aminers m the Victoria University; may or 
may not be Lecturers in the Colleges ; exami- 
nation papers laid before a Board of Exami- 
ners, representative of all Colleges, and are sub- 
ject t.o supervision of this Board ; this leads 
to wgnt of individuality in the examination 
papers ; tins system of examination com- 
pared with that in Ireland ; absence of fric- 
tion m the Examining Board of Victoria Uni- 
versity, 6616-26. Prejudice against federal 
Universities in Ireland ; feasibility of estab- 
XlS ijS a general Educational Council, which 
would have supervision as regards the stan- 
dard of education over the Colleges in a federal 
system, but would leave the Colleges absolutely 
autonomous m other respects, 5627-38. Modi 
in which the Oral examinations of Victorii 
university are conducted ; preponderance of 
tne external examiner’s influence ; power of 
veto of examiners, 5637-43. Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary and Primary Schools de- 
sirable ; objection to “ Commercial History,” 
Commercial Geography,” & c . ; importance of 
teaching of Languages in developing the in- 
telligence of the student ; relative importance 
German, and Spanish, 664449. 
rjeman d for knowledge of Oriental languages 
■: , Commercial purposes; employment in 

Mverpool of foreign clerks, owing to absence of 
qualified Englishmen, 5650-54. Powers of Vie- 
Si 7 ?? 6 ' 1 !, as . granting degrees in Theo- 
* c gy> 5600-61. Desirab;lity of co-ordinating the 
teaching of the new Municipal School of Tech- 
. Liverpool, with University College. 

Liverpool, 5662-66. 
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Graves, Arnold F., Esq., b.a., Secretary to the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests for Ireland. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Is a graduate of Trinity College ; was Honorary 
Secretary of the Dublin Technical School; is 
Honorary Secretary of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Corporation of Dublin ; 
is also Honorary Secretary of the Pembroke 
Technical School, and of the Technical Educa- 
tional Association for Ireland ; and is Governor 
of the Royal Society for the Employment and 
Training of Women, 5719-27. Want of proper 
scientific instruction in Ireland, particularly as 
regards the higher branches; usefulness of a 
University in providing for the training of 
Science teachers, 5728, 5739. System of edu- 
cation hitherto prevailing in the country has 
had the effect of overstocking the professions 
at the expense of commerce and industry, 
5729. Demand for mechanical engineers in 
Ireland has to' be met by the employment of 
Scotchmen and other outsiders, 5729-31. Use- 
fulness of Technical Education as regards the 
creation of industries 5732-34. Superiority 
of Germany over England in chemical indus- 
tries due to development of Technical Educa- 
tion in Germany, 5734. Irish industries likely 
to be benefited by Technical Education, 5732, 
5735-38. Science teachers should be trained 
'by the University; question of the manner in 
which Technical teachers should be trained ; 
training of Science teachers by the College of 
Science ; advisability of including Pedagogy in 
the course of training, whether in the College 
of Science or Royal University, 5739-42. De- 
sirability of having a Faculty of Pedagogy, and 
not merely an examination in the subject, 
5743. Question of University Colleges in Dub- 
lin utilising the laboratories and teaching in 
Practical Science of the College of Science as 
part of the course of University training ; this 
would lead to friction and prove unworkable, 
5744-51, 5770-71, 5773-75. Undesirability of 
having the College of Science under the con- 
n trol of the Deportment of Agriculture, 5752-61. 
Alternative proposals : (1) the affiliation of 
the College of Science to a new teaching Uni- 
'•> • versity of a non-sectarian character ; (2) the 

establishment of the College as a perfectly 
autonomous institution, with a governing body 
of its own, 5762-67. Proposed new faculties in 
v j the College ; recognition of portion of the 
- * teaching in these faculties as qualifying in 
part for the degrees of the suggested new Uni- 
' * versity desirable, 5768-70. Successful system 
• ' at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 5772- 

73. Want of suitable laboratories for instruc- 
tion in Applied Science ; proposals for pro- 
viding workshops fqr Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering in Trinity College not earned out 
' ' through want of funds, 5773. Falling off in num- 

ber of Engineering students in Ireland due to 
Colleges teaching Civil Engineering and not 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 5775. 
Considerable number of Engineering students of 
Irish nationality in Owens College, Manchester, 
5775. Quesiion o.f utilising Cork and Galway 
Queen’s Colleges for Technical Education, 
5776-79. Value of scientific research ; desira- 
bility of making provision for it in institutions 
of University rank, 5780-84. Advisability and 
feasibility of co-ordinating the teaching of the 
Training Colleges under the National Educa- 
tion Svstem with that of the University, so as 
to afford facilities to National School teachers 
for obtaining a liberal education discussed, 
5785-90. Necessity of a liberal education for 
students intended for industrial life, and of an 
slementary Science education for every Univer- 
sity student, 5790. 


H 

ffr.i-m, R. s., Esq., M.A., d.bc., Vice-Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. 

Birmingham University a development of Mason 
College; latter founded 1875; was practically 
a small proprietary institution ; governing body 
of ; Mason College Act passed in 1897, with a 
? view .to widening the basis of the College ; the 


Heath, R. S., Esq., m.a., d.sc. — continued. 

College incorporated as a national institution, 
with an enlarged Governing Board of a 
representative character ; constitution of 
the Governing Board; religious disabilities 
abolished by the Act; movement foT 
getting University powers, initiated at first 
meeting of new governing body ; final Charter 
obtained in 1899 ; government of the Univer- 
sity, 6735, 6750. University Court, the supreme 
governing body ; University Council, a kind of 
Executive Committee of the Court ; the Senate, 
a professorial body, which has the principal 
management of academic questions ; faculties 
of the University ; Faculties of Arts, Science, 
and Medicine, 6738, 6744-48. Faculty of Com- 
merce at present being constituted, 6735, 6780- 
83. Endowment of the University ; original 
endowment ; sums subscribed ; two specific 
gifts of £50,000 ; grant from City Council of 
Bir mi ngham and County Councils ; expendi- 
ture ; strengthening of departments ; appoint- 
ment of a Principal ; research laboratory, 6736. 
Building scheme ; estimated expenditure on 
buildings for Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
Mining, £200,000, 6736-41. Expenditure on 
Medical School, 6742. Municipal Technical 
School ; outcome of Report of Committee ap- 
pointed by City Council ; subsidised by Excise 
Grant ; arrangements to prevent over- 
lapping of the functions of the School and 
those of the existing Mason College ; work of 
the School ; evening work confined to artisans ; 
day work really of the character of a Secondary 
Technical School, and does not interfere with 
that of the University ; arrangements by which 
overlapping is prevented, 6743, 6765-67. 

Facilities for research work in the University, 
6749. Representatives of the University 
on the Governing Board of the School, 
6743. Technical and non-University courses ; 
non-University students are those who attend 
courses in the University without matriculating 
or intending to proceed to a degree, 6751. 
Advantage of associating technical subjects with 
the general work of a University ; advisability 
of teaching Pure and Applied Science in 
the same faculty, 6753. System in the 
Birmingham University of allowing class work 
to count towards the degree examination, 6754. 

. Successful working of the system ; no difficulty 
as regards External Examiners, 6757-59. Ad- 
vantage of having the student continually under 
examination, 6760. Unfeasibility of arranging 
for the granting degrees in the case of evening 
students, owing to the necessity of keeping the 
standard high, 6768-70. Ages of students at- 
tending the Municipal Technical School ; en- 
trance from the Technical School to the Uni- 
versity must be made in the usual way, i.e., 
by passing the Matriculation, or an equivalent 
examination, but knowledge of Latin is not re- 
quired from these students ; on entering the 
University they are required to follow the same 
course as other students as regards attendance 
at lectures, 6743, 6771-79. Birmingham Uni- 
versity purely a Day University ; no students 
resident in the University, but a register of 
lodgings is kept, although students are not 
obliged to reside in the lodgings on the regis- 
ter, but attendance at lectures is required, 
6784-88. 

Heller, W. Mathowe, Esq., b.sc., Head Organiser for 
Science Instruction under the Board of National 
Education in Ireland. (Index to his Evidence.) 

Is B.Sc. of London University, and an Associate 
of City and Guilds of the London Institute. 
Previous to present appointment has been Or- 
ganiser of Science Instruction in London Board 
Schools, and has been head of the day depart- 
ment of Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School, 483640. Almost utter non-existence of 
Science teaching in National Schools at time 
when witness took up his present duties ; this 
state of things mainly due to alterations in 
regulations of the Department of Science and 
Art South Kensington; Science instruction 
then given in National Schools entirely with a 
view of earning results' fees, arid not for its 
352 
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Heller, VV. Mayhowe, Esq., b.sc. — continued . 

own sake, 4842-43. Technical Schools ham- 
pered by the want of material, due to absence 
of any foundation for the work of Technical 
Schools, 4844-45. Efforts of the National Edu- 
cation Board to remedy this deficiency by 
encouraging the teaching of Science; Science 
made a compulsory subject ; dearth of 
teachers; organisation of classes for teachers 
by the Board; purposes for which Science 
teaching is intended, 4846. Value of, for purely 
educational purposes ; nature of the Science 
programme of tho (Board, 4847-48. The pro- 
gramme drawn up on the same lines as that of 
the Department of Agriculture for Secondary 
Schools, . 4848. Intentions of the educational 
authorities to form a ladder leading from 
Primary to Secondary Schools, and thence to 
Universities, 4849. Number of pupils who 
would thus proceed froiri Primary Schools, 4850. 
Importance of Bursaries in this connection, 
4851. Existence of Bursaries of this kind in 
Birmingham ; small number of holders of these 
Bursaries who proceeded to Universities ; such 
■ students more likely to proceed to institutions 
such- ns College of Science, 4852-59. Possibility 
of establishing relations between the Science 
course of the Training Colleges and the Uni- 
versities, such as would enable the students in 
Training Colleges to obtain a degree, 4860-63. 
Question of -the desirability and feasibility of 
establishing arrangements by which certain of 
the students in the Training Colleges should be 
enabled to pass through Secondary Schools, 
and obtain some training in Arts in the Uni- 
■ii‘ varsities, 4864-68. Advisability of establishing 
Uay Technical Schools ; abolition of the two 
iitherto existing Schools of this nature in 
Ireland by Department of Agriculture ; the 
f programme of the Department as adopted by 
the Intermediate 'Board does not make suffi- 
cient provision for Science and Art instruction, 
&s the Schools adopting these programmes are 
not required to give enough time to the practical 
side of education, and are compelled to submit 
to annual examinations, instead of an inspec- 
tion test only, 4869-78. Higher Technical Col- 
leges should be similar in -many respects to 
Day Technical Schools ; more attention should 
be paid to the practical side of education than 
is clone in Universities ; specialisation should 
not be allowed at as early a period in the 
course as at present in ordinary University 
courses or courses in the College of 

Science ; the Central Technical College of 
London the type of College witness has 
in view ; course of instruction in this Col- 
lege ; chief merit of such College is the general 
course and the supervision exercised during 
the whole period of the course ; the taking out 
of degrees by students prohibited by the Pro- 
fessors of tho College ; reasons, 4879-86. De- 
sirability • of affording facilities to evening stu- 
dents for obtaining degrees, 4887. Relations 
between the Municipal Technical School of 
Birmingham and the University, 4890. Re- 
search work in the Central Technical College, 
London, 4879, 4891-94. 

Hbriot-Watt College, Edinburgh: See under Edin- 
burgh. 

Hell, Arthur, Esq., d.b., M.R.X.A., f.r.i.b.a. (Index 
to his Evidence.) 

IsIjectnxeT on Architecture in Queen’s College, 
Cork ; is member of Royal Irish Academy, of 
the Royal Institute of 'British Architects, and 
a life student of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, 4586-87. Position of Architecture in 
Queen’s College, Cork, 4587a-91. Small num- 
ber of students ; students consist mainly of 
Engineering students, 4S87a-92. Witness’s 
proposals as to position whioh should be occu- 
pied by Architecture in the University, 4592. 
Professorship .. of Architecture in connection 
with Engineering should exist in every Univer- 
sity). 4592-4601. Action of the Institute of 
British Architects with regard to the educa- 
tional standard of the profession; establish- 
ment of a system of examinations as a qualifi- 
cation for membership of the Institute, 4592, 


Hill, Arthur, Esq., b.e., m.r.i.a., p.r.i. b .a con _ 

4613 :P, Complaint that the Slate has' not 
provided for the education of architects 459 ? 
Voluntary establishment of classes for archi 
tects m connection with the examinations Z 
the Institute by the Architectural AssooiaLi 
of London, 4593. Inadequacy of the SS ° 0 { 
Architecture in University College London 

4593, 4597-600 4607-8. Degree in' ArohS 

ture given by Victoria University in connection 
with Liverpool College, the only degree in 
Architecture existing in the United Khivdom 
4593-96, 4620. Suggestions ns to the character 
of the course of Architecture which should 
lead to a degree, 4601-8, 4621-34. Suitable 
system of Architectural teaching in American 
Universities, 4601-3. Duty of the State with 
regard to supplying the educational needs of 
the profession ; value of a degree in raising the 
standard of the profession, 4609-12. Unde 
stability of the proposed system of registration 
of architects, 4612, 4624. Disadvantage to the 
profession of the present absence of any quali- 
fications legally necessary for constituting an 
arcliitect, 4617-19, 4638. Training of a Uni- 
versify preferable to that of a Technological 
College, for architects, 4631, 4634. Present 
lack of Architectural Science demonstrated by 
instances of badly-constructed buildings, 4636- 


I 

Intermediate Education System: 

System of Bursaries, enabling pupils to proceed 
from elementary to Secondary and Technical 
Schools — in Manchester, Mr. Reynolds, 4526- 
32 ; in England and Scotland generally, Mr. 
Blair, 4650-52, 4656-63 ; in Ireland, Mr. 
Blair, 4807-9 ; Mr. Synnoit, 6849-51. 
Denominational character of ; an argument in 
favour of denominational higher education— 
Chief Baron Falles, 6480. 

Percentage of the total number of distinctions 
awarded at the Intermediate examinations in 
the Senior and Middle Grade, gained by 
Roman Catholic students — Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Molloy, 6591-94. 

Necessity, for providing a system of University 
Education, as an extension of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland — Chief Baron Falles, 
6472 ; Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6590- 

The extent to which Catholics have availed them- 
selves of the Intermediate Education system, 
a proof of their desire for education, and a 
guarantee of the success of a suitable system 
of University Education — Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Molloy, 6591. 

Adoption by the Board of Intermediate Educa- 
tion of the programme of Experimental 
Science, Drawing, and Manual Instruction 
of the Department of Agriculture — Mr. Gill, 
3949, ct seq., 3964, 3968: Mr. Blair, 4665, 
4773. 

Eacilities afforded to schools adopting this pro- 
gramme, to earn grants, both from the Inter- 
mediate Education Board and the Department 
of Agriculture — Mr. Gill, 3965-66, 3976-83, 
4197. 

Advantage of including in the school course- 
even for those students who ultimately intend 
pursuing a purely literary course— a certain 
amount of training in Science, such as is im- 
plied in the Science and Art Programme of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction — Mr. Gill, 3953, 3973-74, 3987. 
Question of the advisability of a course of Com- 
mercial and Technical Instruction in Secon- 
dary Schools — Mr. Ogilvie, 5122-28 ; Most 
Rev. Dr. Kelly, 5214-15 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 
6462-64. 

The question of making the Scienoe and Art 
r Programme of the Department of Agriculture 
obligatory in Intermediate Schools—Mr. Gill , 

, 3967-75. 

Importance of teaching of Science in Secondary 
Day Schools as a basis for Technical Educa- 
tion— Mr. Gill, 3963-64; Mr. Reynolds, 4420- 
21 ; Prof essor M'Clelland, 5992-95 ; Mr. Wer- 
theimer, 6417-19. 
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Intermediate Education System — continued. 

Secondary Schools in Scotland compelled to give 
instruction in Science and Drawing— Mr. 
Blair, 4653-55. 

* Monetary aid afforded by Intermediate Board 
and Department of Agriculture to Secondary 
Schools as grants for Science equipment — 
Mr. Oill, 3958-60, 3984-85. Funds allocated 
for this purpose by local authorities — Mr. Gill, 
3995, 4203-10. 

Influence of Universities on Secondary Schools 
in England ; desirability of putting the 
Scholarship system on a broader basis, and of 
modifying the school "leaving” examinations 
— Principal Lodge, 6902, 6938-41. 

The advisability of empowering the Intermediate 
Education Board to grant " leaving ” certifi- 
cates which would be accepted by the Univer- 
sity in lieu of Matriculation — Mr. Gill. 4192- 
96. Such certificates to enable students on 
entering University to dispense with an Arts 
course — Professor Somerville, 6365-66. 

Need for improvement in Secondary Schools in 
England — Mr. Wertheimer, 6406, 6414-16 ; 

: Principal Iteichel, 7194-95 ; in Ireland, Mr. 
Synnott^ 6812-14. 

Delations between the Municipal Technical 
School and Secondary Schools in Manchester — 
Mr. Reynolds, 4508-20. 

Relation between the Secondary and Elementary 
Schools in Manchester — Mr. Reynolds, 4521-27. 

See also under National Education System. 

K 

Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross. 

( Index to his Evidence.) 

Condition of Agriculture in Ireland ; statistics 
showing the decrease in the number of acres 
under tillage in Ireland; this decrease most 
noticeable in cereal crops, amounting from 1885 
to 1901 to 53 per cent., but has also taken 
place in potatoes, turnips, and other green 
crops ; total acreage under tillage has decreased 
by one-half since 1855. In addition to the 
decrease in acreage, the produce per acre under 
tillage has likewise diminished, except in case 
of turnips and mangolds ; this diminution in 
produce a more serious matter even than the 
decrease in acreage ; condition of Agriculture 
in Belgium ; statistics show that the acreage 
under tillage, between 1846 and 1895, has not 
much varied, but a most substantial increase 
in the produce per acre has taken place ; im- 
portant bearing, of this increase in produce 
in Belgium and decrease in Ireland, on the 
question, 5174. Statistics with reference to live 
stock in Ireland show an increase in numbers, 
but this increase is more than counterbalanced 
by the decrease in value ; the result of these 
fluctuations is that there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in income derived from 
Agriculture in Ireland, 5175, 5216. The 
cause of the backward condition of Agri- 
culture in Ireland as compared with that in 
Belgium is the want of Agricultural Education, 
5175, 5217-22. Application of scientific 
methods to Agriculture in other countries ; 
entire lack of knowledge of such methods in 
Ireland ; necessity of spreading this know- 
ledge ; material advantages which have been 
gained in Cheshire by the introduction of 
scientific methods in dairy farming, 5175. Dif- 
ferent types of Agricultural Education required 
in Ireland: — (1) Higher Agricultural Educa- 
tion: suitability of Universities for imparting 
this kind of education, which would be of a 
speculative and not of a practical nature ; 
number of students, 5175-76, 5223-25 ; _ (2) 
practical education of a high type, to be given 
in institutions teaching a considerable amount 
of Science, for landed proprietors, large and ex- 
tensive farmers, and teachers of lower schools ; 
(3) Agricultural Education suited for small 
farmers, which would be given in lower schools, 
. 5176. Agricultural Education in Cambridge 
University, 5176-77. In the University of 
Wales ; number of students, 5177-80. _ Require- 
ments as to Arts course, 5181-82. Diploma in 
Agriculture in connection with Oxford Univer- 
. . sity, at- Reading College; Arts course ; small 


Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, d.d. — continued. 

number of students, 5182. Schools of Agricul- 
ture in England unconnected with Universities ; 
Holmes Chapel School ; success of ; diploma 
given by ; worked in connection with the Na- 
tional Diploma, 5182-86. Separation of Agri- 
cultural from University Education in Belgium, 
5186. State Institute at Gembioux ; diplomas 
given by ; number of students ; farm attached 
to it ; staff of, 5187-90. Other State Schools ; 
a Secondary School of Agriculture at 
Huy, 5190-91. “ Ecolcs moyennes ” ; Agri- 

cultural departments in these schools ; age 
of pupils. 5191-92. Agricultural department in 
Louvain University ; success of ; degrees taken 
out- by landed proprietors and clergy ; suitabi- 
lity of Ireland for a similar Faculty in Agricul- 
ture ; suggestion for utilising Queen's College, 
Galway, as an Agricultural College, 5192-93. 
Desirability of abolishing the Medical School 
in, 5232-34. Establishment of a higher type of 
College in Dublin which would utilise Glas- 
nevin Farm, 5193-97. This College to be 
kept separate from the Agricultural Fac- 
ulty. of the University, 5198-202. Suggested 
modifications in the constitution of Galway and 
Cork Queen’s Colleges with a view to utilising 
them as Agricultural and Technical Colleges 
for training teachers, itinerant instructors and 
manufacturers, 5203-5, 5226-31. Desirability 
of utilising the Model Schools for Agricultural 
and Technical Education ; resolutions of Catho- 
lic Bishops on this subject, 5204-5, 5237-47. 
Arts and Crafts Schools, 5205-6. Impossibility 
at present of establishing Agricultural Schools 
for farmers' sons owing to want of teachers ; 
itinerant instructors, 5207. Eagerness shown 
by farmers for Agricultural Education, 5207-10. 
Greater demand for Agricultural Education by 
Irish than by English farmers, 5234-36. 
Backward state of Science teaching in Inter- 
mediate Schools, 5211-13. Introduction of 
Commercial education into Intermediate and 
Technical Schools, 5214-15. 

I 

Lbckt, Right Hon. TV. E. H., p.c., Member of 
Parliament for tihe University of Dublin. 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Witness does not attenld before Commission as 
a representative in any way of Trinity College, 
and cannot speak as an expert on education ; 
has come with reluctance to the conclusion 
that the State should further encourage sec- 
tarian University Education in Ireland ; con- 
siders, however, that in no other country in 
Europe is it of more importance that students 
of different religious denominations should he 
educated together, and is of opinion that 
Roman Catholics will never obtain as good 
education as they might have obtained in 
Trinity College or Queen's Colleges, because, 
(1) they are not likely to obtain as good 
teachers as are to be found in Trinity College, 
and, (2) the intellectual stimulus, gene- 
rated among the students will not be found in 
a purely sectarian body, as it is found in 
a body where all creeds and classes compete. 
That Trinity College has shown every disposi- 
tion to attract Roman Catholic students, and to 
guard them against interference with their 
faith, is evident from past experience ; its de- 
grees opened to Roman Catholics in 1793, 6677- 
BO. Its representatives were strenuous supporters 
of Catholic Emancipation ; Scholarships created 
for Roman Catholics in 1854 ; all its dignities 
and prizes, excepting the Professorships of 
Divinity thrown open in 1873 ; the University 
thus placed on a perfectly undenominational 
basis ; the Divinity School no real exception, 
as it interferes in no way with the students of 
the College, 6667, 6696-97, 6700-4. Universal 
testimony of Catholic students educated in the 
College, that in no way has there been a 
desire to interfere with their religious belief ; 
a real grievance as regards Roman Catholics 
is not the character of the teaching in the 
College, hut the absence of certain things 
which they are not taught; however, the 
authorities of Trinity College have long desired, 
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if the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics would accept 
it, that a similar provision should be made 
for the religious instruction of Roman Catholics 
as at present exists for Presbyterians, and 
there would be no difficulty about a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, if funds are subscribed for 
building and endowing it, 6667, 6706-14. 
Again, residence is not necessary, and Roman 
Catholics could reside wherever they wish. 
During half of the nineteenth century, Trinity 
College was availed of gladly by Roman Catho- 
lics, and an immense proportion of the really 
eminent Roman Catholics were educated there, 
but subsequently all the force of ecclesiastical 
influence has been employed to deter Roman 
Catholics from entering the College, so that 
they now form only eight per cent, of the 
students, 6667. The Queen's Colleges and 
i i Roman Catholics ; these Colleges founded in 
1845 expressly to meet the wants of Roman 
Catholics by providing them with a system of 
undenominational education on perfectly equal 
terms, with fullest guarantees against inter- 
ference with their religion ; Archbishop placed 
on Senate ; visitorial powers intended to be 
conferred on him ; an arrangement offered for 
establishment of denominational residential 
haUs, witih strict religious supervision ; re- 
ligious instruction and attendance at Divine 
worship could also have been provided for ; 
the scheme supported by a great body of the 
Irish laity, but was, after some hesitation, 
emphatically condemned by thb Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy ; objections of Catholic 'Bishops to ; 
(1) the divorce between the teaching of Science 
and religion ; (2) the absence of a means of 
safeguarding the faith and morals of students, 
6677, 6681-85, 6715-33. The result has been 
that Belfast College alone, of the three Col- 
leges, has been a great success ; difference in 
the position of Roman Catholics in England ; 
they are allowed by express permission of the 
Pope to enter the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; it is also noticeable that in no 
Catholic country in Europe or South America, 
or Protestant country with a large Catholic 
minority, would State-endowed University Edu- 
• nation °f the type demanded by the Irish priest- 
hood be permitted ; the ideal of the inseparable 
t connection between secular and religious educa- 

; ^ on now almost universally discarded by the 

State ; ample provision at present afforded 
to Irish Roman Catholics for the education of 
their priests ; the absence of a large and 
independent, and powerful lay Catholic gentry 
and upper middle class the cause of the non- 
acceptance of tlhe principle of undenominational 
education in Ireland; the existing Catholic 
body in Ireland, as a whole, obey implicitly the 
directions of their priests in educational mat- 
ters, but a considerable number who have 
been educated in Trinity College are an ex- 
ception; the total percentage of Roman 
Catholics obtaining University Education 
is far smaller than is right ; exaggeration 
of the grievance ; to form an idea of the num- 
ber of Catholics as compared with Protestants 
f° r University Education, the comparison 
should be .between the 'Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in the lav professions, among the 
landed gentry, and in the upper section of the 
middle classes ; apathy in Ireland towards edu- 
cation in all branches shown by the number of 
alliterates ; small number of people in Deland 
who care about education for its own sake ; 
difficulty accordingly arises in keeping up a 
. . high standard of education ;- the multiplication 
of Universities ahmost certain to lower the 
standard; the bulk of Roman Catholics who 
passed through Secondary Schools would not, 
the most favourable- circumstances, 
avatl themselves of University Education ; 

. . the failure of the Catholic University 

of Ireland a proof of the absence of a 
strong, spontaneous desire for University Edu- 
v a? under ecclesiastical influence ; doubtful 
whether Catholic students, even in most fa- 
vourable circumstances, would be more than a 
. , minority ae compared witih Protestants ; atti- 

f :“ de of kiah ecclesiastics one great cause of 

the present deficiency in higher education 


Licsn, Right Hoh. W. E. H„ r.c.-cmUmnd. 

among Catholics ; mirn, Bomm Cktholio k. 
mn 1 H Ireland opposed to University EdaS 
tion under ecclesiMical influence, but ttaw 

by Catholic krty, are in favour of UnivSto 
Education of the kind asked for by 
fuhopa; the inadvisability of setSn/upi 
Deland another .yet™ of ntiied SaiL” 
the adequate endowment of the Oatholio Ool’- 
lege m St Stephen’s Green, 'Dublin, the best 
f£ u S° n f 5 th ® endowment mightl be afforded by 
the State making a grant to the College ooiren 
ponding to the amount taken from the Dish 
Church Fund as a compensation for the Mav- 
nootih endowment; question of laymen and 
ecclesiastics on the Governing Board unim- 
portant; no distinction should be made as 
regards! endowment of ecclesiastical or 
secular subjects, but State should have 
influence as to stability of position of 
Professors and the efficiency of the teach- 
lng; practicality of this scheme; students 
should have to go to Royal University for their 
degrees ; advantage of this arrangement ; wit- 
ness 13 in favour of a Catholic University in 
Ireland 66717. The provision for the religious 
instruction of students under any new scheme 
6689. Character of the institution claimed bv 
Boman Catholics, 6695-700. Question of estate 
hailing a College for Catholics, affiliated to 
Dublin University, 6711-13. 

Lonrn, o™, Es» n.ao., j.h.s., Frincip.1 of fh. 
University of Birmingham. (Index to hia 
Mividence.) 

Witness is Doctor of Science of London Univer- 
sity, and was for many years Professor of 
Physics m University College, Liverpool, and 
has given much attention to Pure Science and 
Also Applied Science, 6778-79. University of 
Birmingham has been established mainly with 
a view to the improvement of Scientific and 
Technical Education, and differs from other 
■ Universities in having a large number of tech- 
nical departments in alliance with scientific 
deparfanents, 6880-81. Importance of Scien- 
tific Education, 6883. Desirability of teach- 
ing Applied Science in a University (1) be- 
cause students of a particular branch of Tech- 
nology are thus enabled to mix with other stu- 
dents following other pursuits; (2) because 
they can thus get scientific training in the 
. principles common to all scientific applica- 
tions, and also training in general educa- 
tional subjects, 6884. Demand in Germany 
for men trained in scientific principles,; this 
demand non-existent in England ; prejudice 
of .manufacturers against the scientifically 
trained youth; reasons: (1) want of useful 
and practical direction in the scientific training 
given; (2) prevalent ignorance among manufac- 
turers of scientific principles; this prejudice 
gradually dying out, 6885-86. Demand for 
men trained in electrical techniques, 6887. 
Condition, of Science teaching in Deland ; the 
absence of teaching of Applied Electricity un- 
satisfactory, 6888-89. Views of witness as to 
expenditure required on buildings and equip- 
ments of technical departments, 6890. Unde- 
sirability of a duplication of such equipments 
m one city ; competition suicidal, 6891. Ar- 
rangements for the co-ordination between Tech- 
nical School and the University ; undesir- 
giving degrees to evening students, 
6928-37. Value of research work, 6892-93. Ar- 
rangements . in Birmingham University for, 
6924-27. Views of witness as to the advan- 
tages of separate Universities as compared 
with the federal system; local patriotism 
stimulated by former arrangement, 6894. 
Queen's College system ; the examinations of 
the. University open to extern students ; un- 
satisfactory, working of a similar system in the 
London University, 6895-96. The provision in 
the University of Birmingham by which marks 
are given, counting for the University de- 
grees, for class-work as well as for examina- 
tion work has proved satisfactory ; importance 
of the practical examinations minimised, 6897, 
6913, 6919-23. Collegiate life in Birmingham 
University, 6897-900. Relation between. Uni- 
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versify and Secondary Schools ; action of the 
University on the whole beneficial ; but 
entrance Scholarship system at present tends 
to encourage premature specialisation and 
over-pressure ; it should be placed on a broader 
basis, 6902, 6938-41. Matriculation examination 
of London University tends to encourage coach- 
ing in the schools and not education, during 
the last year ; a perfectly uniform examina- 
tion not well adapted for a school-leaving ex- 
amination ; schools should be made to some 
extent responsible for these examinations; a 
modified examination of this kind should be 
accepted by the Universities as an equivalent 
to excusing certain subjects in the Matricula- 
tion examination, but each faculty in the Uni- 
versity should have a right to say which 
subjects must be taken to qualify for 
entrance to that faculty, 6902. Advis- 
ability of Colleges, under a federal sys- 
tem, conducting their own examinations, 6903- 
14, _ 6922. Powers of Colleges of the "Welsh 
University as regards arranging their curri- 
cula and courses of study, 6915-18. The in- 
troduction of technical subjects, such as Brew- 
• ing, into the. University regarded from the 
purely educational standpoint, 6942. 


London University : 

Has not, in its reconstituted form, had time as 
yet to develop its educational policy — Mr. 
Webb, 6103 ; Dr. Garnett, 6285-86. 

Work of the constituent Colleges of, as regards 
technical instruction — Mr. Webb, 6103-10. 

Prizes and Scholarships in — Mr. Webb, 6247-51. 

Recognition of teachers by ; requirements as to 
research work — Mr. Webb, 6187-88. 

Representation of teachers on Senate ; Board of 
Studies ; influence of, on the educational policy 
of the University— Mr. Webb, 6192-96, 6207- 
12. 

Examining Boards ; constitution of ; question of 
teacher of one College examining pupils of 
other Colleges— Mr. Webb, 6197-201. 

Oral examinations in — Mr. Webb, 6244. 

London School of Economics and — Mr. Webb, 
6108, 6165-66. 

Relation of the University to the constituent 
Colleges— Mr. Webb, 6125-26, 6129-30, 6153-59, 
6175-77, 6188. 

Development in, of the policy of granting sepa- 
rate degrees in various faculties ; new faculties 
which formerly were included in the Arts 
Faculty — Mr. Webb, 6111-23 ; Chief Baron 
Palles, 6481. 

Efforts of London University to attract grad- 
uates of other Universities to it for post- 
graduate work — Mr. Webb, 6184-88. 

Segregation of subjects necessitated in London ; 
separate Colleges for different branches of edu- 
cation, e.g., Engineering, Economics, &c. Mr. 
Webb, 6125. 

Provision for extern students in — Mr. Webb, 
6230-33, 6246, 6249, 6260, 6286. 

For evening students— Mr. Webb, 6179-83. 

London County Council Technical Instruction Board : 

Constitution and functions of — Mr. Webb, 6098- 

101 . 
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History of — Right Rev. Monsigner Mercitf, 
7207-8. 

Legal status of — Dr. Nerincx, 7344. 

Success of ; number of students attending com- 
pared with the numbers attending other Bel- 
gian Universities; achievements of the Pro- 
fessors and alumni of— Right Be v. Monsignor 
Mercier, 7223-27. Dr. Nerincx, 7346-47. 

Constitution of ; powers of the Bishops ; Rector 
and Vice-Rector of the University ; Conseil 

. Rectoral ; Conseil Acad6mique — Might Rer. 

1 Monsignor Mercier, 7208-9, 7229-37- 

Finances of the University— Dr. Nerincx, 7344- 
46, 7348-54. 

Power of granting degrees ; legal regulations in 
, this connection — Dr. Nerincx, 7344. 


Louvain University— continued. 

Students and Professors of, must be Catho- 
lics ; mode of appointment and dismissal of 
Professors ; regulations as to attendance of 
students at religious instruction — Right Rev. 
Monsignor Mercier, 7209-10, 7238-39, 7246-61. 

Residential arrangements for students— Dr. 
Nerincx, 7397-99. 

Fees charged compared with those of the other 
Belgian Universities — Dr. Nerincx, 7401-5. 

Careers in life adopted by students of — Dr. 
Nerincx, 7347, 7377-80. 

Curriculum and courses of study in the Univer- 
sity — Dr. Nerincx, 7346. 

Teaching of Mental and Moral Philosophy in— 
Right Rev. Monsignor Merrier, 7413-21. 

Character of the teaching of ; interference of 
Catholic authorities with, is purely negative ; 
freedom of teaching for the Professors and of 
learning for the students ; case of Ubaghs dis- 
cussed in this connection — Eight Rev. Mon- 
signor Mercier, 7214-22, 7240-45, 7248-53. 
7273-76. 

No constraint felt by students or Professors on 
account of the regulations— Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Mercier, 7210 ; Dr. Nerincx, 7347. 

Nature of prohibition of the Catholic Bishops 
against attendance at the non-Catholic Uni- 


Agncultural Education in— Mosf Rev. Dr. Kelly, 
5192 ; Right Rev. Monsignor Merrier, 7225 ; 
Dr. Nerincx, 7380. 

Electrical and Engineering department — Dr. 
Nerincx, 7357-62, 7381-83, 7396. 

Commercial department — Dr. Nerincx, 7364-73. 

Technical departments in— Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Mercier, 7225-26 ; Dr. Nerincx, 7406-12. 

Students’ societies and clubs, -‘Adult Schools,” 
“ Patronages " — Right Rev. Monsignor Merrier, 
7226. 

Education of ecclesiastical students in — Right 
Rev. Monsignor Merrier, 7228, 7269. 

Evil effects of the separate education of the 
“ Liberal ” and " Clerical ” parties in Belgium 
— Dr. Stone y, 6986. 

State Scholarships ; nature of ; successes of stu- 
dents of Louvain University in competition 
for— Dr. Nerincx, VAT, 7374-76, 7384-95. 


M 

McClelland, J. A., Esq., ila.. Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland. ( Index to his Evidence.) 
Attained the position of Jnnior Fellow in the 
Royal University by competitive examination ; 
has been elected “ Senior ” Fellow ; holds the 
degree of B.A. in research of Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; nature of this degree, 5983. Encourage- 
ment to research in Oxford and London Univer- 
sities, 6012-14. Research work in Science in the 
University and its healing on Technical Edu- 
cation ; necessity of an efficient system of re- 
search. work in the University if a good tech- 
nical system of education is to be established ; 
the lower grade of Technical Education, which 
is concerned with mere practical training not 
. dependent on the University; but the higher 
type of Technical Education is intimately 
concerned with scientific research, and there- 
fore with the University, which alone 
can undertake . such work ; the Univer- 
sity the most important part of the sys- 
tem of Technical Education ; the University 
should engage in purely scientific work, and 
the work thus carried out should he continually 
utilised by the Technical Schools for practical 
purposes ; changes required in the present Uni- 
versity system with a view to making due pro- 
vision for research work — (1) the Science stu- 
dent, as soon as he enters the University, 
should be made to devote most of his time to 
the particular branches of Science he selects ; 

(2) the Honour student should begin research 
work after two, or, at most three, years at 
lectures and text-books, 5992, 6076-77, 6080-81 ; 

(3) Research Fellowships should be estab- 
lished ; the establishment of a system of re- 
search work useful in training men as capable 
managers of the Technical Schools ; the 
success of the system may induce manu- 
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facturers to employ scientific experts ; necessity 
of a change in the class of work done in Secon- 
dary Schools ; this change expedited by the 
recent reforms in the Intermediate Education 
system ; necessity of proper equipment of the 
University, and of a sufficiently large profes- 
• sorial staff ; the want for proper equipment 

and the present amount for teaching work re- 
; quired from each Professor in Irish Colleges 

makes research work impossible, 5992, 6010, 
6041-45, 6078-79, 6086-90. The University, 
as distinct from the Technical School, should 
teach all branches of Pure Science, and in 
addition those parts of Applied Science involv- 
| ii\g much advanced theory, such as Electrical 

' Engineering, 5992, 5997-99. Utility of in- 

cluding such teaching in the University, as 
the University is thus brought into contact 
with technical subjects ; necessity of avoiding 
j anything which would cause the University 

. . to direct its work on technical lines, 5992. 

' , Advisability of co-ordinating the work of 
Secondary Schools and Universities in Science 
, subjects ; necessity of developing the Science 
training at present given in Secondary Schools, 
5993-96. Question of the advisability and 
feasibility of University Colleges utilising the 
equipment, laboratories, &c., of higher Tech- 
nical Colleges, and so avoiding a duplication 
of expensive apparatus in the University Col- 
leges discussed, 6000-6, 6015-22. Expensive 
equipment required for University Colleges 
which engage in scientific work, 6022-29. 
Science teaching in Ireland and Great Britain 
compared ; Ireland superior in ^theoretical 
teaching, but very deficient in research work, 

, 6030-36. Necessity of requiring collegiate resi- 

dence for students of Science subjects, 6038-40, 

I 6096. . Research work carried on in Queen’s Col- 

lege, Galway, 6046-53. Taste for research encou- 
, raged in Galway, but equipment and staff 

not adequate, 6046, 6053, 6058-59. Galway 
not a failure as regards the work done by it ; 
if the number of students were larger the 
College would be most successful, 6055, 6083. 
Too many examinations to be prepared for, 

} and too small staff of Professors in, 6060-65. 

Evil of federal system, such as that of Royal 
University, in causing the teaching of the Col- 
leges to follow the examination, and eliminat- 
ing all individuality in the teaching, 6066-70. 
Want of inducement to students to remain at 
Galway College for post-graduate work detri- 
mental to the success of the College, 6072-75. 
Advisability of developing an Agricultural side 
in Queen’s College, Galway, 6082-85, 6091-95. 

Mahafiy, Rev. John P., d.d., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. (Index to his Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness does not appear before Commission in 
any representative character, or because he 
was anxious to give evidence, but because the 
Commissioners have invited him, 7277. Ad- 
visability of arriving at an arrangement of 
the University Question which would give to 
the Universities and Colleges a chance of agree- 
ing ; the claim for a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity or College ; grounds on which the claim 
has been based — (1) the religious ground : Pro- 
testant opinion, and the opinion of many 
Catholic laymen, is that this is a claim, not of 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland, but of 
Declarations of Catholic laity 
m 1870 and 1897 discussed in this connection, 
7312-14. The demand for a Roman Catholic 
University made by Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, 
quoted by a previous witness, was a demand 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, and not 
of the Irish people; objection of the Roman 
Catholic laity to a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity _ is that the Bishops would completely 
dominate the University ; instances of the 
interference of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
matters of secular knowledge ; witness's ex- 
perience of Trinity College adverse to the 
opinion that attendance at Trinity College, 
or at the Queen's Colleges, is dangerous 
j , the faith of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, if they have been properly instructed 
m their religion by their parents or clergy ; 


Mahaffy, Rev. John P., d.d.— continued. 

attendance of undergraduates of Trinity Cnl 
lege at Newman’s sermons in the Roman Catht 
lie University. (2) The. social ground: £ 
supply of students apt for University Educa 
tion has been tapped by the Intermediate 

faciiities for University Education 
afforded to best students of the Intermediate 
system, 7278, 7281-88; there is nHXer 
supply not reached by this system; mis- 
chief done in Athens by the establishment 
of free University Education ; similarity be- 
tweep the modern Greek character and the 
Irish character induces the fear that similar 
results might be caused in Ireland ; necessity 
m Ireland not for a greater quantity, but for 
a better quality of education, 7278, 7280-88 
7315-16. Necessity of safeguarding the facilb 
ties for women to obtain degrees in any new 
University system ; advisability of recognition 
by Universities and endowment of Colleges for 
women, e.g., Alexandra College, and St. Mary’s 
College, 7299-302. Trinity College not likely 
to stand in the way as regards provision 
for higher education of women. Nature of 
the Roman Catholic claim— (1) the demand 
for equality with other creeds, (2) the demand 
for restitution, 7278, 7289-94. Proposed solu- 
tion— -the establishment of one University 
(which might be Dublin University) with a 
College for Roman Catholics, a College in 
Belfast, and a College in Dublin (which 
might be Trinity College), 7278, 7307-11. 
This would be the best solution if Trinity 
College could be included, and would be work- 
able even if Trinity College and Dublin Univer- 
sity are excluded, 7329-38. Trinity College and 
Dublin University the best model for the pro- 
posed University ; distinction between Trinity 
CoUege and Dublin University; the Colleges 
under the proposed University would be autono- 
mous, and conduct their own examinations ; the 
degrees would be given by the University; a 
few University prizes might he estab- 
lished ; equality of fees and terms should be 
required in the Colleges ; the underselling of 
one University by another an existing evil in 
Ireland; the equality of standard in the De- 
gree Examinations should be secured by a small 
body of Curators, who would be empowered to 
supervise the Colleges ; nature and powers of 
the body of Curators ; question of such a body 
being unpopular and open to hostile criti- 
cism, 7278, 7319-28 ; the different courses in 
the Colleges would not be fatal to the uni- 
formity of standard in the degrees ; different 
courses existing in Trinity Colleges ; this so- 
lution would also avoid — (1) the evil of in- 
direct endowment, as the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege would be openly endowed, and governed 
absolutely by the ecclesiastics i; (2) the com- 
plaint of unfairness in the examinations; (3) 
the evil of a common examination for scat- 
tered Colleges, which is experienced in Royal 
University, Victoria University, and the Welsh 
University, 7278, 7295-98 ; (4) the evil of 
making appointments with a view to se- 
curing a balance of creeds ; effects of 
this state of affairs at present in Ire- 
land, 7278-79. Question of giving degrees by 
examinaljon only, 7278, 7303. Statements by 
previous witnesses on this subject with refer- 
ence to Trinity College grossly unfair, and 
many of them false ; percentage of the total 
number of students in Trinity College obtain- 
ing degrees by examination merely; class of 
students who obtain such degrees ; the questiofl 
of giving degrees by examination discussed with 
reference to the position of women, 7278, 7299- 
306. Alternative solution to that developed 
by witness, viz., a number of separate Uni- 
versities ; objections : one University might 
undersell the others, not only in regard to fees, 
but also in standard ; and if the Roman 
Catholic University admitted Protestant stu- 
dents "the atmosphere ” of the institution 
might become dangerous to the Catholic stu- 
dents, 7278. Question as to whether 
number of persons apt for University Edo ca- 
tion are, under the present system, debarred 
from obtaining it, 7317-19. Question of recon- 
struction of the Royal University or its total 
abolition, 7330-38. 
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Progress of Technical Education in, prior to 
1890 ; action of the Teclinical Instruction Com- 
mittee subsequent to the passing of the Act of 
1890 — Mr. Reynolds, 4333-35. 

Mechanics’ Institute in — Mr. Reynolds, 4333. 
4335. 

Municipal School of Technology : 

Origin of — Mr. Reynolds, 4335. 

Character and object of — Mr. Reynolds, 4357-61. 
4432-33. 

Proposed diploma to be given by — Mr. Reynolds, 
4364. 

Proposals for the utilising of, by students of 
Owens College, for post-graduate work— -Mr. 
Reynolds, 4363. 

Research work in, by students and managers of 
industries ; value of such work ; instances of, 
in practical life — Mr. Reynolds, 4445-68. 

Standing Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the school, and of Owens College, de- 
scribed — Mr. Reynolds, 4362, 4487-89. 

Professorial staff of — Mr. Reynolds, 4435, 4505-6. 

Ages of students of — Mr. Reynolds, 4365, 4373. 

Duration of the course of training in — Mr. Rey- 
nolds, 4402. 

Employments which students of, usually adopt — 
Mr. Reynolds, 4399-4400. 

Scale of fees — Mr. Reynolds , 4502-4. 

Problem of co-ordinating the teaching of, with 
that of Owens College — Mr. Reynolds, 4361- 
63, 4370, 4469-501. 

Owens College, Manchester : See under Victoria 
University. 

Maynooth College: 

Foundation of ; feelings of the Catholic laity in 
favour of having the College open to Protes- 
tants ; cause of the disappearance of the lay 
department in— Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Attendance of students of, at proposed new Uni- 
versity institution — Chief Baron Palles, 6480, 
6517-19 ; Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6607. 

Course of studies and endowment of, quite inade- 
quate — Mr. Synnott, 6801. 

Mercier, Right Rev. Monsignor, Director of the 
" Iustitut Superieur de Philosophie” in the 
University of Louvain. (Index to his Evi- 
dence.) 

Witness is Dean and Professor in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters at Louvain, and Pre- 
sident of the Institute of St. Thomas’ School 
of Philosophy, 7203-5. History- of the 
University of Louvain ; founded in 1425 by 
Pope Martin V., at the request of Duke of 
Brabant ; constitution and faculties of ; con- 
dition of, in the eighteenth century ; suppres- 
sion of the University, in 1797, as being op- 
posed in its teaching to Republican principles, 
7207. Louvain University restored in 1833 by 
the Belgian Bishops ; constitution and facul- 
ties of the restored University ; Free Univer- 
sity of Brussels, founded 1834, by Liberals; 
undenominational L'niversities established by 
Government at Li£ge and Ghent ; legal regula- 
tions of 1890 as to recognition of Universities 
in Belgium ; extracts from the statutes of 
Louvain University, explaining its constitu- 
tion, 7208. Character of the University ; re- 
lations between the University and ecle- 
siastical authorities ; {lowers of the Bishops; 
Rector of the University, an ecclesiastic ap- 
pointed by the Bishops ; Vice-Rector also ap- 
pointed by Bishops to aid Rector in adminis- 
tration of the University ; powers and duties 
of the Rector ; Conseil Rectoral, constitution 
and functions of ; Senat Academique. consti- 
tution and functions of ; Professors and stu- 
dents of the University must all be Catho- 
lics ; oath taken by Rector, Vice-Rector, and 
Professors on entering office. 6209, 7229-37. 
7246-47. Requirements as to attendance of 
students at religious courses, 7209-10. No 
constraint felt by students or office-bearers of 
the University in respect to the regulations of 
the University ; instances exemplifying this ; 
attendance of Catholic students at non-Catho- 
lic Universities, 7210. Nature of the prohibi- 
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tion of the Bishops against such attendance, 
7210-13, 7262-68. Character of the teaching 
in Louvain University ; freedom of the teach- 
ing ; interference of Catholic authorities with 
teaching is purely negative ; detailed explana- 
tion of the case of Ubaghs in this connection, 
7214-19, 7238, 7240, 7248-53, 7273-76. Freedom 
of learning for students ; means by which this 
is guaranteed ; lectures on the different systems 
of Modern Philosophy and Sociology; 
periodicals of German. English, French, and 
Italian Philosophy accessible to students, also 
libraries containing works of all the greatest 
scientists and philosophers, 7219-20, 7241-45. 
Original dissertations of students on questions, 
considered in their bearings on Science, re- 
quired for admission to the licentiate and doc- 
torate, 7220-22. Scientific and literary ac- 
tivity of the University ; success of ; number 
of students attending, as compared with other 
Belgian Universities ; teaching of Agriculture, 
Experimental Brewing, Commerce, Political 
and Social Sciences, Biology in ; laboratories 
and schools of research in, "7223-26. Publica- 
tions of the academical body ; intercourse of 
the students with the poorer classes for pur- 
pose of instruction ; students' confraternities, 
clubs, and societies, 7226. Influence of Lou- 
vain University in Belgium ; achievements of 
the Professors and alumni of, 7227, 7238. Ar- 
rangements for the education of the clergy in 
the University ; attendance of ecclesiastical 
students at, 7228, 7269-72. Importance of 
higher education for the clergy from a non- 
Catholic, as well as a Catholic, point of view, 
7228. Mode in which a case of heterodox 
teaching by a Professor of the University 
would be dealt with, 7254-61. Mode in which 
Mental and Moral Science and Philosophy is 
taught in the University of Louvain, 7413-21. 

Moixor, Right Rev. Monbignor, d.d., d.sc.. Rector 
of the Catholic University, and Member of 
the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Provision for University Education at present 
existing in Ireland inadequate ; reasons ; 70 
per cent, of the best educated material of 
Secondary Schools consist of Catholics ; this 
70 per cent, should not be debarred from Uni- 
versity Education by reason of their religious 
convictions ; the present arrangements are such 
as to debar them by reason of their religious 
convictions, 6591. Statistics of the results of the 
Intermediate Examinations in the Senior and 
Middle Grades for the year 1901 show that 
70 -93 per cent, of the Exhibitions awarded in 
these Grades were won by Catholic boys, also 
70 per cent, of the combined total of Exhibitions 
and minor prizes ; objection urged against In- 
termediate Examinations, that they are not a 
test of thorough education, but of “ cramming,” 
does not affect present argument ; reasons ; 
again, taking the results in Composition, a sub- 
ject which cannot be crammed, it appears, from 
statistics, that somewhat over 80 per cent, of 
the prizes in Composition in Ancient- Classics, 
and Foreign Languages, were won by Catholic 
boys; about 70 per cent, of the Pass boys 
in Intermediate Schools, it is presumed, are 
also Catholics; undesirability of debarring the 
70 per cent, of Catholic educated youth from due- 
share in the- endowments of University Educa- 
tion on two grounds : — (1) the ground of equal 
justice to all, (2) the interest of the State, which 
makes it advisable that these boys, who will 
ultimately be entrusted, to a great extent, with 
the management of the local government of 
Ireland, should have all the advantages of 
higher education, which the State can afford, 
6591. That they are debarred from University 
Education is a question of fact, and is evident 
from the present state of affairs, 6591, 
6598-99. Success of the Intermediate system 
as regards Catholics contrasted with the atti- 
tude of Catholics towards the Queen’s Colleges 
and Trinity College ; the successful adoption of 
the Intermediate "Education system by Catholics 
is evidence of their desire for education, and is a 
guarantee of the snccess of a suitable 
3 C 
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system of University Education, 6591. Extent 
to which Catholics get prizes in the Interme- 
diate Examinations in respect to their percen- 
tage of the total population of Ireland, 6592-94. 
No danger of too many University students in 
Ireland, 6595, 6609. Percentage of the Catholic 
population which would be available for Uni- 
versity Education compared with present per- 
centage of Protestants availing themselves of 
University Education ; present number of Pro- 
testant University students roughly computed = 
1,500 ; estimate of the number of Roman 
Catholic University students under a suitable 
system roughly computed = 2,000 ; this latter- 
estimate checked by calculating the number 
of Catholic students who would avail of the 
proposed University for Catholics imme- 
diately on its initiation ; the number of 
students who may be considered as ready to 
avail themselves ait once of the new University 
system may be estimated = 1,000, 6601-8. 
The position of University Education in Scot- 
land is a proof of the possibility of having a 
large percentage of University students in a poor 
country, and of the beneficial effects of a wide 
extension of University Education, 6608, 6611. 
Advisability of establishing Bursaries and 
Scholarships in the University to help on de- 
serving students, 6612-13. The adequate endow- 
ment of University College, Dublin, as a College 
of the Royal University an impossible solution, 
6614-17. Difficulty of dealing with the ques- 
tion of the best solution of the University 
Question, 6618-23. Immediate and urgent need 
in Ireland of a College practically Catholic in 
its administration and teaching, which would 
be situated in Dublin, and at least comparable 
with Trinity College in equipment and endow- 
ment ; question of the connection of this College 
with a University discussed : — with (1) Dub- 
lin University, (2) Royal University ; affiliation 
with Dublin University outside the Commission’s 
purview; affiliation with Royal University 
unsatisfactory because of (1) too great impor- 
tance given to examinations in this University, 
(2) the detrimental competition between the 
constituent Colleges, (3) the low status to which 
the position of the teaching staff of the Col- 
leges is reduced — instead of University Pro- 
fessors they are little more than College 
“ guides ” ; (4) the system of the Royal Univer- 
sity intrinsically bad from an educational point 
of view, although the University has been ad- 
ministered with great ability and success, and 
has been of much service to the Catholic Colleges, 
6623. The better alternative is to convert the 
Catholic College into a self-contained Uni- 
versity, 61623. The present University College 
would be superseded by the proposed new Col- 
lege ; question of the relation of College of 
Science with the proposed new College, 
6626-32. Catholic University School of Medi- 
cine founded by the Catholic Bishops in 1855 ; 
sources from which funds were obtained ; no 
State endowment ; change in government of 
the 'College in 1891, under the Educational 
Endowments Commission ; new scheme of con- 
stitution finally approved in 1891, 6630, 6647- 
48. i Consideration of the College in relation 

to the State-endowed Dish Medical Schools ; 
number of students registered from each of 
these Medical Sohools (excluding Trinity Col- 
lege) from 1896-7 to 1900-1, compared with 
the number registered from the Catholic Uni- 
versity School ; numbers of students from each 
of Dublin Medical Schools (excluding Trinity 
College) “ returned for dissections,” from 
1896-97 to 1900-1, compared ; number of stu- 
dents attending lectures in the Catholic Univer- 
sity Medical School compared with the num- 
bers of students in each of the State-endowed 
Irish Medical Schools (excluding Trinity Col- 
lege) from 1896-97 to 1900-1 ; the progress of 
the Catholic University School is shown by 
these tables, and by a table of average yearly 
attendance of students at the Medical Schools 
for the three years, 1886-9, and the three 
years, 1898-1901 ; large increase in the number 
of student® of the Catholic Medical School in 
. 1900, likely to be permanent, 6633, 6634-36. 
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Probable cause of this increase is the chance 
m the local authorities under the Locll 
Government Act, which threw open to Oathofica 
certain medical appointments from which they 
had previously been debarred ; the success 
the Catholic University School of Medicine m 
demonstrated by the foregoing statistics, a 
propf that it enjoys the confidence of a larva 
section of the people; efficiency of the School- 
qualifications of the teaching staff ; details of 
the distinctions of Professors of the College- 
students of tile School percentage of the total 
number of students graduating in the Roval 
University, and College of Physicians, and 
College of Surgeons ; distinctions in the Royal 
University won by students of the Catholic 
Medical School contrasted with those gained 
by students of the other Medical Schools • 
inadequate equipmenti of the School ; necessity 
and advantage of the State providing the School 
with buildings and equipment, and an adequate 
endowment for maintenance, 6633, 6649-57. 
Usefulness and importance of original research 
m Medicine and every branch of University 
work ; importance of making provision for • 
large store of intellectual power available for 
this work in Ireland, but prevented from en- 
gaging in it owing to lack of means and oppor- 
tunities, 6633, 6662-65. No tests in the Catho- 
lic University School of Medicine ; Protestant 
students in, 6637-38, 6644. Question of change 
in the constitution of the School in case of the 
establishment of a Catholic University, or the 
granting of a State- endowment to the School, 
6637-43, 6646. Desirability of admitting women 
to all degrees without restriction ; admission 
of women to Catholic' University Medical 
School, 6659-61. Regulations as to granting 
degrees to extern students ; desirability of 
making a distinction between degrees given to 
extern students ; the total abolition of the 
system of granting degrees to students who 
have not attended lectures, not desirable ; the 
powers of granting such degrees might 
gradually be limited to London University, 
6666-76. 


N 

National Education System: 

Establishment of the National Education Board 
in 1831 regarded as being only a provisional 
arrangement — Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Denominational character of, an argument in 
favour of denominational higher education— 
Chief Baron Bailee, 6480. 

Backward condition of Science teaching in, up 
to the present ; causes ; efforts of the National 
Board to remedy this evil ; Science teaching 
made compulsory — Mr. Heller, 4842, et seq. 

Co-ordination between the technical system and 
the primary • system of education facilitated 
by the introduction of the new programme by 
the National Education Board — Mr. OUl, 
4148 ; Mr. Blair, 4665 ; Mr. Heller, 4849. 

Desirability of establishing a system of educa- 
tional co-ordination by which pupils of excep- 
tional talents may be enabled to proceed from 
Primary to Secondary Schools, and thence to 
the Universities — Chief Bajron Palles, 6480. _ 

System of Bursaries for enabling pupils of Pri- 
mary or Continuation Schools to proceed to 
Technical Schools, and thence to the higher 
Technical Colleges — Mr. Gill, 4149-74 ; Mr. 
Blair, 4810 ; Mr. Heller, 4850-51 ; Mr. Bevis, 
4911-13; Col. Plunkett, 5882-83. 

In instituting Bursaries to enable pupils of 
National Schools to proceed to Secondary 
Schools, and ultimately to the University, 
care should be taken to adopt schemes suitable 
to the various requirements of the different 
classes of people which these schemes are in- 
tended to benefit — Mr. Gill, 4182-86. 

Importance of establishing in Primary Schools 
a sound basis for Technical Education — Mr. 
OUl, 3995, 4203-10; Mr. Reynold?, 4420-21; 
Mr. Heller, 4845 ; Mr. Bevis, 4914-19 ; Ool. 
Plunkett, 5880 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 6418. 
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National Education System — continued. 

System of Bursaries and Scholarships in Man- 
chester enabling pupils from Primary Schools 
to proceed to Secondary Schools, and thence 
to Universities — Mr. Keynotes, 4508-26; in 
England and Scotland generally, Mr. Blair, 
4650-52, 4656-63 ; Mr. Ogilric, 5136-37 ; in 
Birmingham, Mr. Heller, 4852-59 ; Mr. Bevis, 
4905-10; in London, Mr. Webb, 6222-29; in 
Wales, Principal Reichel 7155-64, 7177-83. 
(See also under Intermediate Education Sys- 

Grants for Drawing, given to Primary Schools, 
formerly by Science and Art Department, now 
by the Department of Agriculture — Mr. Blair, 
4664-66. 

The question of the possibility of the recognition 
of the Science course of the Training Colleges 
by a teaching University in Dublin — Mr. 
Heller, 4860-64 ; Mr. Grates, 5785-89. 
Desirability of the Intermediate Education Board 
providing inducements for monitors of National 
Schools to pass through Secondary Schools be- 
fore entering the Training Colleges — Mr. 
Heller, 4864-68. 

Arrangement in Wales by which Elementary 
teachers are enabled to pass through Secondary 
Schools and obtain a University training— 
Principal Reichel, 7120, 7183-95. 

System of Hand-an'd-Eye Training and Manual 
Instruction in National Schools ; educational 
value of this instruction to all classes of stu- 
dents ; special usefulness of, to those who con- 
template following technical or agricultural 
pursuits — Mr. Boris, 4901-2. 

Desirability of utilising Model Schools for Agri- 
cultural and Technical Education — Most Rev. 
Dr. Kelly, 5204-5, 5237-47 ; Rev. P. J. Dow- 
ling, 5716-17. 

Nerincx, M. Alfred, ll.d., d.polit. sc., Professor of 
Constitutional Law in the University of Lou- 
vain. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been Professor at Louvain for three years, 
and is Secretary of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, 7339-41. Legal status of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain ; it has at present no corporate 
existence ; account of the re-establishment of the 
University ; opposition of the Liberal party pre- 
vented the passing of a statute granting cor- 
porate existence to the University ; legal 
disadvantages as regards the holding of pro- 
perty, arising from the present position of the 
University in this respect ; free Liberal Uni- 
versity established at Brussels ; similar disad- 
vantages suffered by this University as regards 
absence of corporate existence ; effect of, on the 
attitude of Liberals towards incorporation of 
Louvain University ; Government will probably 
be induced to grant incorporation to both Uni- 
versities, 7344. Power of Louvain University to 
confer degrees ; intervention of Government 
restricted to registration of degrees which 
have been legally conferred ; statutes prescrib- 
ing the legal requirements for degrees, 7344. 
Finances of the University ; no grant received 
from the Government by the University as a 
University, but the School of Commercial and 
Consular Science receives £400 per annum 
from Department of Labour ; grant formerly 
given for a short- time to the University by 
Council of Brabant ; tills grant subsequently 
revoked, 7344. Finances of Free University 
of Brussels ; grant of £4,000 received from 
Council of Brabant ; means by which the funds 
of Louvain University are supplied, 7344-45. 
7348-54. Curriculum of studies in Louvain 
University ; legal regulations as to minimum 
number of lectures ; additional lectures 
given by the University ; special courses 
and schools in the University founded by 
the Professors with the approval of the 
Rector ; funds supporting these schools usually 
found by the Professors ; only in exceptional 
cases, as in the School of Agriculture, sup- 
plied by the Bishops ; School of Commercial 
and Consular Science supported by Govern- 
ment grant-, a grant from the Bishops, and 
subscriptions of business people in Antwerp, 
7346. Success of Louvain University ; number 
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of students attending, is more than one-third of 
the student population of Belgium, although 
there are three other Universities, and, in addi- 
tion. means of obtaining degrees by examina- 
tion without attendance at any University, 

7346. Grand Prize won by the University for 
its Medical department and Biological Insti- 
tute at the Paris Exhibition, 7346-47. Success 
of the L T niversity in the numbers of Govern- 
ment Scholarships gained by it as compared 
with the other Belgian Universities ; nature 
of these Scholarships, 7347, 7374-76, 7384-95. 
Careers in life adopted by students of the 
University ; Parliamentary and official posi- 
tions in the State held by former students of 
the Faculty of Law ; large proportion of Catho- 
lic members. of the Senate former students of 
the University, 7547, 7555-56. Positions held 
by students of the Commercial and Engineer- 
ing departments ; careers followed by students 
of Agriculture, 7347, 7577-80. The ‘Professors 
and students not hampered by intervention 
of the Bishops, the only limitation being the 
respect due by Catholics to the fundamental 
dogmas of Catholic doctrine ; nature of the 
oath taken by the Professors and Rector ; the 
University not a clerical institution, the large 
majority of . its Professors, being laymen, 

7347. Electrical department of the Univer- 
sity ; equipment of ; employments obtained by 
the students of, in Belgium and foreign coun- 
tries, 7358-62, 7396. Provision for research 
work, 7391-83. Faculty of Commerce ; nature 
and duration of the course ; men with prac- 
tical knowledge of Commerce obtained as 
teachers of the practice of Commerce ; degrees, 
diplomas, given in ; support afforded to the 
school by the commercial firms of Belgium, 
7363-73. Collegiate residence of students of 
Louvain University, 7397-400. Fees of the 
University compared with those of other Uni- 
versities of Belgium, 7401-5. Teaching of Ap- 
plied Sciences in the University, 7406-12. 


0 

Ocilvie, F. Grant, Esq., m.a., b.sc., Director of the 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art ; for- 
merly Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Is Master of Arts of Aberdeen University, and 
Bachelor of Science of Edinburgh University, 
4974. The Heriot-W att College ; origin of ; 
endowment of, from the Heriot Trust ; funds 
of the College specifically directed in the first 
place to developing evening classes, and cannot 
be directly used for day classes, although latter 
can avail of buildings, apparatus, equipment, 
&c. ; character of the evening classes ; number 
of students attending ; these students engaged 
during day in workshops, manufactories, &c. ; 
the evening teaching co-ordinated with this 
practical training ; advanced character of some 
of the classes ; attendance of L T niversity stu- 
dents at; Bursaries enabling certain students 
of evening classes to give up their work during 
the day and attend day classes in the College 
or University, or both, 4978. Day classes of 
the College ; intended as much as possible for 
the industrial population ; low fees ; Bur- 
saries ; Governors of the College empowered to 
remit fees entirely or partly ; full opportuni- 
ties for instruction afforded also to students 
who are in a better financial position, 4979. 
Latter students, having received a good Secon- 
dary Education, enter the College, qualifying 
by means of “ leaving ” certificates, or by pass- 
ing an entrance examination, 4979-81. Char- 
acter of the courses of instruction given in the 
day classes ; in addition to training engineers 
and chemists they are utilised by students be- 
fore they go to an apprenticeship or practice 
in the workshop, 4981. Relations between the 
Heriot-Watt College and the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; certain classes in the College recog- 
nised by the University as qualifying for a 
University degree to the same extent as classes 
in the University, 4981-82, 5022-32, 5043-78. 
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5147-49. Difference between the teaching in 
the University and that in the College ;> much 
greater development in the College of practical 
laboratory and tutorial work than in the Uni- 
versity, 4981-82. Students desiring to grad- 
uate in Electrical Engineering in Edinburgh 
University required under the present regula- 
tions to take out the course in the Heriot-Watt 
College; a conjoint course of study, which 
would make the resources of both University 
and the Heriot-Watt College available for stu- 
dents in Engineering, at present under con- 
sideration, 4982, 4984-92. Technical Educa- 
tion in Great Britain ; that branch which deals 
with education carried on alongside the edu- 
cation of the workshop or the office has received 
considerable development, but the education 
required for those who are likely to be placed 
early in life in positions of power or influence 
in the industrial world has been neglected ; 
reasons — (1) social causes, (2) the want of 
general appreciation of such education owing to 
the inadequacy of the Engineering courses 
which have existed in the Universities ; ad- 
vantage of establishing relations between 
higher Technical training and the Uni- 
versities ; difficulties in introducing Engi- 
neering education into some of the older Uni- 
versities ; these difficulties do not apply in the 
case of new Universities ; the high basis of 
Science required in higher Technical Education 
warrants Universities in recognising Engi- 
neering students as educated men, and con- 
ferring degrees on them ; necessity of having 
Professors in effective contact with present 
day work ; definite monetary inducement, e.g., 
opportunities of adding to income by consulta- 
tion work, should be held out to Professors 
with this object ; attraction of Universities to 
students, 4983. Value of a degree ; advantage 
of University culture to leaders of industry ; 
character of the University course suitable for 
such, 4983, 5003-5. Undesirability of multi- 
plication of Technical courses ; such courses 
should be few and strong ; desirability of 
having the seat of Technical instruction in the 
capital of a country, or in large manufacturing 
centres, where it would have the respect which 
is given to a department which is of importance 
to the country, 4983. Advisability of the utili- 
sation of fully equipped laboratories of Tech- 
nical Colleges by Universities, 4990-93. Feasi- 
bility of so co-ordinatmg the course of study 
in a University and a Technical College as 
to relegate the purely scientific teaching to the 
University, 4994-5002. Science degrees given 
by Edinburgh University, 5006, 5075-78. The 
Degree in Agriculture, 5007-8, 5011-14. Agri- 
cultural teaching in other Scotch Universities, 
5015-18. Heriot-Watt College and Agricul- 
tural teaching, 5009. Number of students in 
the Heriot-Watt College, 5020. Bursaries for 
students of the College in the University, for 
one year only, 5021. Standard of literary know- 
ledge required for the Agricultural degree in 
Edinburgh University, 5033-39. Desirability 
of having a University College with a literary 
side and a Technical side, including Agricul- 
tural teaching, 5040-42. Co-ordination of 
Heriot-Watt College with the University as 
regards Chemistry teaching, 5043-48. Danger 
of detrimental competition between University 
Colleges and Technical Colleges, 5049-53. Re- 
presentation of the Heriot-Watt College on the 
University Court ; constitution- of the Univer- 
sity Court ; mode, of appointing Professors in 
the University and in the Heriot-Watt College ; 
usefulness of having representatives of the 
Technical College on the Board of the Univer- 
sity, and representatives of the University on 
the Board of the College, 5059-73. Dangt#- 
of a Technical _ College losing contact with in- 
dustries by being absorbed in a University, 
5079. Usefulness of consultation work as a 
preventive ; the means of guarding against 
such loss of contact cannot be expressed by any 
general rule, but must be done in practice, 
5079-86. Salaries of Professors in the College, 
5087-92. Day and evening teaching by the 
|?“® staff; opportunities for research work, 
5094-101. Amount of general culture required 
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from students in the Heriot-Watt College 
5101-3. Commercial Education ; provision, 
for, in the Heriot-Watt College ; diploma in - 
practical work in office required for, in addi 
tion to class work ; difficulty in securing Pm 
fessors, 5104-9, 5114-21. Question of infusion 
of Commercial subjects in University teaching 
5110-13. Desirability of Commercial teaching 
m Secondary Schools to a small extent, 5122- 
28. Age at which students enter the day 
classes of the Heriot-Watt College; students 
mainly come from Secondary Schools ; a small 
number from evening classes of the College or 
Primary Schools ; progress of pupils from Pri- 
mary Schools to Secondary Schools by means of 
Bursaries, and thence to Technical Schools and 
Universities ; the normal method by which 
Primary School pupils proceed, 5129-37. 
General education of Engineering students- 
defect in curriculum in not making a modern 
language compulsory, 5138-40. Inadvisability 
of requiring a year in Arts at the University 
for students of College of Science desiring a 
degree; desirability of substituting a "leav- 
ing” certificate; possibility of avoiding the 
duplication of the course in Pure Science sug- 
gested for such students, 5142-44. Relations be- 
tween Heriot-Watt College and Universities 
in Scotland other than Edinburgh exceptional, 
5150. Desirability of establishing close rela- 
tions between the College and the University 
at the start, 5152. Application of this prin- 
ciple to Belfast, 5154-62. Agricultural in- 
struction in Scotland, 5162-66. 


Owen, Isambard, Esq., m.a., m.d., f.r.c.p., Senior 
Deputy-Chancellor of the University of Wales. 
(Index to his Evidence.) 

Distinction between Vice-Chancellor and Deputy- 
Chancellor in the University of Wales, 7026. 
Three constituent Colleges of the University— 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff ; constitu- 
tion of, 7030, 7068-71. Court of Governors ; 
Council ; Senate ; grant in aid from Treasury 
given to each College ; constitution of the Uni- 
versity of Wales; the Court the supreme 
governing Board, constitution of ; the Senate, 
constitution of ; is the advisory body, in aca- 
demic matters, of the Court ; Guild of Grad- 
uates, constitution of ; Theological Board, con- 
stitution of, 7030, 7072-81. Relation between 
Senate and Court as regards legislation with re- 
ference to University studies or examination in 
the secular faculties ; attendance at lectures 
in one of the constituent Colleges required to 
qualify for an initial degree in the Univer- 
sity ; power of Colleges to propose their own 
courses of study ; success of this system in 
preventing cramping of the teaching by too 
much uniformity ; course of study must be 
approved by Senate, before Court can approve 
of it, except after a formal process of appeal ; 
each of the Colleges thus has supervision over the 
other two and the standard is thus kept up, 
7030, 7039-61, 7064-67. Mode of conducting 
examinations ; external Examiners ; power of 
veto of : Vice-Chancellor chairman of all Ex- 
amining Boards, 7028. Teaching of Theology 
in St. David’s College, Lampeter ; regulations 
for Theological students ; Theological Board— 

S wers of ; Theological curriculum — high stan- 
rd of ; de-centralisation of the University; 
meetings of the Court held in the three Col- 
leges, and in other convenient places ; Senate 
also meets in the three Colleges ; Registrar’s 
office at Brecon ; meetings of Committee held 
wherever convenient ; functions of the Guild 
of Graduates ; University entirely undenomi- 
national and open equally to both sexes, 7030. 
Satisfactory working of the University, 7031- 
37. Number of students, 7032. Summary of 
the history of the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, 7038. Finances of the Univer- 
sity, 7038 a. No arrangement for counting 
class-work for the degree examination re- 
quired, owing to the association of all the 
teachers in the examinations, 7060-61. The 
attendance of members of Committees at meet- 
ings not prevented by the difficulties of travel- 
ling, 7062-63. Teaching of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University Colleges, 7082-90. 
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University. 
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Palles, the Right Hon. Christopher, b.a., ll.d., p.c. 
Lord Chief Baron, Member of the Senate of 
the Royal University of Ireland. (Index to 
his Evidence .) 

In the evidence of witnesses who were examined 
by the Commission at their First Session, five 
main questions were developed, with regard to 
which witness is desirous of expressing his 
opinion, 6472. 


a-) 

Question of the need for additional provision 
for the higher education of Homan Catholics 
Evidence on this point of a number of pre- 
vious witnesses endorsed by witness ; Declara- 
tion of Roman Catholic laity in the year 1870 ; 
witness’s recollection of ; associates himself with 
the statement of O’Conor Don, that this declara- 
tion was the spontaneous outcome of Catholic 
lay opinion, and represents their views and 
not those of the clergy ; coincidence of lay 
opinion with that of the ecclesiastics did not 
take place until a date subsequent to that of 
the Declaration ; Declaration did not claim a 
purely Roman Catholic University, 6472. 
Reasons for making provision for higher edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics : (1) injustice of 
the present absence of religious equality in 
educational matters; (2) detriment to the 
State arising from this want of equality; (3) 
present want of University, in which the dis- 
tinguished students who have passed the exami- 
nations of the Intermediate Education system 
can complete their education, lias led to the ex- 
istence of a half-educated class unfit for any 
employment available for them, and so disaf- 
fected and dangerous to the State ; (4) teachers 
of Catholic Intermediate Schools insufficiently 
qualified, owing to lack of provision for higher 
education; (5) Catholics debarred from 
administrative appointments in Ireland, owing 
to lack of suitable education ; extract from a 
speech by Mr. Morley, on this subject, 6472. 
(6.) Establishment of a Register of Teachers 
in Ireland prevented bv the fact that the exist- 
ing provision for higher education is insuffi- 
cient to enable the teachers of Catholic schools 
to have their qualifications as teachers tested 
and vouched by a University degree- ; the de- 
gree of the Royal University not considered a 
sufficient test, as it is merely an examining 
body ; danger to the country, owing to this 
lack of registration, that the educational insti- 
tutions will be flooded with teachers from 
England who are not qualified to be upon the 
Register in England. 6472-75, 6508-10. Teach- 
ing, not examining, the principal function of 
a true University ; special training required 
for teachers ; the passing of a difficult exami- 
nation not a sufficient qualification. 6472-75. 
School of Pedagogy in Trinity College and 
Royal University, 6475-79. Advantage of the 
legal Registration of Teachers in inducing 
teachers to take University degrees. 6479. 


( 2 .) 

Question as to what should the additional pro 
■vision — if there is such need for higher edura 
tion of Roman Catholics — he. 

Establishment of a College as Roman Catholi 
as Trinity College is Protestant, affiliated wit] 
and a constituent College of, Dublin Univer 
sity, the ideal solution; advantages of thi 
solution, 6480, 6494, 6561-64: (1) The bring 
ing together of students of different religiou 
denominations would be effected ; (2) th. 
prestige of Dublin University would be opei 
to all Irishmen, 6480, 6506' 6508 ; (3) th. 
level of University Education in Ireland woulf 
be most effectually kept up to a high standarr 
by this solution, 6480. 

Other solutions; the foundation of a new 
University for Catholics the only othei 


Pal l es, the Right Hon. Christopher, b.a., ll.d., p.c., 
— continued. 

satisfactory solution, 6480, 6494-96 ; be- 
cause (1) a College affiliated with the 
Royal University would not ensure finality, 
6480 ; (2) such a College would afford 

no opportunity of affiliating Maynooth Col- 
lege to a University, 6480, 6485; (3) the 
whole responsibility of developing the new 
scheme should be thrown on Roman Catho- 
lics, 6480, 6485 ; (4) necessity of leaving the 
persons responsible for the success of the 
scheme free and untrammelled ; importance of 
finality ; the establishment of a College for 
Catholics in connection with Royal University 
would he a boon, but would by no means put 
an end to the agitation which has now so long 
existed for religious equality in educational mat- 
ters ; justice of this agitation ; Catholic, claim in 
1873 considered by the Government and rejected, 
with result that the same question is now 
again under consideration, whilst the evil of a 
continual agitation has existed during the inter- 
vening time, and will still be continued if 
equality is not attained ; association in Uni- 
versity life between ecclesiastical and lay 
students ; advisability of a closer association 
than at present exists, 6480, 6511-12, 6517-19. 
Arrangement by which Maynooth ecclesias- 
tical students would be able to attend the pro- 
posed new University, 6480, 6485. Necessity 
of leaving the Roman Catholics untrammelled 
in the carrying out of whatever scheme of solu- 
tion that may be laid down ; impossibility 
of doing this if the College is affiliated to the 
Royal University, as Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity would have a controlling power ; prin- 
ciples on which latter body is founded: (1) 
that education should be unaccompanied by 
religion; (2) that an Examining Board is 
equivalent to a University; questions of the 
greatest importance in the government of the 
College would have to be submitted to a body, 
founded on these principles, by the Catholic 
College, of which the ideal would be opposed 
to these principles ; unreasonableness of such 
an arrangement, 6480. 6487, 6489-91. A change 
m the principles on which Royal University 
is founded improbable as long as Belfast Col- 
lege remains affiliated ; the conversion of the 
latter into a University inevitable sooner or 
later : this fact would make the establishment 
of a College for Catholics in connection with 
the Royal University a temporary, uncertain, 
and undefined settlement, 6480. 

(3.) 

Clin meter of the proposed Uni certify and College: 

Eaeh shall be subject to the Test Acts, in the 
broadest sense ; conditions involved by such 
provision exemplified by an extract from Mr. 
Morley’s speech ; the University cannot be 
altogether divorced from religion, and need 
not be neutral to religion ; extracts from the 
Oxford and Cambridge Tests Acts, 1871 and 
1877. and from the Dublin University Test 
Act, 1873, and tile regulations of Trinity Col- 
lege show that these Aets and regulations 
recognise the necessity of religion accom- 
panying University teaching, and have made 
it- obligatory upon the Universities and Colleges 
that they shall continue it as far as is possible, 
without interfering with the religious belief of 
students. 6480. 6507. 

The proposed new University should have 
a religious tinge ; references to history 
of Irish education, supporting this sug- 
gestion ; Primary Education — the National 
Education system, which was started in 1832, 
on the mixed education principle, had at the 
year 1890, become, by the force of circum- 
stances, in fact, denominational, as shown (1) 
by the small proportion of “mixed” schools, 
(2) by the fact that rules authorising the 
granting of aid to schools having a daily at- 
tendance under the ordinary minimum, if the 
means of religious instruction were not obtain- 
able by children of a particular denomination 
in any State Schools within a reasonable dis- 
tance, were made by the Board, and sanc- 
tioned by the Chief Secretaries and Treasury, 
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(3) by the fact that nearly all the managers 
of schools were clergymen, (4) by the fact that 
the State contributed largely to the main- 
tenance of denominational Training Colleges ; 
this tendency to denominationalism has still 
further progressed since 1890. Intermediate 
Education; the Conscience Clause of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act purposely framed to 
enable the most strictly denominational schools 
to share in the grant — practically all the Inter- 
mediate Schools in' Ireland are strictly denomi- 
national. University Education; failure of 
Sir Robert Peel’s scheme of Queen’s Colleges, 
6480. 

The proposed College should, in reference to re- 
ligion, be of similar character to Trinity Col- 
lege; the question of the stability in office of 
the University Professors ; observations of 
■witness on this point are made with sole object 
of preserving safeguards against the teaching 
by a Professor or Fellow of false doctrine or 
doctrine forbidden by the Roman Catholic 
Church ; necessity of such safeguards in view 
of the obligations of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ; Professors should be appointed for 
life, Fellows for a term of years, but should 
be subject to removal in the event of their be- 
coming incapable by age or infirmity ; there 
should also be a statute, similar to that of 
Balliol College, providing for their removal in 
case of misconduct or contumacious disobedience 
to the statutes and regulations of the Univer- 
sity ; there should further be a statute pro- 
hibiting Professors or Fellows, in any lecture 
or examination, or by any means under colour 
of their office, from teaching or advancing any 
doctrine or statement contrary to the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, or for- 
bidden by that Church ; section of the 
Statutes of the Queen’s College, which pro- 
hibits teaching contrary to revealed religion, 
should be adapted by substituting teaching 
contrary to the doctrine of the Homan. Catholic 
Church, 6480. Inadvisability of introducing a 
clause prohibiting Professors teaching matters 
contrary to doctrine of other Churches— this 
should be left to the discretion of the Pro- 
fessors, 6520-26. This alteration in the Statutes 
required, as the new University would have a 
religious tinge, while the. Queen’s 'Colleges were 
strictly neutral as regards religion, 6547-56. 
Possibility jof a solution in which the University 
would be without a tinge of religion, 6557-64. 

Constitution of the Visitorial Board, which shall 
determine the guilt or innocence of an im- 
peached Professor ; number of members on ; 
number of Roman Catholic Bishops on ; laymen 
on; judges on; non-Catholics on, 6480. It 
should be a Court of first instance, 6480, 6483. 
Mode of hearing a charge against a Professor ; 
views of previous witnesses before the Commis- 
sion on this subject ; the exact powers of the 
Bishops on die Board as regards matters of doc- 
trine, 6480, 6574-88. These powers should not 
be left in doubt, but clearly expressed in the 
Statute ; witness’s proposal would bo that the 
questions of fact, i.e., (1) whether the matter 
attributed to the Professor was actually taught 
by Mm, (2) if so was the Professor’s action 
contumacious, (3) if so what punishment should 
be awarded — should be determined by all the 
Visitors, lay and episcopal, and a majority of 
the whole body should bind; the question 
whether the matter attributed to the Professor 
was contrary to the doctrine and teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church should be decided 
by the Bishops who are members of the Board ; 
no appeal to the Pope should be admissible ; 
power of appeal to. the Pope inadvisable for 
three reasons : (1) interference with the auto- 
nomy of the University, (2) such power of 
appeal would be looted on with disfavour by 
the English people, (3) such power of appeal 
is unnecessary in the case of a University of 
toe character proposed; reason why the 
Bishops must necessarily have this special' 
power regarding, decision on matters involving 
doctrine, as distinct from the other members of 
toe Board : — laymen cannot be deemed to know 
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If* , -T .iT ^ Qeciae au tooritatively 
on it, while the (Bishops, who would hold 
their seats on the Board as Theological experts 
must, by virtue of their office, be deemed to 
know the Canon Law just as judges areldeemed 
to know the law wlnoh they administer ; hence 
it is logically necessary that there should be & 
rule binding the lay members of toe Board 
of Visitors to act on the decision of episcopal 
members in this matter. Extent of the conteol 
which the (Bishops would have over the Uni 
versity in view of their power of withdrawing 
Roman Catholic students in case of teachine 
contrary to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 6536-42. This regulation of having 
Bishops on the Board who should decide 
questions of doctrine is also necessary for 
the autonomy of the University, as, without 
the aid of toe Bishops, toe Board would not 
have any power of deciding per se a charge 
involving the question of violation of a specific 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. Wit- 
ness’s long and careful consideration of this 
subject has led him to toe conclusion that, if 
the Statutes of toe University provide that 
deprivation may ensue from teaching contrary 
to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
there must be persons who ex officio are 
deemed to know the doctrines of the Church, 
and that the decision of questions of doctrine 
must be determined by them alone. The only 
alternatives logically admissible, then, are that 
all toe Visitors should be members of the 
episcopal body, or else an arrangement such 
as that set forth by witness must be come to. 
Suggested alternative that toe 'Board of Visi- 
tors should not contain any episcopal members, 
but should be bound to consult toe episcopal 
body, and regard that opinion as authoritative, 
discussed, 6528-29. Analogy from the rules in 
the Dish Law Courts governing cases wMch 
involve questions of Scotch Law— case of 
Thelwall v. Yelverton, 6480. 


Further suggested regulations for toe Board of 
Visitors of the University ; the decision 
of toe episcopal body should be unani- 
mous, and should, if the whole body of Visitors 
so require it, be that of all toe episcopal 
members, otherwise the verdict should be that 
of acquittal ; toe impeached Professor should 
have an opportunity of being heard ; the ques- 
tion should be solemnly decided, and the de- 
cision certified under the hands of the Epis- 
copal Visitors to the entire body of Visitors, 
and should be final, 6480. 


Precedents for distributing duties amongst 
toe members of one single tribunal in 
toe maimer suggested by witness in the 
case of tlie Board of Visitors — (1) Trial by 
judge and jury previous to toe institution of 
regulations for hearing witnesses ; (2) the ab- 
stention of lay peers from taking part in the 
judgments of toe House of Lords. Analogy 
from the privileges of toe City of London as 
regards disputes as to customs. Precedents in 
Ireland — (1) Constitution of tribunals for de- 
ciding toe usages of the Churches under the 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Act; (2) 
constitution of ecclesiastical tribunals under 
toe Church of Ireland “ under the Statutes of 
the General Synod of toe Church of Ireland 
passed in 1899.” Opinion of witness as. to 
the advisability of clearly making provision 
for dealing with cases of questions of doctrine, 
6480. 


Governing Body of toe University ; Chancellor ; 
Vice-di'ancellor ; a definite number of ordinary 
members, 6480. Extent of toe influence of the 
clerical element on toe general government of 
toe University, 65T5-16. Crown to nominate 
members of governing body at first, but this 
system to be superseded by election; mode of 
election ; affiliated Colleges : — The new College, 
Maynooto College; question of beat method 
of dealing with Galway arid Cork Queen’s Col- 
leges.; funds should not be diverted from the 
Dublin College so as to cripple its forces ; only 
graduates, after a time, should be eligible for 
appointment on governing body ; expected 
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large number of ecclesiastical students who 
will take degrees in the University ; inter- 
ference of Crown in appointment of members 
should be as limited as possible, 6480. 
Endowment of the University College should be 
ample ; buildings should be more extensive than 
those of Trinity College and Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege together; reasons .—proportion of Reman 
Catholic population to that of the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian population combined ; present 
larger percentage of the Protestant population 
apt for University Education than that of the 
Roman Catholic population, due to the starva- 
tion of Roman Catholics for centuries with 
regard to University Education; this discre- 
pancy would gradually be removed on founda- 
tion of the new University ; the actual number 
of Roman Catholics at present suitable for 
University Education greater than the number 
of Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Students 
who will enter the new University: — students 
from the Christian Brothers’ Schools, students 
who at present enter Royal University, eccle- 
siastical students, sons of Catholic gentry and 
middle class, future teachers in Catholic In- 
termediate Schools; advisability of providing 
means by which boys of exceptional talents 
may be enabled to proceed from Primary to 
the Secondary Schools, and thence to the Uni- 
versities ; site of the University should equal 
in commercial value, extent, arid convenience 
those of Trinity College and Queen’s Univer- 
sity taken together ; the buildings and equip- 
ment should be on an equal scale, 6480. The 
annual income should be more than the present 
combined incomes of Trinity College and Bel- 
fast Queen’s Colleges, 6480-81. A propor- 
tionate sum should be given to Trinity College 
and Queen’s College, (Belfast, so that the com- 
bined income of these two institutions should 
equal that of the new University ; funds to 
which Ireland has a special title, from which 
portion of the endowment might be derived ; 
character of the teaching in the new College, 
6481. 

Faculties in the University ; Faculty of Theology 
unendowed by State; the other faculties, in- 
cluding Economics, to be those existing in the 
reformed London University ; advisability of 
affiliating Maynooth ; desirability of collegiate 
residence at least as regards attendance at 
lectures ; witness would be in favour of 
gradually and tentatively differentiating be- 
tween the degree of an intern and extern 
student, but does not consider it expedient to 
restrict degrees to intern students, in view of 
the precedents for the contrary established by 
Trinity College and the Royal University, 
6481, 6965-73. 

(4.) 

Question of advisability of establishing an addi- 
tional University in Belfast, or of continuing 
the Soyal University : 

The establishment of a University in Belfast at 
present impossible in view of the attitude of 
the Presbyterians ; the Royal University 
should be continued with alteration in its con- 
stitution, so as to give the authorities of Bel- 
fast Queen’s College a preponderance on the 
Senate ; this would only be a temporary 
arrangement, as Belfast will ultimately re- 
quire a University ; this University would be 
most useful, especially as regards the develop- 
ment of higher industrial education, 6481. 

(5.) 

Question of provision being made for the highest 
class of Industrial, Commercial, and Technical 
Education : 

Advisability of providing, for _ higher education 
of this nature in the University by establishing 
a faculty similar to that lately formed in the 
London University, 6481. Necessity for 
changes in the present system of education 
with regard to technical and industrial train- 
ing, 6497-501. 


The federal system of University Education 
not objectionable, per sc; question of 
possibility of finality in a federal sys- 
tem ; objection to competition between the Col- 
leges ; question of the advisability of Colleges 
conducting their own examinations, 6488, 6502- 
505 ; meaning of the expression Roman Catho- 
lic • tinge ” in the University, 6541. 

Pecnkett, Lieut. -Coeonel G. T., c.b., Director of the 
Science and Art Institutions, Dublin. (Index 
to his Evidence.) 

Experience of Technical Education on the Con- 
tinent. 5795. Polytechnic institutions of Ger- 
many ; independent of, and separate from, the 
Universities ; high class of instruction given 
by, 5797-802. Handicraft schools of Germany, 
utilised for the training of superior artisans’ ; 
teaching of trades in : utility of this teaching, 
5920-29. The classes of education given by 
these two kinds of institutions clearly distin- 
guished. 5803-4. Polytechnic institutions mainly 
intended to turn out leaders of industries, 
mining and electrical engineers, and not merely 
men eminent in Pure Science, 5805-6. Research 
work done in the Polytechnics, 5807-9. Large 
staff employed ; difficulty of research work where 
staff employed is small ; questions of the num- 
ber of hours each day during which a Professor 
should be required to lecture, 5938-51. Engines 
of different kinds sent to these institutions by 
inventors to be tried, 5808. Ages of students 
entering these institutions, 5810. Students in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, who are 
aiming at Government employment, enter at 
a later age than other students, owing to a 
course of two years’ training in the workshop 
being required before they enter the College, 
5810. Feeling that this course of training 
should be made compulsory for all who were 
taking Mechanical Engineering, 5852-53. Dura- 
tion of the course of study ; diplomas granted ; 
edict of Emperor entitling the principal Col- 
leges to grant the degree of Doctor of Science, 
5811-19, 5930-37. Government of these insti- 
tutions by the Department of Education, 5820- 
24. Science teaching in Berlin University in- 
tended entirely for those who are going to 
medical or pharmaceutical work, 5825-26. 
Education of engineers carried on entirely by 
Technical Colleges, 5827-28. The absence, of 
an Arts course compensated for by the high 
standard of general education given in the 
Secondary Schools; ‘leaving’' certificates 
taken out in these schools by students of Tech- 
nical Colleges, 5829-35. Charlottenburg Col- 
lege ; number of students attending ; no- even- 
ing classes at ; funds provided partly by State 
and partly by municipalities and by fees of stu- 
dents ; fine equipment of ; details of the equip- 
ment, 5836-52 ; University and Technical train- 
ing kept apart in Germany, 5855-58, 5968-70. 
Question of co-ordinating these two systems of 
education in Ireland, 5859, 5971-73. College 
of Science ; connection of witness with, during 
the period of its control by the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington ; mode of 
appointment of Professors, 5860-69. College 
of Science modelled after the German Poly- 
technics, but lacks the apparatus and appli- 
ances of the latter institutions, 5870-75. Ad- 
visability of University Colleges utilising the 
College of Science, when properly equipped, 
for part of the University course.; students of 
Trinity College attending courses in the College 
of Science, 5876, 5952-54. Advisability of co- 
ordinating the different systems of education, 
Primary, Secondary, Technical, and Univer- 
sity ; extent to which this co-ordination exists 
in Germany ; the system of encouraging pupils 
from Primary Schools to proceed to Secondary- 
Schools, and thence to Technical or Univer- 
sity institutions exists in Germany, but is not 
much favoured, 5878-83. Darmstadt College ; 
number of students in ; equipment of, 5884-90. 
Schools of decorative art in Germany distinct 
from Technical Colleges, 5891-94. Institution, 
in Berlin for training scientific agriculturists ; 
number of students.; ultimate destination of 
these students ; equipment of the institution, 
5894-907. Technical Colleges in America .; more 
time given to actual workshop training in 
America than in Germany ; co-ordination of. 
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with Universities, 5908-11. University at 
Li&ge; practically a Technical College, 6912- 
19. Agricultural Department of Louvain Uni- 
versity, 5915-17. German Agricultural Col- 
leges, 5918-19. Extent to which success of 
German Colleges can be ascribed to efforts 
of Government ; the relaxation of a certain 
amount of the military service in favour of 
those who have passed through these Colleges 
has contributed to their success, 5955-67. 
Australian and German systems ; the question 
of the advantage of the Australian in com- 
bining the education of the artisan and the 
leader of industry, 5974. Technical Educa- 
tion in Great Britain too dispersed ; too little 
concentration of, on those who were to be 
masters and leaders of industries, 5974-77. Ap- 
pointment of Professors in Germany, 5979. 
Commercial Education in Germany, 5979-82. 

a 

Queen's Colleges : 

Establishment of, in 1845— Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Provision for the religious supervision of Roman 
Catholic students, and fullest guarantees 
against interference with their religion afforded 
—Mr. Lecky, 6677, 6685. 

Failure of the scheme as regards Roman Catho- 
lics— Chief Baron Pallas, 6480 ; Dr. Starkie , 
6947. ’ 

Difference between the constitution of, and that 
of the proposed University for Catholics— 
Chief Baron Pallas, 6480, 6547 : Dr. Starkie, 
6961-64. 

Existence of Chairs of Agriculture in, formerly ; 
suggested causes of abolition of these Chairs— 
Professor Campbell, 4269, 4320-22. 

Extracts from speeches of Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir J. Graham as to provision for the non- 
interference with religious beliefs of students, 
and the affording of facilities for religious in- 
struction and supervision of students— Dr. 
Starkie, 6947. 

Extracts from speeches of Lord Russell opposing 
the scheme— Dr. Starkie, 6947. < 

Attitude of the Catholic laity towards the 
scheme ; opposition of O’Connell and the Re- 

? eal Association; attitude of Young Ireland 
'arty favourable to the scheme— Mr. Lecky, 
6677 ; Dr. Starkie, 6947, 6960-61. 

Amendments suggested by the Bishops— (1) that 
a fair proportion of the Professors in the Col- 
leges should be Catholics, and that the Pro- 
fessors and office bearers in the Colleges should 
be appointed by a Board of Trustees, of which 
the Reman Catholic prelates of the provinces in ] 
which the Colleges were to be erected, should be 
members ; (2) that Roman Catholic Professors 
• should be appointed for certain subjects, or the 

attendance of Catholic students at lectures in 
these subjects would Lie impossible ; (3) that at- 
tempts to undermine the faith of students of 
the Colleges by any of the Professors or office- 
bearers of the Colleges, if proved before the 
Board of Trustees, should necessitate the dis- 
missal of the Professor or office-bearer ; (4) 
that Roman Catholic chaplains, to supervise 
i , r ? 1 ;g ions teaching of Roman Catholics, 
should be appointed with suitable salaries, on 
the recommendation of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese in which the College was 
situated. With regard to above amendments — 

(1) Government refused to forego the right of 
appointing Professors, but promised to take ut- 
most care to select proper persons ; (2) Govern- 
ment refused to appoint alternative Professors ; 

(3) Government proposed that representatives 
of Roman Catholic Bishops should be members 
of Board of Visitors, but that the power of dis- 
missing Professors should be vested in the 
Crown ; (4) the Government authorised the ap- 
pointment of chaplains, but refused to provide 
salaries— Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Dissatisfaction of the majority of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy with the action of the 
Government regarding the proposed amend- 
ments m the Bill ; the condemnation of the 
scheme reiterated— Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Rescripts °f 1847, 1848, and 1850, condemning 
$arfe?6947 aS intrinsicaUy Dangerous-Dr. 


Queen’s Colleges — continued. 

Scheme finally condemned by Synod of Thurlec 
70§m r ' StaTkie ’ 6947 ’ Dr - Stone y, 6983,' 
Causes of the condemnation of the scheme— Mr 
Lecky, 6677, 6681-85, 6715-33; Dr. Starkb 
6947, 6965-77. darkle, 

Correspondence between Dr. Murray and Mr 
6960 alllS 0U the Sl,b i ect — z> '- Starkie, 6947^ 

Queen’s College, Belfast : 

Proposals regarding the introduction of Tech- 
nical teaching into, or the co-ordination of 
with the Technical Institute — Mr. Gill 
74, 4180 ; Mr. Blair, 4750-53. ’ 

Success of, due to its strongly pronounced de- 
nominational character in its early years— Dr 
Starkie, 6947. 

Queen’s College, Cork : 

Proposals for the development of, as regards the 
teaching of Agricultural and Technical Science- 
—Mr. Blair, 4704; Most Bev. Dr. Kelly 
5204, 5226-31 ; Bev. P. J. Dowling, 5717 ; Mr 
Graves, 5776-79. 

Queen’s College, Galway: 

The question of the development of, as an Agri- 
cultural College— Mr. Gill, 4187-90; Most 
Bev. Dr. Kelly, 5192-93, 5232-34 ; Ret.. P. J. 
Dowling, 5718 ; Professor M'Clclland, 6082-85, 
6091-96 ; Professor Somerville, 6348-52, 6390- 

Suggestion for the utilisation of, in co-operation 
with similar institutions in Cork and Dublin, 
for training Agricultural teachers— Professor 
Campbell, 4304-19 ; Mr. Blair, 4704 ; Most 
Bev. Dr. Kelly, 5204. 

Successful work done by ; research work in ; if 
number of students attending were larger, 
College ought to be a success — Professor M'Clel- 
land, 6046, 6071, 6083. 

Desirability of abolishing the Medical School in 
— Most Bev. Dr. Kelly, 5232. 

Queen’s University: 

Success of, exemplified by the positions attained 
by former students of— Dr. Stoney, 6986. 

Mode of appointing Professors— Dr. Stoney, 
6986. 

Fluctuation in number of students attending ;: 
causes of these fluctuations— Dr. Stoney, 6988. 
Advisability of reviving— Dr. Stoney, 6988. 


Registration of Teachers ; See under Teachers. 

Reichel, H. R., Esq., m.a.. Principal of the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales. ( Index to his 
Evidence.) 

Is ex-Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales, 
Master of Arts of University of Oxford, and 
Doctor of Laws of Glasgow University, and 
some time fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
7091-93. Witness’s experience of educational 
questions in Ireland, 7094-96. History of the- 
establishment of the University of Wales; 
Queen’s University in Ireland gave the first 
impulse to the movement ; Royal Commission 
on Higher and Intermediate Education in 
Wales in 1880 ; establishment of Colleges in 
Cardiff, Bangor, and Aberystwyth ; main 
principles of a federal University for Wales 
sketched in 1885 ; meeting in connection with 
the Eisteddfod favoured the establishment of a 
University ; conference at Shrewsbury on the 
subject ; movement postponed, owing to diver- 
gence of opinion as to whether the University 
should be a teaching or merely an examining 
body; Intermediate and Technical Education 
Act for Wales, passed in 1889, altered the 
situation ; resolution passed by the Court of 
the University College of North Wales in 
1891, led to a conference of the Colleges at 
Shrewsbury, which drafted a University 
charter on the principle that the University 
should be a teaching body, consisting of the 
Colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff, 
this charter was adopted by all the County 
Councils except Carnarvonshire, and subse- 
quently approved by the Government, 7097-100. 
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Reichel, H. R., Esq., m.a. — continued. 

Question of the admission of external students to 
degrees ; authorities of the University opposed 
to, 7097-99, 7101-2, 7131-39, 7154-65. Advantages 
of the University as a federal institution (1) 
the Colleges are not sufficiently strong to form 
separate Universities; (2) as separate Uni- 
versities the Colleges would be injured by 
mutual rivalries and jealousies ; (3) narrow- 
provincialism discouraged by common action 
in the University bodies ; (4) the support of 
Welsh national sentiment obtained by their 
union in one University— Disadvantages: (1) 
freedom of teaching a little fettered ; (2) ad- 
ministration, study, and research hampered 
by distance separating the Colleges. 7103-4, 
7l40. Democratic character of the University ; 
representation of the Conntv Councils on; 
popularity of the University, 7105. 7153. Un- 
denominational character of the University ; 
inclusion of a Faculty of Theology in the Uni- 
versity ; provisional recognition of Theological 
Colleges ; Theological Board, 7106-15. Admis- 
sion of women to the University Colleges ; 
advantages and disadvantages of this system 
as compared to the system of separate Col- 
leges for women, 7115-18. Training of teachers 
for Secondary Schools in the University ; de- 
sirability of such teachers having University 
degrees, 7120. Day training department for 
elementary teachers, men ana women ; nature 
of this system ; success of ; defect of the sys- 
tem, students over-loaded with work ; elemen- 
tary teachers enabled to pass through Secon- 
dary Schools ; third year's course in College 
for Agricultural subjects, 7120, 7183-95. Agri- 
cultural department ; origin of ; two classes of 
work embraced by ; degrees and diplomas ; 
purpose for which these degrees and diplomas 
are sought ; short winter course ; annual grant 
from Board of Agriculture, 7121. Experi- 
mental and educational farm : necessity of a 
co-operative system, such as that established 
in Ireland by- Mr. Horace Plunkett, as a 
supplement to Agricultural Education, 7122- 
24. Electrical Engineering department in 
University College of North Wales ; origin of ; 
nature and object of the course, 7125-28. Min- 
ing department, 7129. Development of tech- 
nical departments of special importance where 
a College draws its students mostly from a 
Celtic district. 7129-30. Cost of living to a 
student of the University of Wales, 7135-36. 
Victoria University and University of Wales 
compared, 7146-49. Desire for University 
Education in Wales. 7153. Secondary system 
of Education in Wales : system of Scholar- 
ships by which pupils from Elementary Schools 
are enabled to enter Secondary Schools, and 
thence proceed to the University, 7155-64. 
7177-83. The question of different courses and 
examinations in the various Colleges, with re- 
. ference to the maintenance of the standard of 
education ; satisfactory working of the exami- 
nation system of the University ; the principle 
on which the examinations are conducted en- 
sures the maintenance of the standard, 7166- 
76. Relations between the constituent and recog- 
nised Colleges and the University, 7196-202. 


Reynolds, J. H., Esq., Director of the Municipal 
School of Technology of Manchester. (Index 
to his Evidence.) 

Experience of witness, acquired in Manchester, 
in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and 
in the United States, with reference to Tech- 
nical Education, 4331-34. Action of Manches- 
ter City Council under the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act, 1889 ; a rate raised ; subsidy given to 
Mechanics’ Institution, and other Schools on 
passing of the Act of 1890 ; Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution was taken over by CSty, and placed 
under a Municipal Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee ; action of this Committee in building a 
Municipal Technical School ; resources of Com- 
mittee ; proposal for obtaining powers to in- 
crease the Id. rate, 4335. Oiccns College, 
4335-40. Courses of Science instruction in ; con- 
nection of, with Victoria University ; number 
of students attending these courses, 4341-52. 
Efforts of the College in promoting scientific 
education and instruction in relation to indus- 
trial pursuits, 4352. New laboratory in, 4352. 


Reynolds, J. H., Esq. — continued. 

Employments and professions adopted by stu- 
dents of, 4353. Scholarships and Bursaries 
enabling pupils from Secondary Schools to 
take out courses in, 4354. Date" of establish- 
ment of, 4355. Manchester Municipal School 
of Technology; character and object cf the 
School ; relations of, to Owens College and the 
Victoria University, 4357-63. Proposals as to 
the recognition of the teaching of the Muni- 
cipal School as a substitute for portion of the 
teaching of the University College, 4363. Ad- 
vantages to post-graduate students of Univer- 
sity 'Colleges availing themselves of the Muni- 
cipal School, 4363, 4373-76. Proposals as to 
the granting of a diploma by the School, 4364. 
Analogy between College of Science, Dublin, 
and the Municipal School of Technology, Man- 
chester, 4367-69. Problem of co-ordinating the 
teaching given in such Colleges and the teaching 
given in University Colleges, 4369-79. Facilities 
for research work in the Municipal School of 
Technology, 4373. The advisability of the 
utilisation of expensive Science equipments 
of institutions such as the Manchester 
School of Technology, or the College of 
Science, Dublin — in case the latter insti- 
tution should be similarly equipped — by Uni- 
versity Colleges for the teaching of Science, 
4373-76, 4579-82. Undue expenditure in Eng- 
land on small technical institutions with equip- 
ments suitable only for evening students, 4376. 
Greater need for institutions of the highest 
grade as a provision for the training of the 
managers and leaders of industries, 4376. 
Suitability of Dublin and Belfast for such in- 
stitutions, 4376-79. Higher Agricultural Edu- 
cation, 4380-©. Higher Commercial education 
in Owens College, 4384. Technical Schools in 
Get many and Switzerland, 4385. Character of 
the teaching of, in the specialised subjects 
equal to that of University teaching, 4385-87. 
Diplomas conferred by, 4387. Technical 
Schools at Charlottenburg and Hanover re- 
cently empowered to grant degrees, 4387-89. 
Separation of Technical from University teach- 
ing in Germany, 4390-92. Value of scientific 
teaching of the German Universities compared 
with that of the High Schools of Technology 
as regards practical utility. 4393-96. Post- 
graduate students in German Technical Schools, 
4394-95. Employments and professions to 
which students of German Technical Colleges 
proceed, 4398. Careers adopted by students of 
the Manchester School. 4399-403. Technical 
Schools in the United States, 4404. Great de- 
velopment of Scientific and Engineering sides 
of ; large number of students ; high range of 
instruction ; opportunities for research, 4497. 
Segregation of Technical Schools from Univer- 
sities as in Germany, 4408-12. Diplomas 
granted by ; value of, 4413-14. Success of 
German chemical industry due to the Technical 
Schools, 4415-17- Creation of new industries 
by means of higher Technical Education, 4416, 
4422, 4585. Necessity for establishing a sound 
basis of education in Secondary and Primary 
Schools, if higher Technical Education is to 
succeed, 4420-21, 4508, 4584-85. Establishment 
of higher Technical Institutions in Ireland — in 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Galway, desirable, 
4423-29. Utility of special schools for the en- 
couragement and development of small trades, 
4429-30. Distinction between Technical Schools 
and Schools of Technology, 4431-35. Teaching 
Staff of Manchester School of Technology, 
4455-45. Research work in the School, 443& 
ef seq. Research work done by students ; by 
managers erf industries ; question of secrecy in 
the latter case, 4446-68. Competition between 
Owens College and the Municipal School of 
Technology ; desirability of eo-oridinating these 
two institutions ; desirability of giving the 
Municipal School a U Diversity standing ; powers- 
and constitution of the Standing Committee of 
the two institutions, 4469-50. One local autho- 
rity preferable to a system of co-ordination be- 
tween different authorities, 4501. Fees and 
salaries of Professors at the Municipal School 
and Owens College, 4502-5. Relations of the 
School of Technology to the School Board and 
the Grammar School, 4508-32. Scholarships in 
3 D 
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Reynolds, J. H., Esq. — continued. 

the School of Technology for students from the 
Central Higher Grade School, 4512-14. Evening 
Continuation Schools, 4514. Evening classes 
of the School of Technology, 4517-20. Rela- 
tions between Grammar School and Board 
Schools ; system of Bursaries enabling pupils 
from Elementary School to proceed to the Uni- 
versities, 4521-32. Advantage of having a 
single local authority for all forms of education 
up to the University, 4532-34. Character of 
such local authority, 4536-37. Technical In- 
stitute of Belfast ; proposed character of ; de- 
sirability of oo-oridination with Queen’s College, 
Belfast, 4538-42. Desirability of recognising 
the teaching of, as qualifying for a University 
degree, 4543. Architecture, teaching of, in 
Manchester School of Technology ; in Victoria 
University, 4544-48. Constitution of Victoria 
University ; comparison between the Colleges in 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, as regards 
technological teaching ; proposal for the de- 
velopment of these Colleges into separate Uni- 
versities, 4549-72. Comparison between the re- 
quirements of Liverpool and Belfast as regards 
Technical Education, 4559, 4565, 4573. The 
desirability of a University in Belfast, 4574-78. 
General principles to be deduced from witness’s 
evidence, 4579-85. Small support given to 
technical training in the United Kingdom as 
compared with Germany, Shown by the num- 
ber of students attending Technical Schools in 
both countries, 4584. 

Royal University of Ireland : 

Advisability of maintaining the University as 
an examining body — Dr. Stoney, 6988, 7022-23. 

Principles on which the University is founded, 
and which the Senate have to carry out in the 
administration of the University — (1) the 
principle that a mere examining body is equi- 
valent to a University, (2) the principle of the 
dissociation of education from religion — Chief 
Baron Pallcs, 6480. 

Merita of — 

High standard of its examinations — Chief Baron 
Pallcs, 6475, 6480. 

Successful manner in which the Senate have 
carried on the administration of the Univer- 
sity — ltight Ilev. Monsignor Motto y, 6623. 

Defects of — 

Is a mere examining body, and not a University 
in the true sense — Chief Baron Paths, 6473. 

Not suitable for training teachers — Chief Baron 
Pallcs, 6473-79. 

Low standard of examinations in Ancient 
Classics for Pass B.A. Degree — Mr. Synnott, 
6809, 6816. 

The conferring of Fellowships on persons not 
being graduates or matriculated students of 
the University, and the taking into account 
of religious denominations of the recipients 
of Fellowships, illegal and objectionable — Dr. 
Stoney, 6988. 

See also under University Education. 

s 

Science : 

Present depressed condition of scientific educa- 
tion as exemplified by the falling off in the 
amount of the Science and Art Grants earned 
in Ireland, due mainly to great encouragement 
given by the Intermediate Education System 
to the development of purely literary education 
as compared with Science Education ; also, in 
some measure, to the want of facilities and 
funds for equipment — Mr. Gill, 3953-63 ; 
Most Eev. Dr. Kelly, 5211-14 ; Mr. Graves, 
5728-31, 5739. 

Non-existonce of Science teaching in National 
Schools due to alterations in regulations of 
Science and Art Department — Mr. Heller, 
4842. 

Danger of over-emphasising Science teaching — 
Mr. Gill, 3953, 3963. 

Importance of scientific education — Principal 
Lodge, 6883. 

Necessity for a satisfactory system of Science 
and Art instruction in day schools as a basis of 
technical instruction — Mr. Gill, 3963. 

Advantage of a short course in, for purely edu- 
cational purposes — Mr. Gill, 3974 ; Mr. Haller, 
4846-47. 


Scientific Research: 

Value of, in connection with Technical Educa- 
tion ; possibility of providing for research 
work in Technical Colleges — Mr. Gill, 4023-24 • 
Mr. Reynolds, 4447-68 ; Mr. Blair, 4737.49 • 
Mr. Heller, 4991-94 ; Mr. Ogilvic, 5094-101 ’ 
Mr. Stockdale, 5309 ; Mr. Graves, 5780-84 • 
Col. Plunkett, 5938-51 ; Principal Lodge, 6893'. 
Provision for, in Cambridge, Oxford, Lon- 
don, Birmingham, and Louvain Universi- 
ties — Professor M'Clelland, 5988-90 ■ Mr 
Webb, 6187 ; Dr. Garnett, 6325-26 ; Principal 
Lodge, 6924-27 ; Dr. Nerincx, 7381-83. 
Necessity for making adequate provision for, in 
the University — Professor M'Clelland, 5992; 
Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6633, 6662-65 ; 
Principal Lodge, 6893. 

Suggested reforms in the present system of 
Science Education prevailing in Universities 
in Ireland — (1) provision of proper equip- 
ment ; present equipment totally inadequate ; 

(2) employment of a larger staff of Professors, 
the present professorial staff entirely occupied 
in teaching to the detriment of research work ; 

(3) Honours student at Universities should be 
introduced to research work after two, or at 
most three, years at lectures and text-books; 

(4) institution of research Fellowships — Pro- 
fessor M'Clelland, 5992, 6007-11, 6020-53, 6076- 
81, 6086-90. 


Somerville, W., Esq., m.a. b.sc., Professor of Agri- 
culture in the University of Cambridge. 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Holds degrees in the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Durham, Cambridge, and Munich, and is ac- 
quainted with the teaching in these Univer- 
sities, 6327-29. List of Universities in United 
Kingdom in which Agriculture is taught, 6330- 
31. Course of instruction in Agriculture in 
Cambridge University ; nature of ; degree to 
■which it leads ; students specialise in the 
second or third year ; duration of the course ; 
no honours or prizes in Agriculture in Cam- 
bridge ; practical teaching on farm ; number of 
students ; objects ,for which students are study- 
ing : — small number qualifying as Agricultural 
instructors or land agents, about half the total 
number of students studying with no defined 
object, 6332-43. Usefulness of a Chair of Agri- 
culture in a University, 6344. Courses of Agri- 
culture in Durham aud Edinburgh more spe- 
cialised than the Degree course in Cambridge ; 
diploma in Cambridge ; a more advanced course 
required for, than for the degree; number of 
candidates for, increasing, 6344-48. Advisability 
of establishing a School of Practical Agricul- 
ture in Queen’s College, Galway, 6347-52, 6390- 
92. Utilisation of such sehools by the best 
students with a view to obtaining appointments 
as teachers, &c. ; those intending to become 
practical farmers more likely to depend for 
Agricultural instruction upon Secondary classes 
than the University, 6352. Position of Agri- 
culture in the Technical High Schools and 
Universities of Germany ; large number of 
students attending, mainly studying for Go- 
vernment appointments as inspectors and sur- 
veyors, 6353-59. “Leaving certificates" re- 
quired from students entering these schools as 
evidence of having received a liberal education, 
6360-61. Desirability of adopting this system 
of “leaving certificates," and of not requiring 
a student to take an Arts’ course subsequent to 
entering the University, 6365-66. Question of 
instituting a special degree in Agriculture, 
6362-64. State of Agricultural Education in 
England as compared with Ireland, 6367r69. 
Condition of Agriculture and Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Ireland, 6370-77. Dearth of Agri- 
cultural teachers in Ireland, 6378-80. Desira- 
bility of having Agricultural Schools and Col- 
leges throughout Ireland, with a view to sup- 
plying this need, 6382-83. Desirability of 
teaching Agriculture in Secondary Schools ; en- 
couragement should be given by Intermediate 
and 'National Education Boards, 6384-86. Pro- 
vision of Bursaries to encourage Agricultural 
students, advisable, 6388-89. Utility in con- 
nection with Agricultural Colleges of experi- 
mental farms, which should not be run on a 
commercial basis, 6391-92. 
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Starkie, W. J. M., Esq., litt.d.. Resident Commis- 
sioner of National Education in Ireland. 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Extract from the Report of the School Commis- 
sion, 1791, recommending “ united secular and 
separate religious education” for parochial 
schools ; recommendation of the House of 
Commons in connection with this Report 
in favour of a second University con- 
trolled by Catholic and Protestant teachers ; 
this "hybrid policy” remained in abey- 
ance owing to opposition of Protestant 
Episcopalians ; policy of free development : 
petition from Catholic Bishops in 1793, 
asking for authorisation to endow a Col- 
lege or University ; first real concession to 
Catholics, the passing of the Relief Bill in 
1793, which opened Professorships in Trinity 
College. Dublin, to Catholics, 6947-52. Foun- 
dation of Maynooth ; intended for laymen as 
well as ecclesiastics ; views of Catholic laymen 
as to admittance of Protestant students to 
Maynooth College, and with reference to 
its autonomy ; lay department in, languishes, 
and is finally absorbed by ecclesiastical depart- 
ment in 1817 ; Iiildare-place Society Schools 
endowed in 1791 ; suspected of proselytising ten- 
dencies ; Commission appointed in 1807 ; re- 
ports that no plan of education can succeed un- 
less its leading principle is hostile to interfer- 
ence with religious tenets of any sect of Chris- 
tians ; Committee appointed in 1825-27, reports 
in favour of establishment of schools free from 
any suspicion of interference with religious 
principles of the pupils ; House of Commons, 
in 1828, considers these Reports, and advocates 
the recommendations subsequently embodied 
in Mr. Stanley’s letter of 1831 ; “ mixed ” edu- 
cation, although at this time unpopular with 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, had strong 
advocates among the Catholic clergy ; resolu- 
tions passed by Roman Catholic Church of 
Ireland, 1826, in this connection ; statement 
by Dr. Doyle in 1830 before Parliamentary- 
Committee on State of Ireland, approving of 
“ mixed ” education ; views of Dr. Crolly as 
to attendance of Catholics at Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution in 1827 ; change brought 
about by Catholic Emancipation ; Dr. Bullen’s 
pamphlet (1829) ; his plan for establishing 
throughout South of Ireland a system of secu- 
lar Collegiate education ; measures prepared 
by him in concert with Sir Thomas Wyse ; 
main provisions of one of these measures, viz., 
a Bill for establishing a system of National 
Education, subsequently embodied in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter of 1831 ; scheme included a 
system of University Education, a system of a 
subordinate series of provincial Colleges for 
the middle classes, and a system of Secon- 
dary and Elementary Schools arranged in co- 
ordination ; establishment of a second Univer- 
sity, with religious instruction, also advocated ; 
Trinity College described as a “ mere eccle- 
siastical ” and " anti-national ” institution ; 
memorandum of Mr. Wyse submitted to the 
Government in 1830, enunciating the following 
principles ; (1) the “mixed" secular education 
of Catholics and Protestants ; (2) separate 
religions education to be given regularly' 
to the pupils of each denomination by 
their respective pastors ; provision of pro- 
vincial Colleges subsidiary to a teaching Uni- 
versity (not Dublin University), in addition 
to Elementary Schools, contemplated by Mr. 
Wyse as a truly “ National system ” ; Board of 
National Education established in 1831, em- 
bodying^ Mr. Wyse’s recommendations as re- 
gards Elementary Education ; this scheme of 
education condemned by Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians as unduly favouring the Catho- 
lics, vyas only temporary in character, and so 
remains ; Bill introduced by Mr. Wyse in 
1835 to supersede the foregoing scheme ; this 
Bill, although proposing a gigantic scheme of 
mixed education, was praised by Evening Free- 
man and approved of by Dr. MacHale and 
other Bishops ; opposition of O’Connell ; grow- 
ing feeling in Ireland adverse to “ mixed educa- 
tion,” due to influence of the Roman Curia ; ex- 
tract from evidence of Dr. Wiseman before the 
Committee on Diocesan Schools, expressing this 


Starkie, W. J. M., Esq., litt.d. — continued. 

feeling ; strong hostility towards •• mixed *' edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools during Papacy 
of Gregory XVI. ; pronouncement of House of 
Commons in 1838 as to desirability of estab- 
lishing a system of University Education in 
view of the extension of Elementary Educa- 
tion ; motion of Mr. Wyse in House of Com- 
mons in 1844. proposing either that : — (1) Uni- 
versity of Dublin be opened to Catholics, or (2) 
a __ Roman Catholic University established, or 
(3) some other provision made for higher educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics ; the Queen's College 
scheme really due to this motion ; Sir Robert 
Peel promises consideration of this motion, 
and in 1845 introduces the Queen's Colleges 
Bill ; the absence of all interference with re- 
ligious belief of students laid down by Sir 
J. Graham as the principle on which the 
Colleges would be founded ; the State endow- 
ment of Theology refused, but facilities given 
for endowment by private benefactions, sub- 
ject to the visitorial power of the Crown, 
also for Theological lectures within the Col- 
leges ; Trinity College, as a Protestant institu- 
tion, not to be interfered with ; the measure 
received with general favour ; Mr. Shed’s ob- 
jection to the unfavourable position of reli- 
gion in the scheme ; principle of non-interfer- 
ence with religion approved of ; Mr. J. 
O'Connell's views ; Mr. Wyse’s criticism : — (1) 
Professors of Metaphysics should be approved 
of by the Bishops ; (2) residential halls ap- 
proved of by the religious superiors of the various 
denominations should be established ; (3) the 
appointment of Professors by the Crown unde- 
sirable ; (4) a more industrial character should 
be imparted to the education given in the Col- 
leges ; establishment of a College in Dublin not 
in opposition to Trinity College, advisable for 
this purpose ; Sir Robert Inglis’s views 
as to the scheme ; Lord Palmerston op- 
posed to Mr. Wyse’s proposals for alter- 
native Professors in the “ dangerous subjects,” 
but in favour of the opening of Dublin Univer- 
sity to Catholics ; Sir R. Peel’s views as to 
unfeasibility of consulting the Catholic- 
Bishops ; he opposed the idea of alternative 
Professors of Theology and of making religious 
instruction compulsory ; the scheme con- 
demned in Ireland : (1) by O’Connell, as 
“Godless,” but the laity were not by any 
means unanimous, e.g . , Young Ireland 
Party, 6947, 6960 ; (2) by the Roman 

Catholic Hierarchy as “ dangerous to faith 
and morals ’’ ; views of Dr. Crolly ; amend- 
ments suggested by the Bishops on the follow- 
ing lines : — (1) that the appointment of Roman 
Catholic Professors be in fair proportion, and 
that all office-bearers be appointed by a Board 
of Trustees, of which the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates of the provinces in which the Colleges 
are situated shall be members ; (2) the 

non-attendance of Catholic students at lectures 
on certain subjects unless Catholic Professors 
be appointed ; (3) power of the Board of 
Trustees to dismiss Professors and others for 
teaching injurious to religious belief of stu- 
dents ; (4) the appointment of Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains to superintend the moral and 
religious teaching of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents. These amendment not accepted by the 
Government, but a promise given that proper 
persons would be selected for the Colleges 
situated in Munster and Connaught ; the ap- 
pointment of alternative Professors refused by 
the Government, but certain ex-officio members 
of the Visitorial Board, representing the 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Protes- 
tant Episcopalian religions, appointed ; the 
Government reserved the right to appoint 
and dismiss Professors, but stated that 
they would reconsider their position after 
1848. on the establishment of a Univer- 
sity ; O'Connell's view as to the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this arrangement ; a Board, with a 
majority of Roman Catholics, nominated by 
the Government, to recommend persons to be 
appointed as Professors, but effected nothing, 
owing to refusal of Catholic prelates to assist ; 
extracts from speeches of Sir R. Peel and Sir- 
J. Graham, replying to Lord Russell as to the 
3 D 2 
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position of religion in the Colleges, and the 
safeguards against interference ; views of Sir 
R. Peel as to the principle of “equality” in 
the new institution ; unqualified disapproval 
of the scheme by Lord Russell ; extracts from 
his speeches on the subject ; he contends that 
equality is not established by the arrangement, 
but could be secured : — (1) by founding an in- 
stitution for Roman Catholics equal to Trinity 
College ; (2) by opening Trinity College. That 
amendments in the Bill not satisfactory to 
the majority of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy; Dr. Crolly and Dr. Murray satisfied 
with the amendments as adequate ; opposition 
of Dr. MacHale and Dr. Cullen to the 
scheme ; extracts from their letters on the sub- 
ject ; Presbyterians not satisfied as regards the 
question of the representation of all religions 
in the. Professorships ; the condemnation of 
the scheme reiterated by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in 1845 ; the matter referred to 
Rome; Rescript of 1847 condemning the Col- 
leges as involving a grave danger to the faith 
of Catholics ; Rescript of 1848, describing the 
danger as intrinsic; Rescript of 1850, for- 
bidding priests to accept appointments in Cork 
and Galway Colleges ; letters of Archbishop 
Murray as to attitude of the Church towards 
the attendance of Catholics at these Colleges 
and Trinity College ; passing of the Queen’s 

•' Colleges Act; appointment of Presidents and 

Vice-Presidents ; Lord Russell becomes Prime 
Minister ; hostile to the scheme ; nothing 
done to advance it ; Lord Clarendon becomes 
Viceroy in 1847 ; desirous of conciliating the 
Catholic body ; conferences with the Catholic 
Bishops, with a view to making the scheme a 
success ; want of confidence of the Bishops in 
Lord Clarendon's assurances ; . project for 
founding the Catholic University ; Lord 
Clarendon ceases to consult the Bishops ; Pro- 
testants appointed as Professors in the Col- 
leges, in large majorities ; the Colleges finally 
condemned in view of the constitution of the 
staff ; final condemnation of the Colleges de- 
cided on by a majority of one in the Synod of 
Thurles in 1850 ; ecclesiastics forbidden, under 
Canonical censure, to have any connection with 

, them. ; views of Dr. Murray ; list of eccle- 

siastics connected with the Colleges up to this 
date ; unfavourable circumstances under 
which the Colleges, were opened ; resignation of 
the Deans of Residence ; Government in 1851 
desist from all attempts to conciliate the 
Catholics ; views of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy on the danger of “ mixed ” education be- 
come more extreme ; Dr. Dorrian’s evidence 
before Powis Commission, 1861 ; Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, alone attains any success ; this 
success due in its early years to its strong de- 
nominational character ; strong opposition of 
Episcopalians and Catholics to Queen’s Col- 
leges, Cork and Galway, 6947, 6953-58. Queen’s 
Colleges scheme compared with Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme as regards the principles involved, 
6961-64. Causes of the failure of the Queen’s 
Colleges scheme, 6964-77. 

iStockdale, H. E., Esq., Secretary of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. ( Index 
to his Evidence.) 

Previous to his present appointment witness has 
held the position of Secretary of the Durham 
College of Science ; constitution of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland College ; connection of, 
with Glasgow University from date of the 
ordinances of the Scotch University Commis- 
sion, 5250-51, 5262. Course of instruction in 
the College ; diploma given by ; holders of this 
diploma eligible for degree of B.Sc. on passing 
the preliminary examination of the University, 
and attending three courses of instruction, one 
of which must be Engineering, in the Univer- 
sity ; an additional course sometimes necessary, 
5251-52. This avenue to B.Sc. degree not 
much availed of, mainly owing to the fact that 
the teaching of the College is of a more prac- 
tical and narrower character than that of 
University, 5252, 5261A-62, 5283-85. Course 
of instruction in the College, 5253-54. Profes- 
sions for which the College trains students, 
5255-55A. Number and class of day stu- 


Siocxdaie, H. F., Esq.— continued. 

dents attending the College, 5256, 5310-11 
Number and class of students attending 
evening classes, 5258-60. Governing Board 
of the College; representatives of Glasgow 
University on ; Governing Board of the Uni- 
versity ; no representation of the College on 
5263-71. Equipment of the College, 5272’ 
Laboratories of the College not utilised by the 
University, 5273, 5327-31. Durham College of 
Science ; extent to which it is controlled by 
the University, 5275-76. College subsidised by 
the University, 5277. Science degrees given by 
the Durham University, 5278. Degree of B.Sc. 
can only be obtained through the College of 
Science, 5279-81.. Desirability of differen- 
tiating the education given by Technical Col- 
leges from that given by the Universities, 5286 
Desirability of students of Technical Colleges 
obtaining University degrees ; the course of tile 
College could be made broad enough to satisfy 
the University standard by adding a year to 
its duration ; this arrangement not feasible 
owing to competition of other Colleges, 5289- 
94. Different circumstances of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland College and the Heriot- 
Watt College as regards connection with the 
Universities, 5295-304. Research work desirable, 
but no arrangement for, in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland College, owing to financial 
difficulties, 5305-9. Cost of the equipment of the 
College, 5312-13. Provisions for Commercial 
Education in Glasgow, 5314-17. Agricultural 
School in Glasgow ; connection of, with Uni- 
versity, 5318-26. Agricultural Colleges in Scot- 
land ; itinerant agricultural instructors ; at- 
titude of farmers to this kind of instruction, 
5332-39. Relations of the three self-governing 
bodies — the Durham College of Medicine, the 
Durham College of Science, and the University 
of Durham, inter se, 5340-42. Government of 
these bodies, 5343-45. Extent of the auto- 
nomy of the Colleges, 5346-47, 5354-65. Re- 
presentation of, on the Governing Board of the 
University, 5348-50. Technical classes in the 
College of Science, 5351-53. 


Stoney, G. Johnstone, Esq., m.a., d.sc., jt.e.s., for- 
merly Professor, and afterwards Secretary, of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. ( Index 
to his Evidence.) 

Witness was Professor in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, for five years, and subsequently Secretary 
to the Queen’s University for twenty-five years, 
6978-80. Two main policies advocated in Ire- 
land in reference to the provision for Univer- 
sity Education of Irishmen — (1) the joint edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics and Protestants: 
extracts from the statements of Bishop Doyle 
in favour of this policy ; the education of 
Catholics in Trinity College ; Mr. Corballis’s 
letter to Dr. Murray, and Dr. Murray’s reply, 
with reference to the Queen’s Colleges ; Arch- 
bishop Crolly’s motion to have one of the 
Queen’s Colleges established in Iris diocese, 
6981. Archbishop Crolly’s statement with re- 
ference to opening Trinity College to Roman 
Catholics by removing the obligation that 
Fellows of the College should be required 
to take Orders or the Sacrament ; this obliga- 
tion completely removed many years ago, 6982. 
The alternative policy — (2) the separate edu- 
cation of Roman Catholics and Protestants; 
this policy pressed on Ireland by foreign 
influence, and not a spontaneous claim 
of the clergy or laitv of Ireland ; nature 
of the claim ; Cardinal Cullen’s defini- 
tion of it ; Charter drawn up by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in 1866 in conformity with 
this claim, provided that four Roman Catholic 
Archbishops should be Visitors of the proposed 
State-endowed College, with supreme authority 
in questions of faith and morals; a claim 
of this kind not acceded to by any Roman 
Catholic Government in Europe; Bishop 
Doyle’s evidence as to the power of the Pope in 
the appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland, 6982. Rescripts in reference to the pro- 
posed Queen’s Colleges in Ireland; the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland forbidden by 
these Rescripts to take any part in carrying out 
the Queen’s Colleges scheme, and directed to 
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frame rules for withholding the faithful from at- 
tending those Colleges ; the demand for separate 
education was thus pressed on Ireland from 
abroad ; the condemnation of the Colleges by 
the Synod of Thurles ; means by which the 
condemnation was procured ; dissatisfaction 
among the parish priests overcome by the ap- 
pointment of Administrators, 6983-86, 7018-20. 
Undesirability of the policy of keeping Roman 
Catholic and Protestant students separated in 
different institutions ; advantage of intercourse 
between these students ; the effects of the sepa- 
rate education of “ Liberals ” and “ Clericals ” 
in Belgium ; the impossibility of eliciting the 
true views of the Roman Catholic laity in any 
public inquiry ; reasons of this, the influence 
of the clergy on the laity; the signed De- 
claration of the Catholic laity worthless 
as evidence of pure lay opinion, 6986, 6997- 
7015. Tendency of clerical aims to encroach 
beyond what lay opinion has ever admitted 
to be the legitimate province oi the Church ; 
proportion of Roman Catholics compared with 
Protestants in Ireland apt for University- 
Education ; errors in drawing inferences 
from the total population, without reference 
to the number of each denomination in the 
higher social positions, e.g., professions, higher 
trades ; the exclusion of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical students, and the inclusion of 
Protestant ecclesiastical students another source 
of error in statistics; action of the Roman 
Catholic Church in drawing from Ireland 
priests not only for Ireland but also for 
all English-speaking communities ; effect of 
this in reducing the number of Roman Catho- 
lic lay students ; the Queen’s Colleges and 
Model Schools denounced because they were 
•competing with the Church for the pick of the 
clever boys ; the establishment of a Catholic 
University sought for, not to supplement the op- 
portunities for University Education at present 
in existence, but to supplant them, and to force 
Catholics to avail themselves of education nnder 
ecclesiastical supervision in lieu of better edu- 
cation ; efforts in Ireland to keep out of public 
employment through the country any Catholics 
who have not completely submitted to the eccle- 
siastical demands, as well as almost all Pro- 
testants ; these aims will be advanced by foun- 
dation of a Catholic University, 6986, 6988, 7017. 
Objection has been urged that Roman Catholics 
would not be satisfied to attend a University 
largely officered by men of a different faith, 
but Roman Catholic students prefer one Pro- 
fessor’s lectures to those of another altogether 
on account of his efficiency as a teacher, and 
take no account of his religious persuasion ; 
the success of the Queen’s University due to the 
appointment of Professors mainly with a view 
to their efficiency; list of successful students 
of the University ; fluctuations in the attend- 
ance of students at the University exemplified 
by a diagram ; cause of the fluctuations, 6986. 
The granting of Fellowships in the Royal 
University to men who have never graduated 
or matriculated in the University, and with a 
-view to the religion of the recipient, illegal and 
objectionable, 6988. Suggestions of witness — 
(1) no money should be spent directly or by 
subterfuge on any University or College under 
external ecclesiastical control ; (2) the re- 
vival of the Queen’s University, 6988, 6993- 
96, 7021, 7024 ; (3) the continuance of the 
Royal University as an examining, body with 
a prohibition against taking religious differ- 
ences into account in appointing to any of its 
offices, 6988, 7022-23; (4) provision for post- 
graduate work and research in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 6988. 

Synnott, N. J. Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law. ( Index 
to his Evidence.) 

Witness is a Roman Catholic and resides in Ire- 
land, and is B.A. of London University, and a 
member of the English 'Bar ; has long taken an 
interest in the University Question ; does not 
appear in. a representative character, 6796-800, 
6815, 6817-20. Does not propose to say much 
in addition to the evidence alrealy given on the 
question as to whether Roman Catholics have a 
legitimate grievance under the present conditions 


Synnott, N. J., Esq., b.a. — continued. 

of University Education ; considers that all 
Catholics are agreed that they have a legitimate 
grievance in the matter ; old plea of denomina- 
tional endowment largely removed under the 
conditions set forth by the Bishops in 1897 ; 
nature of the Catholie claim ; a claim for liberty 
to give in their own way a form of education 
which they think right ; quotation from speech 
of Mr. Slieil in 1845, establishing the principle 
on which the CMholic claim is based ; neces- 
sity of adapting the educational policy of a 
country to the conditions of the population of 
the country, and not to religious fee l ings of 
others ; principle of denominational education 
admitted by the State indirectly in the National 
Education system, directly in the endowment 
of Maynooth, and in the endowment of the 
Training Colleges ; it was also admitted by 
the establishment of the Royal University in 
1879, and also by Lord Mayo in 1867 ; impor- 
tance of providing for the education of Catholia 
laymen from the point of view of the State, 
and the general prosperity of the country and 
of the Empire, for the promotion of social 
order, sound judgment in public affairs (es- 
pecially in view of the passing of the Local 
Government Act), and for the development of 
great natural gifts, now only shown by their de- 
fects ; higher education, would also tend to 
bring classes together ; existing religious pre- 
judice in Ireland, based, to a great extent, on 
the question of education against ignorance ; ex- 
tract from pamphlet of Mr. Croker in 1807 on 
this subject ; prejudice of Protestants against 
Catholics, based on the assumption that the 
Catholic is an ignorant man ; instance 
illustrating this ; Catholics have to re- 
cover lost ground ; Trinity, although at 
present an undenominational institution de 
jure, is a non-Catholic institution de 
facto; large grants have been given to 
Trinity College by Parliament when it was a 
Protestant' institution, as well as to other de- 
nominational institutions, and the results re- 
main. de facto ; the plan of the Government at 
that time, as stated by Burke, was “ to sacrifice 
the civil prosperity of the nation to its religious 
improvement” ; importance of the University 
question as regards Catholic clergy ; course of 
studies and endowment of Maynooth quite 
inadequate ; the clergy will also require Uni- 
versity Education if such education is afforded 
to the laymen ; influence of the clergy as leaders 
of the people in country districts, as managers 
of Primary Schools, as controlling Secondary 
Schools to a great extent, and as members of 
Technical Instruction Committees, makes it ad- 
visable that they should be afforded suitable 
education, 6801. Clerical influence has always 
been on the side of moderation, and the in- 
crease of such influence, by providing Catholic 
clergymen with the advantages of University 
Education, will, on the whole, be on the side 
of good ; lack of education and culture among 
Catholics shown by the small part taken by 
them in Arts, Literature,, and Science ; also 
by the low state of periodical literature and 
the lack of bookshops in Ireland ; fundamental 
conditions of any solution proposed: it must 
be (1) adequate, including substantial equality, 
(2) acceptable to the class for whom it is 
intended, (3) final, (4) politically possible. 
Definition of equality, 6801, 6852. Declaration 
of the Bishops in 1897 points to a satisfactory 
solution; Lord Mayo’s proposals in 1866-68 
nob satisfactory ; proposal thrown out by Mr. 
Leeky that Catholics should frequent r.n masse 
Trinity College, with provision made for .them 
for definite dogmatic teaching and religious 
observances— discussed. 6801. This solution im- 
possible; reasons : — (1) It is not acceptable to 
a large mass of Protestants, and probably to 
many of the governing body of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; statement of Mr. Cooke-Treneh on 
this subject; correspondence quoted by Pro- 
fessor lyrrell, 6801-4, 6832-08. (2) Autho- 

rities of Trinity College, Dublin, refuse to 
alter their system of government and to give 
adequate representation to Onttolite and goaty, 
to allow Catholic religions servrees in the Col- 
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lege, 6801-4, 6838-39. (3) 'Such a scheme would 
be unsuitable for Catholic Clerical students ; 
(4) without large extension of premises and 
buildings. Trinity College, Dublin, as it stands, 
would, nob admit of large influx of residential 
students, and without unanimity and co-opera- 
tion necessary funds and endowment could not 
bo obtained, 6801-4, 6842. Proposed solutions : 
the present provision, viz., an unendowed Col- 
lege in connection with Royal University, has 
been proved to be inadequate ; three principal 
solutions : — ^(1) A modified Royal University, 
with Catholic College or Colleges attached ; (2) 
a separate University for Catholics ; (3) a 
separate autonomous College for Catholics affi- 
liated, with Trinity College, to an enlarged 
University of Dublin. Solution (1) would 
not be satisfactory as (a.) the Univer- 
sity would be merely a system of govern- 
ment and examination, no professoriat, 
no endowment of research ; it would neces- 
sitate affiliation of Colleges hundreds of 
miles apart, 6804. (b.) Such a solution, leaving 
Trinity College uniting characteristics of College 
and University, would never be accepted as equal 
and final, 6804. Solution (3) ; object of witness 
in referring to this solution, 6804, 6821-25. Char- 
acter of the Governing Board of the University 
under Solution 3 ; influence of, on the Catholic 
College and Trinity College; this solution 
preferable to Solution (2) in the following res- 
pects : (a . ) the degrees of a separate Catholic 
University would not have the same value aa 
degrees of the University of Dublin, especially 
in the case of the large number of students 
leaving Ireland ; to them degrees of a 
Catholic University would be a positive 
drawback amongst anti-Catholics, 6804. (6.) 

The advantages and prestige of Dublin Univer- 
sity would be lost ; views of Sir Thomas Wyse 
and Mr. Sheil on this point, 6804-7. (c.) The 
multiplication of Universities tends bo the 
lowering of the University standard of educa- 
tion ; a comparison of the population of Ireland 
with that of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
shows that the establishment of two Univer- 
sities in Dublin, and virtually another in Cork, 
would provide more higher educational institu- 
tions in proportion to the population than 
exists in the case of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, 6807, 6826-31, 6873-75. (d.) Catholics 
having little experience of University Education 
would be glad to avail themselves of the experi- 
ence and teaching powers of others, 6807. (<•.) 
Similar demands for denominational University 
Education might be made by Trinity College 
and the Presbyterians, winch would make the 
passing of an Act qf Parliament for a Catholic 
University difficult, 6808. (/.) The mingling 
of Catholic and Protestant students would be 
prevented, (g.) This solution would also be 
uneconomical, as a duplication of equipment 
would be required, which could be used in com- 
mon in case of the establishment of a Catholic 
College affiliated with Trinity College to Dub- 
lin University, e.g., Trinity College Library. 
(A.) Doubtful whether there would be a suffi- 
cient number of Arts students in a Catholic 
University, to make an Arts course a success, 
6807. Yalue of a training in the “ old learning ” 
as a preparation for professional and, to a great 
extent, industrial careers ; witness differs in 
this respect from the opinion on the snbject 
expressed ip the Bishop of Limerick’s pamphlet 
on “A University for Catholics,” 6807-8. The 
fact that the Catholic University of Louvain 
has been a success should not he dwelt on too 
much, as the circumstances of Belgium and of 
Ireland are different ; views of Catholics, both 
ecclesiastics and laymen, from the very begin- 
ning in favour of a solution allowing them to 
avail themselves of the advantages and prestige 
of Trinity College exemplified in the history of 
the question ; views of Sheil, Heron, Eagan, 
Wyse, and 'Dr Woodlock on the subject ; De- 
claration of the Catholic laity, 6808. Mr. Butt’s 
Bill, Mr. Balfour’s and Dr. Walsh's views on 
the subject, 6809. ( i .) The requirements of 
ecclesiastical students can be met whether 
Where is a College or University, by a separate 
house of residence, as in Germany, (j.) Par- 
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liament is much more likely to establish or 
endow a College than a University. The New 
South Wales Colleges form a precedent for a 
College, but undenominationalists will rely on 
the fact that there is no precedent for a State 
endowed denominational University. (ft \ 
Difficulties as to degrees for Protestant women, 
students would remain unsolved, 6848. 

General observations on new College or Univer- 
sity for Catholics:— Its ideal and standard 
should not be merely practical or professional or 
industrial ; inordinate craving for professi onal 
careers in Ireland shown by statistics, 6809 
6840-41. Old learning, Science, and Philosophy 
should be fully represented ; question of re- 
quiring an Arts qualification from students for 
professions, 6848. Low standard in pass exa- 
minations in Classics for the 'B.A. degree in 
the Royal University, lower than that of school 
examinations, 6809-16. In Ireland thorough- 
ness should he encourageld ; superficiality com- 
bated ; teaching staff should be represented on. 
tiie governing body ; vacancies should be partly 
filled by co-option : if the Crown has pre- 
dominance, its appointments will be referred to- 
“ Castle influence ” ; degrees should be given 
only to residents, 6809, 6842-49. Appointment 
and dismissal of Professors to be the act of 
the whole governing body ; if the solution is 
a College, the whole Governing Body might be 
composed of Catholics, and so any difficutly as 
to appointment and dismissal of Professors 
avoided, 6809, 6862-72. Entrance Scholar- 
ships should take the form of free rooms, or 
rooms at a reduced rate, not money prizes; 
laymen should be about three-fourths of 
the governing body ; very questionable 
whether it would be advisable to have Uni- 
versity courses in Cork and Galway if new 
University is established ; question of recon- 
stitution of these Colleges as high schools pre- 
paring for University ; probable number of 
students who would attend a new University 
estimated from statistics of the number of 
people following various occupations in Ire- 
land, 6809, 6826-31, 6873-75. No part of the 
endowment of the new University or College 
should come from Irish Church Fund ; reasons ;■ 
the £20,000 a year given to the Royal Uni- 
versity should not be applied to higher educa- 
tion in Ireland, 6809-12. Imperial Government 
does not at present contribute anything to 
Irish University Education, except in case of 
Queen’s Colleges, 6853-61. Great need of 
proper Secondary Schools ; need for further 
reforms in Intermediate system ; advisability 
of a single authority for all- forms of education, 
6812-14. Desirability of Scholarships enabling 
boys from Elementary Schools to proceed to 
Secondary 'Schools, and thence to the Univer- 
sity, 6849-51. 


Teachers : 

Dearth of qualified teachers, resulting from the 
present unsatisfactory condition- of University 
Education — Chief Barron Palles, 6472-79. 

Dearth of — qualified Science teachers — Mr. Oitt, 
3953, 3963, 4135-37 ; Mr. Graves, 5728, 5739. 
Agricultural teachers — Most Bev. Dr. Kelly, 
5204, 5207 ; Professor Somerville, 6378-81. 
Technical teachers — Mr. Graves, 5739. 

Necessity of making provision for teachers _ of 
Agricultural subjects ; provision for training 
of, in the College of Science — Mr. Gill, 4001-9, 
4139; Professor Campbell, 4269, 4279, 4283, 
4323-27 ; Mr. Graves, 5739. 

Itinerant instructors in Agriculture ; duties and 
training of — Professor Campbell, 4279, 4295, 
4301-3; Most Bev.. Dr. Kelly, 5207-8. 

Provision made by the Department of Agriculture- 
for the training of teachers of Science and 
Agriculture; correction of a statement made 
by the Bishop of Limerick regarding the ar- 
rangements of the Department in this respect 
—Mr. Gill, 4138-44; Professor Campbell , . 
4269 ; Mr. Blair, 4666-70. 
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Teachers — continued. 

Desirability of establishing in the University a 
Chair of " Pedagogy ” for the training of 
teachers — Mr. Gill, 4141-43 ; Mr. Graves, 
5739-43 ; Chief Baron Palles, 6472, 6475-79. 

Mode of appointment of teachers of Technical 
Schools in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture — M r. Gill, 4223-26. 

Training of teachers in University of Wales — 
Principal Reichel, 7120. 

The establishment of a Register of Teachers of 
Intermediate Schools in Ireland prevented, 
owing to the absence of a University in which 
Roman Catholic teachers could qualify for 
registration ; danger of the country being 
flooded with teachers from England who were 
not qualified for registration in England— 
Chief Baron Palles, 6472-79, 6509-10. 

Training of teachers in Queen's College, Galway — 
See under Queen’s Colleges — Queen’s College, 
Galway. 

Technical Education : 

Necessity of establishing a proper system of — 
Chief Baron Palles, 6498-501. 

Limits of Technical Education as compared with 
Liberal Education — Mr. Blair, 4646. 

General educational value of a hand-and-eye 
training for all classes of students — Mr. 
Bevis, 4904, 4947-53. Instances of the success 
of persons so trained in obtaining higher posi- 
tions in industrial life than those who have 
not received a training of this kind — Mr. 
Bevis, 4924-29, 4954-64. 

Special difficulty of organising technical instruc- 
tion in Ireland, owing to the absence of exist- 
ing industries — Mr. Gill, 3995. Value of 
direct instruction in industrial work as a 
stimulus where industries are non-existent — 
Mr. Blair, 4687, 4724-25. 

Utility of Technical Education as a means of 
creating industries — Mr. Reynolds 4415-20, 
4585 ; Mr. Graves, 5732-39. 

Industries in Ireland likely to be benefited by 
Technical Instruction — Mr. Graves 5732 5735- 
38. 

Industries in Ireland with which existing Tech- 
nical Schools are concerned — Mr. Gill, 3996, 
4000. 

Special importance of establishing technical de- 
partments in centres which draw students 
from Celtic districts — Principal Reichel, 7129- 

30. 

Usefulness of trade schools as part of a system 
of Technical Education — Mr. Reynolds 4429- 

31. 

Usefulness of day Technical Schools ; abolition 
of the two schools of this kind hitherto exist- 
ing, regrettable — Mr. Heller, 4869-74. 

The development of such schools by the Inter- 
mediate Education Board not probable — Mr. 
Heller, 4874-78. 

Co-ordination of Technical Schools and Secon- 
dary Schools. See under Intermediate Edu- 
cation System. 

Difference between Technical Schools and Schools 
of Technology — Mr. Reynolds, 4431-33; Mr. 
Blair, 4726-27; Mr. Stockdale, 5288. 

Advisability of Professors in Technical Colleges 
keeping in touch with actual present day prac- 
tice in Engineering, &c. ; question of autho- 
rising them to engage in consultation work — 
Mr. Reynolds, 4454-55 ; Mr. Ogilvie, 4983, 
5003-5; Mr. Webb, 6167-68; Hr. Garnett, 
6286. 

Value of highly equipped Technological Colleges 
— Mr. GiU, 3963-64 ; for training leaders and 
managers of industries — Mr. Reynolds, 4376. 

Proper character of higher Technical Colleges as 
distinct from Universities — Mr. Heller, 4879- 
85. 

Desirability of establishing such Colleges in 
Dublin, Belfast, and Galway — Mr. Reynolds, 
4423-39. 

See also under College op Science : Queen’s 
Colleges. 

•Co-ordination of Technical and University 'Educa- 
tion — 

Necessity for viewing the education of a country 
as a whole, when making provision for Tech- 
nical Education, and of arranging for the co- 
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ordination of the different systems of educa- 
tion — Mr. Gill, 3944 ; Mr. Reynolds, 4583-84 ; 
Colonel Plunkett, 5878-80. 

Desirability of having one authority for all 
forms of education up to the University — Mr. 
Reynolds, 4501, 4532-37; Mr. Blair, 4769-89; 
Mr. Synnott, 6814. 

Undesirability of affiliating Technical Colleges 
to Universities ; the work of the University of 
a different character to that of the Technical 
College— Mr. Gill, 4091, 4122, 4173-74; Mr. 
Blair, 4829-33 ; Mr. Stockdale, 5826-27 ; Rev. 
P. J. Howling, 5678-712, 5714. 

Extent to which a University should include in 
its curriculum Applied Sciences — Mr. Ogilvie, 
4994-5003 ; Professor M'Clelland, 5992, 5997- 
99 ; Chief Baron Palles, 6481, 6543-46 ; Bight 
Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6627-32 ; Vice-Prin- 
cipal Heath, 6753; Mr. Synnott, 6840-41; 
Principal Lodge, 6884, 6942 ; Principal 

Reichel, 7129 ; Hr. Nerincx, 7409-12. 

Possibility of including a system of Technical 
Education in the University — Mr. Ogilvie, 
5079-86; Mr. IFc&b, 6102, 6132-43. 6164-65, 
6188-91, 6212-18 ; Mr. Wertheimer, 6444. 

The question of the desirability of University 
Colleges utilising the expensive equipments of 
Technological Colleges by co-ordination of 
teaching, or by some other arrangements, 
and of thus avoiding the duplication of 
these expensive equipments in the Uni- 
versity Colleges — Mr. Reynolds, 4570-82 ; Mr. 
Ogilvie, 4992-93; Mr. Stockdale, 5327-30; 
Rev. F J. Howling, 5700-1, 5702-12; Pro- 
fessor M'Clelland, 6000-6, 6015-19 ; Principal 
Lodge, 6891. 

Advantage of establishing relations between 
Technical Colleges and Universities, so as to 
enable students of the former to obtain the 
benefit of University culture and the hall- 
mark of a University degree — Mr. Gill, 4091, 
4174; Mr. Bevis, 4924-29. 4964-72; Mr. 
Ogilvie, 4983, 5003-5; Mr. Stockdale, 5289; 
Mr. Graves, 5790 ; Chief Baron Palles, 6481. 
The German system of “leaving” certificates 
in this connection — Colonel Plunkett, 5471-77- 

The question of the desirability of affording 
evening students in technical subjects facilities 
for obtaining University degrees — Mr. Heller, 
4887-90; Mr. Wertheimer, 6448-51; Vice- 
Principal Heath, 6768-70 ; Principal Lodge, 
6935-35 a. 

Danger of detrimental competition between Tech- 
nical Colleges and University Colleges — Mr. 
Reynolds, 4470-85 ; Mr. Ogilvie, 5049-53, 5059. 

Relations between College of Science and pro- 
posed teaching University in Dublin. See 
under College op Science, Dublin. 

Relations between Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, and Owens College — 
See under Manchester : Victoria Universitt. 

Relations between Heriot-Watt College and Edin- 
burgh University — See under Edinburgh. 

Relations between Glasgow and 'West of Scot- 
land Technical College and Glasgow Univer- 
sity — Sc* under Glasgow. 

Relations between Technical Colleges and London 
University — See under London. 


Technical Education in Great Britain — 

Progress of, in England ; Board of Education ; 
funds of ; work of ; Technical Instruction 
Committees of County Councils and Boroughs ; 
funds of ; work of ; mode in which funds are 
expended ; Scholarships — Mr. Blair, 4646-52. 
Progress of, in Scotland ; advantage of adminis- 
tration of all education by one authority; 
Science and Art programme introduced into 
Secondary Schools; administration of funds 
for educational purposes by Scotch Depart- 
ment ; Scholarships enabling pupils of Primary 
Schools to proceed to Secondary Schools, and 
from latter to Universities— Mr. Blair, 4653- 
63. , ' . . 

Great Britain not behind other countries in 
Technical Education of the kind given in even- 
ing classes, but sufficient training has not been 
secured for that class of persons who are placed 
in responsible positions in industrial life at 
an early age ; causes of this deficiency — Mr. 
Ogilvie, 4983 ; Colonel Plunkett, 5074-77. 
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Small extent to which higher Technical Educa- 
tion is appreciated in Great Britain as com- 

S ared with Germany, shown by statistics 

Ir. Reynolds, 4584; Mr. Wertheimer, 6406- 
9, 6413; Principal Lodge, 6885-86. 


Technical Education in Foreign Countries — 

Teaching in principal German Technical Schools 
is of a University standard— Mr. Reynolds , 
4395-97; Col. Plunkett, 5799, 5805-9. 

Ages of students in German Technical Col- 
leges ; workshop training required in cases 
of certain class of students in Mechanical 
Engineering ; advisability of making such 
training compulsory for all such students— 
Col. Plunkett, 5810, 5827-28, 5852-53. 

Powers of granting degrees conferred on German 
Technical Schools — Mr. Reynolds, 4387-89; 
Col. Plunkett, 5813-19, 5930-37. Course of 
study in ; duration of ; diplomas granted — Col. 
Plunkett, 5811-12. 

Mode of appointment of Professors in German 
technical Colleges— Col. Plunkett, 5878. 
Segregation of work of Technical Schools in Ger- 
many and United States from that of Uni- 
versities— Mr. Reynolds, 4390-93, 4408-12 • 
Col. Plunkett, 5797, 5856-58, 5968-70. 

German Technical Colleges under control of the 
Department of Education— Col. Plunkett 
5820-24. ’ 

Necessity of requiring students of Technical Col- 
leges to take an Arts course in the University 
before qualifying for a degree, obviated owing 
to the high standard of general education given 
m the German Secondary Schools— Col. Plun- 
kett, 5829-35. 

Cliarlottenburg College and Darmstadt College ; 
details as to equipment of ; funds of ; class of 
students; courses of study— Col. Plunkett, 
5836-52 ; 5884-90. 

Value of scientific training of Technical Schools 
compared with that given by Universities— Mr. 
Reynolds, 4393-96 ; Col. Plunkett, 5825-26. 
Post-graduate work in German Teclmical Schools 
— Mr. Reynolds, 4394-95. 

Careers in life for which students of German 
Technical Schools are trained — Mr. Reynolds, 

The idea of bringing promising pupils from Pri- 
mary Schools, grade by grade, to the Univer- 
sity, by means of Bursaries, not favoured in 
Germany— Col. Plunkett, 5883. 

Advantages which have been derived in Germany 
from the development of Technical Education 
— Mr. Reynolds, 4415-18. 

Extent to which success of German Technical Col- 
leges is due to efforts of Government; good 
effect of granting relaxation of military ser- 
vice in cases of students who have passed 
through Teclmical Colleges— Col. Plunkett, 
5955-67. 

Polytechnic at Zurich ; large development of, on 
5713 P1 ' aCtiCal side ~ Bc ' y - F ■ fowling, 5705-6, 
Tedmical Departments in Louvain University — 
Might Rev. Monsignor Mercier, 7225-26 ; Dr. 
Nenncx, 7357-62, 7381-83, 7396, 7406-12. 
University at Lifege, really a Technical College 
—Col. Plunkett, 5912-14. 

Greater development of the Engineering and 
scientific side in the Technical Schools of 
United States than in those of Germany — Mr 
Reynolds, 4404-7. 

Diplomas of American Technical Schools— Mr. 
Reynolds, 4413-14. 

Handicraft Schools ” in Germany ; trades 
taught ; usefulness of, in training superior 
artisans— OoZ. Plunkett, 5803-4. 

Schools of Decorative Art in Germany— Go?. 

Plunkett, 5891-93, 5920-29. 

Technical instruction in Australia; Technical 
College m Sidney ; smaller State-endowed Col- 
leges exist in almost every town of importance ; 
separation of Technical Education from Uni- 
versity Education— Rev. P. J. Dowling, 5673- 
78; Col. Plunkett, 5974. 

Technical Education in Agricultural subjects— 
see under Agricultural Education. 
bee also under Architecture: Belfast Tech- 
nical Institute: Birmingham: Bristol: 
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Commercial Education: Department of Appt 
cumure and Technical Instruction for Ip, 
land: Intermediate Education System- 
Louvain University: National Education 
System: Queen’s Colleges: Scientific Bf* 
search : Teachers : University op Wales. 

Trinity College, Dublin : 

Distinction between Trinity College and the Uni 
versity of Dublin-Dr. Mahaffy, 7278 

Al i^, nd ™ ommational institution — Mr. Leckv 
6696-97, 6700-4. y ’ 

Trinity College, although de jure undenomina- 
“ " d 

Exilities afforded for many generations to 
Korn an Catholic students to enter, with fullest 
guarantee against smallest interference with 
then- ^religious belief— Mr. Lccky, 6677-80,. 

Relief Bill of 1793— Mr. Lccky, 6677-80: Dr 
Starkie, 6947. 

Attitude of Bishop Doyle and Archbishops 
Murray and Crolly as regards the attendance 
of Catholic students at — Dr. Stoney, 6981-82. 

Divinity School of, interferes in no way with 
students of— Mr. Leclty, 6677. 

Attitude of the Governing Body with regard to 
the possibility of Roman Catholics frequenting- 
Trimty College on masse — Mr. Lecky, 6677- 
Mr. Synnott, 6802, 6832-35. 

Attitude of the authorities of, as regards afford- 
ing Roman Catholic students provision for 
religious instruction and supervision in the 
College— Mr. Lecky, 6677, 6705-10 ; Mr. Syn- 
nott, 6838-39. J 

Roman Catholic students in — Mr. Lccky, 6677. 
Attendance of, in Trinity College, not dan- 
gerous to their faith if they have been pro- 
perly instructed in their religion by their 
parents or clergy— Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

Attitude of Roman Catholic Hierarchy towards 
— Mr. Lecky, 6677. 


u 

University College, Dublin : 

Effect of the establishment of an adequately en- 
dowed new University College in Dublin on 
the position of — Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 

The adequate endowment of, a solution of the 
University Question— Mr. Lecky, 6677, 6691, 
6693, 6697-700, 6711. Would not be a possible- 
solution of the University Question — Right 
Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6614-17. 

University Education : 

Past History of — 

Claim of Earl of Tyrone for a Roman Catholic 
University in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

Report of School Commission, 1791, recommend- 
ing “united secular and separate religious 
education” the first attempt at providing a 
system free from proselytising tendencies — Dr. 
Starkie, 6947. 

Proposal for the erection of a University for 
Roman Catholics and dissenting Protestants— 
Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Petition of Catholic Bishops in 1793 for authori- 
sation to- enable Roman Catholics to endow a 
College or University — Dr. Starkie, 6947. 
Relief Bill of 1793 the first real concession to 
Roman Catholics — Dr. Starkie, 6047-52. 

Report of Education Commission of 1807 and of’ 
Committee of 1825-27 in favour of establish- 
ment of schools where the religious belief of the 
pupils of any denomination would not be inter- 
fered with — Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Resolutions of Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
1826 countenancing mixed education — Dr. 
Starkie , 6947. 

Dr. Doyle’s evidence before Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1830 ; Dr. Crony’s views — Dr. 
Starkie, 6947 ; Dr. Stoney, 6981. 

Effects of Catholic Emancipation in stimulating: 
the action of Catholics as regards education;: 
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Dr. Bullen’s and Mr. Wyse’s measures ; 
advocacy of a second University on the ground 
that Dublin University was a “ mere ecdesias- 
tical ” and “ anti-national ” institution— Dr. 
Starkie, 6947. 

Mr. Wyse’s scheme of mixed secular and separate 
religious education for Elementary Schools, 
and provincial Colleges — Dr. Starkie, 6947. 

Growth of the feeling of hostility to undenomi- 
national education owing to influence of the 
Roman Curia — Dr. Starkie, 6947 ; Dr. Stoney, 
6981-86. 

Motion of Mr. Wyse in House of Commons for 
affording the means of higher education to 
Roman Catholics, by— (1) opening Trinity Col- 
lege. or (2) establishing a Roman Catholic 
University, or (3) some other adequate methods 
— leads to Queen’s Colleges Scheme— Dr. 
Starkie, 6947. 

Repressive effect of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy on University Education— 
Mr. Lecky, 6677. 

Queen’s Colleges Scheme — See under Queen’s 
Colleges. 


Present condition of — 

Present provision for higher education of 
Roman Catholics inadequate— Chief Baron 
Pallcs, 6472 ; Right Iter. Monsignor MoUny, 
6590; Mr. Synnott, 6801, 6804. 

Lack of higher education among Catholics shown 
by the slender production of works of merit in 
Arts, Literature, and Science, and the back- 
ward condition of periodical literature in Ire- 
land — Mr. Synnott, 6802. 

Present provision adequate as regards ' quan- 
tity ” but not as regards “quality — 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7280-88. 7315-18 _ 

Present system of undenominational University 
Education is superior to any system of denomi- 
national education, but as it is rejected by 
Roman Catholics, it is necessary for the State 
to provide a denominational system— Mr. 
Becky, 6677. .. 

Disadvantage of making University Education 
too easily obtainable ; analogy from Athens— 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. , _ 

Professions overstocked in Ireland — Mr. . Synnott, 
6809, 6848. , . 

Advisability of the mixed education of Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic students— Dr. 
Stoney, 6981. ... 

Cambridge and Oxford Tests Acts and Dublin 
University Tests Act and Regulations show 
that the Legislature has recognised the neces- 
sity of religion accompanying University 
teaching, and lias made it obligatory that these 
Universities shall continue it, as far as is pos- 
sible — Chief Baron Pallcs, 6480, 6507-8, 

6558-60 ; Mr. Lecky, 6688. . _ , , 

Small number of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
who receive higher education — Mr. Lecky, 

Number of Catholic students who would be likely 
to avail themselves of University Education in 
case of the establishment of a University in- 
stitution acceptable to them — Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Motion, 6595-609; Mr. Lecky, 6677; 
Mr. Synnott, ‘6807. 6809. 6826-31. 6873-77 ; Dr. 
Stoney, 6986 ; Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7286-88. 

Percentage of Roman Catholic population apt 
for University Education compared with the 
percentage of combined population of Presby- 
terians and Protestant Episcopalians— 0 ft tef 
Baron Palles, 6480; Right Rev. Monsignor 
Molloy, 6601-7 ; Mr. Lecky, 6677. 

Number of Roman Catholics who would avail 
themselves of the proposed new University for 
Catholics larger than the combined total, of 
Protestant Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
at present undergoing University training, 
and likely to increase largely on foundation of 
the University — Chief Baron Pallcs, 6480. 

Number of Roman Catholics apt for University 
Education hardly likely under the most favour- 
able circumstances to he more than a minority 
as compared with Protestants — Mr. Lecky, 

OOTOsition of Roman Catholics, Protestant 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians to unde- 
nominational education exemplified in the his- 
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tory of Primary, Intermediate, and Uifiver- 
sitv Education in Ireland — Chief Baron Palles, 
6480. . 

Attitude of Roman Catholic Hierarchy and of 
the Roman Catholic laity towards undenomi- 
national or “ mixed ” education in the past 
and at present — Mr. Lecky, 6677 ; Dr. Starkie, 
6947 ; Dr. Stoney, 6981-86. 

The absence of a large independent and powerful 
Catholic gentry and upper middle class a 
reason for the present objection to undenomi- 
national education — Mr. Lecky, 6677. 

The principle of State endowment of denomina- 
tional education has already been admitted in 
elementary education, and in the endowment 
of Mavnooth, and the establishment of the 
Royal University— Mr. Synnott, 6801. . 

Funds applied to University Education in Ire- 
land derived entirely (except in case of endow- 
ment of the Queen’s Colleges) from Irish 
sources — Mr. Synnott, 6853-61. 

Advisability of effecting the following reforms in 
the University system: — (1.) The revival of 
the Queen’s University, with provision for 
post-graduate and research work ; (2) the con- 
tinuance of the Royal University as an ex- 
amining body, with a prohibition against the 
taking into account of religious differences in 
appointing to any of its offices or in confer- 
ring anv of its distinctions — Dr. Stoney, 6988, 
6994, 7021-24. 

Condition of, in Foreign Countries— 

Almost without exception. State-endowed Uni- 
versity Education in foreign countries has be- 
come secularised and undenominational — Mr. 
Lecky, 6677. 

Necessity of taking account of the difference be- 
tween'the conditions of Belgium and Ireland 
when comparing the University of Louvain 
with the proposed University in Ireland — Mr. 
Synnott, 6808. 

The Roman Catholic claim as stated by Arch- 
bishop Cullen has been acceded to, by no 
Roman Catholic Government in Europe — Dr. 
Stoney, 6982. 

See also under Louvain Untvebsity- 


The Roman Catholic claim — 

Nature of the claim made by Catholics — Chief 
Baron Palles, 6472 ; Mr. Lecky, 6677, 6688- 
700 ; Mr. Synnott, 6801-2 ; Dr. Stoney, 6982 ; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7289-94. 

Question of the value of the Declarations of the 
Roman Catholic laity in 1870 and 1897 as an 
expression of the real opinion of the laity with 
respect to University Education— Chief Baron 
Palles, 6472; Mr. Synnott, 6808; Mr. Lecky, 
6677; Dr. Stoney, 6986, 6997, 7015; Dr. 
Mahaffy, 7311-24. 

Importance of finality — Mr. Synnott, 6802 ; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

Demand for “ equality”— Chief Baron Palles, 
6472, 6480, 6484 ; Mr. Synnott, 6802. 6852. 

Advisability of providing a State endowed system 
of practically exclusively Roman Catholic edu- 
cation — Mr. Lecky, 6677. 

Reasons for providing Roman Catholics witn 
the means of higher education :— justice of the 
claim ; detriment to the State arising from the 
non-settlement of this question ; necessity of 
University provision as an extension of Inter- 
mediate Education system ; necessity of Uni- 
versity training for teachers of Intermediate 
Schools ; necessity of constituting a Register 
of teachers ; exclusion of Catholics from posts 

of administration in the Government of Ire- 
land owing to lack of education ; advisability 
of providing for the higher education of 
Roman Catholics in view of the fact that the 
local administration of Ireland lias now 
passed largely into their hands; the 
General spread of higher education among 
Roman Citiiolia wonfl tend to tang ton 
closer together, and remove enisling rehgi™n 
prejudices — Chief , torn, Mfcr, M . 
Bight Set. Monsignor MoHog, 660841, 6591 , 
Mr. Synnott, 6801 ; Dr. M. ahaffy, 727S. 

The endowment of Trinity Collegand other de- 
nominational institutions as Protestant insti- 
3 E 
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tutions in past times an argument in favour 
of the present claim for Roman Catholics— 
Mr. Synnott, 6801 ; Dr. Mahaffy, 7289-94. 

Suggested Solutions — 

Solution No. 1. 

The establishment of a University for Catholics 
m Dublin — 

Chief Baron Palles, 6480, 6493-96 ; Right Rev. 
Monsignor Molloy, 6623; Mr. Techy, 6677; 
Mr. Synnott, 6804, 6825 ; Dr. Stoney, 6988 ; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

Character of the proposed University or College 
for Catholics — Chief Baron Palles, 6480, 6484- 
86, 6563-64 ; Professor Macneile Dixon, 6791 ; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7333-35. 

Constitution - and functions of the Visitorial 
Board of the University for Catholics ; Roman 
Catholic Bishops as members of ; authority of 
latter in deciding questions of doctrine involved 
4' 1 a charge made against a Professor of the 
University — Ch i ef Baron Palles, 6480, 6483, 
6528-38, 6574-88. 

Mode of deciding a charge involving question of 
Roman Catholic doctrine made against a Pro- 
fessor of the University for Catholics— Chief 
Baron Palles, 6480; Right Rev. Monsignor 
Molloy, 6675-76. 

The appointment of Professors in the University 
for Catholics ; the stability in office of ; the 
teaching of matters contrary to doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church to be prohibited 
by statute, and, if contumacious, to involve the 
dismissal of the offending Professor — Chief 
Baron Palles, 6480, 6520-26. 

Application of the Tests Act to the University 
for Catholics — Chi ef Baron Palles, 6480. 
Laymen on the Board of Visitors— Chief Baron 
Palles, 6480. 

Non-Catholics on the Board of Visitors— Chief 
Baron Palles, 6480. 

Extent of the control over the general govern- 
ment of the University which would be exer- 
cised by the Bishops— Chief Baron Palles, 
6540-42. 

Governing body of the University for Catholics; 
constitution oi— Chief Baron Palles, 6480; 
Mr. Synnott, 6809, 6862-72. 

Roman Catholic Bishops on the Governing Body 
Baron Fallrs > 6480; Mr. Synnott, 

Representation of the affiliated Colleges on— 
Chef Baron Palles, 6480. 

Representation of the professoriat on the Govern- 
ing Body — Mr. Synnott, 6809. 

Endowment and equipment of the University 
College for Catholics— Chief Baron Palles, 
6480-81 ; Right Re.v. Monsignor Molloy, 6612 
6623 ; Mr. Techy, 6677. 

Funds to which Ireland has a special title from 
which portion of this endowment could be de- 
rived— Chief Baron Palles, 6480 ; Mr. Techy, 
6677; Mr. Synnott, 6809-12. 

Teaching in the College of the University ; pro- 
posed faculties — Chief Baron Palles, 6481. 

The '“ old learning ” should he fully represented 
m the teaching of the new College— Mr. Syn- 
nott, 6809, 6848. J 

Position of Queen’s Colleges, Cork and Galway, 
under this scheme — Chief Baron Palles, 6480 ; 

Mr. Synnott, 6809. 

Advantages of Solution No. 1. 

It would ensure finality— Chief Baron Palles, 
6480, 6502-505. 

It would afford an opportunity of affiliating 
Maynooth College to a University — Chief 
Baron Palles, 6480, 6485. 

The development of the University would be alto- 
gether m the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
and would not be hampered by outside inter- 
ference— Chvif Baron Palles, 6480, 6484. 
Objections to Solution No. 1. 

The education given would not be as good as that 
to be obtained under the mixed system— Mr. 
Lecky, 6677 ; Dr. Stoney, 6986. 

The danger of one University underselling the 
others — Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

Tlle J ^ a ? Ber of tlle “ atmosphere ” of the Univer- 
sity becoming dangerous to Catholic students 
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of 

VUoAmntaga of Solution No. 1 a, compar'd vitl 
“Solution pnmdag for the MtablUhmZntl 

Sis-" <WW, “ ! » Dublin B,“ 

Th« degrees oi the University »onld not W 
“* t " 1 » e “ tire University „f bT 

1m especially tire oa» of stadents leavbe 
Ireland— Mr. Synnott, 6804. g 

The advantages and prestige of Dublin Univer 
sity would be lost — Mr. Synnott, 6804 
Success of an Arts course iii the proposed Uni. 
versity doubtful awing to lack of students- 
Mr. Synnott, 6807. encs 

SinaU experience of the working of a University 
winch Catholics at present have, makes it de- 
sirable that the experience and teaching power 
pothers should be availed of-Mr. Synnott, 

Similar demands for denominational education 
might be made by Protestant Episcopalians 
and I resbyterians, which might make it diffi- 
cult for Parliament to carry out the scheme- 
Mr. Synnott, 6808. 

The intercourse of Protestant and Catholic stu- 
would be more difficulto-Mr. Synnott, 

The necessity for the establishment of two Uni- 
versities m Dublin under this scheme ; the un- 
due multiplication of Universities undesirable 
on account of tendency to lower the standard 
—Mr. Synnott, 6807, 6826-31, 6873-75. 

The duplication of expensive equipments would 
be required, which, in case of the establishment 
of a College for Catholics in Dublin University, 
would be avoided — Mr. Synnott, 6807. 

Position of Queen’s College, Belfast, in case of 
the establishment of a University for Catholics 
m Dublin — Chief Baron Palles, 6481. 

Solution No. 2. 

The establishment of an endowed College for 
Catholics in connection with the Royal Uni- 
versity — 

Professor Conner, 5628-31 ; Chief Baron Palles, 
6480 ; Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 6614-17, 
6623; Mr. Techy, 6677; Mr. Synnott, 6804; 
Dr. Mahaffy, 7329-33. 

Advantages of Solution No. 2. 

The examinations of the University would be a 
test of the efficient teaching of the Colleges — 
Mr. Techy, 6677. 

The degrees given by a University where stu- 
dents of all denominations compete, would 
meet with more recognition than those of a 
purely sectarian body— Mr. Techy, 6677. 

Objections to Solution No. 2. 

It lacks finality — Chief Baron Palles, 6480 ; Mr. 
Synnott, 6804. 

It affords no opportunity of affiliating May- 
nooth College to the University — Chief Baron 
Palles, 6480. 

It would merely be a system of examination— 
Mr. Synnott, 6804. 

Unsuitability of Ireland for a federal Univer- 
sity — Professor Conner, 5627, 5638. 

The successful development of the College would 
be hampered by the interference of the Senate 
of a University administered on principles the 
direct opposite to those of the College, or else 
the present constitution of the University 
should be altered ; the latter alternative it 
would be very difficult to effect — Chief Baron 
Palles, 6480, 6487-90, 6492. 

Affiliation of Colleges hundreds of miles apart 
undesirable — Mr. Synnott, 6804. 

Owing to competition between the constituent 
Colleges, a too great importance would be at- 
tached to examinations — Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Molloy, 6623. 

There would be no endowment for research— Mr. 
Synnott, 6804. 
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University Education- continued. 

There would be no University professoriat — Mr. 
Synnott, 6804. 

University Professors are prevented from giving 
their best work to the Colleges, and are re- 
duced to little more than a body of College 
“guides " — Bight Rev. Monsignor Molloy, 


Other Suggested Solutions. 

(a.) The foundation ■ of an Endowed College for 
Catholics within the University of Dublin- 
Chief Baron Palles, 6480, 6561-64 ; Right Rev. 
Monsignor Molloy, 6623; Mr. Lech i/, 6711-12, 
6804-7 ; Mr. Synnott, 6804-9. 6821-25. 

The ideal solution, because : (1) it would bring 
together students of all religious denomina- 
tions ; • (2) it would afford to all Irishmen a 
title to the prestige of Dublin University ; (3) 
it would be the most effective method of keep- 
ing up to a high standard the level of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland — Chief Baron 
Palles, 6480, 6487, 6494-96, 6505-6. 

Views of Roman Catholic clergy and laity as to 
advisability of a solution which would enable 
them to participate in the advantages and 
prestige of Dublin University — Mr. Synnott. 
6808-9. 

ib.) The frequentation. rn masse of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, by Catholics, the constitution of 
the. College to be altered so as to give Catholics 
adequate representation on the Governing 
Board; provision also to be made for definite 
Catholic dogmatic teaching and religious ob- 
servances within the College — 

Mr. Synnott, 6802, 6833-37. 

Not practicable as : — (1.) It is not accept- 
able to a large mass of Protestants, and 
probably to many of the Governing Body 
of Trinity College, Dublin. (2.) The 
authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, re- 
fuse to alter their system of government and 
give adequate representation to Catholics and 
query, to allow Catholic religious services in 
the College. (3.) Such a scheme would be un- 
suitable for Catholic Clerical students. (4.) 
Without large extension of premises and 
buildings, Trinity College, Dublin, as it 
stands, would not admit of large influx of 
residential students, and without unanimity 
and co-operation the necessary funds and en- 
dowment could not be obtained — Mr. Synnott, 
6802-4, 6838-39. 

fc.) The establishment of one University with 
several affiliated Colleges, inclusive or exclusive 
of Trinity College, Dublin — 

Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7319, 7329-38. 

Relations between the Colleges and the Univer- 
sity ; autonomy of the Colleges ; Board of 
Curators, with supervisory powers over the 
Colleges— Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7307-11, 7320-28. 

Advantages of this solution: (1) the danger of 
one University underselling another obviated ; 
(2) the proper and direct endowment of a 
Roman Catholic College admitted ; (3) the dis- 
advantage of separate Colleges with one com- 
mon examination obviated ; (4) the principle 
of balancing of creeds on the Senate abolished 
—Dr. Mahaffy, 7278. 

For further references as to the autonomy or 
pmvers of the Colleges under the foregoing sug- 
gested solutions, see under Colleges. 


University op Wales : 

History of the foundation of — Dr. Owen, 703J ; 
Principal Beichel, 7097. 

Constitution of Court, Council, Senate, Guild of 
Graduates — Dr. Owen, 7028-37. 

Finances of — Dr. Owen, 7038a. 

Number of students — Dr. Owen, 7032. 

Teaching of Agricultural Science in — Professor 
Campbell, 4253 ; Principal Beichel, 7121-24. 

Electrical Engineering and Mining ; teaching 
of — Principal Beichel, 7125-30. 

Powers of the federal Colleges to draw up their 
own curriculum and conduct their own exami- 


University of Wales - -continued. 

nations — Principal Lodge, 6915-18 ; Dr. Owen, 
7028, 7039-67. 

Mode of conducting examinations in ; external 
examiners ; standard kept up by means of ; 
power of veto of — Dr. Oiccn, 7028 ; Principal 
Beichel, 7166-76. 

Vice-Chancellors and Deputy-Chancellors in — 
— Dr. Owen, 7026. 

Constituent Colleges of ; constitution and govern- 
ment of ; relations between Colleges and 
University — Dr. Owen, 7028, 7068-71 ; Prin- 
cipal Beichel, 7196-202. 

Collegiate residence required for initial degrees 
of the University — Dr. Owen, 7028 ; Principal 
Beichel, 7097-98, 7100-2, 7131-39. 

An undenominational body — Principal Beichel, 
7106. 

Theological Board ; constitutions and functions ; 
Theological curriculum — Dr. Owen, 7028-30, 
7033. 7072-81 ; Principal Beichel , 7106-115. 

Teaching of Oriental languages in — Dr. Owen, 
7084-90. 

Democratic constitution of ; popularity of the 
University — Principal Beichel, 7105. 

Admission of women to — Principal Beichel, 
7116-18. 

Arrangements for affording the means of higher 
education to teachers of Secondary and Ele- 
mentary Schools in — Principal Beichel, 7120, 
7183-95. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the University 
as a federal institution — advantages : (1) the 
Colleges are not sufficiently strong to form 
separate Universities ; (2) as separate Uni- 
versities the Colleges would be injured by 
mutual rivalries and jealousies; (3) narrow 
provincialism discouraged by common action 
in the University bodies ; (4) the support of 
Welsh national sentiment obtained by the 
union of Colleges in one University. Disad- 
vantages : (1) freedom of teaching somewhat 
fettered ; (2) administration, as well as study 
and research, hampered by the distances sepa- 
rating the Colleges — Principal Beichel, 7103- 
4, 7130, 7140-49. 


V 


Veterinary College, Dublin : 

Connection of, with the Department of Agricul- 
ture — Mr. Gill, 4011, et scq. 

Desirability of a higher standard of education 
amongst the veterinary profession in Ireland 
than at present exists — Mr. Gill, 4020-21. 

Connection between Veterinary Colleges and 
Universities in foreign countries — Mr. Gill, 
4022. 

Intentions of Department with regard to encou- 
raging scientific research in — Mr. Gill, 4023-24. 


Victoria University : 

Victoria University, London University, and 
University of Wales compared — Mr. Webb, 
6252-54 ; Principal Beichel, 7146-49. 

Constitution of ; relations of — to Owens College, 
University College, Liverpool, and Yorkshire 
College, Leeds — Mr. Reynolds, 4337-48, 4401-2, 
4549-72 ; Dr. Garnett, 6265-67. 

Governing Body ; University Court; constitution 
of this body; University Council; representa- 
tion of Court, of Convocation, and of the Col- 
leges on ; influence of Professors usuaEy pre- 
ponderant ; relation of Council to the Court ; 
Board of Studies, composed of Professors, Ex- 
aminers, and Lecturers of the University ; 
functions of ; educational control of the Uni- 
versity really lies between Council and Board 
of Studies, but Court would exert its jurisdic- 
tion in exceptional cases, e.g., proposals for 
institution of Theological degrees — Professor 
Gonner, 5481-502. 

Relations between the University and the con- 
stituent Colleges ; degree examinations carried 
out by the University ; external Examiners 
appointed by the University ; the Univer- 
sity empowered to recognise or refuse to 
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Victoria University— conti nued. 

recognise any course of study adopted by 
the Colleges as qualifying for a degree ex- 
amination ; Colleges autonomous in all other 
respects ; examinations conducted in the Col- 
leges— Professor Gonner, 5480. 5502-11, 5519- 
25, 5557-61, 5552-65. 

No Faculty of Theology in— Professor Gonner, 
5600. 

Separate Collegiate and University prizes — Pro- 
fessor Gonner, 5565-70. 

Examiners’ power of veto ; not always satisfac- 
tory — Pro/essor Gonner, 5640-43. 

Details as to the manner in which the examina- 
tions are conducted ; examination of students 
by their own Professors ; examination papers 
have to be submitted to a Board of Examiners, 
consisting of representatives of each of the 
Colleges ; disadvantage of this system in elimi- 
nating individuality ; friction such as has 
arisen in Ireland in similar cases has not been 
experienced in this matter— Professor Gonner, 
5616-26. 

Manner in which oral examinations are con- 
ducted; preponderance of the external Ex- 
aminers— Professor Gonner, 5639. 

Examiners of the University ; unfairness to stu- 
dents in the examinations — Dr. Garnett, 6267- 
69. Examiners not disqualified for seats on 
the Council — Professor Gonner, 5581-83. 
Teaching of Agricultural Science in Yorkshire 
College, Leeds — Professor Campbell, 4243-48; 
Professor Gonner, 5518. 

Disadvantages of the University as a federal in- 
stitution — (1) local sentiment not evoked bv 
the Colleges to the extent that it would be by 
Universities ; (2) working difficulties : (a. ) 
Professors of Colleges required to travel to 
headquarters to attend short meetings of the 
University Board, (b.) opinions on various 
points become crystallised in the separate Col- 
leges before they can be discussed by the 
teachers of the different Colleges— this leads to 
want of harmony between the Colleges; (3) 
teaching tends to follow the examination, 
and not the examination to grow out of the 
teaching— Professor Gonner, 5519-21, 5572-75, 
5584, 5622-24. 

Advantage of the federal system ; it prevents the 
multiplication of weak Universities — Professor 
Gonner, 5522, 5525. 

Federal system not the ideal system, but in cer- 
tain circumstances preferable to any other sys- 
tem — Professor Gonner, 5571. 


Owens College, Manchester — 

Date of foundation of— Mr. Reynolds, 4355. 

Connection of, with Victoria University — Mr 
Reynolds, 4336-48. 

Courses of teaching in Practical Science subjects 
provided by— Mr. Reynolds, 4341, 4345-50, 
4352. 4356. Number of students attending 
these courses — Mr. Reynolds, 4351. Profes- 
sions and employments adopted by these stu- 
dents— Mr. Reynolds, 4353. 

System of Scholarships and Bursaries in — Mr. 
Reynolds, 4354. 

Proposals for co-ordination of, with Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology— Mr. Rey- 
nolds, 4361-63, 4370-73 


University College, TAverpool — 

Foundation of ; a College of a University type 
generally; founded to meet desire for higher 
general Commercial and Medical Education; 
has developed mainly on side of Applied Engi- 
neering and Mathematics — Professor Gonner, 
5471-78, 5655. 

Endowment of — Professor Gonner, 5519, 5523- 
24, 5656-59. 

Government of ; College Court ; Council of the 
Court; Senate; mutual relations of these 
bodies — Professor Gonner, 5478-79. 

Cu ™’}j m for Arts degree — Professor Gonner, 

Development of the Arts Faculty ; want of a suit- 
able library — Professor Gonner, 5585-90. 

Engineering and Agricultural Courses— Professor 
Gonner, 5518. 

Small encouragement given to Commercial Edu- 


Victoria University— continued. 

cation in, by Liverpool business houses— Pro 
fessor Gonner, 5527-28, 5632-41. 

Project for the conversion of, into a University 
—Professor Gonner, 5521, 5576-80, 5584, 5661 
«’% Need of development in the staff of, if the 
highest form of Commercial Education is to 
be carried on in — Professor Gonner, 5532. 

Advisability of co-ordinating the teaching of 
with that of the Liverpool School of Tech- 
nology — Professor Gonner, 5662-65. 


Teaching and Efforts in Connection with Com- 
mercial Education in — 

(a.) First Scheme. — Business curriculum started. 
1887-88 ; subjects of ; duration of the course; 
nature of the teaching ; a certificate granted • 
support promised by 300 Liverpool commercial 
firms, but never amounted to much ; few can- 
didates ; little encouragment afforded to them ; 
failure of project due to— (1) subjects such as 
languages taught with a view to Literature and 
Philology, and not as practical instruments of 
communication with reference to commerce; 
(2) not sufficient instruction in Economics ; (3) 
no technical commercial practice ; (4) friction 
with schools ; (5) no encouragement afforded 
to students by business firms. 

(b.) Second Scheme. — School of Commerce; joint 
Board of Management x-epresenting Chamber 
of Commerce, College and Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee ; small money grants : 1. 

Evening classes developed in 1893-94, attended 
by persons already in business ; ages of stu- 
dents ; nature of instruction ; great success of. 
2.— Day classes started in 1899 ; curriculum of, 
three years ; subjects of ; portion of curriculum 
embracing subjects of liberal education taught 
in College ; special classes for the other sub- 
jects ; students attending ; only partial suc- 
cess of these classes fdue to — (1) technical side 
overweighted, (2) different classes of students 
not distinguished, (Z) internal friction in the 
schools. 3. — Afternoon Languages Classes ; 
languages taught with a view to their practical 
use in business. Points of difference between 
Day Classes under this scheme and the Business 
Curriculum — (1) subjects taught more speci- 
fically with reference to use, (2) introduction 
of technical subjects, office work, Bureau, Com- 
mercial practice. 

(c.) Evening certificates in Victoria University 
on attendance at College classes or at classes 
of any affiliated institution, not successful — 
Professor Gonner, 5526-28. 


w 

Webb, Sidney, Esq., le.b., Chairman of the Technical. 
Education Board of the London County Coun- 
cil. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Does not desire to give evidence on the circum- 
stances of Irish University Education, and at- 
tends in his private capacity, an|d not as re- 
presenting the London County Council, 6100. 
Constitution and functions of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Coun- 
cil, 6098-100. Importance of developing the 
highest Technical Education ; there should be no 
separation of the Technical Institute of the 
highest type from the University, 6101-2, 
6164-66. The Technical College should be affi- 
liated to the University, 6132-34, 6213. Posi- 
tion of London University as regards Technical 
Education, 6103, 6124. Development of the 
constituent Colleges in Science, and Engineer- 
ing, and Economics, 6103. Economic depart- 
ment of University College, London, 6104. En- 
gineering and Electrical departments of Sling’s 
College, 6104. Inadequate equipment and 
staffing of these Colleges, 6105-8. Other Col- 
leges of University ’type promoting Technical 
■Education ; Bedford College for women ; Cen- 
tral Technical College of the City and Guilds’ 
Institute, a front rank College for Engineering 
and Chemistry ; London School of Economics ; 
history of School ; devoted to Commercial edu- 
cation ; separate degree given for, in London 
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VTkbb, Sidney, Esq., ll.b .—continued. 

University ; separation from the Arts Faculty 
of a number oi new faculties, a characteristic 
of the London University ; no Arts course, 
except Matriculation, required for degrees in 
these faculties, 6108-23. Segregation of sub- 
jects necessitated in the London University ; 
separate Colleges of the University devoted 
entirely to one class of subjects, c.g., Science, 
Economics ; this segregation better than es- 
tablishing a number of small Universities, each 
complete in all the faculties, 6125-26. Dela- 
tions between London University and its affi- 
liated. Colleges; University Senate controls 
courses of study in the Colleges, and the 
examinations, and has power of recognising or 
refusing to recognise teachers in the Colleges 
as University teachers; representation of Col- 
leges on the Examining Boards ; question of 
unfairness of having teachers in Colleges exa- 
mining students oi their own Colleges and 
those of other Colleges without distinction, 
6197-200. Boards of Studies composed of the 
College teachers ; influence of, on the curri- 
culum ; can make recommendations to Senate, 
but may be over-ruled ; representation of 
Boards of Studies on the Senate, 6129-30, 
6136-43, 6207-12. Representation of recognised 
teachers on Senate, 6192-97. University can 
recognise some teachers of a College, without 
recognising all, 6152. Individual recog- 
nition of teachers required, 6153-54. Holding 
University examinations, except the degree exa- 
mination, in the Colleges advisable, 61o5, 6159, 
6202-6. Circumstances aflecting the recognition 
of teachers or Colleges, 6187-91. Importance of 
localising examinations, 6157-58. Advisability 
of having an External Examiner as colleague 
of teachers, 6160-64. Advisability of two Univer- 
sities in Dublin, utilising a Technical College, 
which would not be affiliated to either of the 
Universities, and so avoiding the necessity of 
duplicating scientific equipments in the Uni- 
versities, 6214-18. agricultural College at 
Wye ; constitution of, and connection of, with, 
London University, 6131, 6144-52. The ad- 
visability of allowing Professors in Technical 
Colleges to take private practice discussed, 
6167-68. Professors in Commercial subjects 
should not, as a rule, be engaged in actual 
commerce, but the teaching should be supple- 
mented by courses of lectures given by 
eminent commercial men, 6169-75. Nature of 
qualification required for internal students, 
6176-77. Evening students ; necessity of ad- 
mitting evening students to University degrees, 
6179-83. Post-graduate work ; value of ; pro- 
vision in London University; regulations for 
attracting to London University graduates of 
other Universities for this work, 6184-86. Ages 
at which students enter Polytechnic institutions 
in London, 6219. Pupils from Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools, 6220-21. System of en- 
couragement to pupils of Primary Schools to 
proceed to Technical Schools and to the Uni- 
versities; Bursaries given by the London 
County Council for this purpose, 6222-29. Ne- 
cessity and advisability of providing external 
students with facilities for obtaining University 
degrees ; question of the usefulness of con- 
tinuing in Ireland this system of giving de- 
grees to external students, 6230-41. Possi- 
bility of guarding against cramming by an 
alteration in the type of examination, 6242. 
Danger of teaching institutions being depleted ; 
the provision of evening courses at low fees 
would prevent tins, 6235-41, 6260. Oral exa- 
minations in London University, 6244-46. 
Prizes and rewards for students not numerous, 
6247-49. No Fellowships, 6250-51. Difference 
between Victoria and London University ; the 
latter a more united body than a mere federa- 
tion, 6252-53. Advisability of the multiplication 
of Universities, where they can be strongly 
maintained, 6255-56. Teaching of Architecture 
in London University ; a small amount of in- 
struction given in ; importance of the subject 
as a University adjunct, 6257-59. 


Wertheimer, Julius, Esq., b.sc., f.i.c., Principal of 
the Merchant Venturers' Technical College, 
'Bristol. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Holds the position of Hon. Secretary of the 
Association of Technical Institution;., and is a 
member of tiie Technical Instruction Commit- 
tee of Bristol City Council, ana Jiouc«tor- 
shire County Council, 6395-S5. Constitution 
of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College ; 
class of education given by ; numbers of stu- 
dents attending; degrees in London University 
taken by a small proportion of students at 
present ; this proportion likely to be increased 
under the new regulations, o338-403. Course 
of study in the College ; a type oi education 
similar to that given in the Technical High 
Schools of Germany aimed at ; no British 
institution at present gives education equal 
to that given in the principal German Tech- 
nical Colleges owing (1) to the low age of 
entrance in British institutions as compared 
with German, (2) the shorter duration of the 
course taken up by students in Britain, (3) the 
inferior preparation of students previous to 
their entrance to the College, 6405, 6459. Im- 
provement in Secondary Education in England 
necessary, 6406. Indifference of employers in 
England to the value of technical training as 
compared with those in Germany and America, 
6406, 6412-13. Statistics showing the remark- 
ably small number of students of Technical 
subjects in institutions in United Kingdom as 
compared with the number in German and 
American institutions ; the total number of stu- 
dents in Engineering of seventeen years of age 
and upwards in United Kingdom is 4U0, whereas 
in the one Technical School at Chailottenburg 
there are about 500 students of over twenty 
years of age, 6406-12. Inferiority in the size 
and equipment of English Technical Schools, 
compared with those of Germany, 6412. Want 
of organisation in Secondary Schools in Eng- 
land ; pupils leave at too early an age, 641a. 
Secondary Schools should not engage m Tech- 
nical Education, but might choose subjects for 
general training, which would be afterwards 
of use to the pupil in his course of technical 
training, 6416. Advisability - °i including Prac- 
tical Science in the curriculum of Secondary 
and Primary Schools, 6417-19. University 
College, Bristol ; constitution, of ; Engineering 
courses in ; proposals for co-ordination oi 
this College and Merchant Venturers’ Col- 
lege, 6420-22, 6438-47. Advisability oi having 
only one fully-equipped Technical College in 
Dublin, 6423-24. Cost oi the equipment of 
such a College, 6426-29. One first-class insti- 
tution of this kind sufficient for the whole of 
Ireland, but other institutions giving "Inter- 
mediate” Technical Education should exist in 
Cork and Belfast and other centres oi popula- 
tion, 6430-52. Teaching of Commerce in Bris- 
tol; Bristol School oi Commerce; government 
of; connection of, with Merchant Venturers’ 
College, 6433-35. Difficulty in getting men 
engaged in Commerce as teachers ; course of 
lectures given by tills class of men, 6436-37. 
Eligibility of evening students for University 
degrees, *6448. Practical difficulty of giving 
degrees to evening students, 6449, 6451. 
University degrees should not bo brought down 
to the level of what can ordinarily be done by 
evening students, 6450. Demand for boys 
trained in Commerce by the College ; ages of 
the boys at completion of the course ; nature 
of the Commercial training given; "Bureau” 
system not approved of ; such kind of work 
can be acquired in the office ; training in Eco- 
nomics and Banking desirable for boys who 
intend to adopt Commercial careers ; such 
training is of a University rank ; proposals as 
to carrying out of such training by Merchant 
Venturers' College in connection with London 
University, 6452-55, 6459-64. Desirability of 
Practical teaching of languages, 6455-57. Pro- 
posals as to conversion of Merchant Venturers’ 
College and University College, Bristol, into a 
University, 6467-69. 
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Women, Higher Education oe : 

Desirability of affording to women full facilities 
for obtaining University degrees — Right Itcv. 
Monsignor Molloy, 6659-61. 

Degrees of Victoria University open to ; standard 
of training of women students entering this 
University higher than that of the male stu- 
dents ; the great majority of women students 
in, qualifying to become teachers — Professor 
Conner, 5529-32. 

Provision for the education of women in the pro- 
posed new University for Catholics ; residential 
halls for— Chief Baron Palles, 6480 : Mr. 
Synnott, 6809. 

Admission of women to' Catholic University 
School of Medicine — Right Rev. Monsignor 
Molloy , 6659, 6661. 


Women, Higher Education or — continued. 

Admission of women to the constituent Colleges 
of the University of Wales; the systems of 
separate Colleges for women compared with the 
system of dual Colleges— Principal Reichel, 


Necessity of providing for, in any new system of 
University Education ; proposed recognition of 

Women’s Colleges by the University Dr 

Mahaffy, 7278, 7299-302. 


Attitude of Trinity College towards recognising 
Women’s Colleges— Dr. Mahaffy, 7278, 7299- 


Desirability of affording State endowment to 
Alexandra College and St. Mary’s College— Dr. 
Mahaffy, 7302. 
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j Sir Robert Peel invitos Subscriptions 
i aid of the Queen's Colleges. 


Announcement in Parliament 
of the intention to alter the Con- 
stitution of the University. 


7 


Continued apprehension 
fundamental changes in I 
" Universities of Ireland, c 
minating in 


' Mr. Gladstone's upas tree Policy. 

\ ! 1 I 

L _ Defeat of Mr. Gladstone's Bill. 


After which for some years the risk of 
Parliamentary interference appeared leas. 
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